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I—THE NEW CREED AND THE OLD, IN THEIR 
SECULAR RESULTS.—I. 


RELIGIOUS ideas lie se near the root of human life, that 
no essential change in them can stop short in theories and 
systems of theology, but must also modify more or less 
considerably every department of our activity. The great 


' religious revolutions of past ages have each produced new de- 


velopments of the intellect, of the conscience, and even of the 
affections and artistic powers, in directions which to a super- 
ficial judgment might have seemed beyond the remotest 
range of their influence. Not to speak of the vast cataclysms 
of earlier times, when the old creeds of Paganism and Sabee- 
anism were swept away, and the new heaven and new earth 
of Christianity and Islam arose in their place, the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was the cause (in a 
degree also the effect, but primarily the cause) of a revolu- 
tion which extended by degrees to ethics and politics, to 
social and domestic habits, to science and literature, to 
poetry, painting, architecture; nay, to the very physiognomy 
and bearing of the race which adopted the new theology. 
To believe that the final test of doctrine was to be found in 
the Bible rather than in Pope or Council, to modify the 
dogma of Transubstantiation into the Protestant doctrine of 
the Eucharist, to diminish the Sacraments from seven to 
two,—these were assuredly not changes which at first sight 
might have been expected to entail the results which Europe 
witnesses to-day, between the nations which have adhered 
to the old creed and those which have adopted the new.. 
Sometimes reflection will enable us to trace how the change 
has been effected ; how the exercise of the “duty of private 
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judgment” has fostered independence of spirit; how the 
repudiation of some of the ascetic principles of Romanism 
has promoted personal self-respect and cleanliness ; how the 
absence of a pyx in the churches, together with a fresh 
strain after spirituality of worship, has discouraged all the 
arts which served to glorify religious edifices. But much 
of the immeasurable difference (rather to be felt than de- 
scribed, and only known fully to those who have dwelt in 
both) between a Protestant household and a Romish one, 
a Protestant country and one where Catholicism prevails, 
in a great degree eludes our attempts at explanation. As 
some philosophers tell us the body is moulded by and with 
the soul, so the secular life has been moulded by the reli- 
gious creed, “fashioned secretly” and growing together, 
acting and reacting one on the other. 

These changes of the past are assuredly predictions for us 
of the similar modifications which any analogous religious 
reforms must hereafter introduce into the temporal concerns 
of the nations by which they may be adopted. If we alter 
our creed in any important particular, it will not be only 
in the formularies of the Church or in books of divinity, 
or in the religious sentiments of individual souls, that the 
result will be found. In departments of human energy 
apparently disconnected with religion, among the habits, 
feelings, efforts of the boor and the poet, the statesman and 
the man of science, the result will be marked. The “little 
leaven” of doctrine will leaven the whole lump of life’s 
affairs. Through remote and imperceptible channels the 
influence will force its way, and because a man has altered 
his ideas of things above, he will alter his action as regards 
all things below. 

We are all agreed that this is an age of more than com- 
mon transition. A large party in the Church, indeed, tell us 
that it is an age of return to beliefs long obsolete, and prac- 
tices which seem to savour of centuries gone by. “ Ritual- 
ism” in the year 1866 is an apparition portentous as that 
of the cowled monk in Don Juan; and such a book as 
the “Church and the World” ought to weigh in the scale 
in which we measure contemporary opinion, as a sad coun- 
terpoise to such works as men like Lyell and Tyndall and 
Huxley and Darwin contribute to the thought of the age. 
Future historians will have to record, as a new chapter of 
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Popular Delusions, the mania for millinery and horticul- 
tural religion ; and, in measuring the slow progress of man 
through past millenniums, they may notice how the nume- 
rous authors of the “ Church and the World” display mental 
characters identical with those of the Schoolmen of the Dark 
Ages, even as the sculls of some persons now living bear 
perfect resemblance to the depressed crania of those of the 
age of Bronze or of Stone. But however marvellous may 
be the force of that under-tow of the wave which is at this 
moment dragging men back by thousands, face downward, 
into the depths of superstition, it can be only the mere 
inevitable reaction from the great onward movement of the 
time. In a measure, the very violence of the receding wave 
proves the power of the advancing tide. 

Not in such an essay as this can the argument be opened, 
whether indeed the world be progressing, “ leaving the things 
which are behind and stretching forward to the things which 
are before,” or returning in its senility “to think as a child, 
to feel as a child, to understand as a child,” all the “childish 
things” its priests fain would teach it. The readers of this 
Review will probably concede without debate the truth of 
the only remark we need to make, namely, that a consider- 
able modification of the religious opinions of our fathers is 
forced upon our generation. Commonly enough this is 
admitted. Less commonly, however, is it foreseen that the 
religious revolution before us will entail after it many 
changes in things not directly connected with theological 
doctrine, or even with the position of the teachers of those 
doctrines, We all anticipate at no distant day to find views 
popularly maintained which are now the possession of a 
comparatively small number of thinkers, and we also con- 
clude that at some remoter time the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the country will be in some degree affected by the 
common reception of such views. But the fact that each 
new religious idea, such as those which are now being sowed 
broadcast through men’s minds, is a seed which in germi-- 
nating will bear, not only leaves of doctrine, but flowers and 
fruit of feelings and actions, as yet unseen and unsuspected, 
—this we do not consider. 

It has appeared to the writer that an effort to trace out 
the probable consequences of the change before us, so far 
as they may yet be indicated, would be neither uninterest- 
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ing nor uninstructive. Of course such a task can be at best 
but a series of well-founded conjectures. We neither know 
with any certainty what the creed of the next generation 
will be, nor what changes of condition brought about from 
other causes may react upon religious habits and ideas. 
Fifty years ago, a far-seeing man might have predicted the 
growth of free thought and extension of scepticism ; but he 
could not have foreseen that the free thought of our age 
would be as tender and reverential as that of his time was 
rough and contemptuous ; and still less could he have fore- 
seen how the rapid current of our lives due to the discove- 
ries of steam, the telegraph, the penny post, the enormous 
extension of the periodical press, has tended to the wearing 
out of local and national distinctions, and the extension of 
a cosmopolitan spirit among the churches. 

What we can really do, what it will be our endeavour 
to do in this paper, will be this. Starting with the assump- 
tion that the tendencies of thought now broadly visible will 
continue and will bear their natural results, we shall strive 
to discern what these tendencies in various particulars may 
be, and then point out what consequences the known laws 
of human nature may justify us in anticipating therefrom. 
These tendencies and their results will of course appear 
in contrast to the different tendencies of past modes of 
thought and their necessarily very different influence. 

Let it be premised at starting, that, in speaking of the 
“Old Creed,” we do not mean any special form of doctrine 
peculiar to any one Christian Church ; neither Catholicism 
nor Calvinism,—neither the dogmas of Luther nor those of ~ 
Socinus. We mean, generally, those theological ideas which 
have more or less prevailed hitherto, and especially in later 
ages, in Christendom at large and in our own country in par- 
ticular ; ideas which we conceive to be now dying away, and 
which are either visibly falling out of the ordinary preach- 
ing of the day, or may safely be predicted to be doomed to 
speedy oblivion by the rise of other ideas incompatible with 
their existence. And by the New Creed we do not mean 
the views of any one sect or teacher of our time,—neither 
the Unitarianism of Martineau nor the Theism of Parker. 
We mean rather the thoughts which belong, not to this 
man or the other, but are born in all souls which have come 
thoroughly under the influences of the time; the sparks 
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struck out,—not by this man’s anvil or his neighbour’s flint, 
but by the great wheels of that car of progress which thun- 
ders past and rolls over us all. The “New Creed” we speak 
of means not a series of dogmas to be accepted or rejected 
at our option. It means certain ideas, certain ways of 
viewing all ideas, which are forced on us by no effort, and 
at which we arrive by no sudden conversion, but which we 
can no more escape than we can avoid breathing the air 
of the land in which we live, and finding it incorporate its 
elements in our bodily frame. 

Such an inquiry as this must be conducted as far as pos- 
sible in a spirit of calm judgment, and by no means with any 
effort to arrive at the foregone conclusion that the ideas we 
believe to be true will in all cases tend to the visible and 
immediate benefit of mankind. No changes of opinion which 
the world has yet seen or is ever likely to see, are sources of 
unmixed good. Something beneficial and beautiful, or at least 
reverent with age, is lost with the old things; something 
hurtful, ugly, harshly-coloured, comes with the new. Nay, 
more. The faith that Truth itself, so far as we ever attain to it, 
must in its ultimate results be productive of unmixed good, 
and Error of unmixed evil, is a faith most difficult to corro- 
borate from history. Mankind from the beginning seem to 
have been nourished on mental food in which the proportion 
of error and mistake has always been large and often enor- 
mous ; and in seeking to discover the ideas which to all 
appearance have contributed most to strengthen the nerves 
of the martyr and warm the blood of the philanthropist, our 
analysis as often detects that which we are compelled to 
class as local and temporary delusion, as that which we can 
recognize as eternal truth. Yet among human beliefs most 
dear and sacred, this faith must be found. The ultimate 
benefit of truth and mischief of lies, is, we will not say a 
corollary from the proposition that God, and not a devil, 
rules the world; it is even more than this—a faith under- 
lying all other faith, and retainable even by the honest 
atheist himself. But it is the ultimate, not the speedy or 
immediate, benefit derived from truth in which alone we 
can put trust. The first results, and the second, and the 
twentieth, may be but a series of temporary evils and dis- 
orders. When any error has become entangled with moral 
sentiments (as all religious errors have been from the begin- 
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ning), the removal of each error is inevitably the disturbance 
of its nearest moral sentiment. To apply the old parable in 
a different sense, every tare torn up loosens the root of the 
wheat. No marvel that men say, “Let both grow together 
till the harvest of eternity!” But Gop—the God who in 
our day sends out, not Elijahs and Isaiahs to preach righ- 
teousness, with their “Thus saith the Lord,” but geologists 
and astronomers and chemists and critics, to announce the 
facts of His universe with their message, “Thus, and thus, 
hath God done”—that God bids us, and compels us, whe- 
ther we will or whether we would fain forbear, to root out 
every lie which our hands may grasp, and to trust to Him 
to make the wheat plant itself afresh with tenfold vigour 
in the loosened soil. 


I. Let us examine first the tendency of modern thought 
as regards the relation of this life to the life to come, and the 
result of the change in our ideas on this subject on secular 
interests. 

It would seem beyond any doubt that the following alter- 
ations have taken place in the minds of thinking men on 
the subject of the future world. 1st. The local heaven and 
hell, above the clouds and under the earth, have been abo- 
lished by astronomy. 2nd. The word “state” has been 
sedulously substituted by divines for “place,” and conveys 
a far less definite idea, requiring even a considerable degree 
_ of spiritual feeling in the hearer to be impressive at all. 
3rd. Descriptions of physical tortures in hell, or glories in 
heaven, are disused, if not disavowed, by the most orthodox. 
4th. The duration of future penalties has been so extensively 
disputed, that it is hard, beyond the straitest sect of the 
Evangelicals, to find men thoroughly persuaded that such 
duration is endless. The High-church party bring forward 
the doctrine of Purgatory, and tell us (as the old Catholies 
never did) that the number of the finally dammed is proba- 
bly small. The Broad-church party in both its branches, 
many orthodox Dissenters, and of course Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists and Theists of all shades, renounce the dogma of 
eternal torments with horror. 

Thus we have substituted for our fathers’ Heaven above 
the sky, with its crowns and harps, and their Hell under the 
earth, with its fire and worms (each to be entered at death 
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and inhabited for ever), a quite different idea of the future 
state. Those among us who are most convinced that “the 
soul of a man never dies,” still admit that they have not the 
vaguest notion where he lives nor how he lives after death. 
We have a heaven which is nowhere in particular, and a 
hell whose localization by any preacher’s imagination in the 
remotest region of the astronomical universe is instantly 
scouted and derided on all hands. In a word, we, men and 
women whose minds are so constituted as that every idea 
must take its place under the great intuitions & priort of 
time and space, we who can think of nothing lucidly except 
in relation to time and space, have contrived to banish 
our own immortality to a twilight Limbo which we place 
nowhere in the universe of space, and conceive of as nowise 
affected by the limitations of time. We believe indeed that 
we shall exist hereafter; and that, in some unknown way, 
in that unseen, unknown existence, our moral sense will be 
satisfied by the reward of suffering virtue, and the punish- 
. ment of vice unchastised upon this planet. But beyond 
this, “who telleth a tale of unspeaking death?” Who ven- 
tures so much as to cast an image from the magic-lanthorn 
of Fancy upon that dread “cloud” which’receives all the 
dead out of our sight, and whereon our fathers threw the 
Be eee of the Divina Commedia and of Paradise 
ost ? 

What must be the result of this dissolving away of the 
old heaven and the old hell? The result is plain. The 
worlds enveloped in mist are fading away into compara- 
tive insignificance. We do not think of them as we once 
did. We cannot measure the latitude of our voyage over 
life’s ocean by orbs hidden behind the clouds. Without 
denying, or even gravely doubting, we allow the Future 
to pass into the dim distance, and the Present to fill the 
whole foreground of our thoughts. We live in “the light 
of common day,” no longer illumined by gleams of radiance 
from the open portals of the Celestial City, nor yet made 
lurid with the reflected flames of Gehenna. The relative 
positions of the two worlds has been counterchanged. The 
present world has gained in interest whatsoever the future 
world has lost. Or rather we may say, that the shade and 
uncertainty in which the all-wise Creator has been pleased 
to leave for the present the immortal life of man, and the 
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consequent vividness of his present interests and duties have 
returned to their normal degree; and the education upon 
earth of the heir of heaven is no longer disturbed by daz- 
zling visions of future greatness, calculated to throw all 
the trials and punishments of this life into insignificance. 
Henceforth that other life beyond the tomb, reduced by 
imagination to a moral sequel and conclusion of life upon 
earth, will only serve to add solemnity and weight to the 
duties to be done here below, and never again will stand (as 
it has done since the rise of Christianity) as the aim and 
purport of those duties ; the great reality of existence which 
made this life, with all its struggles and prayers, only a 
feverish and delusive dream. Men will strive henceforth 
for virtue and for union with God, believing that such” 
virtue and such divine union will not cease at the grave’s 
mouth, but last and grow for endless ages in the unknown 
life beyond. But they will not again strive for them be- 
cause thereby they shall escape the burning cave of hell, 
or climb the diamond battlements of the New Jerusalem. 
There is no more living for the future. possible. There 
is only living 7 the present, feeling assured that as is the 
present, so, in a moral and spiritual sense, must all the future 
be. The law of continuity has prevailed even in this region 
of thought. There is no longer a contrast between this 
world and the next, but an ever-extended uniformity of 
order and of law. 

The secular result-of this change has for some time been 
familiar. This world to the early Christians, who looked 
for its immediate end, was a place not worth working for. 
The only philanthropy of the age was to preach repentance, 
and so save men’s souls from the judgment to come. In 
later Christian times, when the Last Day began to be looked 
on as more distant and uncertain, the relief of suffering, the 
assuaging of all the symptoms of evil, came into practice. Phi- 
lanthropy, then, had two aims: to save men’s souls from hell 
in the first place (a salvation to be accomplished, if needful, 
through much burning of bodies); and, in the second, to 
comfort the faithful under the temporary ills of mortal lot. 
But in these later times, when the Judgment-day is post- 
poned sine die—nay, made in common parlance a sort of 
synonym for the Greek Kalends or “to-morrow-come-never” 
—ain these times, when the whole future world has grown 
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misty, and the present life of this planet comes out in the 
vivid electric light of our universal and instantaneous com- 
munication—in these times, the work to which good men 
turn is different from what it has ever been before. Phi- 
lanthropy seeks indeed still the salvation of souls ; but, save 
in narrow sects of Revivalists, it is hardly in any church 
the old gross idea of salvation from future punishment which 
is sought to be realized, so much as the true salvation from 
sin to righteousness. The sufferings of want and disease 
are also relieved more carefully than ever. But the peculiar 
and predominant philanthropy of the age is the effort not 
to sacrifice this world for the next ; not merely to relieve the 
symptoms of evil, but to mend the world ; to reach the root 
of the diseases of crime and poverty and pestilence ; to pre- 
pare our land, our whoie planet-home, for no “general con- 
flagration,” but for indefinite millenniums of virtue and 
health and prosperous human existence. 

A Monastery of the olden time, where men renounced all 
the joys and interests of life, 


«And sought to merit heaven 
By making earth a hell,” 


and where the monks gave daily dole at the gate to the 
beggars whom their alms supported in idleness almost as 
saintly as their own—such was the type of the virtue which 
prevailed in the Middle Ages as the natural result of the 
received doctrines concerning this world and the next. 

A Social Science Congress, where hundreds of men and 
women meet to consult (perchance sometimes vainly, yet 
very sincerely, as their lives of labour prove) how to pre- 
vent crime, how to cure pauperism, how to hinder the 
approach of epidemics, how to lft women out of the temp- 
tations which drag them down into vice, how, in a word, 
to reach and kill the roots of all the poisonous plants in 
the garden of our land—such is the type of the virtue of 
our time, the natural result of our ideas concerning the 
importance and sanctity of this present life upon earth. 

Again: Another, but still future, result will be a change in 
our way of viewing the death of criminals. The notion that 
when men die they “ fall into the hands” of a terrible Judge, 
that eternal perdition or eternal joy may depend on the 
conditions of mind of the last few hours or moments in this 
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world,—this absurd doctrine seems invariably to come into 
action when it can do mischief, and to be forgotten when 
it might be supposed likely to do good. No wicked man 
seems to be deterred by it from vice or cruelty. Even those 
whose professions expose them often to danger are found to 
be as brave as (on their hypothesis) only a saint has a right 
to be. And when their offences have been so great as 
to end in capital punishment, the doctrine comes up to 
nullify the whole moral of the act of public justice. They 
believe, and are instructed by their appointed teachers to — 
believe, that the most ferocious murderer (having during 
his last hours in jail duly accepted the Christian atone- 
ment) swings from the gallows straight into paradise. One 
wretch after another, with hands red with the blood of his 
kindred, with heart as hard as the nether millstone, with 
words of disgusting hypocrisy on his lips, goes off, “launched 
into eternity” as the cant has it, and firmly assured that 
that “eternity” is for him the immediate beatitude of the 
sons of God. The thing is the disgrace of the Churches, 
the reductio ad absurdwm of their doctrine of the Forgive- 
ness of Sins. But while the scandal yet fills the journals 
of the day, we are told from a thousand pulpits that the 
dogma of the eternity of future punishment is the safeguard 
of public morality! Only when that monstrous teaching 
is ended,—only when men are really taught that 


“God is just ; He made the chain 
Which binds together guilt and pain,” 


and that no solvent of blood, no bony hand of death, can 
dissolve or break that iron link,—only then will the doc- 
trine that there is a Life to come be a support to the laws 
of morality, 


II. Other changes in the popular creed have introduced 
(or rather are beginning to introduce) differences which 
will be hardly less important to the Happiness of life than 
those above stated concerning the next world, have already 
brought into our idea of its Duties. These other changes, 
however, have not yet passed over nearly so many minds 
as the former, and their results must be altogether more 
remote, ‘Till the old orthodox views of God as a wrathful 
and vindictive Being have been wholly exploded, till the 
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dread scene of Calvary has come to be understood univer- 
sally, if not in an Unitarian or Theistic sense, yet in some 
sense such as men like McLeod Campbell would give it, 
the newer and brighter day cannot begin, and the duty of 
being happy, the duty of bringing up children to regard 
Happiness as the normal and healthy and holy condition 
of the souls of God’s creatures, cannot be fully understood. 
Let us explain what we mean more fully. 

A certain mistrust of extreme and unusual prosperity has 
manifested itself under various religions from ancient days. 
The inequalities of human destinies, the success of the 
wicked and the sufferings of the good, have suggested to 
pious souls, from the Psalmist’s days to our own, the idea 
that those inequalities would eventually be reversed and the 
apparent injustice of fate rectified. Souls not pious, but 
devil-worshiping, have, on the other hand, seen in extraor- 
dinary felicity an object for the jealousy of superior beings. 
Niobe’s children, so beautiful and numerous, must perish 
by the shafts of envious deity. Creesus must be ruined 
before death seals a life of unbroken prosperity. One way 
or another, by the pious way or the impious, men have 
always looked for catastrophes to terminate unusual happi- 
ness, and the natural mutations of events have sufficiently 
supported and verified their expectations. 

Much further than this, however, has modern mistrust of 
felicity proceeded. Christianity, 1n giving sacredness to 
sorrow, in proclaiming comfort to the mourner and blessings 
on every bowed and humbled head, has had from the first, 
and even in its purest form, a tendency to instil a distrust 
of the opposite conditions of joy and cheerfulness. The 
exaggerations and corruptions which the faith taught on the 
Mount of Galilee has undergone, have deepened this ten- 
dency inordinately, till the genial spirit of the great Founder 
has often seemed to disappear altogether from the Christian 
Church. Had Polycrates lived seven centuries later than he 
did, he would not merely have feared that his extraordinary 
prosperity would provoke the jealousy of the Immortals, but 
that one so rich as he would have no more chance of attain- 
ing the kingdom of heaven than the camel of entering the 
needle’s eye ; and that, not by the easy sacrifice of his ring, 
but the hard penance of a life in the Theban desert, could 
he propitiate the favour of God. In those days and for ages 
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afterwards, he, and he only, was supposed to be the elect of 
heaven who was most completely denuded of the good 
things of earth. Mosaic promises of lands flowing with milk 
and honey, peaceful years under a man’s own vine and fig- 
tree, numerous progeny and length of days, were no longer 
legitimate objects of the godly man’s ambition. Rather 
were the prophet’s threats of poverty, disease and humilia- 
tion, things to which the seeker after celestial treasure 
aspired. Nothing seems to have more vividly struck the 
Romans who witnessed the early phases of Christianity 
than the gloom of its disciples, contrasted with the gaiety 
which, among all the horrors of the times, their own heathen 
population managed to maintain. In Puritan sentiment, 
what had been fitful shade in Catholicism settled into a 
sort of moral November, wherein the sunshine fell no more 
upon any object, and cold damp gloom pervaded the land. 
To this hour all Catholic countries are gayer than Protes- 
tant ones; and the “merrie England” of olden time (to 
judge at least by the childishness of the jokes at which it 
was ready to laugh) was considerably more light-hearted 
than the England which enjoys its saturnine smile over the 
Saturday Review. Catholic asceticism has a certain raison 
@étre in the admitted vividness of the joys of natural life 
of which it commands the sacrifice. But true Puritan stern- 
ness despises both the pleasure and the sacrifice of the 
pleasure. According to the old witticism, it forbids popular 
sports, not because they are wicked, but because they are 
amusing ; and saves the bear from baiting, not because the 
baiting would give the animal pain, but because it would 
give the spectators pleasure. 

In the actual English mind of to-day, it cannot be doubted 
that the Puritan sentiment has left deep traces. Of course 
the opposite section of the National Church, which from 
Laud’s time has not ceased to encourage sports and mirth 
on festivals, no less than fasting at appointed times, has 
done much to counteract the influence of the Puritans; 
albeit her clergy might too often repeat to the stubborn 
children of Saxondom the complaint of the boys of Jerusa- 
lem, “ We have piped unto you and ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you and ye have not lamented.” 
Spiritual dri/l is a matter at all times repugnant to natures 
having any spontaneity of action ; any real religious joy or 
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sincere religious sorrow, which will not adjust themselves 
by happy accidents to the proper days of the week or sea- 
sons of the Christian year. Again: the immense body of 
the unreligious, the children of this world, who say practi- 
cally, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’—these 
have helped Nature to vindicate her rights against the Puri- 
tan. Where faith abounded most, as in Scotland, there the 
gloom was thickest; there even now a permanent shadow 
has been left upon a race which should have inherited 
the Celtic lightness of spirit of Ireland and Wales. We 
speak under the correction of those more largely acquainted 
with Scotch men and women than ourselves, but as far as 
our knowledge goes, there lives hardly one (however libe- 
rally educated from infancy) on whom Calvinism has not 
left its mark in a certain under-current of sadness, a certain 
vague sense that to enjoy is not “to obey,” but’to trespass 
on the borders of sin. 

Speaking generally, the result of the old creed has been 
to extend over our minds an influence unfriendly to natural 
joy, to that sense which we perceive in all children not arti- 
ficially depressed, the sense of delight in existence, inde- 
pendent of other conditions than those which the Creator 
has attached to life and health. This condition, for which all 
the gold in the world would be too poor a price, we actually 
behold only under rarest circumstances among adult men 
and women, and, I venture to affirm, never among those who 
are deeply imbued with the ideas of the popular religion. 
These last may have much better things than joyous, child- 
like spirits; they may have heavenly hope and blessed 
inward peace ; but the childlike spirits they have not got; 
though why the one should exclude the other, is not to be 
explained without admissions from which most enlightened 
Christians would shrink. The education which most of us 
receive leads us to expect the world to prove a “Vale of 
Tears,” and all its pleasures Apples of Sodom. Thus all that 
vast prestige which comes of anticipation, of looking for 
good or looking for evil, is all on the side of evil from our 
first entry into life. We are as travellers visiting the gal- 
leries of the Capitol or the Louvre. We have been told to 
expect to see certain ugly statues and pictures, and we are 
consequently on the look-out for them. When we reach 
them we pause before them. “Ah! here is the hideous 
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Clytzemnestra ; here the gray, cold St. Bruno ; here the dis- 
gusting Butcher's Shop.” Had we been told to look for the 
Faun of Praxiteles or the Venus of Milo, for the gorgeous 
Rubens or magnificent Titians, we should have hurried past 
all that was ugly and mean, and stood, till the swift march 
hurried us on, thankfully drinking in the grace and the 
glory of Nature. How will the new creed deal with this 
matter of natural enjoyment ? 

There can be little doubt that when a generation has 
grown up under the influences of a creed which shall, at all 
events, exclude belief in an eternal Hell and personal Devil ; 
when the idea of Sin shall be understood in the filial rather 
than the servile sense, a great reaction as to natural enjoy- 
ment will take place, and Virtue will be divorced from 
Gloom and wedded to Cheerfulness. Habits of feeling out- 
last the notions from which they arise, and will thus make 
the change long incomplete, while the immersion in business 
cares of half our population must leave religious ideas of any 
kind a limited scope; but yet a perceptible change, we be- 
lieve, must take place, and is even now in progress. Men will 
enjoy more the natural blessings of life, and will be more 
thankful for what they enjoy. The thankfulness will purify 
and elevate and vastly increase the enjoyment, and the 
heightened enjoyment will stimulate greater thankfulness. 

Again: The wondrous drama of Calvary, at which (accor- 
ding to orthodox views) all heaven and earth stood aghast, 
is certainly calculated to absorb the whole attention of those 
who believe in it, and to divert their regards from the every- 
day scenes wherein the Creator displays His ordinary good- 
ness. No one who thoroughly realizes that tremendous con- 
ception and the extent of the benefit it is supposed to have 
effected, can find leisure to think also very much about such 
Providential gifts as sight and hearing and food and sleep,— 
about loving friends, and wise books, and sunny skies, and 
odorous flowers, and all the joys of this beautiful world, to 
which the senses and the intellect of man have been made 
the portals. No one has time enough to think, no one has 
heart enough to feel grateful for things like these, when 
there is that stupendous Redemption to occupy all thought 
and feeling. We do not stop to thank the man who rescues — 
us from a burning house, because he also throws a cloak over 
our shoulders, But when men come to think of God simply 
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as the Giver of a/J good, and not primarily as the awful 
“Father” who stands behind the Cross, then will begin a 
habit of considering His secular benefits in quite a new 
manner. Every one who has himself quitted the orthodox 
churches must have perceived this phenomenon taking place 
in his own mind. Expressions of gratitude for, and enu-. 
merations of, natural blessings, are rare almost in propor- 
tion to the orthodoxy of the sects in whose worship they 
find a place. They immediately appear and multiply as 
we recede from orthodoxy. Thus we conclude that the 
transition which sooner or later must modify, if not explode, 
the popular doctrine of the Atonement, will tend to make 
men think more of, be more grateful for, and enjoy more, 
the natural pleasures of existence. 

Again: Not only the relinquishing of the old tremendous 
dogma, but the admission of the new views of the perfection 
of the Divine Goodness, will make men feel that they are 
out of harmony with His merciful will, out of sympathy 
with His bright world, when they yield to prolonged sorrow 
or indulge a melancholy frame of mind. Grief will be borne 
with a greater effort to rise above it into serenity and cheer- 
fulness ; and innocent pleasure will be tasted, not with that 
pseudo “ moderation” which is the term for a sort of un- 
meaning asceticism peculiar to the Protestant mind, but 
with hearty and natural enjoyment. There will be then 
not Seven Sacraments nor Two, but a thousand; and each 
will be a Eucharist, at which we shall not merely put 
our lips to the chalice, but drink the bright wine of life 
with thankful hearts, and pass it on to all whom our hands 
can reach. 

The recognition of the sanctity of the natural laws (of 
which we shall speak hereafter as one of the great changes 
of the time) must also contribute not a little to the recog- 
nition of the sanctity of natural Joy ; for such joy appears 
as one of the clearest of the designs of nature. We are 
intended to enjoy sleep—else why is the moment of gather- 
ing slumber so full of sweetness? We are meant to enjoy 
food—else why the infinite varieties of agreeable flavours 
presented to our palates by the means of necessary nutri- 
ment? We are meant to enjoy sweet odours, fresh sun- 
shine and calm starlight ; the sea, the mountains ; the soci- 
_ ety of our kind; the love of husband, wife, child, parent, 
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friend—else why are they all so fitted to our natures? To 
frustrate the beneficent intentions of Providence, to take 
kindness with coldness and indifference, will by and by be 
looked on as no less ungrateful to God than similar treat- 
ment of his gifts would be to a human benefactor. To say, 
“T never know or care what you give me,” would be an 
ungracious retort to a mother who strove tenderly to sur- 
round us with gentle cares. Why it should be less ungra- 
cious to say practically the same to God does not appear. 


III. A strongly marked distinction between the results 
of the old creed and the new must appear in the conception 
of a Perfect Life. To the old Romans and Greeks, the part 
which religion occupied among the duties and interests of 
life was comparatively small. A hero of Plutarch, the “mag- 
nanimous man” of Aristotle, might or might not be specially 
addicted to sacrificing to Jupiter or any other god or god- 
dess ; and might or might not have been initiated in the Mys- 
teries, or have built a temple or erected a statue or altar, 
quite indifferently as regarded his general claims to be con- 
sidered good or great. Though any flagrant impiety might 
have been accounted a blot on his character, yet the whole 
attitude of the man as regarded the Immortals, and his warm 
expectations of Elysium or vivid terrors of Tartarus, were 
matters well-nigh ignored in the estimate made of him by 
his countrymen. To be just, brave, of equal mind in pros- 
perity and adversity, and, above all, to be a patriot—these 
were the characteristics which, in the opinion of the ancients, 
constituted nobility of nature. The life which most strongly 
illustrated them was the most perfect life of which they had 
formed a conception. 

Very different was the ideal of medieval times. Here 
the religious side of life threw into shade the moral and 
secular ; and a man was judged to be good, not merely pri- 
marily on account of his religious exercises, but for their 
sakes exclusively when his outward life might rather have 
provoked condemnation. The standard of judgment was 
transposed ; and whereas it had before been a man’s rela- 
tions to his fellow-men which determined them to praise or 
condemn him, it was now his supposed relations to God in 
which (such was the marvellous potency of the Christian 
idea!) they learned chiefly to regard him. Morals were so 
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far submerged in religion, that no independent judgment 
was based upon them. Such at least is the impression left 
on us by the chronicles of the times, although some deduc- 
tion from it ought probably to be made on the consideration 
that priests and monks were the common historians, and 
that the public opinion of the Dark Ages has descended to us 
only as the opinion of the cloister. 

Again: In Protestant times and countries, while the 
moral element has been vastly elevated, and the domestic 
and social virtues generally made to play a higher part in 
the construction of a perfect character, the accepted standard 
of life has been as it were bifurcated ; there is one standard 
for the “professed Christian,” another for the man of the 
world; one standard preached of in churches and written- 
about in pious biographies, another and wholly different one 
to be found in newspaper obituaries and the conversation 
of men and women in clubs and drawing-rooms. While the 
old Roman had only honour for a hero, and the medieval 
‘Christian for a saint, we have abundance of reverence for 
our saints aud most genuine enthusiasm for our heroes. 
But at the same time it must be observed that the Roman 
ideal lacked many of the chivalrous and unselfish qualities 
we demand from the hero; while the medieval saint, if he 
escaped our police regulations as a mendicant, would assur- 
edly fall under our contempt as a fanatic. Taking all, 
ancient and modern, together, we meet nowhere with the 
complete ideal of the Perfect Man. Our own hero who is 
no saint, and our saint who is no hero, can in no case be 
received as models of the character which must absolutely 
unite heroism and sanctity. 

A different idea of perfect human nature from either of 
these half-sided ones seems destined to arise in future. Re- 
motely rooted among the dogmas of the old theology lie the 
ideas of the impurity of the flesh, the intrinsic merit of 

- self-denial, and many cognate notions concerning meats and 
drinks, marriage, and other matters connected with our 
physical life. These ideas, so long as they pervaded men’s 
minds, left no room for the great modern dogma which has 
sprung up as they have died down—the SANCTITY OF 

Natura Laws. A purer theology, freeing God’s character 
from miserable shades, ever-advancing Science adding each 
hour a fresh verse to the endless psalm glorifying the wis- 
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dom and goodness displayed in His creation—these have 
given us the great new doctrine which is destined to affect 
beneficently every department of human life. The moment 
men receive it thoroughly, the idea of a Perfect Life must 
thenceforth be the idea of a life developing every faculty of 
the mind, every power of the body, every holy affection of 
the heart of man. We shall have no more of those lop-sided 
saints who fill the niches of the Past. We shall have saints 
who shall be heroes, and heroes who shall be saints; men 
and women who shall shew at last how beautiful and noble 
a thing is that Thought of God which we speak of as Human 
Nature. 

With the change in the idea of what constitutes a perfect 
man, must come a corresponding change in systems of 
Education. Hitherto, those who have regarded Religion as 
the one thing needful, have aimed so to saturate the minds 
of their pupils with their own beliefs and imbue them with 
their own sentiments, as to make the future man or woman, 
before all things else, a Catholic, an Anglican, or an Evan- 
gelical. That he should-read and hear nothing but what 
should tend to enforce the special views of his teacher, and 
that he should be led, lured, guided, driven, goaded, in one 
way or other forced, to adopt those views,—this has been 
the most essential part of the process of education. When 
the parent or guardian has made of the boy a devotee of 
the Romish Church, doubting nothing she teaches, and obe- 
diently following all her behests—or when he has made 
him a devout and ascetic Anglican—or has carried him 
through the process of an Evangelical “conversion”—in 
each case the work of education has been felt to be satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

Very different in this respect will be the labours of future 
teachers. In a late number of this Review, the duty was 
urged of honestly and frankly bringing up all children com- 
mitted to our charge in those religious ideas which to our 
own consciences have approved themselves as true. The 
disgrace of those who have themselves attained to pure and 
happy thoughts of God, and who yet for worldly motives 
allow their children to grow up under beliefs false, low and 
miserable—this disgrace and sin we maintained could not 
for ever be laid at the door of liberal thinkers. When men 
better understand the bearing of their own views, when 
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those views are partaken of more generally, the practice 
will cease of accepting our opponents’ idea that the next 
best thing to not knowing a truth is not telling it. But 
will the instruction of future Unitarians and Theists of all 
shades to their children be therefore only a repetition of the 
old effort to drench the pupil’s mind with the teacher’s 
beliefs, and keep from him every opposing idea? Surely 
there will be a great difference, and for this reason. 

It is a part of the old creed in all its forms, that one 
special and exclusive Divine Revelation has been given to 
mankind. It may be Jewish, or Mahometan, or Catholic, 
or Reformed; but one only there is or can be, and that 
of course is the doctrine of the believer's own church, 
whichever it may chance to be. “ne moment a Christian 
fairly passes beyond this narrow idea of revelation, and 
admits that God has spoken to Hindoos and Parsees as well 
as to the Prophets in his own direct line of spiritual ances- 
try, from that moment he has transcended the bounds of 
orthodoxy, and entered on the path whose only logical end 
is Parker’s doctrine of the normality and universality of 
Inspiration. Now a man who believes that he and his 
Church possess the clue to eternal truth, that God has 
wrought a cycle of miracles to give it him, and that the 
rest of mankind grope in darkness,—such a man cannot 
approach the religions of other men with fairness and open- 
ness of mind. It would be to stultify himself to maintain 
that he had been taught his creed by teachers delegated 
from God, or by a book written at God’s dictation, and yet 
admit at the same time that another man, without such 
teachers or such book, knew something more of religion 
than himself. He may indeed, if he be singularly humble 
and honest, admit with shame that a Heathen or a Jew 
may be morally better than himself, but as wise as he, in 
any, the smallest, matter which should concern religion, he 
cannot think him. Thus such an one is unavoidably defi- 
cient in that candid, genial, cosmopolitan spirit, whereby 
large and free souls, going forth through the world of buoks 
and men, receive the fullest culture, and concentrate the 
light of many minds on the subjects of their thoughts. 

Here, then, will be a marked feature in the liberal edu- 
cation of the future. The youth will indeed be fully in- 
structed in his parents’ religious views, and as he grows up 
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he will be shewn why they have accepted one doctrine and 
why they have rejected another. His mind will be stored 
with whatever treasures of pious feelings and rational judg- 
ments they can bequeath to him. But he will not go out 
among other men or study their writings with the precon- 
ceived idea that he has come straight out of the schools of 
the Prophets, or that he has got God’s last word locked up 
in the Testament in his trunk. 

It is a remarkable sight to one who travels much to 
observe how the adherents of every form of the old creed 
mutually despise the worship of those who hold a different 
form, even if it be one but slightly removed from their own. 
We all know how at home Churchmen and Dissenters 
respectively feel to the cultus of the parish church and the 
village “tabernacle,” the county town cathedral and the 
Baptist chapel. To hear a Low-churchman talk of St. Al- 
ban’s, or a Puseyite of some “barn” (as he calls an ugly 
church) where the Evangelical clergyman pours out his 
Christian appeals, is enough to bewilder the listener who 
stands remote from both, and remembers that they are 
actually members of the same great Church and repeat the 
same creeds every Sunday. Again: The behaviour of Pro- 
testants in Romanist churches abroad has long been the 
scandal of southern Europe; while the conduct of nearly 
all Christians amid the kneeling and barefooted worshipers 
in the mosques of the East, is enough to make the disciples 
of Islam believe them “infidels” indeed. Only those who 
are assured that God has taught their brethren as well as 
themselves, and that He hears prayer uttered in every spi- 
ritual dialect—only those whose eye of faith sees the incense 
from all earth’s thousand altars blend ere it reach the sky— 
can reverence aright the worship of their fellow-men. The 
education which will make men thus feel, will be the reli- 
gious education of the youth of the future. Instead of 
insisting on an overstrained and unquestioning reverence 
for the particular form of belief and worship of the parent, 
and encouraging a corresponding irreverence and contempt 
for the creed or cultus of others, the effort of the teacher 
will be to inspire a profound love and respect for Truth as 
truth, wherever it is to be found, a sincere sympathy for 
piety, even when it uses the least congenial expression. 
“ By this” also “may we know that we have passed from 
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death unto life,” if Truth be dearer to us than the creed we 
learned at our mother’s knees, and if the Love of God, dis- 
cerned as genuine in any human heart, never fail to call 
forth our sympathy and honour. 


We have now discussed a few of the most important of 
those changes in the popular creed which seem immediately 
impending, and whose results we contemplate with unal- 
loyed hopefulness. There are other changes either impend- 
ing or within easy probability, which suggest more anxious 
speculations. There is the vast comprehensive change— 
nay, revolution—from a religion resting on a definite and 
elaborate system of theology claiming Divine Authority, to 
a religion whose theology is too simple to be called a system, 
and which claims no other authority than that which it 
derives from the reason and conscience of man. There is 
impending a second and hardly lesser change, which con- 
cerns our ideas of sin; Sin in the abstract, as an act either 
of treason against God, or else (as some would tell us) as 
the mere stumble of the infant learning its first faltering 
steps ; and Sin in the concrete, the actual guilt or innocence 
of many acts which hitherto have passed unquestioned 
under the condemnation of the supposed Divine Authority. 
Lastly, there is impending a third great change, the change 
which must take place in our practical forms of worship 
when the conception of the nature and objects of Prayer 
have been remodelled in accordance with the truer science, 
the higher piety of coming time. These great changes and 
their results, together with some lesser and collateral alter- 
ations in our thoughts and their secular manifestations, we 
shall hope in some measure to trace in a future paper. 
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II—THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 


THE cry is going forth from various sections of the Chris- 
tian church in this country, that there is a dearth of minis- 
ters. In the Establishment, the supply by no means equals 
the demand, and the candidates for ordination are coming, 
in increasing numbers every year, from training colleges of 
very inferior pretensions, rather than from the national 
universities. In the Dissenting denominations the same 
tendency manifests itself The Independents have recently 
bewailed the small proportion of their divinity students who 
take a degree when it is placed within their reach. Some 
sections at least of the Wesleyans are obliged to lament that 
they have more harvest than labourers. The college to 
which Unitarians look for their leading ministers is rich in 
everything except students. Various suggestions have been 
made as to the remedy for this state of things. In order 
to judge how far they are likely to succeed, we must first 
endeavour to ascertain its cause. 

The change which has taken place in modern days in the 
manner of looking at the minister of religion, is indicated 
by the altered phraseology by which his walk of life is 
described. Instead of speaking of “the priestly office,” we 
now talk of “the clerical profession.” The old idea of the 
priest, as still preserved in the Roman Catholic Chureh, and 
in a portion at least of that of England, sinks entirely all 
considerations as to his personal qualities, by looking exelu- 
sively at his official character. He holds his high position 
and exercises his sacred functions, not by right of any powers 
or acquirements of his own, but exclusively on account of 
the authority transmitted to him at his ordination. His 
dignity and claim to respect are therefore quite irrespective 
of his talents or virtues. And though human instincts are 
too strong to allow this theory to be practically acquiesced 
in to its full extent, and men will honour intellect and mo- 
rality more than ignorant stupidity and sensualism, even 
when both are alike covered with the priest’s garment,— 
yet there are many well-known cases in which, while it is 
acknowledged that the man is despised, it is nevertheless 
held that in his official character as priest he must be 
obeyed. Though the medium be a base one, it serves to . 
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convey by apostolical succession the electric current of 
divine influence. Though the vessel be cracked, and im- 
pure both inside and out, it does not thereby pollute the 
holy water poured into it. When once made a priest, a man 
_ is henceforth in a position apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. As he thereby loses some of the interests, pursuits 
and amusements, in which others may innocently partake, 
so he at the same time gains a dignity he can never again 
forfeit. The priestly office outweighs all considerations of 
individual character and conduct. 

To the majority of Englishmen, however, the minister of 
religion appears in a very different light. Though much of 
the old phraseology still hangs about us, it is probable that 
all sections of the Established Church but one, and nearly 
all Dissenters, agree in regarding him only as a worthy 
clergyman, who has deliberately assumed the position as his 
life's work, and who holds it in right of his self-devoted 
consecration of his powers to God’s service, rather than of 
- any human ordination. In this view, the minister who 
fulfils his duty thoroughly is worthy of highest respect and 
honour ; the one who simply gets through his work without 
disgrace is tolerated ; while he whose character is inconsis- 
tent with his position is at once to be expelled from his 
office. The priest’s garment is not here allowed to conceal 
any moral disqualifications, or even to place talent and 
incompetence on an equality. To have obtained a footing 
among the consecrated ranks, no longer secures any one a 
permanent place there. Success or failure, continued service 
or speedy expulsion, respect and influence or neglect and 
obscurity, are the alternatives, in this as in other professions, 
awarded to knowledge or ignorance, strength or weakness, 
industry or indolence, virtue or vice. 

Those therefore who feel themselves attracted to the min- 
istry in the present day, have to look at it as a profession. 
Not that they are justified in entering on it simply as a 
means of living. The nature of its duties makes it essential 
that there should be a high and noble motive, “a call” from 
~ God, and that a felt love of the especial studies and pursuits 
to be engaged in should precede the entrance on preparation 
even for a ministerial career. But taking for granted that 
there is this moral preparedness, the man who aspires to 
the ministry must necessarily ask himself how far he is 
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likely to succeed init. That he has the requisite education, 
that he has been accepted by ordination or some equivalent 
to it, will not, among Nonconformists at least, secure for 
him all that he may desire. The veneration for the mere 
office being in a great measure lost, there is nothing to 
replace it but respect for the inherent powers and actual 
achievements of the man; and he who cannot command 
this respect will find himself in every way miserable in the 
clerical profession. He will not only fail to obtain the 
sufficient means of livelihood ; he will also miss, what is 
even more valuable, the consciousness of success in the path 
he has chosen. 

There is no doubt that a perception, more or less clear 
and definite, of this changed state of feeling, operates in 
many instances in deterring young men from making the 
ministry their chosen profession. The cases in which there 
is so manifest a call to the work that the alternative of 
following any other course cannot be thought of, and the 
language of the heart is, “Woe unto me if I preach not the 
gospel,’ must be comparatively few. Generally speaking, 
there is a comparison of different paths in life, and a caleu- 
lation of results, before the ministry is embraced as a pro- 
fession. Hence it is the view of many persons that the 
principal means of increasing the number of ministers is to 
improve their worldly position. Notice is often drawn to 
the contrast between the income of a working clergyman, 
and that which the same man might gain in another pro- 
fession or in trade. The inference desired is, that larger 
incomes would produce a larger number of efficient clergy- 
men. We believe that the expectation of such a result is 
to some extent delusive. That men should be willing to 
devote a greater portion of their property than they do at 
present to the service of religion, is no doubt much to be 
desired. But they ought to do this from a loving allegiance 
and a loyal self-devotion to spiritual interests, not from a 
fallacious hope that they shall thus bribe men to become 
ministers. You can no more manufacture a minister than 
you can a poet. The men who are tempted into the minis- 
try solely by the pecuniary rewards that it offers, are not 
likely to prove worthy labourers. At the same time, every 
change by which a better rate of remuneration than that 
now offered is made customary in the clerical profession, 
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will do something to remove a barrier which does at present 
stand in the way of the increase in the number of ministers 
which is demanded by the amount of work that has to be 
done. However high be the motives and however pure the 
character of one who is looking to the ministry for his life’s 
career, he must be aware that the education he will receive 
and the habits he will form during his period of training, 
must tend to render indispensable to his comfort those 
refinements of social life, and opportunities of mental culti- 
vation and congenial society, which are totally inconsistent 
with poverty. He may be entirely free from selfish and 
mercenary feelings, and sincerely fond of ministerial work, 
and may yet shrink from the prospect of a life of struggle 
with the difficulties of a scanty income, accompanied by the 
necessity of maintaining the position of a gentleman. He 
dreads to find himself fond of reading, yet unable to pur- 
chase books ; capable of enjoying refined society, yet shut 
- out from entering it on terms of equality, and compelled to 
be content to appear in it only as a favour; fully appre- 
ciating the advantages of education, yet deprived of the 
means of giving it to his children ; anxious to devote all his 
powers to mental and spiritual work, yet obliged frequently 
to employ himself in considering how he can multiply the 
few loaves and small fishes that fall to his lot. It is no 
detraction from the nobility of purpose with which a man 
enters life, to say that such a prospect may make him pause, 
and that in many cases it altogether deters him from making 
the ministry his profession. To render the income of the 
profession commensurate with its importance, would remove 
this barrier. But it should not be expected that this will 
by itself prove sufficient to remedy the scarcity of Christian 
labourers complained of. There are other considerations, 
perhaps even more important, to be attended to. 

The complaint that the ministers of religion are under- 
paid is, in fact, often pressed far beyond its legitimate limits. 
In the Church, the scanty incomes of the curates are coun- 
terbalanced by the very large ones enjoyed by the higher 
dignitaries. Among Nonconformists, the men of striking 
_ power, intellectual or moral, always find their own level 
and obtain a competent support. Among those who toil on 
with a very scanty pittance, it is, sometimes at least, the case 
that they are persons totally unfitted, by defects either of 
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nature or education, for being ministers at all; there are 
many who would probably not succeed much better in any 
other walk of life. But after making all these deductions 
and allowances, the fact still remains that even the most 
successful Nonconformist minister cannot hope to reap so 
plenteous a harvest of pecuniary reward as the successful 
merchant or lawyer or physician. But the ministry has 
compensations which serve to counterbalance these draw- 
backs ; and it is unreasonable for those who feel and value 
the distinguishing advantages of their profession, to grumble 
perpetually because it is not also equally rich in this world’s 
good. As no man can serve God and mammon, so no man 
can at the same time be gathering in a spiritual and a mate- 
rial harvest. Let us try to point out what are these com- 
pensating advantages which make the clerical profession 
dear to the heart of him who has experienced them. 

Many a successful merchant laments his inability to give 
more than the odds and ends of his time to intellectual 
culture. For thinking and studying he has only the inter- 
vals of business. Many a lawyer and physician esteems it 
his greatest happiness to devote his leisure hours to litera- 
ture or philosophy. Now the minister is able to make these, 
the highest pursuits of our race, not his occasional indul- 
gence, but his regular occupation. Thought and study are 
his peculiar work. Joined with these, the cultivation of his 
moral and religious powers, that he may be able to cultivate 
those faculties in others, and the development of the sweet 
charities of life, are his habitual employment. It is surely 
no small advantage for a man to have a path in life which 
thus makes his work occupy and engage all the higher parts 
of his nature. The diligent employment of any of the powers 
God gives is a good and noble thing. The man who labours 
with his body, especially if he seeks opportunities to exer- 
cise his mental faculties as a rest from bodily work, deserves 
no scorn. But the higher the class of faculties our peculiar 
task calls forth, the more enviable our position. We doubt 
if any minister, who has a few years’ experience of the 
sweets of his profession, would change places with the 
wealthy merchant, when he remembers that he must pur- 
chase that wealth by devoting to business the time he now 
gives to mental growth and moral effort. This is what is 
really meant when it is said that employment in clerical 
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duties is doing God’s work. There is nothing really more 
divine, nothing more strictly in accordance with God’s will, 
in preaching and visiting the sick, than there is in plough- 
ing and weaving, book-keeping and manufacturing, if they 
are done dutifully and religiously. But the former occupa- 
tion employs a higher class of faculties, one which brings 
us into closer union with God. To be able to give the life 
to this is the highest privilege a human being can enjoy. 

To a perception of this advantage of the clerical profes- 
sion, in the fact that its habitual work calls forth and 
engages the higher parts of our nature, must be added a 
genuine interest in the advance of religion and morality in 
the world, and a strong philanthropic feeling, to lead a man 
thoroughly to devote himself to this employment. The - 
pecuniary prospect can never be the leading motive; if 
there is good reason to hope that they who preach the 

-gospel will be able to live by the gospel, this is as much as 
will be asked for by those who enter on the task with right 
feelings, and this is also as much as we can ever expect 
will be generally provided for the clergy. 

How then do these considerations explain the decreasing 
number of candidates for the ministry? It must be con- 
fessed that the tone of a large portion of modern English 
society tends to depreciate in men’s minds the value of the 
motives above alluded to, and to give exaggerated import- 
ance to the attainment of wealth. It is not that there is a 
general diminution of interest in religion, or that the desire 
to be useful in promoting the highest interests of the human 
race is less powerful now than it was in other days. But 
it is perceived that others besides the clergy may engage in 
these labours, that he who is outside the clerical profession 
may nevertheless do much religious and philanthropic work. 
When a young man is deliberating about his future course, 
the alternative is not—as it once appeared to be—to be a 

clergyman or to be altogether unconnected with all efforts 
in the cause of duty and of God. The first great motive 
which would lead to a ministerial life has therefore less 
power. The other consideration, the choice of a profession 
which shall employ the higher rather than the lower facul- 
ties, loses some of its weight, when the popular estimate of 
riches sways the mind, to the exclusion, or at least the 
abatement, of that strong desire for mental and moral growth 
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which should counterbalance it. Add to this other minor 
discouragements, and there is sufficient explanation of the 
comparative dearth of aspirants worthy of the clerical pro- 
fession. 

Turn we then to the remedies for this state of things. It 
can hardly be doubted that it is a state that should be 
altered. No one who believes in and cares for Religion and 
Morality, whatever be his theology, will deny the absolute 
necessity for the existence of a clergy. That there should 
be a class of men by profession thinkers and students, who 
make it their one great concern, the work of their lives, to 
seek for truth and as far as they know it to teach it, pre- 
pared by education and trained by experience to arouse and 
strengthen the religious impressions and feelings of their 
brethren, and ever ready to give a helping hand to every 
cause of true philanthropy, is as essential to the well-being 
of the community, as the existence of husbandmen to cul- 
tivate food for the body, or physicians to care for its health. 
Changing circumstances may do much to modify the pecu- 
liar characteristics and position of the clergy; they can 
never destroy the need for such men. The means of increas- 
ing their number cannot be found in any formal plan or 
artful organization, but must be sought in an adaptation of 
the thoughts and feelings of the community to the altered 
circumstances in which society exists. The old veneration 
for the priestly office being lost, the notion of a peculiar 
sanctity in the clergyman being abandoned, the idea that 
he does the work of Religion for the people, and that they 
have nothing to do with it, beimg renounced, there is 
needed, to take the place of these exploded superstitions, 
a higher estimate than formerly prevailed of the value of 
spiritual pursuits and interests, and a consciousness that 
the cultivation of the immortal parts of our nature is a 
better thing than mere money-making. This right estimate 
of things does already to some extent prevail. Every indi- 
vidual who shews by his conduct that he possesses it does 
something to help on its progress. Whenever he refuses 
homage to mere riches, consents to recognize a higher 
standard of value, gives his own time and labour to spi- 
ritual work, publicly honours the thinker and the saint, 
however low their worldly position, he is thereby hasten- 
ing on the silent revolution which, when it reaches its 
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consummation, will place the clergy in their right position 
as the most honoured of the community, simply because 
they are its most intellectual and spiritual members. 

It will be objected to these statements that, as a matter 
of fact, the clergy of the present day, including those of 
every Christian church, are not strikingly pre-eminent for 
intellectual ability. The popular estimate of them is often 
that they are good but weak, with right intentions but 
deficient in practical power. The old story, that it is a libel 
to call a lawyer a fool, because a fool cannot be a good 
lawyer, but that a similar aspersion on a clergyman is no 
libel, because his folly is no necessary bar to his profes- 
sional efficiency, represents the impression still prevalent 
in many quarters. But this impression arose when the old — 
idea was maintained, that it was the office which dignified 
the man, and in proportion as our people outgrow this 
idea, they demand a class of ministers not only respectable 
in character, but also powerful in intellect. Even if it be 
acknowledged that, while there are striking exceptions whose 
eminence is universally recognized, many modern ministers 
are simply commonplace men, and that there is often found 
among them a want of practical sense and power such as 
habits of business cultivate, this will not affect the cha- 
racter of the profession as a whole. Let the concession be 
made the most of, and the fact yet remains, that the clergy 
of this country exhibit an amount of intellectual power and 
mental cultivation such as is found in no other class. In 
villages and country districts they are the centre of every- 
thing that promotes enlightenment and spiritual progress. 
In towns they are found among the active leaders in all 
educational and philanthropic movements, and often hold- 
ing a high place among local philosophers and literati. 
Two obstacles require to be removed in order that this may 
be more generally true of them. The first is the habit of 
expecting from a clergyman attention to many trivial duties, 
such as might as well be performed by a man of very 
inferior education. Modern satirists have drawn amusing 
pictures of the multiplied avocations of a pastor, who is 
called on to arrange Sunday-schools, to superintend day- 
schools, to preside at ladies’ meetings, to organize every 
kind of charitable society, to manage his choir, to make 
himself sociable in all the homes of his congregation, and 
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to be the general adviser and pleasant companion, as well 
as the religious guide, of his people. It may be granted 
that it is his duty to take an interest in everything that is 
for the welfare of his congregation, and to give it a general 
superintendence. But as far as details are concerned, it is 
his part to set others to work rather than to work himself, 
and if his time is frittered away in constant minute serving, 
he has no hours left for reading and thought. The cases 
in which the evil reaches its height are found among Dis- 
senters, where especially the visiting demanded from the 
minister is a very serious encroachment. The duty of pas- 
toral visitation, especially to those who are in sickness or 
sorrow, is not denied. The advantage to the minister him- 
self, of alternating with his study of Religion such practical 
application of its power, is undoubted. But in many cases, 
this demand for a minister's visits arises not from a desire 
for religious conversation, but from a feelmg that they are 
“an attention,” to which the people have a rightful claim. 
The limit to the claim is, that its exercise shall not interfere 
with such time for thought and reading as may enable him 
to maintain his intellectual position. If he is so busy going 
“from house to house” that his pulpit services become 
valueless for want of due preparation, or that his own mind 
stands still, the minister is thus fatally injuring himself, 
and is at the same time lowering his profession. 

The other obstacle to the proper dignity of the clerical 
profession is the notion that it places its members in a 
different category from other men; that, on the one hand, 
allowances must be made for them, they must be treated 
with a gentleness almost like that due to women; and 
that, on the other, indulgences, amusements and occupa- 
tions justifiable in the case of the laity are forbidden to 
the clergy. This they must entirely renounce. As they 
claim a right to do without blame what other men do, and 
practically assert that nothing is wrong for the minister 
which is not wrong for the man, so they must simply stand 
on their own merits, shelter themselves under no profes- 
sional shield, but be willing to fight their own battles on a 
perfect level with other sections of the community. Much 
has yet to be done to vindicate the manly character of the 
clergy. Let them banish every approach to effeminacy. 
Let them vindicate their right to appear at the card-table, 
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the ball and the theatre, on the race-course and the hunt- 
ing-field, unless they are prepared to preach that it is wrong 
for their congregations to be seen there. Let them take 
their place in the cricket-club, the rifle-corps, the boating- 
match, as freely as they did in their student days, provided 
the taste for these athletic exercises still survives. With all 
this, let them refuse to accept any concessions to them on 
account of their profession, and shew they can hold their 
own on every fair field without asking for favour, and the 
consequence will be a greater and truer respect than any 
now given. A further result will be, that when it is seen 
that a ministerial life is not synonymous with an unmanly 
life or a virtual retirement from the world, many an ener- 
getic youth, with warm sympathies and high aspirations, who — 
now shrinks from destining himself to the ministry because 
he wishes to be like other men, and not to be frightened 
from this or that pursuit by the bugbear, “It is not fit for 
a parson to do,” will enter the clerical profession ; and of 
such “muscular Christians” the best ministers are often 
made, 

Let it not be supposed, because we have deprecated the 
demand for so large a portion of the minister’s time in 
visiting as will interfere with his individual culture, that 
we are blind to the value of his social influence, or the 
happiness it may give him when rightly exercised. The 
prospect of this is not perhaps calculated to allure candi- 
dates to the ministry, because it is a thing that can hardly 
be understood by anticipation ; but those who have experi- 
enced it may be believed when they say that it is a source of 
ever-increasing satisfaction. There is something indescrib- 
ably close and tender in the friendship between a minister 
and his flock. Rich and poor, young and old, welcome 
him, consult him, confide in him. He is at home in every 

home. The well-spread table of the wealthy always has 
room for him, and the working man is not ashamed to ask 
him to share his humble meal. When the door of the 
house of mourning is closed to every other guest, his entrance 
is no intrusion, but a comfort. As he approaches the bed 
of sickness, the dim eye brightens and the pale cheek flushes 
with pleasure. He is associated in his people’s hearts with 
their most touching household memories,—the marriage tie, 
the new-born babe, the grave of the departed. He has the 
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privilege which is the most severe test of friendship, that 
of reproof ; and words which from another would be resented 
as an insult, are from him often received as a mark of kind- 
ness. Little children look on him as a second father, youth 
comes to him for guiding sympathy, maturity finds in him 
a trusted friend, and even while he is yet young, old age 
waives its privilege in his favour and treats him as on an 
equality with itself. If the happiness arising from the 
relation of the true minister to his people could but be 
understood by young men about to choose their career in 
life, it would indeed be a strong motive to incline them to 
the profession. As we have said, they can hardly realize 
it from the experience of others. 

There is one other requirement to make the ministry 
what it ought to be, and that is the enjoyment of perfect ~ 
freedom. Any education worthy of the name fills the pupil 
with an earnest love of truth. The mind desires to examine 
for itself, and to judge by means of its own powers, all 
assertions presented to it. If there be any intellectual 
energy, there is a corresponding indisposition to receive a 
system passively. If there be any moral energy, there is a 
corresponding disdain at the notion of concealing thought 
and opinion. The noblest and strongest young men are 
therefore just those who most certainly shrink from mental 
bondage, and refuse to shackle themselves by subscription 
at the very outset of their career. There are many who get 
over the difficulty by what we must designate sophistry. 
There are others who are by this cause precluded from the 
Church of England ministry. Among Dissenters the same 
evil prevails, in some cases in a worse form, the candidate 
for the ministry having to make a statement of his opinions, 
or even to undergo a verbal examination, before he can be 
accepted. Even those who consider themselves the most 
free have yet something to learn on this subject. It is only 
too easy for a cry of heresy to be raised against a young 
minister ; and where there is neither standard of orthodoxy 
nor recognized tribunal to appeal to, the task of rebutting 
such a cry is the more difficult. By hints and inuendoes, 
by private talk and letters, the impression may be produced 
that a man is not sound, has dangerous opinions ; the timid 
hold aloof, the cautious exclude him from their pulpits, 
institutions get rid of him as a prominent member, lest he 
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should injure the subscription list ; and though some worthy 
men may rally round him—not because they share his opi- 
nions, but because they love freedom—he has many a mor- 
tification to undergo, and many an up-hill battle to fight, 
. the sight of which deters others from entering the clerical 
profession. “If we are laymen,” they say, “we can think 
and believe what we like; but if we become ministers, we 
are liable to be called to account for our opinions.” Now 
the right state of things would be for the principle to be 
firmly established and generally acknowledged, that the 
minister is not pledged to any system. As far as his con- 
nection with a particular congregation is concerned, there 
must be such an agreement in opinion as will enable him 
to lead their devotions ; and if so great a divergence occurs 
as to render his ministrations no longer productive of spiri- 
tual benefit to the congregation, a true minister will not 
wish to retain the pulpit. But no change of opinion should 
_be regarded as unfitting him for the ministry, if he can find 
a congregation to minister to. He should be at perfect 
liberty to pursue Truth with unshackled powers, and to 
follow her wherever she may lead him. 

The ministry, then, as it is already existing among the 
freest of modern Christians, as it will ere long be recognized 
among all, is the devotion of a man’s life to the cultivation 
of his highest powers with the especial and definite object 
of being useful to his fellow-men. It differs from the life 
of the mere student or philosopher, inasmuch as it binds 
its members to be constantly labouring for others as well as 
for self-improvement. They have a rightful claim on the 
community for such a pecuniary support as will enable 
them to devote themselves entirely to their vocation, unin- 
terrupted by the wants and cares of poverty. Riches they 
cannot expect; but they may be content with a modest 
competency, since the nobility of the work they undertake, 
the opportunity they enjoy for the constant cultivation of 
the mind and soul, and the social advantages they gain 
from their peculiar relation to the community, are a suffi- 
cient compensation for their loss of the wealth gained in 
other walks of life. To understand this would make men 
more ready to enter the ministry than they now are. To 
increase, in the world at large, the value attached to mental 
as contrasted with material advantage, to obtain a wider 
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recognition of the truth that “a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things that he pessesseth,” is the surest 
method of recruiting the ranks of the clerical profession. 
To expect from the minister no more practical labour than 
is consistent with his constant employment in self-culture, 
thought, reading and meditation,—to encourage him to 
“dare to do all that may become a man,” without granting 
him priestly authority or claiming from him monkish asce-- 
ticism,—to give him perfect liberty of thought in practice 
. as well as in theory,—these are the methods by which the 
profession may be rendered more attractive. Such are the 
views we have endeavoured to set forth. We have done so 
in the conviction that there is a mighty religious work to 
be done in our own day; and if it be not done, it is not 
because the fields are not white to the harvest, not because 
there are not many brave hearts and active minds ready to 
enter on the task, but simply because old things, with their 
prejudices and fallacies, are not yet passed away, though 
they have lost much of their power, and there needs some 
re-arrangement and modification before the new things can 
rightly fill their place in the world. When this has been 
done, the race of clergymen, who are in no sense priests, 
may go forth, with a free intellect, with a pure faith, with 
a holy love, to do such a work in the world as no priest- 
hood ever has accomplished. 
JOHN WRIGHT. 


IIL—THE BISHOP OF NATAL AND THE CHURCH OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


1. Memorial from certain Members of the Church of England 
in Natal, calling upon the Bishop of Capetown to resign 
his Office of Metropolitan. 

2. The Metropolitan's Reply to the Memorial calling wpon 
him to resign. 

3. Reply of the Memorialists to the Bishop of Capetown. 

4. Letter from the Bishop of Capetown to the Editor of the 
Contemporary Review. 

WirH those who do not wish to see the shadows cast by 
coming events, it has become a fashion to say that the weak, 
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criticisms of the Bishop of Natal have found their true level, 
that all his difficulties have turned out to be corroborations 
of the narrative assailed by him, or, to use the language of 
the Dean of Maritzburg, that he has only helped to place 
on a surer basis the accounts of the Creation and the Fall, 


’ of the Deluge and the arrest of the sun’s course over Gibeon. 


To more impartial and indifferent spectators, the field of 
present controversies exhibits a very different sight; and 
few probably who have examined it closely will care to 
deny that Bishop Colenso’s appeal to facts has changed the 
course of recent thought, and stirred to their lowest depths 
the hearts of all who are determined to seek the truth, whe- 
ther in history or in the phenomena of the outward world. 
To all such it is abundantly plain that an issue has been. 
raised which cannot be evaded, and that the forces are rang- 
ing themselves for the final conflict between traditional 
dogmatism and that faith in a living God which is prepared 
to accept all facts without any reference to consequences. 

Even among professedly liberal members of the Hsta- 
blished Church, not a few were disposed, or perhaps are still 
disposed, to regret that Dr. Colenso should have adopted a 
negative method in his examination of the Old Testament ; 
while some have gone so far as to maintain that his criti- 
cism has arrested the progress of free inquiry, and thrown 
back the minds of people generally for more than a hundred 
years. If by this it be meant that the clearness with which 
he has unveiled positive contradictions and absurdities in 
alleged historical narratives has roused a wide reaction, that 
it has driven dogmatical theologians to insist on the para- 
mount and exclusive importance of dogma and faith, and that 
it has imparted a seeming strength to the great ritualistic 
movement, their assertion is probably true. The backward 
tendency thus produced is exhibited in a more startling 
form, when we find professed champions of Anglican libe- 
ralism falling back on the maxim that the State is bound 
to look to the religious and intellectual faith of the citizens. 
There is some cause for anxiety when the development of 
a splendid ceremonial, and of the mysterious dogmas of 
which that ceremonial is but a symbolical picture, frightens 


_ “advanced liberals” into the adoption of axioms dear to the 


hearts of tyrants and persecutors. 
But unless by dint of new legislation (a result, to say the 
D2 
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least, most unlikely) either of these two sides can conquer 
and crush the other, this conflict must determine not only 
the limits of communion in the Church of England, but the 
extent to which the patient and unprejudiced examination of 
facts may be carried, whether by her clergy or her laity. Nor 
must it be forgotten that this conflict has been roused, not 
by theological ¢ or philosophical speculations, not by a-priort 
considerations as to the nature of God or man, but simply 
by the inquiry whether certain alleged historical events 
have taken place as they are recorded to have taken place, 
or whether they did not. That the account of the Servian 
constitution is either true or false, the strongest dogmatist 
will scarcely venture to deny ; nor will he shut his eyes to 
the singular contradictions and impossibilities in the story 
of Servius himself. Nay more ; when he finds that of the im- 
portant legislation ascribed to that king, the later history of 
Rome exhibits no trace, and that it is “impossible to recon- 
cile the whole course of that history with any of the changes 
said to have been introduced by him, he will admit that a 
grave doubt is cast not only on the reality of the constitu- 
tion, but on the very existence of the legislator. Even if 
he stops short of actual unbelief, he will probably reach 
Mr. Grote’s conclusion, that as the possibility of such events 
cannot be denied, so neither can their reality be affirmed. 
The application of the same critical test to the history of 
the Pentateuch has roused the most vehement conflict of opi- 
nion which has marked the course of modern thought since 
the days of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Yet it cannot be too 
often repeated that this storm has been raised by objections 
which are directly concerned, not with theology nor with 
miraculous or supernatural occurrences, but with the com- 
monest matters of fact. Caring little to discuss the possi- 
bility of signs and wonders, the Bishop of Natal has con- 
tented himself with shewing that the conditions of later 
Jewish society, as known to us through the independent 
testimony of the prophets, are throughout irreconcilable 
with the account of their earlier fortunes as given in the 
Pentateuch. His greatest stress has been laid on the fact, 
that a legislation, said to have been promulgated with the 
most solemn and divine sanctions, was never carried out at 
all ; that there is not the slightest evidence in later annals 
of the celebration of Sabbatical years or years of Jubilee ; 
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not the smallest warrant for thinking that the frightful 
penalties of the Levitical code were ever put in practice or 
even so much as thought of; not the faintest sign of the 
sacerdotal predominance of the Levites during the whole 

_period of the Judges or of the earlier Kings; no evidence 
that the great festivals were annually celebrated or that 
they were even known ; and, more than all, that the general 
condition and temper of the people precludes the idea that 
their forefathers had been indoctrinated with the monothe- 
ism of the book of Deuteronomy. It may of course follow 
that such objections, if not refuted, bring into serious doubt 
not only the details of the patriarchal story, of the sojourn 
in Egypt, and the Exodus, but even the life and personality 
of Moses himself. The unhistorical character of the narra-- 
tive, thus demonstrated, may tend possibly to remove many 
moral doubts relating to the character of the Mosaic law, 
or justify a summary rejection of narratives which are felt 
or avowed to be immoral, iniquitous or disgusting. Beyond 

all this, such objections may, in their logical issue, affect 
popularly-received theories on revelation and sacrifice, on 
atonement and mediation; but all these are simply conse- 
quences, and with any consideration of these consequences 
the mind which really loves and seeks the truth will steadily ~ 
refuse to be shackled. 

What the ultimate issue may be, it is not for us, and it 
may be impossible for mortal man, to say. How far the 
strongest convictions of the Christian world may be modi- 
fied, or to what extent they may be abandoned, we cannot 
tell ; but it is obvious that the course of thought and in- 
quiry cannot be permanently arrested by insisting on the 
mischievous results of historical analysis. If the subject — 
be regarded-as one strictly of historical credibility, there is 
something ludicrous in references to recognized bounds for 
orthodox freedom of thought. It is worse than useless, it 
is a real retrogression to the old method of medieval theo- 
logy, to assert, as the “ Guardian” * asserts, that a disbelief 
in the “historical crust” of the Bible cannot be dissociated 
from disbelief in its doctrines, and that to avoid an issue 

so disastrous it is indispensable to receive the recorded 
~ events as in every case actual facts. Such arguments may 
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have weight with those who are unable or afraid to think ; 

for all others the question will still remain, “Are these 
things so?” and none the less resolutely will they seek the 
answer, because they do not know how that answer may 
affect their traditional ideas, or because any class of men, 
interested in established systems, denounce such curiosity 
as a sin more deadly than idolatry or witchcraft. 

These, however, are topics with which we are not imme- 
diately concerned. Momentous as may be the issues raised 
by the historical criticisms of the Bishop of Natal, the two 
points which alone have a legitimate interest for the English 
public lie in the answers to be given to two simple ques- — 
tions: Are Dr. Colenso’s statements of facts true? and, if 
they be true, are they statements which may lawfully and 
honestly be made by a clergyman or layman of the Esta- 
blished Church of England? With the former of these two 
questions all Englishmen, all Christians, are directly and 
closely concerned ; and in the latter, they may have a nearer 
and a deeper interest than they think of. If there is 
something nauseating in tle furious abuse which the ques- 
tioning of an alleged scriptural fact calls forth from self- 
styled orthodox controversialists, it is intolerable that the 
pretensions of sacerdotalists should interpose a barrier to 
the equitable administration of English law. 

From this point of view, the intricate pleas urged in 
behalf of the inherent independence of colonial churches 
become altogether irrelevant. We may sweep aside at once 
all speculations on the earliest phases of the Christian 
church, on the inalienable authority of metropolitans, and 
on the essential unity of Catholic belief. Such subjects as 
these may be highly interesting to those who seek to set 
up ecclesiastical societies or to revive sacerdotal pretensions 
long since obsolete or rejected. It is quite possible that 
the next generation may see in Southern Africa and New 
Zealand churches whose constitution would delight the 
heart of a Hildebrand. When Dr. Gray and his supporters 
find that patents from the Crown are worthless, and that 
his metropolitan jurisdiction depends entirely on the patents, 
he may then set up a new society “in union and full com- 
munion with the Church of England,” or with any other 
body which he may prefer, and in that society he may bear 
sway over all who voluntarily put themselves under it. 
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Having no position as an officer of the State, receiving no 
money subscribed for the use of the Church of England, he 
or his successors may exhibit the apostolical zeal and exer- 
cise the apostolical power of Augustine or Xavier or Arch- 
bishop Manning. But all this is a dream of the future. 
At present he belongs not to the Church of South Africa, 
but to the Church of England, between which and the 
Establishment no distinction for either legal, moral or spi- 
ritual purposes can under the existing constitution be drawn; 
and the point of paramount importance is this, that Dr. Gray 
has in his diocese, as well as in his so-called metropolitan 
province, clergymen who left this country on the distinct 
understanding that they were still to be subject to the law 
of the Church of England, and to retain the right of appeal 
to its supreme tribunal. If in any given case he can pro- 
duce a document in which the clergyman has renounced this 
right and accepted the jurisdiction of his metropolitan as 
final, Dr. Gray might with some plausibility maintain that 
the clerk in question should be suffered to lie on the bed 
which he had made; but it is very doubtful whether he 
would not have acted illegally by entering into such a com- 
pact, until existing arrangements had been openly set aside 
by the substitution (with the consent of the State) of a 
Church of South Africa in place of the Church of England. 
It is not pretended, even by Dr. Gray, that his decision, 
given.in synod, would be final against a clerk brought before 
him on charges of heresy, or that he could bar his appealing 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury in his Court of Arches 
to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. Hence all 
his proceedings against the Bishop of Natal, his solemn cita- 
tions, his grave judgment, his still more awful excommuni- 
cation of his brother prelate, lose all interest for the great 
body of the English people, whose common sense tells them 
that no one man is to be picked out and, for whatever cause, 
submitted to a jurisdiction as final, which would not be 
final for anybody else. Yet this is what has been done in 
the case of Dr. Colenso. If his several heresies, or heresies 
‘tenfold worse, had been put forth by Mr. Long or Dean 
Douglas, Dr. Gray knows perfectly well that, by a course 
which he could not arrest, the case would come before the 
~ Crown, and there receive a decision which he could not 
dream of resisting. But, inasmuch as the offending clerk 
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is a Bishop, and as the mode of proceeding in such a case 
is not distinctly specified, Dr. Gray has seized readily on 
the opportunity thus given for setting at work an ecclesias- 
tical machinery which may perhaps be legitimate in other 
states, but of which in England we know nothing. It is of 
no use, therefore, to speak big words in describing the lapse 
of the Bishop of Natal; the point which the people of this 
country insist on having determined is, whether he has said 
or done that which a clergyman beneficed in England could 
be punished for saying or doing. 

To argue that the case is clear in equity, whatever may 
be the barriers opposed to a legal condemnation owing to 
the connection between Church and State, is for the present 
simply ludicrous. High-churchmen, and Low-churchmen 
too, who look with alarm on critical examinations of alleged 
historical documents, are wont to solace themselves with 
the thought that, although the civil power compels them to 
let Essayists and Reviewers and other transgressors go free, 
yet the Church in bondage places upon them a ban to 
which the emancipated Church will know how to give force. 
It is pleasant, in the conflict with undogmatic liberalism, 
to think of the general consensus of Christians on certain 
doctrines termed essential; and it may serve a purpose to 
stigmatize as grossly dishonest all who, while questioning 
or rejecting any of these doctrines, continue to hold office 
in the Establishment. Such epithets may distress or scare 
some sensitive minds; but none who calmly look facts in 
the face can fail to see that legal decisions alone can deter- 
mine the boundaries of intellectual freedom in a body which 
is not only declared by lawyers to be a compromise, but 
which is seen at every turn to include the most discordant 
elements. Its final tribunal has declared that the opinions 
of the Essayists and Reviewers may be held by her bene- 
ficed clergy, that they are not bound to maintain the end- 
lessness of future punishments, or to deny that the redemp- 
tion wrought by Christ is co-extensive with the whole 
human race. It has further established that not all the 
contents of the scriptural books are necessary to salvation, 
and that on questions of date and authorship the clergy are 
free to adopt any conclusions which may recommend them- 
selves to their minds. Doubtless, the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, if endowed with the power, would very speedily and 
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by a large majority, ban opinions so obnoxious, and eject 
from their lvings all who hold them; but it is impos- 
sible to suppose that these alone would be the sufferers. 
Dr. Pusey, who holds that human ideas of justice have no 
common measure with divine justice, now ministers in the 
same communion which shelters Mr. Maurice and his fol- 
lowers. No differences can be greater than those which 
divide men who maintain that the sacrifice of Christ lay 
solely in the submission of his will to the Divine will, 
from the men who assert that the shedding of his blood 
was the indispensable condition of human forgiveness. The 
several opinions entertained on the subjects of Sin and 
Atonement, of the Sacraments and Inspiration, are such as 
could not possibly be tolerated in any voluntary society — 
based on a dogmatic creed. What body, which refused to 
allow unlimited freedom of thought and expression, would 
suffer clergymen who set aside some of the Bible teaching 
as false, inadequate or immoral, to hold office along with 
Mr. Burgon and the Bishops of Manchester and Oxford ? 
The antagonism is so great that it cannot well be made 
greater ; and hence the law alone can determine whether 
this or that man has exceeded the large licence which it 
allows him. It may be very dreadful to maintain that six 
hundred thousand armed men did not come out of Egypt 
with Moses, or that the Israelites were never in Egypt at 
all; to assert that there was no Levitical order in the days 
of the Judges, and that the monotheism ascribed to Moses 
was the doctrine only of the teachers of a later time; but 
it is hard to see how this can be worse than the pictures 
drawn by Bishop Wilberforce of devils tormenting the lust- 
ful man by the instrument of his lusts, while Mr. Wilson is 
teaching his people,“ Nihil impossibile Omnipotenti et nihil 
insanabile Factori suo.” 

Whether a society which exhibits such astounding diver- 
gences of doctrine is a good or a bad thing in itself, is a 
question which must be discussed and settled on its own 
merits, and which may possibly be answered by Parliament 
in the negative. When that answer is given, the vested 
interests of clergymen who have taken orders under the 
present state of things must be scrupulously respected, and 
the nation must compensate those holders of ecclesiastical 
property who do not choose to be committed to the arbitrary 
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action of any voluntary society. But, in other words, the 
Church of England, as now known: to us, will have ceased 
to exist, and another Church of England may be set up 
with which it will have nothing in common. It is possible 
that that new society may be formed on the old Catholic 
model, and may assume the old Catholic name ; it may have 
a creed which will leave nothing ambiguous, and articles 
to which no ingenuity could impart a latitude of meaning. 
The Church so formed may claim to be the body to which 
Hooker and Laud and Hammond and Ken belonged in old 
time ; but among its members will probably be found not 
one of those who are now striving to harmonize faith with 
science, and to interpret Christianity in accordance with the 
facts of the visible creation. or the present, however, the 
members of the Establishment (and eminent jurists have 
maintained that every English citizen is included in the 
number) are concerned with nothing but the law of the 
land. The Church of England is a legal compromise, and 
the terms of the bond are binding only so far as they are 
declared to be so by the Parliament (in other words, by the 
nation) which imposed them. If these terms are found to 
be too elastic for convenience or safety, the remedy must 
be sought in new legislation, and in that only can it be 
found ; but until the new laws are made, the old laws must 
not be broken, nor are a few men to be hunted down socially 
because the existing machinery may turn out to be imade- 
quate to crush them legally. 

It is clear that this question, as arising out of the charges 
brought against the Bishop of Natal, can never be settled 
by the most elaborate researches into the relations of the 
Colonial Church with the Church of England, or by the 
most impartial decisions as to trust-deeds and trust-funds. 
From this point of view, the protest of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
although otherwise most important, carries with it no force 
whatever. It may be perfectly true, as she asserts, that 
the money which she gave to endow the See of Capetown 
was given on the distinct understanding that the clergy and 
laity of that diocese were to be subject in every respect 
to the laws and discipline of the Established Chureh as 
administered in this country, and that neither bishops nor 
clergy were to exercise an authority from which no appeal 
could be brought to the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal of 
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this country. This might prove (as the High-church jour- 
nals have said) that Miss Coutts has made a great mistake, 
and quite misconceived the nature of all spiritual bodies ; 
that whereas she supposed that the receivers of her money 
-assumed a trust to be faithfully discharged, she ought to 
have esteemed it the highest of all honours to be allowed to 
devote her wealth to that vague abstraction “The Church,” 
without asking troublesome questions as to the mode of its 
employment; that, if she still refused thus to humble her- 
self, means must be found which may enable Churchmen 
to fling back her paltry gold,—the idea that the wishes or 
opinions of the founders of these sees “should determine 
- the constitution or organization of those churches in the 
very slightest degree,” being “too preposterous to be stated © 
seriously.”"* But, on the other hand, her statements might 
prove, as Lord St. Leonards contends they do prove, that 
a distinct trust had been grossly violated; and even if 
Miss Coutts’ protest be set aside as of no account, a formi- 
dable hindrance to the quiet action of sacerdotalism may yet 
be found in the persons of those clergymen of the Cape dio- 
cese or province who went there distinctly as clergy of the 
Church of England, and who do not choose to be regarded 
as anything else. 

But however interesting these topics may be to the people 
of Grahamstown and Natal, they cannot help us to deter- 
mine whether the Bishop of Natal has transgressed the 
bounds of that liberty which the law of England allows to 
the clergy of the Establishment. Hence, except as being 
likely to affect the ecclesiastical pretensions of Bishop Gray, 
the expected decision in the matter of the Colonial Bishoprics’ 
Fund is only of the very slightest importance ; for in this case 
Dr. Gray will be a sufferer from an adverse judgment not 
less than Dr. Colenso. Such a judgment would prove only 
that certain funds were raised for a purpose which has 
turned out to be impracticable, and that the funds should 
be restored to the donors, unless these choose to waive their 
right; but it cannot prove that the Bishop of Natal is 
justified in advancing any one of the propositions for which 
he has been arraigned, or that Bishop Gray has acted legally 

“in condemning and deposing him. If the decision be that 
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these prelates are not the persons to whom the incomes 
in question are to be paid, Dr. Gray will still regard him- 
self as possessed of an inherent spiritual power for the 
repression of heresy, and Dr. Colenso must still declare that 
he has not been proved guilty of the slightest infraction of 
the ecclesiastical law of England. The former will pay no 
heed to the comments of unprejudiced thinkers in this 
country ; and the latter will care nothing for the supreme 
audacity which maintains that a legal trial has become 
superfluous when Convocation and the visionary Church 
Catholic have assigned him a place amongst the most odious 
of heretics and traitors. For the sake, therefore, of quietness 
and peace (although these, like Astrea, may almost be 
thought to have forsaken the troubled earth), we may well 
hope that the coming judgment may insure both Bishop 
Gray and Bishop Colenso against all temporal losses. Any 
other decision will but add fuel to the flame, and, while it 
exasperates existing animosities, will render the struggle 
more fierce and enduring. 

But when from a survey of the subject as affecting the 
future history of the South African Church, we turn to the 
specific charges on which the Bishop of Natal has been 
illegally condemned, we see in their full proportions and 
meaning the sacerdotal pretensions of Dr. Gray, his aiders 
and abettors. Far from exhibiting even a semblance of 
regard to the judgments. of the ecclesiastical tribunals of 
the Established Church, the Bishop of Capetown singles 
out for his severest censures on his brother of Natal pre- 
cisely those points which it has been ruled that any clergy- 
man of the Establishment may maintain. With a vehe- 
mence almost amusing from its apparent earnestness, he 
specifies as among the most heinous of his theological 
enormities Dr. Colenso’s supposed disbelief in the existence 
of the Devil. But even at so late a date as that of his 
answer to the Natal memorialists who have requested him 
to resign his office of Metropolitan (May, 1866), Dr. Gray 
can only say of this crowning charge, that Dr. Colenso gives 
an evasive answer. “He does not say whether he does or 
does not believe in the personal existence of Satan ;” and 
because on this head he fails to satisfiy Dr. Gray, the Bishop 
of Natal is to be condemned for keeping silence on matters 
about which English clergymen have full liberty of speech. 
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The utter hopelessness of bringing Bishop Gray to a judicial 
temper is convincingly shewn by his absurd lamentations, 
that “when invited,’ as he says, “by me, if he had been 
misunderstood or misrepresented, to relieve our minds and 
clear himself by declaring what his real convictions were, 
and giving to the world a full confession of his faith,’ the 
Bishop of Natal very naturally declined thus to surrender 
himself to those who had condemned him long before they 
summoned him to their tribunals. The days are long since 
past when in the plenitude of their power priests could 
demand of suspected persons any number of declarations 
or confessions ; but even.if Dr. Colenso had been .so weak 
or so foolish as to comply with a request disgraceful in any 
judge, to what purpose could the confession have been ~ 
made? Of what use would it have been if the Bishop of 
Natal had said, “I believe all the propositions contained in 
the three Creeds,” when Dr. Gray could at once retort, “In 
what sense do you hold or believe them? I must have no 
shuffling. We have had enough of this from Mr. Maurice, 
who finds in the Athanasian Creed the strongest argument 
against the endlessness of hell torments, and gathers from 
the confession of Nicza the plain inference that the body 
laid in the grave is never raised from its corruption.” It 
comes then to this, that Dr. Gray wants not a subscription 
to creeds and articles as interpreted by the ecclesiastical 
courts of the Church of England, but a declaration of 
adherence to them in the sense which Dr. Gray is pleased 
to put upon them, and which he further delights to call 
the Catholic sense. Such a confession would be a virtual 
admission of Dr. Gray’s most extravagant claims; and 
knowing, as Dr. Gray does, that point after point has been 
determined in senses indefinitely opposed to his own mean- 
ing, there is something more befitting a Roman inquisitor 
than an English judge in his eagerness to obtain answers 
not called for in reply to specific charges made in open court. 
The supposition is simply monstrous that his own sense 
alone can be legitimately held by all members of the English 
Church, when he knows that on almost every proposition 
he will find an indefinite divergence of opinion in half the 
parishes of England. 

But, after all, the judicial extravagances of a man who 
in the present age can gravely ask another to declare his 
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belief in a personal devil and his attendant demons, should 
cause no great surprise. Doubtless, like Bishop Wilberforce, 
Dr. Gray has come to the conclusion that the Church has 
lost its hold on the minds of the educated classes, and is 
prepared to preach his gospel to the poor and ignorant. For 
the edification of such, probably, the indictments against 
Bishop Colenso were drawn up, with the idea, it may be, 
that the sentence of condemnation would carry more weight, 
the less chance he left that any lawful ecclesiastical court 
would justify or uphold it. On this hypothesis he has acted 
wisely, and has carefully chosen those means by which the 
weak may overcome the strong, and the foolish confound 
the wise. In England, it has been ruled that no clergyman 
is bound to believe or to preach that God will deal out to 
the lying child a punishment equal in duration to that of the 
perjured and blood-stained tyrant ; in Southern Africa, Dr. 
Gray decides that such licence of opinion is as intolerable 
in the Church of England as it was in the days of Fulgen- 
tius. But although Fulgentius indulged in blasphemies 
which would delight the heart of the Jesuit Pinamonti, Dr. 
Gray forgets that Gregory of Nyssa was on this point a 
heretic almost more perverse than the Bishop of Natal. 
When, in the second count, he stigmatizes as abominable 
the belief that good heathens are justified, he not only defies 
the ruling of the Privy Council, but, as the Dean of West- 
minster in his eloquent summary reminded him, he con- 
demns all those Fathers who maintained not only that they 
were justified, but even that they were Christians before’ 
Christ. On the third head, Dr. Gray rules that it is impious 
to speak of the Atonement as a reconciliation of man to God, 
not of God to man; and thus, as Dr. Stanley has again and 
again maintained, condemns a sermon preached by the late 
Professor Robert Hussey, and dedicated by permission to 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. As on these points, so on the 
next, that Holy Scripture and the Word of God are simply 
convertible terms, it is enough to say that the South African 
sentence is “brutum fulmen” to those who are bound to 
accept the decision of the Privy Council. The fourth charge, 
relating to the authorship of the Pentateuch, brings him 
into collision not only with that Erastian Court, but with 
the Judge of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who declared 
virtually that any clergyman might ascribe any book of the 
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Bible to any author he pleased. If, however, he has lost a 
disciple in the Bishop of Natal, he has gained one in Mr. 
Kingsley, who, valiantly insisting that Moses wrote all the 
five books ascribed to him, asks triumphantly, “If he did not 
write them, who did?” ‘The next count, which denies that 
any distinction can be drawn between one part of the Bible 
and another in respect of its goodness or its truth, opens the 
door to an inquisitorial tyranny which may well appal the 
voluntary members of the future Church of South Africa. 
Happily, neither laity nor clergy of the English Establish- 
ment need be frightened by all these great words, since it has 
been expressly declared that so long as a clergyman admits 
the Holy Scriptures to contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion, he is quite free to hold and teach that they contain much 
which is unnecessary or even worthless. The seventh charge 
reveals the real ground of his animosity. No terms are too 
strong to upbraid the Bishop of Natal for asserting that 
Christ, as man, was not omniscient, and that on such sub- 
jects as Jewish history and antiquities he adopted the cur- 
rent opinions of the day. From Dr. Thirlwall’s sarcastic 
reference to Cyril of Alexandria, Bishop Gray may have re- 
ceived no unalloyed gratification ; the eulogies which have 
compared him to Athanasius have doubtless conveyed to 
him a more genuine pleasure. Yet the Athanasius of Nicza 
was on this head not less heretical than the Bishop of Natal. 
The matter cannot be got over. As Mr. Isaac Williams, 
when seeking to harmonize the narratives of the nativity, 
interpreted the positive statement that Joseph and Mary 
went straight from Jerusalem to Nazareth, as a declaration 
of their intention to go thither, so Dr. Pusey, brought face 
to face with this very serious difficulty, can only say that 
some great writers “seem to impute ignorance to our Lord 
as man.” But these great men say all that the Bishop of 
Natal has said; and they are lauded as saints, while he is 
thrust down into the lowest pit.* 


* Of the discussion which has been raised by Dr. Colenso’s remarks on prayer 
to Christ it is unnecessary here to speak. So far as the trial at Capetown is 
concerned, all reference to writings later than the earlier portions of his work 
on the Pentateuch is effectually barred. If Dr. Gray chooses to bring against 
him a list of wholly fresh charges, he is at liberty to do so, and the Bishop of 
Natal will unquestionably interpose no objection. But by so doing he will have 
nullified all his previous proceedings, and held up his solemn conclave to 
something like the contempt of a profane and undiscerning world. 
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The tyranny of a dominant opinion has seldom perhaps 
been more disgracefully shewn than in the language which 
even those who have most deprecated the violence of Dr. 
Gray have employed when speaking of Bishop Colenso. 
Some of the phrases uttered by members of the Upper House 
of Convocation we shall have occasion to notice presently. 
In the Lower House, one marked exception is furnished by 
the Dean of Westminster, whose challenge would have been 
heroic if it had only been a little less qualified. Dr. Stanley 
is in no way called on to adopt the critical method of the 
Bishop of Natal ; and it was scarcely necessary for him to 
mention in such an assembly that he by no means accepted 
all his opinions. Every one knows that Dean Stanley takes 
on many important points views very different from those 
of Dr. Colenso ; and hence there was something almost bor- 
dering on the ungenerous in the parading of his own posi- 
tive criticism of Scripture as contrasted with the negative 
method of the Bishop of Natal. Surely when he spoke 
with so much complacency of his own habit of seeking “to 
get whatever there is of good, whatever there is of elevation, 
whatever there is true, honest, lovely and of good report” 
in the Scriptures, Dean Stanley would have done well to 
remember that there may be times and places when negative 
criticisms are imperatively called for, and that his own me- 
thod of extracting simply the honey may be applied with 
equal success to the sacred books of Buddhists, Brahmans 
and Mahometans. How will it enable us to determine — 
whether Moses did or did not live, or whether his legislation 
be or be not the magnificent dream of a late age, if all that 
we can do is to praise the spirit of faith and the love of 
truth and justice which marks the book of Deuteronomy ? 

But the Dean of Westminster touched the key-note which 
will vibrate through every candid English heart, when he 
insisted that a more scrupulous justice should be dealt out 
to the friendless and unpopular Bishop of Natal than “to. 
persons holding similar or like opinions in our own Church, 
who are not equally friendless and unpopular.” Dr. Stanley 
spoke the bare truth when he said that Dr. Colenso had 
been “attacked by every epithet which the English voca- 
bulary has been able to furnish against him.” He might 
have added, with equal truth, that some of the choicest 
vituperations were at that very time being lavished on him 
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by speakers in the House of the Bishops. The challenge 
by which he followed up this appeal to their sense of decency 
and fair dealing may be conveniently passed by for the 
time, but it will not be allowed to drop out of memory ; 
and Englishmen will insist that if Dr. Stanley be indeed 
“amenable to the same charges, he should be punished not 
less than the Bishop of Natal, if either deserve any penalties 
at all. Neither of them, we may safely say, needs to fear 
the issue ; but it is a mournful sign of the temper of eccle- 
siastical assemblies that one man only could be found to 
protest against gross and persistent injustice, and declare 
his willingness to take his place with Gregory of Nyssa, 
with Jerome and Athanasius, in whose goodly company he 
should find the despised and rejected Bishop of Natal. The- 
true reward of both is reserved for another generation. 

So far, then, as we in England are concerned, not only 
are the whole proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown null 
and void in law, but on each specific charge his decisions 
‘have been overruled by declarations of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, and they are therefore opposed to 
the law of the land. But there is another point of view, 
of less importance in this country, but of momentous signi- 
ficance for all who may be entangled in the meshes of Dr. 
Gray’s voluntary society ; and here Dr. Stanley has done the 
highest service in exhibiting that studied disregard of all 
ordinary forms of justice which marked the so-called trial 
of the Bishop of Natal. Consecrated by the Archbishop 
simply as Bishop of Capetown, and deriving his metropo- 
litical jurisdiction confessedly from a Royal patent (whether 
valid or invalid), Dr. Gray proceeds to assert that this coer- 
cive jurisdiction is a purely spiritual power inherent in his 
office as Bishop; and on the strength of this theory he 
summons before him the Bishop of another diocese, whom 
he condemns and deposes on his own sole authority. This 
was, indeed, denied by one or two members of Convocation, 
who maintained that the Metropolitan could act only in 
synod, and that the consent of its members, or of a majority 
of them, was necessary to give validity to his sentence. But 
to any such plea an emphatic contradiction is given by Dr. 
Gray himself, who at the close of the trial, when thanking 
Bishops Cotterill and Twells for their advice, informed them 
plainly that he had simply asked their opinion as assessors, 
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but that the judgment proceeded from himself alone. Having 
thus constituted himself autocrat, he-proceeded still further 
to deny to the defendant any right of appeal. Bishop Gray 
himself will scarcely venture to say that he was thinking 
of the law of the Established Church as administered in 
this country, when, in consideration (as he phrased it) of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, he professed his readi- 
ness to allow an appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in his private capacity. The plea is a miserable shuffle, 
and will be rated in England as of much the same worth 
with a permission to appeal to the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

The history of ecclesiastical societies contains the records 
of many high-handed proceedings ; but although some have 
been more fierce and unchristian, few have been (in the 
strict meaning of the word) more iniquitous than this mock 
trial of the Bishop of Natal. Iniquitous it may well be 
called; not only because Bishop Gray by his own arbitrary 
decree constituted himself a final judge, but because he 
charged the defendant, not. with a breach of English law, 
but with an infraction of that which he was pleased to call 
the creed of the Catholic Church ; iniquitous because he 
proceeded to judge, not by the formularies of the Church of 
England only, but by a comparison of his writings with 
books written hundreds of years ago by persons of whom 
English law knows nothing; and iniquitous yet further in 
the sham appeal granted to Dr. Longley in his private capa- 
city, when he knew perfectly well that Dr. Longley, although 
the matter might be brought before him as a judge in the 
Privy Council, had prejudged the case by volunteering a 
condemnation of Dr. Colenso.* 


* The utter injustice of all these proceedings is felt in Natal as keenly as it 
can be in England. With a singular assurance, Dr. Gray reproves the Natal 
memorialists for insisting on the resignation of patents from himself rather than 
from Bishop Colenso, ‘‘ who had caused all the strife,” and for not requesting 
the latter ‘‘to retire from the contest he has raised,” instead of urging ‘‘ the 
Bishop of another diocese to resign his distant cure, where all is peace and 
no battle rages.” The memorialists in their rejoinder calmly expose the sophis- 
try by which Dr. Gray construed their request as a demand that he should 
resign his see, when he knew that they had put his see and his metropolitan 
office together merely because both had been conferred on him by patent. On 
the other suggestion they say plainly, ‘‘ You ask us why we have not called 
upon the Bishop of Natal to resign his patent instead of yourself. We answer, 
that the Bishop of Natal is acting within the law, whereas your Lordship and 
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We have spoken of a mock trial and a sham appeal. The 
language is not stronger than that which has been employed 
by Dean Stanley and Bishop Thirlwall. In the debate which 
ended somewhat impotently by passing a resolution that 
the Church of England was in communion with Dr. Gray 
and the Bishops who had deposed Dr. Colenso (a fact not 
much more to the point than if it had spoken of them as 
having played a game of croquet), the Bishop of St. David's 
treated with contempt the alleged legal proceedings in the 
Bishop’s Court or Synod at Capetown. It can scarcely be 
said that Convocation has failed to answer any purpose, 
when it gives occasion for such a protest as the following: 


“JT cannot agree,” said Dr. Thirlwall, “ with what was said on 
a former occasion, that Bishop Colenso is the titular Bishop of | 
Natal, but that he has nothing more than the title... . My reason 
for saying that I think Bishop Colenso still remains as much as 
ever he was, and to all intents and purposes, the rightful Bishop 
of the diocese is, that I believe the sentence which has been 
‘passed upon him to be utterly null and void in law, in reason 
and in justice. The trial, in my opinion, was no trial. To a trial 
it appears to me essential that there should be a hearing on both 
sides, unless with this particular exception, that the cause of the 
absence of that hearing amounted to a virtual admission of the 
charge. In this case, the Bishop of Natal entered a protest against 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal. He has uniformly declared that 
he is ready to submit his opinions to a competent tribunal, and 
he believes that he shall be able to shew that they are not at 
variance with the doctrines of the Church of England. Then 
would come the question whether that is so or not; but it appears 
to me that until those opinions have been defended on the grounds 
that he may be able to adduce, it cannot be said either that he 
has had a fair trial, or indeed that he has had any trial at all. 
I consider the accusation as merely a statement of theological 
opinions, certainly very plausibly set forth, but, without the 
hearing of the party accused, utterly insufficient to form the 
ground of a sentence of deposition. I hold that he never has 
been rightfully deposed ; and I must say still more, that I think 
I never in my life saw a sentence which more urgently needed 
revision in order to satisfy impartial minds than that sentence of 


those who act on your advice and example are distinctly violating it; and how- 
~ ever much some of us may regret that the Bishop of Natal has by his publica- 
tions troubled the peace of the Church, we have all of us far more dislike and 
dread of the arbitrary ecclesiastical power which you and your adherents are 
attempting to exercise over us, and we are determined to resist it.” 
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the Bishop of Capetown. There are things in it which I might 
agree with; but there are also others from which I should be 
prepared entirely to dissent. But let that be as it may, I contend 
that the trial was a mock trial; that it was an imperfect trial ; 
that there was no sufficient ground to support the sentence of 
deposition ; and that consequently the Bishop of Natal retains 
everything that he had previously possessed, and is at present 
the rightful Bishop of that diocese.” 


With the bearings of this debate on the limits of episcopal 
or metropolitan authority in the colonies, we are not for the 
present concerned. Whether Convocation be right or wrong 
in asserting that certain Churchmen in Natal would not, by 
electing some one to a see called the see of Maritzburg, put 
themselves thereby out of communion with the Church of 
England, is a matter of very little consequence. For the 
person so elected it may be a subject for serious considera- 
tion; and the scanty encouragement doled out by the En- 
glish House of Bishops has frightened Mr. Cox of Hobart- 
town, the Bishop-designate, into a rejection of the proffered 
post. To him the result of a trial of Dr. Colenso might, as 
the Bishop of London forcibly pointed out, be followed by 
no agreeable results. Asserting that a legal trial in this 
country was within the bounds of possibility, Dr. Tait held 
it also possible that Dr. Colenso’s defence might prove his 
innocence, or that he might retract ; and in either case, where 
would then be the Bishop of Maritzburg? But on the sup- 
position that Dr. Colenso should be found guilty, where 
even then would be the other Bishop? “The persons, who- 
ever they may be, who are entitled in that event to elect a 
successor to the Bishop of Natal, would of course claim the 
right to proceed to a new election, and could not but regard 
the other Bishop as an intruder.” But supposing, again, 
that the Crown should not choose to exercise its right, or 
should waive it, “there will then be persons who, represent- 
ing the Church of Natal and acknowledging this formal 
trial, would say that it is their business to elect the Bishop, 
and that we had forestalled them in electing an intruder in 
the mean time.” ; 

It may be worth while perhaps, for the sake of declara- 
tions so manly and just and so urgently needed, to tolerate 
the senseless abuse with which other prelates interlard their 
homilies in Convocation, or to forgive the singular incon- 
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sistencies in which even the Bishops of St. David’s and 
London have by their very protests involved themselves. 
Both alike hold that he has never been tried, and never 
therefore deposed ; and the latter admits that the result of 
a trial may be to establish his innocence either wholly or 
“in part; and yet both have suffered themselves to be so 
hurried away by the torrent of popular opinion, as to preface 
their speeches with a few words in condemnation of the 
man whom they are legally and morally bound to regard 
as guiltless. The Bishop of London regrets the pernicious 
character and tendency of his writings, when, as a possible 
judge of the case in the Privy Council Chamber, he has no 
business to say or toknow anything of either; the Bishop 
of St. David's, more deliberately acknowledging that he was_ 
following a fashion, plunged into the miry waters and dis- 
turbed them still more by an ambiguous phrase. Doubtless 
there may be truth in his opinion that Bishop Colenso is 
not a person fitted to be Bishop of a diocese like Natal ; 
-but his words may have a meaning exceedingly unpalat- 
able to the prelates who were listening to him. Doubtless 
Dr. Colenso is a very unfit person to hold the episcopal 
office, if mere peace and quietness are alone to be sought 
after. Doubtless it is highly unmeet, in the company of 
people who hold strongly to a set of preconceived opinions 
and stereotyped maxims, to assert that those opinions are 
delusive and those maxims false. Doubtless it is, to say 
the least, incongruous to assert that there was no Levitical 
hierarchy in the days of David, in the presence of persons 
who insist that all their hopes for earth and heaven depend 
on the fact that the order was then as completely organized 
as were the sacerdotal armies of Latin Christianity in the 
days of Hildebrand. Dr. Colenso is indubitably a very unfit 
person to hold office in the ranks of a clergy who are ex- 
pected or prepared to speak smooth things and prophesy 
deceits. 

‘But all such declarations of opinion on matters which 
may come before a legal tribunal are in such an assembly 
as Convocation highly unbecoming. If it be thought un- 
seemly to prejudge the case even of burglars and murderers, 

_the act is not more respectable when it has reference to 
matters on which there exist notoriously vast differences of 
opinion, and in which persons indefinitely opposed to each 
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other have combined to crush a common enemy. The acri- 
mony with which the Bishop of Natal’s case has been pre- 
judged reflects the deepest disgrace on the temper and cha- 
racter of all who have given expression to it. Doubtless 
the Bishop of Oxford was only too ready to anticipate prac- 
tically the doctrine laid down by a speaker at the recent 
York Congress, that one thing only is worse than religion 
without morality, this worse thing being morality without 
religion. We feel, therefore, no surprise when we find him 
stating that the Bishop of Natal’s books and teaching have 
led to “every conceivable form of evil ;’ and perhaps there 
is not much greater cause for wonder when we hear from a 
man like Bishop Harold Browne the frank declaration, “I 
should be perfectly willing to say anything you like in con- 
demnation of Bishop Colenso.” He is ready to bespatter 
him with the foulest epithets, to impute to him actions and 
motives which would be worthy of Alexander VI. and Ceesar 
Borgia ; and this, in the interests of orthodoxy, he is quite 
ready to do to aman whom for a long series of years he has 
called his friend, and who has sacrificed himself to the most 
devoted missionary work on ground which had never been 
_ broken before him. Bishop Browne is possibly very sound 
in the faith ; he is probably not prepared to deviate a hair’s- 
breadth from ancient Catholic formule ; but we are not yet 
justified in forgetting that his theory of truthfulness in ordi- 
nary matters 1s singularly vague and weak. Dr. Browne, 
it must be carefully remembered, is the man who, fightin 

for the authenticity of the Pentateuch, said—(1), that “it 
would be wrong to deny that the numbers of the Exodus are 
inordinately great and proportionately puzzling ;’ (2), that 
“if for 600 (thousand men fit to bear arms) we might read 
60, all would be clear; every numerical difficulty worth 
thinking of would vanish at once ;” then (3), that “the con- 
quest could have been achieved only by countless numbers ;” 
then (4), “that 60,000 would perhaps be as much too small 
as 600,000 seems too large a number ;” (5), that, after all, 
“it is very questionable whether the difficulties would not 
be greater on the supposition that the numbers were much 
less ;’ then (6), that “the insuperable difficulty would be in 
the supposition that the numbers fell short of an almost 
countless multitude ;” then (7), that in favour of the large 
numbers the miraculous character of the narrative may 
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fairly be pleaded; and finally (8), that “the conquest of 
Canaan could, humanly speaking, only have been effected 
by the invasion of masses or hordes of an almost countless 
multitude.”* These barefaced contradictions, it must further 
be remembered, were not the result of any change of opinion, 
~ for Dr. Browne did not say one thing first, and then, retract- 
ing it, keep to his second statement, but shifted from one 
statement to another to suit the convenience or pressure of 
the moment. Thus, then, we have before us a man ready 
to utter any hard words against another, while standing 
himself in the position of a witness who should state in 
court that a certain robbery has been committed by a large 
gang of thieves; then that it was committed by a small 
one ; then that there was a difficulty in thinking that it was 
large, and again in thinking that it was small; then that 
the large numbers should be admitted because there were 
certain marvellous or prodigious circumstances connected 
with the transaction ; and finally, that, humanly speaking, 
the: robbery could have been committed only by a large 
gang. If pleas so wretched are to be bandied about, it is a 
pity that we have not some formal treatise, like that of 
Alphonsus Liguori, which might suggest a more skilful 
method to those who in the Anglican communion feel it their 
duty to lie for God. 

These remarks are not, under the special circumstances 
of the case, irrelevant. When a man like Dr. Browne 
charges a brother Bishop, untried and uncondemned, with 
dishonourable conduct and gross treachery, we are bound 
to asvertain whether his own rules of action and speech are 
undeviatingly stringent ; and we are further justified in re- 
curring to words spoken by the accusers only a few months 
ago, when the Bishop of Capetown, in his answer to the 
Natal memorialists, wanders at large through writings by 
the Bishop of Natal spread over many years, culling from 
them whatever may chance to suit his purpose for the time. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that while his opponents thus 
express their readiness to say anything that any one likes 


* These contradictions will be found on a comparison of pages 26 and 78 in 
Bishop Browne’s work on ‘‘ The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms,” with 
his letter to the editor of the ‘‘ Hxaminer,’”’ August 23, 1865. The reader may 
also consult the ‘‘ Examiner” for August 12 and Sept. 2, 1865, and Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part V. pp. xvii, &c., 307, 314, 315. 
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to his dishonour, the Bishop of Natal has never meted to 
others the measure so lavishly dealt out to himself. He 
has imputed no evil motives, he has indulged in no harsh 
words, he has shrunk from no legal scrutiny, and sheltered 
himself under no sophistical pleadings. 

It is, however, abundantly clear throughout these pro- 
ceedings of Dr. Gray and the debates in Convocation, that 
the object which the sacerdotal party has in view is not so 
much the conviction of Bishop Colenso for holding opinions 
not permissible within the pale of the English Church, as 
the setting up of a society governed by a different system 
of law and having a more definite creed than that of the 
English Establishment. It was an essential point in the 
resolutions proposed (happily to no effect) by the Bishop of 
Oxford, that “an-instrument should be prepared declaratory 
of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of South Africa, 
which every priest and deacon appointed to any office should 
be required to subscribe.” In other words, Bishop Gray 
was to be empowered to do at Capetown that which Dr. 
Longley dare not dream of doing at Canterbury or Lambeth ; 
and thus a clergyman who, while declaring himself at one 
in opinion or faith with Dr. Gray, should yet refuse to put 
his name to an instrument which eould not be imposed on 
clergymen in this country, would be incapacitated from 
holding office in Southern Africa. Nothing further is needed 
to shew how completely Dr. Gray and his adherents hold 
themselves emancipated from obedience to the ecclesiastical 
law of England. 

In this less favoured country, where the hand of the State 
lies heavy on those who seek to revive Catholic action, an 
ambition so exalted would be somewhat out of place. Here 
the party of traditional belief, whether on the side of High- 
churchmen or Low-churchmen, would be well content if 
they could bar the tide of thought with a legal decision 
which should say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” 
Some may perhaps hope that a reversal may be obtained of 
decisions which leave the clergy and laity free to deny the 
existence of an endless hell,.the actual historical truth 
of every narrative, and the wholesomeness or authority of 
every precept, whether of the Old Testament or the New. 
But such dreams can never be realized without destroying 
the composite character of the English Church; and until 
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they are realized, the “Gorham” and “ Williams— Wilson” 
decisions cover almost every case that may arise either from 
a theological or an historical analysis of the Bible. Hence, 
in the instance of Bishop Colenso, but little faith is placed 
by any in the issue of a legal trial; for even in the case of 
prayer to Christ, he has laid down no principle, but con- 
tented himself with saying that the general complexion 
of the offices of the Established Church is not that of 
special devotion to the Second Person of the Trinity. The 
utmost that any can do is to wonder at the apparent incon- 
sistency of a man who makes no objection to the use of 
certain forms, and yet objects to their multiplication. The 
inconsistency is only in seeming, after all. The prayers 
addressed to Christ in the Prayer Book are one thing; the | 
anthropomorphic and even erotic effusions which abound in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” and similar books of devo- 
tion are another and a very different thing. The former 
may be used without hesitation by many who regard the 
latter as purely mischievous and debasing. 

Thus, then, so far as it has a direct interest for members 
of the National Church of England, the Colenso case has 
been virtually decided. The expected decision on the sub- 
ject of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund can but determine 
whether the income arising from certain trust moneys may 
be rightfully paid to prelates in the position of Dr. Gray 
and Dr. Colenso; while the law courts of Natal can only 
assert Dr. Colenso’s rights as the Bishop appointed by the 
_ Crown. But none of them can advance matters a single 
step towards the only settlement which impartial judges 
can desire. That issue may be raised at any moment. Let 
the Bishop of Ely present his old friend to a benefice in his 
diocese, and then summon him before the Court of Arches 
for his published writings, or for the first obnoxious sermon 
that he may preach. The Bishop of Natal is not likely to 
retract anything or to modify his teaching in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire, or to interpose any hindrance to a trial 
before a court competent to take cognizance of the case. 
If Bishop Browne is unwilling to do this, it may be more 
seemly to curb the licence of his speech when he finds it 
necessary to attack an absent and a friendless man. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the 
Bishop of Natal has no friends even in this country. They 
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may be found in the ranks of those who are quietly seeking 
to ascertain the facts of the natural world, and the condi- 
tions which have determined the history of mankind; but 
these are the men who are more and more withdrawing 
from theological controversies, and leaving the field in 
possession of bigoted zealots and blind enthusiasts. That 
they should do so is matter for grave regret. For lack of 
their restraining influence, theological animosities are be- 
coming more bitter, and the desire for persecution more 
intense. There is little doubt that the Bishop of Natal’s 
writings have given strength to a reaction which the deci- 
sions in the “Gorham” and “ Williams—Wilson” cases 
would in any event have ensured ; they have made the way 
easier for High-church organization, and hastened the de- 
velopments of Ritualism. A more ominous sign is the 
fact, that many who would regard themselves as ultra- 
liberals are beginning to cry out against the liberty con- 
ceded to sacerdotalists. The harsh invective of an article 
on “Recent Movements in the Church of England,” in 
Fraser's Magazine for September, 1866, may almost lead us 
to think that a judicial impartiality is nowhere to be looked 
for. Profound disgust at what is styled the medieval 
hocus-pocus has brought this writer to the conclusion that 
the ritualists must be forcibly repressed. Whether the 
Liturgy and Articles will bear any further stretching, it is 
for the courts of law to decide; but not many, probably, 
will share his admiration for the eighteenth century as 
a period during which “the Established Church fulfilled, 
substantially and healthily, its proper functions as a com- 
mon-sense guide for English Christians through life to 
death.” Surely we have had enough of the quietness which 
results from mere stagnation. That the period was one of 
little disturbance only because they who sought to know 
the truth were convinced of the desperate folly of publish- 
ing it, is painfully shewn by a Letter from Dr. Hare, Bishop 
of Chichester, 1746, to a young clergyman who wished to 
enter on a systematic study of the Scriptures. That study, 
the Bishop warned him, was the surest road toruin. Many, 
who had distinguished themselves in other paths, had 
been diverted from the most noble and most necessary of 
all studies by the “want of liberty which in this study 
only is denied to men. They found it was dangerous to 
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examine impartially and speak freely; that it would be 
expected of them to strain all their wit and learning to 
patronize and palliate gross errors . . . To make such a 
blind use of their learning and abilities was, they thought, 
to pervert the very end of them, and really to dishonour 
God, for whose service they were given.” So they betook 
themselves to heathen literature, and thither the Bishop 
urges the young clergyman to follow them. “Spend ten or 
twelve years upon Horace or Terence. To illustrate a 
billet-doux or a drunken catch,—to explain an obscene jest, 
—to make a happy emendation on a passage that a modest 
man would blush at, will do you more credit and be of 
greater service to you, than the most useful employment of 
your time upon the Scriptures, unless you can resolve to | 
conceal your sentiments and speak always with the vulgar.” 
This daubing of a wall with untempered mortar seems 
much to the liking of the writer in “ Fraser,’ who thinks 
that “there is a limit to forbearance,” and that “the com- 
mon sense of our great-grandfathers was wisely guided 
when it limited the celebration of the Eucharist to four 
times a year.” To all this there is a plain and conclusive 
answer. Protestantism may be all right, and Catholicism 
all wrong, but the Communion Office of the English Church 
treats the Eucharist as furnishing the food of the Christian 
soul, assumes its constant administration, and declares that 
they who do not partake of it shut themselves out from 
the Christian life. If the realizing of this doctrine leads to 
_ mummery, and if everything can go on well enough with 
four communions a year, why should they not go still more 
smoothly with three, or one, or none? Because to the 
writer in “Fraser” the ritualists and their doctrine of tran- 
susbtantiation are exceedingly offensive, therefore he would 
have them put down by the State, and he protests against 
the position that the State has nothing to do with religion. 
Where he learnt that “the experiment of a State which 
leaves the highest sanction of human conduct to be settled 
by every man for himself has yet to be tried,” it is hard 
indeed, with the United States before us, to understand. Is 
it then come to this, that liberals wish to take us back to 
the old Aristotelian theory, which declared that the State 
is to prescribe to every citizen the studies which he shall 
pursue, the books which he shall read, and the food which 
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he must eat? If so, we may well betake ourselves away 
from an atmosphere which can breed nothing but mischiev- 
ous delusions. That the writer in “Fraser” has been thus 
deluded is clear enough. The people, he thinks, have no 
belief in the sacerdotaliism which is simply thrust upon 
them by “a number of the clergy.” The statement is 
utterly untrue. The system stands solely by the support 
of the laity, among whom is to be found a bigoted zeal and 
an unquestioning credulity which is by comparison rare 
among the clergy. All, or almost all, the assaults made of 
late years on traditional beliefs have proceeded from the 
clergy, while the laity have looked on with supine indif- 
ference, or hugged their chains and sought to fasten their 
bonds on others. 

The remedy for this state of things is to be found, not in 
abuse, whether of the Bishop of Natal or of the ritualists, 
but in an impartial administration of the law as it now 
stands. New legislation may impose on us fresh duties. 
It may make it clear for some one or more of the parties 
now comprised in the Church of England, that the Esta- 
blishment can no longer furnish them a home, or it may 
annihilate the Establishment itself. Meanwhile, the ques- 
tions raised by the Bishop of Natal will not be allowed to 
sleep; and narratives abounding apparently in inconsis- 
tencies and impossibilities will not be accepted as in every 
particular true. Contradictions such as those which are 
exhibited by the personal history of St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Galatians when compared with the story of the Acts, 
will be brought out into greater prominence, and their 
bearing on the Gospel narratives will be accurately mea- 
sured. In the sequel, it will be seen that things which 
cannot bear examination may safely be cast aside, and that 
their rejection will leave our sight more clear, our trust in 
a personal God and Father more firm, our assurance of his 
absolute justice and love and mercy more unclouded. Men 
will then feel that the Bishop of Natal has done the work 
of God by striving to break a heavy yoke and let the 
oppressed go free; and they will also learn that the same _ 
work has been furthered, in varying measure, by all who, 
like the Bishops of London and St. David’s and the Dean 
of Westminster, have dared to speak unwelcome truths and 
demand a fair field for one whom shortsighted partizans on 
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either side are seeking to put down by sheer abuse and 
barefaced calumnies. 


Since the preceding pages were written, the Master of 

the Rolls has pronounced judgment in the suit brought by 
the Bishop of Natal against the Trustees of the Colonial 
Bishoprics’ Fund. Decisive as the judgment is on all the 
points submitted to the Court, it leaves the merits of the 
case between the two contending prelates entirely on one 
side. This of course was to be expected. Lord Romilly 
makes no silly affectation of ignorance in the matter, and 
admits that if an issue had been raised on the ground of 
Bishop Colenso’s opinions, he would have been bound to 
take notice of it, if no other Court could have been found to 
try the question. Far from this, however, the whole matter ~ 
was made to turn on the validity of patents and the ability 
of the Bishop of Natal to perform the terms of the contract 
into which he had entered at the time of his consecration. 
_ “T have nothing to do,” says Lord Romilly, “with the 
question whether his works have or have not an heretical 
tendency. That question might have been raised, and might 
have had an important bearing on the question whether the 
plaintiff is or is not entitled to be paid the salary in ques- 
tion ; but that question not only is not raised, but it seems 
to have been on both sides carefully excluded from the 
pleadings.” 

The Trustees profess to have been actuated solely by mis- 
givings as to the legal status of Colonial Bishops, and in 
_ proof of this they alleged that they had also declined to pay 
the Bishop of Capetown his salary. 

It would be hard to imagine tactics more disingenuous 
and disgraceful than those “which this one circumstance 
brings to light. So long as there appeared to be any chance 
of shewing that Bishop Colenso had personally broken the 
terms of his contract, so long was the issue left to be decided 
in his instance alone. When all hope of so doing had 
vanished, the Bishop of Capetown was placed in the same 
boat with his brother of Natal. If the alleged motives of 
the Trustees had been their real motives, they would at the 
outset have suspended the incomes of both the Bishops, and 
Dr. Gray would in that case have become joint-prosecutor 
with Dr. Colenso. But so utterly unfair would even such 
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a measure have been to both these prelates, that we are 
again brought back to the conclusion that these proceedings 
were prompted, not by any anxiety to clear up a legal doubt, 
but by a personal feeling against the Bishop of Natal on 
account of his critical and theological writings. Had it not 
been so, they would never have submitted either of the 
Bishops to the expense and vexation of resorting to the law 
in their own persons, when they might themselves have 
brought the matter to an issue by taking the decision of the 
proper court on the general question of the competency of 
Colonial Bishops to discharge their functions. 

Why these tactics have been adopted it may perhaps be 
of little use to inquire. It is quite possible that the first 
intentions of the Trustees may have been to raise the ques- 
tion of Bishop Colenso’s heterodoxy, and that they may 
have been dissuaded from such a course by Bishop Gray 
himself, who was well aware that such a plan would imme- 
diately transfer the question on its merits to the decision of 
the Crown,—an issue against which his sacerdotal schemes 
pledged him to fight to the death. Thus debarred from a 
direct assault on the Bishop of Natal, the Trustees may 
have taken the only course then open to ‘them, unless indeed 
they had chosen to submit unconditionally and without a 
struggle. 

As it is, the matters brought before Lord Romilly have 
been settled really, not in the person of Bishop Colenso, but 
in that of Bishop Gray. The Judge had to uphold, and he 
has upheld, the rights of the latter not less, nay, even more, 
than those of the former ; and every purpose of the Trustees 
would have been as fully answered if they had left Bishop 
Gray to prosecute, instead of the Bishop of Natal. The 
failure to do so places them in a humiliating light, and 
points to the underhand intrigues which have disgraced the 
action of the Bishop of Capetown and his abettors against 
the Bishop of Natal, whether with the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel or in other quarters. 

But although the Bishop of Natal may still say, “I have 
not offended against the Jaws of the Church of England, I 
have never been lawfully accused, tried or condemned, and 
I am ready to submit to a fair trial in a competent court,” 
yet there can be little doubt that Lord Romilly’s decision 
has effectually disposed of the visions and schemes of the 
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Bishops of Oxford and Capetown. Far from having it in 
their power to associate themselves together in a Church 
which professes union and full communion with the Church 
of England, Dr. Gray is informed that his Church of South 
Africa is for him and all other members of the English 
Church an illegal society. 

On this point the decision speaks in no uncertain lan- 
guage. “Ifa class of persons” (we are told) “in one of the 
dependencies of the English Crown, having an established 
Legislature, should found a Church, calling themselves mem- 
bers of the Church of England, they would be members of 
the Church of England; they would be bound by its doc- 
trines, its ordinances, its rules, and its discipline.” The 
statement is most important; for it asserts plainly that if 
any one professes himself a member of the English Church, 
intending at some future time to make his position the basis 
of another society in close connection with that Church, 
he thereby deals the death-blow to his scheme in its germ, 
and must take the consequences of his ill-advised acknow- 
ledgment. Nay, more: “Ifa class of persons should in any 
colony similarly circumstanced call themselves by any other 
name, such as, for instance, the Church of South Africa, ... 
the fact of calling themselves in communion with the Church 
of England would not make such a Church a part of the 
Church of England, nor would it make members of that 
Church members of the Church of England.” 

Now Bishop Gray has spoken of himself as a Bishop of 
the Church of South Africa, and the Convocation of the 
province of Canterbury has seemingly countenanced him in 
so doing, and thus far, then, Bishop Gray is not a member of 
the Church of England. But he is a Bishop of that Church ; 
and thus, in terming himself the member of any other 
Church, he is doing an illegal act, for which there may be 
a legal penalty. That act, as Mr. Long expressed it, is “one 
of virtual secession from the Church of England,” and cannot 
be permitted in one who holds office in it. 

The decision further upsets Dr. Gray’s fallacy that a 
Bishop who has not this power of spiritual action is no 
Bishop at all. The idea is essentially a mistake. The 
Bishops of colonial dioceses have precisely the same autho- 
rity with the Bishops of English dioceses ; they may exer- 
cise the same control over their clergy; the only difference 
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being, that in order to enforce their sentences they must 
resort to the civil tribunals. To this condition Dr. Gray 
refuses peremptorily to submit, and he must bear the con- 
sequences of his act. Declining to take the legal course of 
accusing Bishop Colenso of erroneous doctrine in courts 
which would have allowed an appeal to the Sovereign, he 
has foregone the chance of a verdict which might have left 
the see of Natal legally vacant, because he cannot brook 
the thought that the Crown in the last resort is to decide, in 
the case of every member of the English Church, whether 
he has or has not offended against its ordinances or its doc- 
trines. 

It is here that the point of real interest for all English- 
men is to be found. Questions relating to the jurisdiction 
and coercive powers of Bishops may be very curious and 
intricate ; but the maintenance of the right of appeal to the 
Crown is of the very essence of the constitution of the En- 
glish Church. With this right, which merely affirms the 
Royal Supremacy, the law of England will suffer no inter- 
ference; and they who set themselves in opposition are 
walking in dangerous pathways. The “Guardian’* announces 
that Bishop Gray has deferred his intended plan of con- 
secrating a new Bishop for Maritzburg. His change of mind 
is well-timed, and in this instance he may be praised for a 
sound discretion. Perseverance would have been perilous. 
The Bishop whom he might send to Natal would, Lord 
Romilly affirms, “have no legal authority to exercise any 
of those functions which belong exclusively to a Bishop of 
the Church of England. What his peculiar status in the 
Catholic Church of Christ might be, I do not profess to 
state ; but I apprehend that he would not be a Bishop of 
the Church of England, and that, when the validity of his 
ordinations and consecrations came to be contested in a 
court of law, they would not appear to have made the per- 
sons ordained priests or deacons of the Church of England, 
nor would the places consecrated by him belong to that 
Church.” 

So fades away the vision of a sacerdotal society in 
Southern Africa, similar to that which Laud and Strafford 
sought to raise on the soil of England. Such visions may 
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issue in realities elsewhere ; within the Erastian borders of 
the National Church they are simply baseless fabrics of a 
dream. For prelates irresponsible to secular tribunals that 
prosaic Establishment has no congenial home. If, asserting 
their independence, they choose to retain their offices within 
it, they must be content to parade the semblance of an 
illegal authority, and be grateful that the tolerance or indif- 
ference of “the world” allows them to parade it with im- 
punity. 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


IV.—MISSIONARY WORK IN INDIA. 


_ WE have achieved great things in India. From being 
the possessors of a few factories, we have risen in little more 
than a century to the dominion of a territory containing 
two hundred millions of souls. Throughout this vast country 
we have eradicated the scourge of civil war, and mitigated 
the desolating power of the periodical famines. We have 
made roads, and dug canals which extend from one end 
of the peninsula to the other. We have converted waste 
wildernesses into tracts of land rich with the labours of a 
thriving peasantry. We are knitting together the various 
interests of our Indian empire by a rapidly progressing 
‘system of railway communication. We have established a 
plan of national education which embraces almost every 
village in our vast dependencies. We have given security 
to lite and property, and supremacy to law. But if our 
rule were annihilated to-morrow, we should leave no record 
of ourselves written in the hearts of the people. In spite 
of European contact and European influence,.the Asiatic is 
still an Asiatic in act, in thought, and in opinion. The line 
of demarcation which divides the conquering from the sub- 
ject race remains as clear and unbroken as ever. We have 
succeeded in instilling into their minds no principles of 
conduct, nor developing any powers for self-government. 
Our withdrawal from the country would be the signal for 
universal anarchy, bloodshed and misery. There are no 
signs on which to build the faintest hope that we shall ever 
VOL, IV. F 
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feel it to be our duty to lay aside this heavy responsibility 
of Indian government. For all national purposes, the people 
of India are as lifeless and dissevered as the dead bones in 
Ezekiel’s valley of vision. The spirit of the old religions 
is dead. All freedom of intellect, all originality of thought, 
are crushed by a hard and repulsive fatalism, which has 
descended like an arctic frost over the whole land. There 
is no feeling of continuity in the life of the Hindu. He is 
not conscious of any unseen link which binds his affections 
to the Past, or connects him in a living interest with the 
Future. He accepts without astonishment or sense of injury 
the inflexible divisions of caste. He has forgotten, and cares 
not now to inquire for, the thoughts and emotions which 
once found an expression in the ceremonial which is for him 
the whole of religion. He acquiesces in these, and in the 
whole scheme of things, as established by the decrees of a 
Power whose will is omnipotent, and whose purposes are 
inconceivable. 

English government in India may be regarded as an ex- 
periment on the grandest scale, how far it is possible to 
elevate a people to higher levels of thought and action by 
appliances ab extra. Looked at from this point of view, 
the experiment has been unsuccessful. The condition of 
the people is a striking proof that the intellectual and moral 
faculties require a nourishment of their own, deprived of 
which they remain useless and inert in spite of a constantly 
increasing material prosperity. The question, then, natu- 
rally arises, what that nourishment is? If we examine the 
history of mankind, we perceive that nations have exhibited 
the greatest vigour in the region of pure intellect, and in 
all those qualities which confer a grandeur on the lives of 
men, when they have been most deeply conscious of a Divine 
Power working visibly on the earth. When this conviction 
has been weakened—when a living God has beén refined 
away into a metaphysical abstraction, or His existence 
denied, or idolatry, or a superstitious fear of the unseen 
world substituted for the awful sense of a Divine Power 
continually present—the nations have become feeble and 
disunited. The intellectual powers and the moral sense 
have alike decayed, and they have fallen an easy prey to 
the first aggressors. 

Such was the fate, in succession, of the Jewish monarchy, 
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the Grecian republic, and the Roman empire. Such is the 
present condition of our subjects in the East. The shame- 
less immorality and reckless want of truth which disgust 
and exasperate the European in his intercourse with the 
Hindustani, the intellectual apathy, the incurious indolence, 
designate a want which centuries of material prosperity can 
never supply. The standard of excellence to the mind of a 
native is the prevailing custom, or, failing this, the interest 
or the pleasure of the moment. But the great men who 
are the salt of the earth—the glow in whose hearts is suffi- 
cient to keep alive or regenerate the energies of a nation— 
have invariably been nurtured into strength by long hours 
of solitary communion with God. The belief in the possi- 
bility of such a communion seems to have deserted the 
Asiatics of Hindustan. The notion of a Supreme Being, like 
the ineffable Brahm, without thought, qualities or volition, 
to whom activity of any kind is a degradation, has borne 
its appropriate fruit. If, in addition to our external achieve- 
ments, we could communicate a faith in a living God, we 
should furnish a motive power and an encouragement to 
action which would snap asunder the fetters of fatalism and 
superstition. The missionaries whom we and other nations 
have disseminated broadcast over the land, profess to be 
attempting this. In some parts, such as Tinevelly, the con- 
verts, in point of numbers at least, are said to be consider- 
able. But no one acquainted with India will deny that as 
yet the missionaries have nowhere succeeded in implanting 
on that heathen soil a shoot of Christianity sufficiently 
vigorous to flourish and bear fruit by its own inherent 
power. The little bodies of converts scattered here and there 
are like hot-house plants of the delicatest constitution. 
They must be watched over, nurtured and tended with con- 
stant care. The winds of heaven must not visit them too 
roughly. If the superintendence of the missionary were 
withdrawn, they would, like the seed sown among thorns, 
be instantly choked and bring no fruit to perfection. 
There are many who console themselves for this ill suc- 
cess by attributing it to an absence of that Divine Power 
which assisted the apostles in the early ages of Christianity. 
They think that if the missionaries were able to speak with 
tongues, could exercise gifts of healing, and had the power 
to perform miracles, they would make rapid and triumphant 
F2 
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progress where now they only meet with disaster and dis- 
appointment. Such attempts at consolation will not endure 
the scrutiny of a moment. If we have any faith in the 
promises of the Bible, we must believe that the Holy Spirit 
. is working with no less energy now than in the early days. 
Tf all the achievements of man are to be ascribed to Him, 
surely the marvels of modern science—the electric telegraph 
and the railway—are evidences of a Divine Power assisting 
~us, which carry a conviction to the mind as strong as would 
‘be occasioned by the healing of a lame man, or conferring 
sight on the blind. Such miraculous powers would consti- 
tute no extraordinary credentials in the judgment of a native 
of Hindustan. He believes them to reside abundantly in 
many of his rivers and sacred places. He attributes them 
to many of .his priests and faquirs, who have acquired a 
sacredness by eating fire or elevating their arm in one posi- 
tion until it has become withered and dried up. He does 
not consider that such power necessarily implies a new and 
direct revelation of God. We certainly cannot speak with 
tongues, as appears—on one hypothesis at least—to have 
been the case with some of the converts in the early church. 
But this is an ‘obstacle which a few months of persevering 
study can overcome. In the work of conversion there are 
other qualifications requisite than mere fluency of speech. 
It is absolutely essential that the preacher should possess 
an insight into the peculiar feelings, opinions and necessities 
of those whom he is addressing. The miraculous acquisition 
of a language cannot bestow this insight. It is obtainable 
only by intercourse with the people, and a study of the 
literature which enshrines the best thoughts of the best 
minds. Whoever remembers this will not consider such 
study a waste of the missionary’s time, but an indispensable 
preparation for his work. We must, then, search for other 
reasons for our failure, and these are not difficult to discover. 
In this world’s history, the names of only a very few men 
are recorded as having been gifted with that particular kind 
of power which overturns long-established systems of belief. 
There is a great similarity discernible at the first glance in 
their lives and characters. They have been, one and all, 
men possessed by some overpowering idea which would not 
let them rest. The word of God, to quote the language of 
one of the old Jewish prophets, has been a burning fire 
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shut up in their bones, compelling them to speak by dint 
of sheer mental agony. The intense reality of their convic- 
tions has served to keep alive the fire of faith through long 
years unchequered by a gleam of hope—has endowed them 
with an unconquerable energy of spirit which was proof 
against the severest persecutions and the most imminent 
peril, and given to their language a penetrative power which 
tore asunder the defences of interest, of custom and of pre- 
judice, as it were, forcing men’s hearts to believe and think 
in harmony with their own. Whatever reluctance we may 
feel to assign a method to the ways of Providence, we must 
admit that He has hitherto only employed instruments like 
these to bring about great religious revolutions. It will 
not, then, be unreasonable to inquire if the missionaries in 
India fulfil these conditions. If they fall very far short of 
this standard, the feeble and unprogressive character of 
Indian Christianity will at any rate be partially accounted 
for. 

‘Keeping, then, steadily in mind the sort of man that the 
missionary of a new faith should be—remembering that at 
present we are only attempting to account for the ill success 
of Christian preaching in India, and not to ascertain if it 
be possible to furnish the proper men in sufficient abun- 
dance—let us inquire whether the Indian missionaries, as 
a body, are gifted, like the Jewish prophets, with that 
inner eye which pierces to the truth, without apparently 
any intermediate process of reasoning? or, failing this, do 
they possess the large and liberal spirit of St. Paul, and his 
admirable power of becoming all things to all men? It is 
idle to interpose with a remark here, that such faculties 
cannot possibly be found in any large class of men. Unless 
the missionaries do possess either the one faculty or the 
other, they are unfit for the work which they have under- 
taken to do. The question simply is, do they possess these 
qualifications, or do they not ? 

The writer of the present article has spent many years 
of his life in India, and confidently affirms that an immense 
majority of the missionaries do not possess them. By a 
singular fatality, the missionaries are imbued with a spirit 
exactly the reverse of St. Paul’s. They are generally viru- 
lent sectarians—contemners of what they ridiculously call 
“secular learning”—holders of extreme opinions which they 
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expect their converts to swallow in all their natural con- 
dition of unmalleability and angularity. We do not mean 
to say that there are not excellent men in India, who work 
with thorough earnestness and devotion according to such 
light as they have ; but something more is required for the 
arduous work which they have taken in hand than good 
intentions and a positive conviction of being in the right. 
Missionaries, being sent out to India by the various societies 
perfectly at random, without any anterior preparation or 
test of their fitness, the conditions of the life in that coun- 
try are favourable to the introduction of a great number of 
professed missionaries who do not even possess so much of 
the missionary spirit as earnestness and devotion. There 
are few hardships and no dangers to be encountered in 
India. The salary for a poor man, who has no future 
prospects in England, is sufficient for comfort. There is 
not the remotest possibility of being eaten, nor, unless the 
missionary is exceedingly injudicious, of being murdered. 
Consequently, men with no particular convictions—adhering 
to Christianity with the blind, unreasoning attachment of 
the limpet to a rock—appear as missionaries for the sake 
of a position which enables them to marry. These men 
naturally become indolent and indifferent. They pass many 
years in the country without attaining a knowledge of the 
language, and even in the essential virtue of kindness to 
the natives are often wofully deficient. This last assertion 
will appear to many people very incredible. In the excite- 
ment of a religious meeting at Exeter Hall, when the whole 
assembly is overflowing with piety and self-complacency, 
it appears the easiest thing to extend the right hand of 
brotherhood to the heathen all over the world. One longs 
for an opportunity of doing it. But in less exalted moods, 
it is extremely difficult to fraternize with people who have 
totally different ways of acting and thinking to our own. 
It is especially difficult to an Englishman, because he gene- 
rally takes his stand upon the manners and customs of his 
native land as applicable beyond dispute to all people under 
the sun, and regards with the liveliest aversion and disgust 
whatever does not conform to that standard. Accordingly, 
most of our countrymen in India never learn to tolerate the 
natives at all. They look down upon them from a tremen- 
dous altitude, and invariably speak of them, and pretty 
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generally treat them, as the incarnation of all that is mean, 
base and abominable. This is the secret of the continued 
unpopularity of our government in India. There would be 
less cause, if not to reprehend, at least to wonder at, this 
assumption of superiority, if our countrymen were remark- 
able for anything else except this sublime arrogance. But 
this is not the case. In a great crisis, such as the Indian 
mutiny, the old English heroism will flame forth as brightly 
as ever, and English officers never hesitate at the call of 
duty to throw away life like a thing of no value. But at 
other times, scandalous gossip, and games of chance, and 
an absolute deadness to the enjoyments of literature and 
the exercise of thought, are the characteristics of social life 
in India. The high calling of a missionary does not render 
him exempt from the failings of ordinary people. Anda 
native of India, by calling himself a Christian, can no more 
divest himself of his nature than a leopard can change his 
spots. We do not mean to say that the antipathy which the 
European generally feels for the Asiatic manifests itself in 
an extremely virulent form among the missionaries. But 
that it does exist to a great and harmful extent was clearly 
seen in the great missionary meeting held at Lahore in 1863, 

This meeting was, we believe, the first assembly of the 
kind which had been held in India. There was a large 
collection of both laity and clergy. It was compared to 
heaven by some of the speakers, and there was a general 
feeling of surprise very frequently expressed that the mem- 
bers of so many denominations could pass a week together 
in such perfect harmony. Essays were read, which led to 
discussions upon various subjects connected with the work 
of conversion; and all “went merry as a marriage-bell” 
until, in an excess of candour, the clergy requested the 
native converts who were present to express their opinions 
upon the missionaries. The happiness of the temporary 
heaven was rudely disturbed by this unlucky request. 
The native converts, not caring for that admirable rule 
which obtains in all our religious meetings at home, that 
the. speakers should confine themselves to mutual lauda- 
tion, seized the opportunity of giving expression to feel- 
ings which had evidently been long pent up. A long 
string of complaints were made against the missionaries. 
They were harsh and supercilious. Although they associated 
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little with the converts, they liked to retain a small colony 
about them, as a sort of guard of honour. When the Pun- 
jaub Government expressed its willingness to provide situa- 
tions for native Christians, many of the missionaries had 
been very reluctant to lessen the patriarchal state in which 
they lived, by recommending competent candidates for em- 
ployment. Some of them had even been known to beat 
their native brethren—a proceeding not calculated to con- 
duce to Christian charity and brotherly love. But that 
which does and will continue utterly to incapacitate our 
missionaries for the glorious work in which they are engaged, 
is a hateful and excessive spirit of sectarianism, which causes 
even the feeble powers which they possess to be expended 
in misdirected and divided efforts. It is hardly too much 
to say that there is no attempt made to convert the Hindu 
from his idolatry to the worship of the living God, but only 
to make him a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, an Independent, 
a Roman Catholic, or a Church-of-England-man. The min- 
isters of the various sects absolutely fish for one another’s 
converts, and these reproduce among themselves the spirit 
of dissension and animosity which they have imbibed from 
their teachers. It is absurd to expect that im such ways as 
these we shall break the chains of fatalism and superstition 
which bind our subjects in the East. When the apostles 
went abroad to preach the gospel in all nations, the minds 
of men were not sunk in sluggish torpor. Countless hearts 
were painfully demanding of “the eternal silence” if there 
was no basis for man’s existence more enduring than the 
fleeting shows about him—no hope for him beyond the 
grave. To such inquirers the message of a Father, who 
had been watching over all the nations of the world from 
the dawn of creation, was the very revelation of which they 
stood in need. 

In the sixteenth century, the fetters which had once 
appeared to the minds of men as natural and essential to 
their being as the atmosphere in which they breathed, were 
become a burden which the nations were not able to bear. 
When Luther proclaimed the falsity of indulgences, he only 
gave expression to a thought which had been silently present 
in a multitude of hearts. In India, we do not possess a 
field thus prepared and made ready to receive our commu- 
nications. There is no longing for inquiry there. The native 
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does not move uneasily beneath the burthen which his 
priests have laid upon him. Like the unjust steward in 
the parable, they have not neglected to make friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness. They have diligently 
written down the fifty measures of oil and the fourscore 
measures of wheat, in place of the hundred measures which 
appeared to be due. If we are to free the native from the 
falsehoods which enchain him, we must consent to lay aside 
the sectarianism and the bigotry which hinder us from 
acting in concert. If we wish to raise him to a nobler life 
and loftier belief, we must at least shew him that there is 
a God whom we rank above these denominations of Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Church of England, and so forth. If we 
are ever: to unite the dissevered fragments of the vast con-_ 
tinent which has been entrusted to our charge, we must 
convince the people that the caste distinctions which they 
have set up are not impassable barriers existing in the 
nature of things. What the missionaries are actually doing 
is to multiply these castes, by the introduction of a large 
variety manufactured in Europe, and to perpetuate division 
on the authority of a divine revelation. 

That this is no vague charge, any one acquainted with the 
numerous sects which have representatives in India, and the 
unscrupulousness of their party spirit, will readily perceive. 
To those who do not possess these advantages, or think 
perhaps that the minister of a gospel would be likely to 
waive party considerations for the sake of higher interests, 
the following anecdote can hardly fail to be both interesting 
and instructive. At a short distance from the cantonment 
of Meerut, there is a little native village, in which a clergy- 
man of the Church of England perseveringly taught and 
preached for many years. His exertions were at last crowned 
with success, and the whole of the little community pro- 
fessed themselves Christians. They were masons, and with 
their own hands they built a church and school. Unhap- 
pily for their welfare, a Baptist missionary in the city of 
Delhi ascertained that some of the inhabitants in this little 
settlement had not received the rite of baptism. Here was 
a golden opportunity for doing a fine stroke of work in the 
interest of his persuasion! Other men had laboured; he 
was to enter into their labours. Promptitude of action was 
however desirable, or his prey (there is no word which seems 
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to us to express so well the feeling with which he must 
have regarded these luckless victims) might be lost to him 
for ever. He rode off to the village at once, and, assembling 
the inhabitants, explained to them that until they had un- 
dergone this mystic ceremony their profession of Christianity 
was quite worthless. He, however, was a “padré sahib” 
(Anglicé, clergyman), and would, if they chose, baptize them 
without further delay. There was some discussion among 
the villagers at the receipt of this unexpected information. 
A number of them, however, seeing that the gentleman was 
a “gora” (Anglicé, European), and also a “padré sahib,” 
came to the conclusion that they could not do wrong in 
accepting his suggestion and becoming baptized Christians 
as speedily as possible. Baptized they were accordingly ; 
and in a short time, whoever cared to look might see a small 
Baptist chapel side by side with the little village church, 
and an era of sectarianism duly inaugurated. It does not 
appear to us too much to say, that in a case like this, the 
introduction of Christianity, so far from being the harbinger 
of love, has been the source of bitterness and dissension— 
and of bitterness and dissension alone. A village commu- 
nity in India is not like the inhabitants of a country parish 
in England, connected with few ties closer than the accident 
of neighbourhood. They are in all probability the heredi- 
tary tenants of the holdings of their fathers and their fore- 
fathers from time immemorial. They all consider themselves 
as members of the same family ; and the family bond is the 
tie which, of all others, the native deems as the most sacred 
and indissoluble. A change of religion is the only wrench 
which is effectual to destroy it. That change must certainly 
have been effected here. In all likelihood these poor yil- 
lagers will not even be able to perceive that they are wor- 
shipers of the same God. The one will be a Christian and 
the other a Baptist, with as broad a line between them as 
divides the Mussulman from the Hindu. 
These, then, are the defects in the missionary body which 
incapacitate it for the work of conversion in India: 
An almost total dearth of men gifted with the indispen- 
sable mental qualifications. 
A large proportion of members who aggravate their intel- 
lectual deficiencies with the vices of harshness, indo- 
lence and indifference. 
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An unscrupulous sectarianism, which substitutes the 
insignia of a party for the name of Him whose servants 
the missionaries profess themselves to be. 

On the last two defects it will not be necessary to dwell; 
but we will point out in more detail the operation of the 
intellectual deficiency, because the evil consequences which 
follow in its train are not so easily perceived or readily 
admitted. It is the fashion with a great many excellent 
people to talk as if a good man were capable by the mere 
force of example of converting any one. But as a matter of 
fact this is not the case, and the notion that it is so is rife 
with disastrous results. Men learn to take a pride in their 
goodness, or rather what Coleridge used to term their 
“goodiness,’ and imagine that all other things will be added - 
to them without any exertion on their part. The sight of 
a good life may stimulate the curiosity of the spectator to 
inquire for the hidden source whence it derives nourish- 
ment and vigour, and it is so far an invaluable and quite 
‘indispensable portion of the calling of a missionary. But 
a good example can never do away with the necessity of 
reason. It cannot dissipate the error which darkens the 
mind of the inquirer. A good man who has not been at 
the trouble of cultivating his intellect, is just as incapable 
as a stupid man without the goodness, of giving a rational 
account of himself; and the inquirer seeking for informa- 
tion is baffled by a series of propositions either absurd in 
themselves or contradictory the one with the other. In 
India, the defective culture of the missionaries manifests 
itself in two ways. They have no understanding of the 
nature of the errors which they wish to eradicate, nor any 
clear and definite conception of the Christianity which they 
desire to substitute. 

It must be borne in mind that in attempting the conver- 
sion of India, we are not dealing with a savage race whose 
powers of thought and whose literature are yet to be deve- 
loped and produced. We have spoken of the powers of the 
people, as appearing to be stiffened and almost dead under 
the benumbing influence of fatalism. But in the old Sans- 
krit writings is recorded for our instruction and guidance 
~ what these powers are. These writings constitute the source 
whence it is possible to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of the innumerable rites and superstitions which have 
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6 
woven an impenetrable network round the daily life of the 
Hindu. They indicate the avenues through which it is 
possible for the missionary to enter and arouse the slumber- 
ing soul. Without such knowledge, he may preach to the 
Hindu for ever; but, except by mere accident, he can never 
hope (adopting Coleridge’s expression) to “find” him. This 
is so obvious, as to make it difficult to believe that a whole 
class of men could habitually ignore it. Yet this is just 
what the missionaries do ignore. Such gentlemen as we 
have had opportunities of conversing with on the subject, 
have generally manifested considerable impatience at the 
very thought of their time being taken up with such unpro- 
fitable labours. They appeared to have a confused notion 
that the application of their preaching to the wants of their 
hearers, was to be wrought out in some mysterious manner 
by the direct agency of the Holy Spirit—at any rate, that 
this was no part of their own work. Others, again, freed 
themselves from the labour of inquiry by attributing all 
false religions to the machinations of the devil, and regard- 
ing them as on that account unworthy of the examination 
of the minister of the gospel. In short, the missionaries 
entirely neglect the study of Sanskrit, and the greater part 
of them have no understanding of the form of religion 
against which their discourses are delivered. The notion, 
very frequently entertained, that the propagators of false 
religions are self-conscious cheats and impostors, induces 
too ‘often the assumption of an attitude so antagonistic to 
the deepest convictions of those who are to listen to them, 
that indignation and disgust are frequently the only feelings 
which the missionaries are successful in awakening ;* while 


* Asan example of this remark, we remember the instance of a missionary 
in the Punjaub, who began a sermon to a congregation of Mussulmans by de- 
nouncing Mahomet as a liar and an impostor—intelligence which occasioned an 
immediate riot, and placed the preacher in a position of considerable danger. 
This gentleman belonged to the German Mission Society. He was employed 
in teaching and converting, or rather attempting to convert, the inhabitants of 
the Kangra valley for about ten years, but met with very little suecess. He 
had a system of dividing his converts into first and second class Christians ; the 
first class Christians receiving a higher monthly stipend for their spiritual 
attainments than the second ; both, we suppose, asa reward of merit and also as 
a stimulus to devotion. We do not know if this classification of Christianity 
is generally practised, but paying converts so much a month during inquiry 
and after conversion, is the universal practice, and has always seemed to us 
one of the chief causes why Christianity takes such feeble root in the land. 
The reason given is, that a native becoming a Christian, becomes also an outcast 
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their ignorance confines, of necessity, their ministrations to 
the lowest of the people. They bring no message to the 
educated portion of native society, because they are inca- 
pable of meeting them upon the only ground where they are 
willing to accept of an encounter. The Brahmin pundit is 
quite ready to admit that the Deity may have revealed 
himself to other nations in ways more peculiarly adapted 
to their character and habits. The fact of another revela- 
tion does not, in his eyes, invalidate his own. He can 
appeal to the authority of sacred books accepted as a divine 
revelation from remote antiquity, the contents of which 
being perfectly unknown to the missionary, it is impossible 
for him to attempt a refutation. The missionary degrades him- 
self by his own deliberate act to the level of a field preacher. 
That the missionaries do not possess a clear and definite ~ 
conception of Christianity is not remarkable in itself. The 
vast majority of professing Christians are in a like predica- 
ment. We talk of converting the natives to Christianity, 
‘as if the word “Christianity” were as clearly limited and 
exactly understood as the meaning of a mathematical term. 
What is this Christianity which we wish to convert them 
to? Is it not impossible for any inquirer to obtain a direct 
reply to any question that he asks about it? Is there 
not in almost all minds a bewildering confusion of facts 
and opinions in regard to it? Is the fact of redemption the 
all-important one for humanity, or is that fact of no value 
at all, except in conjunction with some particular opinion 
about it, labelled High-church, Low-church, Calvinistic, 
Lutheran, or some other, as the case may be? Do we believe 
in a Saviour because in every hour of our lives we are feel- 
ing the need of him, or is this belief only a corollary de- 
pendent on a number of other propositions about inspiration, 
church authority, authenticity of manuscripts, and so forth ? 
These, and many other questions like these, are agitating 


from his family, and is cut off from all his old means of gaining a livelihood. 
There is much truth in this ; and the condition of the native convert was even 
worse a few years back, when our Government tolerated every religion except 
that of Christians. But the consequences are, that anumber of idle and worth- 
less people profess Christianity in order to be supported by the mission societies ; 
and even those who have been actuated by better motives, lose their sense of 
~ independence and in a great measure their self-respect. It is exceedingly rare 
to meet a native Christian who exhibits a character which it is possible to 
esteem cordially, 
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the laity and the clergy in England, and causing doubt and 
perplexity in the minds of the missionaries abroad. Or 
perhaps we are wrong when we speak of them as causing 
doubt or perplexity in the mind of a missionary. Judging 
from their discourses, the missionary appears to sanctify all 
his opinions with the attribute of infallibility, and not to 
be aware that there is anything to be doubtful about. From 
this habit of mind, he is placed at a great disadvantage. 
When the apostles entered upon their labours, they were 
encumbered with no such impediments as these. Their 
language never gave an uncertain sound, because they knew 
exactly what they wished to say. Their commission was 
clear and simple, and they never for a moment lost sight 
of it. They proclaimed to all nations the revelation of the 
“unknown God.” But the missionary takes the field at 
the head of such a multitude of notions and opinions, the 
aggregations of eighteen hundred years—he is so impressed 
with the importance of maintaining unimpaired the divine 
authority of them all—that he is not capable of an aggres- 
sive movement. He is compelled to act only on the defen- 
sive. The enemy hovers about him—swooping down upon 
a prejudice, cutting off a notion, harassing his flanks and 
his rear,—until he is utterly perplexed what to do.* 

This confusion of thought, which afflicts the religious 
world in India no less than in England, was very apparent 


* We have often wondered that the missionary societies do not draw up 
some rules or hints for the guidance of those who come into the country un- 
acquainted with the customs and the language of the people. At present, the 
missionary appears to be left entirely to his own devices. Not unfrequently 
he gives up the work of conversion altogether, and takes to teaching a school 
of children. The public preachings are upon the model with which we are 
familiar—a text with a discourse appended to it. These are followed or in- 
terrupted by theological discussions carried on between the preacher and mem- 
bers of the crowd who have assembled to hear him. We do not suppose these 
sermons do any harm, but we find it very difficult to believe that they do any 
good, The pulpit oratory to which we are accustomed is not likely to increase 
in powers of persuasion and convincingness when translated into imperfect 
Hindustani. What, however, does appear to us to be attended with consider- 
able danger, is the dissemination of fragments of the Bible rendered into Hin- 
dustani. A passage of the Bible torn from its context is as likely to mislead 
as to guide aright, and a single error in the translator may pervert the sense 
of a whole passage. We remember an eminent Sanskrit scholar complaining, 
that in a copy of the Sermon on the Mount, he had seen the word ‘‘ judge,” in 
the verse, ‘‘Judge not that ye be not judged,” translated by an equivalent 
which meant justice in a legal sense, and which consequently changed the senti- 
ment into, ‘‘ Do not do justice, lest justice be done to you.” 
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in the Lahore missionary meeting which we have already 
mentioned. The work of conversion was continually touched 
upon both in the essays read and in the ensuing discussions, 
but it would be impossible to gather from the language of 
any or of all the speakers, that there was anything special 
to which the people were to be converted. The whole 
assembly appeared to look upon the Bible, not only as the 
record of the revelation of God to men, but also as a com- 
plete repertory of civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The 
sacred writings were examined for a code of rules in regard 
to the co-operation of the laity with the clergy in the work 
of proselytism. The patriarchs and their wives were passed 
in review, in the hope of obtaining some information whe- 
ther a convert should keep his word to his heathen wives 
or abandon them. One gentleman mentioned Jacob as an - 
instance of a man who had married two wives, without in- 
curring the criminality or the penalties of bigamy. Another 
speaker replied that, in his opinion, many of the dealings 
between Laban and Jacob were not of a character to bear a 
close examination, and the less said about them the better. 
But the circumstance which induces us to refer again to 
this meeting was the remarkable prominence given to a 
single doctrine. Nearly all the clergy who were present 
appeared to feel deeply, and strove most earnestly to impress 
upon their hearers, that they and all who engaged in the 
work of missions were working out the salvation of a lost 
world. Howto reconcile such a terrible belief as this with 
that of a Creator who knows no distinction of persons and 
loves all the creatures whom He has made, is perhaps dis- 
coverable by the missionary ; but the inevitable consequences 
of such a doctrine, both on the mind of the preacher and 
on the mind of his listeners, are apparent at a glance. If, 
notwithstanding all that Christ did and suffered, he has 
accomplished nothing—if the salvation of India has still 
to be wrought out by the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society—if even, at the best, only a native here and there 
is to be rescued from this vast multitude consigned to ever- 
lasting perdition—what wonder is it if the missionary quails 
before a task like this, and seeks a temporary oblivion in 
indolent indifference? What alternative is there left for 
‘any man, for any nation, except the stagnation of utter 
despair ? 
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We are accustomed to the uncomfortable doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. We have had it dinned into our 
ears ever since we were children. Nevertheless we do not 
actually believe it. We only say that we do, and hope for 
the best. We never even in thought say to ourselves, 
“So-and-so has gone to everlasting punishment.’ But the 
Asiatic has not yet learned the use of these comfortable 
evasions. We can only faintly realize the revulsion of 
feeling, the incredulous horror which would take possession 
of an earnest and inquiring mind, prepared to listen to glad 
tidings of great joy, when this yawning gulf of endless 
anguish and despair is unexpectedly revealed to him as an 
essential portion of the good news. A timid man may 
hasten to profess himself a Christian in the hope of avert- 
ing his doom. But it is a thing impossible for any unso- 
phisticated mind to hail as glad tidings the intelligence of 
a Being who condemns every one to everlasting torment 
who does not happen to have had an opportunity of becom- 
ing a Christian. 

Is it chimerical to hope that in the face of such an appal- 
ling contradiction as this, the clergy cannot much longer 
remain contented with such phrases as “the ancient inter- 
pretation of Scripture,” or “the generally received doctrine 
of the Church”? We cannot see what magic there can be 
in such expressions to still doubt and inquiry, that they 
should be so confidently appealed to. There is almost no 
extravagance of belief which has not at some time or other 
been conscientiously deduced from Scripture and sanctioned 
by the authority of the Church. 


Christians have bunt each other, quite persuaded 
All the apostles would have done as they did. 


We see clearly enough now the error of these amiable 
practices ; but surely the belief that innumerable multitudes 
are condemned for no fault of their own to everlasting tor- 
ments, is not one whit more opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. But in whatever light we may choose to regard 
the doctrine itself, it is folly to suppose that the heathen 
will regard their impending and almost inevitable doom as 
a cause for great joy, simply because we choose to speak of 
it under the name of “glad tidings.” The Hindu appeals 
to us to know if there be a Being who has both the will and 
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the power to free him from the cunning, the sensuality, the 
deceit and cruelty, which are holding in subjection the 
nobler faculties of his soul. When we tell him in reply 
that all his ancestors are sunk in hopeless perdition, and 
that he too, unless he can persuade himself by means of 
the perfectly unconvincing statements of a chance mis- 
sionary to believe in a Saviour (who, from the missionary’s 
own showing, is incapable of saving), will indubitably be 
involved in the same fate—however we choose to gloss over 
the truth to ourselves—we do really tell him that there is 
no such Being as he has been seeking for. We tell him 
that the very precarious chance of salvation which there is 
for him depends entirely on. his own exertions, and, in a 
word, consign him to that apathy and despair in which he 
is already sunken. We would earnestly entreat of every 
clergyman who sees these pages, to ask of himself if, in the 
face of a belief in everlasting punishment, or, as the mis- 
sionaries termed it, the doctrine of “a lost world,” there is 
any other alternative open to the heathen; and if this be 
the case, whether it is possible that this is “that knowledge 
of salvation” which is to bring “deght to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 

It is not much which is demanded of us—and yet for 
the frailty of human nature too much—before we can effec- 
tually assail the strongholds of heathendom. The mission- 
ary who goes to India must consent to forget that he is a 
member of the Church of England as by law established, a 
Baptist or a Methodist, or anything at all but a messenger 
of Christ. However important these distinctions may appear 
in his own mind, they are worse than worthless to the 
Hindu. They strengthen the evil tendencies of his nature 
and darken his perceptions. He thinks it is another reli- 
gion like his own which he is asked to entertain, and 
not a revelation accorded to man because man was inca- 
pable of discovering it for himself. He must also clearly 
perceive that it is a vain attempt to displace dark thoughts 
which have sought for expression in the immolation of 
widows, and the worship of gods of murder and destruction, 
by the presentation of a picture which surpasses in horror 
their gloomiest imaginings. Finally, he must have the cou- 
rage to demand from his own heart what that is which binds 
his faith to Christ. That faith surely is not kept alive by 
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these tremendous visions of unending misery, but something 
the reverse of these. It clings to Christ because it finds in 
him the revelation of a love that knows no limit, and endures 
for ever and ever. This is the message, and nothing less 
than this, which he is commissioned to carry to the heathen 
in the East. 

R. D. OsBorn. 


V.—ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND THE LIFE OF 
BLANCO WHITE. 


THE publication in the Life* of Archbishop Whately of 
parts of a letter written by him, in 1845, to Mr. Fellowes, 
the publisher, in which there is ascribed to Blanco White 
a derangement that ought to have deprived him of a bio- 
graphy, and to his biographer untruthfulness aggravated by 
indelicacy gross in character and sordid in motive, requires 
that the following narrative and statements should be given 
to the world. 

On the 23rd of February, 1841, Joseph Blanco White 
went to await death at the house of Mr. Rathbone, of Green- 
bank, near Liverpool. He had come to that busy town, 
where for the most part life is external, eager and hurried, 
January 10th, 1835, sick and a stranger, self-exiled from 
dear associates lest Christian faiths which he intended to 
avow should reflect on them, and had lived for the interval 
as a lonely invalid, with only such alleviation of solitude 
and suffering as the occasional attentions of a few persons 
not dwelling in the same house could afford. Greenbank 
had long before been open to him, and pressed upon him, 
as a last home ; but he would not consent, for his own relief, 
to place a whole family within the daily shadow of pain 
and death for an indefinite time ; and only when he saw 
the end approaching, he yielded to the natural desire that 
he might die among friends. He died on the 20th of May. 
As there has been a calumnious whisper of superstition, 


* Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D. By E. Jane Whately. 
Two vols, 8vo. London; Longmans, &c., 
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proceeding solely from the cruel terror with which even 
the noblest heretic is regarded by those who tremble as for 
their life at an injury to the external charm, amulet or 
talisman that secures salvation, untrue to the unclouded 
faith and peace of his soul, —and as Miss Whately in the 
Memoirs of her father, twenty-five years after the death of 
one so far beyond the range of her spiritual understanding, 

has permitted herself_to speak of him, in religious com- 
miseration, as “this unhappy man,” with an unsuspected 
pride of prejudice and ignorance that borders on a bold im- 
piety,—it may be well that I should repeat here, once more, 
his own last assurances that in the contemplation of death, 
as ever before, he lived, moved and had his being in God. 


“On the fourteenth of May, about two o’clock in the morning, _ 
awakening from a short sleep, he said to the friend who was 
watching by him: ‘I see the links in the chain of Providence 
that has brought me to where lam. Though there are difficul- 
ties in the course of this our life, yet in the direction of those 
difficulties there are circumstances that are more than compen- 
sations. I never doubted of Providence, but I see it in my own 
case more clearly than in any treatise. These people are to me 
the representatives of a merciful God; but if for the purity of 
the house, or the health of any one, a change is necessary, let 
not me be considered.’ 

“The night after, to several members of the family collected 
around him, he spoke of the state of his mind in what he knew 
to be the presence of Death, and aware that the power of distinct 
utterance was failing, added: ‘When the hour shall come, let it 

be said once for all, my soul will be concentrated in the feeling, 
_ My God, into Thy hands I commend my spirit. God to me is 
Jesus, and Jesus is God—of course not in the sense of Divines.’ 

“He remained some days longer, chiefly in the state of one 
falling asleep, until the morning of the 20th, when he awoke 
up, and with a firm voice and great solemnity of manner, spoke 
only these words: ‘Now I die.’ He sat as one in the attitude 
of expectation, and about two hours afterwards—it was as he 
had said.”’* 


On his death, one of my first duties, as the friend and 
executor to whom he had consigned his papers, with the 
cate of whatever business might require correspondence, 

was to convey information of his decease to Archbishop 


* Life of Blanco White, Vol. ITI, p. 310. 
a2 
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Whately with whom he had lived in Dublin on terms of 
great intimacy and affection, and from whom, with a proper 
regard to what was due to the house of an Archbishop 
with a reputation for orthodoxy unjustly suspected, he had 
separated himself, with no rupture of friendship, as soon as 
he found that he was unable to retain Trinitarian views of 
Christianity. In acknowledging my communication, the 
Archbishop asked that his own letters should be returned 
to him, warned me that the Court of Chancery gave him 
the power of restraining the publication of any letter either 
from him or to him, and required that at the earliest pos- 
sible period I should look through Blanco White’s journals 
and private memoranda, and should “cut out every remark 
that related to him, or to any member of his family, and 
send them to him.” The first request was immediately 
complied with: the second gave me the first alarm as to 
the man with whom I might have to do. I shrank from 
exposing to him in words the character of his demand, the 
treachery it involved in him and in me. I took no notice 
of it whatever: as I expected, it was not repeated. The 
letters I sent are those which appear, partly at least, in the 
first volume of the Archbishop’s Memoirs. In them, with 
a dreadful power of wounding, of rubbing on a sensitive 
and affectionate nature, he again and again suggests to 
Blanco White whether he would not do well to suspect the 
soundness and clearness of his judgment, and suspend pub- 
lication of his new convictions. Especially he deprecates 
as the gravest offence and treachery to himself—conceivable 
indeed, but too bad to be possible and only to be spoken of 
hypothetically—that Mr. White should print without first 
submitting the manuscript to him for his strictures and 
suggestions. The fact was, as he feared, that Mr. White, 
knowing that on the matter of religious evidence he and 
the Archbishop moved within different regions of mind and 
light, had resolved to save himself the extreme pain and 
useless harass of a discussion with a blunt, strong mind, 
whose only logic on such subjects was verbal, external, and 
beside the mark. Let any one patiently read those letters, 
and ask himself whether he can believe that any man with 
a heart could have written them to a friend whom he knew 
to be of the most tender and sensitive organization, and 
whose reason in the moment of his writing them he be- 
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lieved to be fluttering and disordered. The most reasonable 
man in the world, however indifferent he may be, will not 
be able to read them without irritation. 

I had no further occasion for communication with the 
Archbishop until, in the preparation of Blanco White’s bio- 
graphy, which he had entrusted to me, I came to the period 
for which it was possible that Dr. Whately, from correspon- 
dence and personal recollections, might be able to furnish 
interesting materials. To my application for this purpose 
I received the following reply, not from himself, but from 
his friend, the late Rev. Henry Bishop, of Tunbridge Wells. 
I had previously consulted the Rev. Baden Powell, the 
brother-in-law of the Archbishop, as to some passages in 
Mr. White’s journals honourable to all concerned, but that _ 
might be of too private a nature to meet the public eye. 


“Tunbridge Wells, 29th June, 1843. 

“My dear Sir,—By a letter from the Archbishop of Dublin 
which from my absence from home reached me later than it 
ought, I find that he had referred you to me for a fuller answer 
to your application to him for letters, &c. of our late friend Blanco 
White than he could then give you, being in the midst of the 
hurry of business. 

“The Archbishop has very strong objections to the proposed 
Memoirs for the following reasons. He is convinced that none 
could be published which would not tend greatly to mislead the 
public, unless particulars were entered into which no friend of 
Blanco White’s could bear the thought of doing, unless forced 
by circumstances of the most painful nature to bring forward. 
- The Archbishop has documents, to which none but himself has 
access, but he objects to supplying them, because he could not 
do so without laying before the world what it would be the wish 
of every person of delicacy to suppress, namely, the evidence and 
many of the details of Blanco White’s mental derangement. Two 
medical men (over and above other testimony to the same point) 
independently and spontaneously warned the Archbishop to that 
effect. All evidence of this kind the Archbishop would gladly 
be spared the pain of bringing forward. If, however, the Me- 
moirs should in any respect render it necessary, the Archbishop 
would feel himself under the painful necessity of producing as 
much, and only as much, of the matter in his hands as might be 
needful for disabusing the public mind on important points. 

“The Archbishop has in this case a painful duty to perform, 
and I trust that you will give both himself and me credit for the 
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unwillingness with which we each take our respective shares in 
what at first sight might appear to you to be our discourteous 
communication. As to the manner in which it is done, I hope 
you will not consider that I have been deficient in any of the 
respect which I feel to be due to yourself. As far as the Arch- 
bishop is concerned, I can answer for him that nothing but ten- 
derness for the memory of our deceased friend would induce him 
to return the refusal that he feels himself compelled to do: nor 
will it, am sure, appear to you that he is claiming more than 
he ought when I bring to your recollection that he is only exert- 
ing that control which the Law of the Land has decided belongs 
both to the writer and receiver of private letters ; for it has been 
ruled on a recent occasion by the Court of Chancery that a letter 
is the joint property of the writer and the receiver (or their 
representatives respectively). You will then not, I am sure, feel 
surprise that the Archbishop should be disposed to exercise this 
' right, when I add that regard for the memory of his late and 
much valued friend leads him to take this resolution, 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“H. Bisnop.” 


It was evident to me that this was a dictated letter,—that 
it was the object of the Archbishop to suppress any Memoir 
whatever,—that he had chosen as his mouthpiece a most 
amiable man much under his influence, who was likely to 
have weight with me from my knowledge of his tender 
friendship for Mr. White——that the alleged derangement 
could not possibly have the importance assigned to it, 
knowing as I did the extremely narrow limits of time 
within which it must be confined, if it had any existence, 
—and that the threat of the Court of Chancery could not 
relate to the withheld materials, of which I knew nothing 
and could tell nothing, and betrayed the real purpose. I 
wrote accordingly, not to Mr. Bishop, but to his principal. 


“July 13, 1843. 

“My Lord Archbishop,—I have Mr. Bishop’s letter, from 
which I copy the following words : 

“¢The Archbishop has documents to which none but himself 
has access, but he objects to supplying them, because he could not 
do so without laying before the world what it would be the wish 
of every person of delicacy to suppress, namely, the evidence and 
many of the details of Blanco White’s mental derangement.’ 

“T had heard several years ago, though I did not believe it, 
that your Grace was in the habit of stating in Dublin that no 
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weight should attach to Mr. White’s adoption of any convictions 
on account of his insanity. That there may have been times when 
his illness produced transient states that looked like derangement 
is highly probable, though I never witnessed nor heard of any- 
thing of the kind; but that he was ever in a condition that could 
properly be described as ‘mental derangement’ I cannot readily 
believe, nor could a period be mentioned in which I have not 
abundant proofs of his sanity, whatever may be the evidences of 
supposed contemporaneous insanity. 

“But, my Lord Archbishop, when I applied to your Grace for 
such letters of Mr. White’s as might serve to illustrate the cha- 
racter of your friend, I asked only for such as you could satisfac- 
torily give to the world. You answer through another person 
that you have evidence of his mental derangement in your hands. 
I suppose I am to interpret this answer to mean that you can _ 
have no connection whatever with a Memoir in which the whole 
truth cannot be told. If this transient derangement, supposing 
it to be a fact, altered the value or the truth of any portion of 
his history or of his opinions, your decision would be the only 
one you could come to; but, certainly, this is not the case; his 
insanity, if it existed, must have been as an illness, and his opi- 
nions will have no more weight than the reasons he has given 
for them will carry along with them. No evidence of insanity 
would impair whatever truth of view and reasoning may be found 
in ‘Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy.’ But instead of 
giving this reason which I have suggested for your Grace’s refusal, 
Mr. Bishop merely says: ‘ All evidence of this kind the Arch- 
bishop would gladly be spared the pain of bringing forward. If, 
however, the Memoirs should in any respect render it necessary, 

the Archbishop would feel himself under the painful necessity of 
_ producing as much, and only as much, of the matter in his hands 
as might be needful for disabusing the public mind on important 
points. And then Mr. Bishop warns me, as your Grace had 
already done, of the power the Law places in your hands. So 
that, in fact, the alleged evidence of derangement is now notified 
to me only as an instrument in your Grace’s hands for nullifying 
anything that might appear in the Memoirs displeasing to your 
Grace, or, as you might suppose, injurious to your reputation. 

“My Lord Archbishop, if that is your fear, and you have been 
acting under that feeling, I would relieve you of it at once. 
Nothing could be farther from Mr. White’s desire than to cause 
one moment’s pain or embarrassment to your Grace, and nothing 
certainly could be farther from mine. Of you, from whom he 
continued to receive benefits until his dying day, nothing should 
proceed from him, living or dead, that could injure or aftlict you ; 
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and for my own part, if any impression that full justice had not 
been done to his former friends has undesignedly been produced, 
I looked to this publication as an occasion on which, without 
suppressing any truth, the fullest evidence might be advanced of 
their faithful friendship, and of his gratitude to and appreciation 
of them. 

“When I applied to Mr. Powell for his judgment as to what 
might prove distressing to your Grace, it was respecting passages 
in his note-books recording incidents and traits of character 
which would certainly have lost you no honour with the world ; 
but as they were of a domestic character, I wished for the judg- 
ment of one of your Grace’s connections on a matter which could 
not be referred to your own. Mr. Powell, by communicating 
with your Grace upon the subject, instead of permitting me to 
have the benefit of his own feeling and judgment on the passages, 
left me but one course, after the decided expression of your 
Grace’s wishes—to suppress them altogether. 

“ With regard to letters of Mr. White's of which copies were 
preserved by him, the course I have marked out for myself is 
this—not to think it necessary to ask the consent of the receiver 
of the letter to its publication in cases where nothing relating to 
him personally, or at least privately, is disclosed, so that if the 
JSorm of the letter was altered and its contents thrown into a nar- 
rative shape, no just cause of complaint would exist. I only 
recollect one such letter to your Grace, that in which Mr, White 
announces his intention of publicly avowing his abandonment of 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 

“ And now, my Lord Archbishop, I must leave this matter in 
your hands, to do what you think proper. It is my duty to be 
as tender of the reputation of Mr. White as your Grace can be of 
your own, and to meet even rumours that might detract from its 
just influence. 

“JT am, my Lord Archbishop, with respect, your Grace’s faith- 
ful, humble servant, “Joun H. Toom.” 


It will be observed, in his reply to this letter, that the 
Archbishop does not deny that he had already given partial 
publication to the alleged derangement of Mr. White in 
order to break the power of whatever might come from 
him ; whilst he is assigning to me his unwillingness to 
make this publication as his. only reason for withholding 
biographical materials. 

“ Kensington, July 19, 1843. 

“Rey. Sir,—The object of my letter to Mr. Bishop (whom I 
had supposed to be in communication with you) was to guard 
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against the publication of any Memoir of Blanco White as with 
my approval or consent, which I found myself bound to withhold; 
and also to guard you against inadvertently getting into legal 
difficulties by publishing any letters either to or from myself or 
any of my family ; thinking you might perhaps not be aware of 
the decision of the Court of Chancery, that every letter is the 
joint property of the writer and the receiver (or their representa- 
tives), and is not to be published without the consent of both 
parties. 

“JT regret being compelled to decline complying with your 
application, because I have in my hands a great quantity of 
papers such that any Memoir of him published without them 
would not only be zmperfect, but must convey to the public essen- 
tially erroneous views. But this could not be avoided in any 
Memoir, except by the publication of such documents as I should 
be very unwilling to make public without a strong necessity. 

“ Having stated to you what has come to my own knowledge 
respecting B. White’s state of mind, and that I am able satis- 
factorily to establish it, I have thus at least cleared my own 
conscience. 

' “You must be quite sensible that there may be circumstances 
which would fully prove a man’s unsoundness of mind to such 
persons as are acquainted with certain other circumstances ; while 
to persons unaware of these, no such indication would be pre- 
sented. For instance, a man may give a very plausible and appa- 
rently rational account of what happened to him, or was said or 
done by him or by others, at a certain time ; and this might, to 
persons knowing that nothing of the kind really took place, be 
complete evidence of morbid delusion. 

“ And you must also be well aware that though, as you observe, 
“mere abstract reasoning, without any reference to individual per- 
sons or events, has its own weight, great or small, from whomso- 
ever proceeding, this is not at all the character of the greater part 
of B. W.’s writings. or instance, his ‘Poor Man’s Preservative 
against Popery,’ and again his last published volume, are full of 
references, closely connected with his argument, to his own per- 
sonal history. And I may add that a stranger in reading those 
two works would hardly fail to suppose them to relate to, and to 
proceed from, éwo different persons.* 

“T remain, Rev. Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
“Rp, Dusit.” 


The Archbishop thus attempted to shut me up to one or 


* Impossible ; for the latter work, the ‘‘ Observations on Heresy and Ortho- 
doxy,” states his change, with its reasons and history. 
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other of two courses,—either to suppress altogether the bio- 
graphy which had been entrusted to me, or to take upon 
myself the responsibility of announcing to the world an 
impression Dr. Whately had received, he does not say from 
his own observation, to which I attached no weight, and 
which he declared that nothing but the necessity of defend- 
ing his own reputation could induce him to make public. 
Was I to abandon the task assigned to me, and by my own 
act to extinguish the light of Blanco White’s life and mind? 
Or was I, against my own conviction of the truth, to con- 
nect insanity with his memory, and whilst believing that 
the alleged derangement had no reality, and must be the 
misinterpretation of something entirely compatible with 
sanity, by my own act to unveil the concealed weapon with 
which the Archbishop threatened the “ Life” of his friend, 
and whilst thus serving his purposes to relieve Aim from 
the responsibility of giving to the public what he professed 
his anxiety to conceal, and I did not believe? I told him 
that I should take neither the one course nor the other; 
that I should not withhold the “JZzfe,” and that I should 
not take the initiative in giving publicity to an allegation 
of derangement even for the minutest portion of time (it 
could be no more, as will presently appear), without having 
the means of examining and weighing its grounds; but 
that if he would place in my hands the documents and 
proofs of which he spoke, I should give them the fullest 
consideration, and make such public use of them as their 
importance might require. To this the Archbishop made 
no response; and nothing remained for me but to leave 
him to take his own course when the Memoirs appeared. 
That course was avery strange one: he fought privately 
against the “ Life” with his concealed weapon ; and he gave 
me no opportunity of openly meeting the charges and state- 
ments he put into circulation, unless I took the initiative 
in making the sanity or insanity of Blanco White a public 
question. 

In 1845, there appeared under my editorship, in three 
volumes, “The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, writ- 
ten by Himself, with Portions of his Correspondence.” That 
there were fewer of his letters to the familiar friends of one 
period of his life than might have been expected, is referred 
to in the Introduction in these sentences : 
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“Tn some cases they have been withheld because it was found 
impossible to separate what was proper for the public from mat- 
ters strictly private and personal; in some, from the openly 
avowed feeling that their owners would not supply a line to the 
biography of a man whose latest theology was deemed so danger- 
ous, though what they had to contribute must, in their estima- 
tion, have been of a corrective nature ; in others, perhaps from 
a tender feeling that as they could not identify themselves with 
the whole of his mind, nor yet accompany their contributions 
with an analysis of what they deemed his infirmities or errors, 
they would keep sacred to themselves those relics of his former 
sentiments and views in which they loved him most. Amid the 
artificial difficulties which under every disguise beset simplicity 
and freedom in religious intercourses, it is next to impossible for 
even the noblest and most truthful to have no secret, perhaps 
unsuspected, dread of the man who has shared their most inti- 
mate confidence and then widely parted from them on every 
question involving practical interests in the profession of Reli- 
gion. It isa heartfelt pleasure to record that his persuasion of 
the rectitude of his friends in connection with endowed Articles 
of Belief was in no instance disturbed; but those who freely 
open their hearts to one another will have some natural fear of 
him who, starting from the same principles, cannot stop where 
they stop, and whose self-sacrifice and practical fidelity to con- 
viction must be ever awakening, in conscientious natures even 
morbidly, whatever unresolved doubts may lurk within them. 
It is hoped, when it will be seen in these Memoirs how earnest 
was his regard, how tender his respect towards those who ever 
had his love, and how little differences of opinion altered his 
affections or estimates of character, that no feeling will be left 
but the desire to perfect this his true Monument, and that a 
time may come when a fuller picture of the life and intercourses 
of his heart will complete the ‘Sketch of his Mind in England.’ 
It is true that he did not himself attach importance to his private 
letters as biographical materials, but this judgment must have 
proceeded from that earnest unconsciousness which renders of 
an unknown value the issues from the heart.” 


In the May of 1845, whilst on a visit in Leicestershire, I 
received information from the editor of a religious periodical 
that letters of Archbishop Whately’s, most injurious to me, 
were to be seen in the shop of Mr. Fellowes, his publisher. 
He sent me, at the same time, a printed copy of some natu- 
rally severe remarks which he had prepared for publication 
on the faith of those letters. I requested him to suspend 
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their publication until I had an opportunity of seeing what 
it was that was alleged against me: with this request he 
did me the kindness to comply. Such was the manner of 
my acquaintance with the Archbishop’s method of attack. 
I wrote to Mr. Fellowes, stating what I had heard, and 
asking for explanations. Mr. Fellowes’ reply, all I could 
desire from him, was to place copies of the letters in my 
hands. This is the first of them, written before the publi- 
cation of the “ Life,” and it will be seen that the proclama- 
tion of Mr. White’s derangement, which the Archbishop had 
said that nothing but the care of his own character could 
force him to make, he here puts forth as a prospective 
defence, without giving himself the opportunity of -seeing 
whether the Memoirs contained anything that needed cor- 
rection or touched his reputation,—thus publishing gratui- 
tously what he says “no person of any delicacy would like 
to publish.” 


“To Mr. Fellowes. «11 April, 1845. 


“Dear Sir,—I see advertised a Life of Blanco White (Chap- 
man), which I will beg youvto get for me, as it is necessary I 
should see it, much as I grieve “for the publication. I see the 
advertisement mentions among other things correspondence ; now 
if any letters of mine are published, I may obtain an imjunction ; 
the law having been distinctly laid down by Lord Cottenham in 
the case of Lord Dudley’s letters. Every letter is the joint 
property of the writer and the person to whom it is sent, and 
cannot be published without the consent of both parties, or their 
representatives. I have net only never given, but have expressly 
refused, consent to the publication of my letters to him. I was 
applied to by a Mr. Thom, some time ago (I think I have since 
heard of his death), for any letters or documents relative to B. 
White, whose life he was designing to publish. I answered him 
that I had in my possession most important papers, such that 
any life of him published without them must be, not merely 
imperfect but erroneous, conveying false notions to the reader ; 
but I added that I declined having them published, because it 
would be impossible to put the public in possession of the most 
important truths relative to him, without adverting to the state 
of partial derangement in which he was for some years before 
his death, and which no person of any delicacy would like to 
publish. Mr. Thom replied that he had seen no symptoms of this 
derangement ; and I thereupon informed him that (independently 
of the spontaneous declarations made to me by two medical men, 
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unknown to each other, and other evidence to the same effect) 
this alone might suffice as a proof, that Blanco White, of whose 
veracity I could not doubt, had made circumstantial statements, 
not apparently in themselves at all improbable, of things done 
and said by himself at various times, utterly at variance with 
anything that really took place,* and which could be proved by 
written documents in my possession to be wholly untrue, and 
the delusions of a diseased mind: and Mr. Thom, I added, could 
not be ignorant that in such a case a man may appear perfectly 
sane to those ignorant of certain facts, while one knowing the 
facts would perceive that (supposing him to be honest) he must 
be insane. If, for instance, I were to tell any one that I had seen 
you in Dublin yesterday, and had such and such conversation 
with you, most people would see nothing at all strange in this ; 
though you would take it as proof of my being insane. 

“Mr, Thom made similar applications, however, to Mr. Senior, 
Mr. Powell; Mr. Bishop, and in short to nearly all Blanco 
White’s friends ; and was refused by all. I don’t know who it 
is that is now publishing the Life. You are at full liberty to 
make known to any one who may feel an interest in the matter 
all I have said. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
: “Rp. Dusxin.” 


The second letter to Mr. Fellowes is the one which Miss | 
Whately has published in the second volume of her Life of 
her father. She has printed it with large omissions, not ~ 
I suppose from tenderness to me, but from regard to her 
father’s character and memory. I grieve that I can abstain 
no longer: not from reluctance to expose what was said 
against myself, but from reluctance to expose him who said 
it. This letter has been in my possession for more than 
one-and-twenty years, and I have kept silence; doing no 
more than was necessary to stop farther publication at the 
time. J would have preserved, if I could, one who had 
many of the qualities of greatness from the wondering dis- 
respect that may be excited by its publication now. Miss 
Whately by giving to the world, in a mutilated state, the 
letter in which the Archbishop had the opportunity of de- 
claring Blanco White's insanity, and my untruthfulness and 
gross indelicacy, to a few frequenters of Mr. Fellowes’ shop, 


_* There is no such statement of the Archbishop’s in his letter to me, p. 89. 
There is a hypothetical statement of what under certain supposed circumstances 
might be evidence of delusion, 
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has compelled me to print it entire, as evidence of the state 
of mind in which he was, and of what he was capable, 
when he approached this subject. I shall exhibit the 
omitted passages within brackets. The date, 1843, as given 
in the Archbishop’s Life, is a mistake. 


“To Mr. Fellowes. 
“26 April, 1845. 

“Dear Sir,—The Life of Blanco White I have looked into just 
enough to see that it is pretty much what I might have expected, 
considering who the Editor is. For he is the very person who 
wrote, as I am credibly informed, a short Memoir of B. White 
in some Unitarian Periodical soon after his death, and which I 
happened to get a sight of a year or two after. In that, he repre- 
sents B. W. as banished by his friends, and left to pass the 
remainder of his days in poverty and solitude; the fact being 
[as the writer well knew], Ist, that he left my house entirely at 
his own desire: 2nd, that he received’ a pension from me, and 
another from another friend : and 3rd, that I and my family, and 
several others of his former friends, kept up a correspondence 
with him, and visited him whenever we passed through Liverpool, 

“ From a person who, with the knowledge of these facts, could 
deliberately set himself to produce in the mind of the public an 
opposite impression (as any one may see by looking at that first 
Memoir I have alluded to), no great amount of delicacy or of 
scrupulosity could be expected. 

“TI have often felt wonder and disgust at the morbid and base 
kind of curiosity which makes a portion of the public delight to 
intrude into domestic privacy, and eagerly to read what derives 
its chief or sole interest from the very circumstance of its being 
unfit for the public eye, and what no man (in his right mind), 
who had any delicacy, would have written but in the full expec- 
tation that it would never be seen except by his most intimate 
friends. And still more disgusting is the sordid and heartless 
avarice of those (so-called) friends who are eager to turn a penny 
by pandering to this depraved appetite, and as it were digging 
up the corpse of a friend, and selling it to be dissected and exhi- 
bited in a school of anatomy.] 

‘That the present publication surpasses the average in bring- 
ing before the public what is most emphatically private,—in the 
indecent exposure of the private memoranda of an invalid in a 
diseased state of mind,—this will be evident to any one who 
gives but the slightest glance to the book. 

“JT know publications of this character are a sort of nuisance 
for which there is no remedy. I am only solicitous to clear my 
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own character from the imputation of any responsibility on this 
account. I myself, as I have already informed you, was applied 
to to furnish letters, &c. from and to the deceased: and I de- 
clined, stating as one decisive reason, that I knew him to be in 
an unsound state of mind for several years; and that I could 
clearly establish this, both by documents in my possession, and 
by the testimony of several competent persons, including two of 
his medical attendants unknown to each other: so that no Me- 
moirs not adverting to this fact (which of course I did not wish 
to proclaim) could be correct, or could fail to convey positively 
erroneous impressions. I am therefore no party to the publica- 
tion ; nor on account of his state of mind can I consider Blanco 
White as being so, whatever he may in that morbid state have 
said, written, or done. [It ought to be known, therefore, that 
the Editor has published what he knew, from the communication 
I had made to him, to be private memoranda of a person of un- 
sound mind.| And this it is right should be made known to any 
who may feel an interest in the subject. 

“TAs for the general indelicacy of the publication, that speaks 
for itself to any one who opens the book, and therefore there is 
no need for me to make any remark on it. But this last men- 
tioned aggravation of it, is what could not be known but from 
my information. Ido really hope and trust such ‘grapes and 
figs’ as these are not the natural and necessary fruit of the tree 
of Unitarianism : except perhaps in the case of those who may 
merely use the name of Unitarians as a cloak to conceal total 
infidelity.] 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ Rp. DuBuin.” 


This was the way by which the Archbishop attempted 
to destroy the influence of his friend’s life and mind. My 
first object was to defeat that attempt, to stop the farther 
spread of what I believed unfounded and mischievous in 
all its bearings, without permitting the sanity of Blanco 
White to be made a public question in the same hour that 
his Memoirs were given to the world,—which would have 
aided the Archbishop’s intention to kill them in their birth, 
especially for those that most needed them, and have put a 
weapon that would be unscrupulously used into the hands 
of all who hated his opinions, and of all who dreaded the 
effect of his writings and of his example. I wrote to the 

Archbishop with the purpose of putting an end to these 
injurious rumours, at least until the three volumes of Mr. 
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White’s Life should have time to produce their just and 
natural effect upon the public mind. I sent to Mr. Fellowes 
a copy of my letter to Dr. Whately, and I required him, as 
an act of justice, to shew my letter to every person to whom 
he had shewn, or might hereafter shew, the Archbishop's 
two letters, and to inform me whether he would comply 
with this requirement, as upon that point would depend the 
publication of the whole correspondence. Mr. Fellowes 
honourably replied in these words: “I am quite willing to 
comply with your request, which I deem but reasonable ; 
and will take the earliest opportunity of shewing your reply 
to the few persons—only five in number—to whom I have 
shewn the Archbishop's remarks. But under present cir- 
cumstances I shall not let any other persons see the letters 
or reply.” Miss Whately has compelled me to give the whole 
of her father’s letter to the world in evidence of his unsound 
condition of mind whenever he neared the subject of the 
Memoirs of Blanco White, and lest in some future edition 
of the Archbishop's Life the letter should be given entire 
when I am dead and gone- Nothing could more painfully 
increase my reluctance to print his letter as he wrote it, 
than that it obliges me in honour to print my own reply. 
Having exhibited him at his worst, I feel bound to do the 
same in my own case. I wrote in the first unrestrained 
outflow of a just indignation. I wrote with the determina- 
tion of not permitting Mr. White to be stealthily sacrificed, 
his testimony and his martyrdom made of no effect by an 
imperious Archbishop who attempted to destroy the value 
of a whole life, to extinguish every record of it, by declaring 
himself to have a medical opinion that at some time or 
other, neither time nor circumstance being given, his mind 
was not perfectly healthy. Is there any man of sixty, of 
fine organization, a student and an invalid, of whom some- 
thing of this sort might not be momentarily and innocuously 
affirmed, though his mind had not been, like Blanco White’s, 
as a battle-field on which all the great controversies of the 
world had taken place? I cannot even now discover an 
untrue word in the following letter; but looking upon it 
through the quieting distance of one-and-twenty years, I 
am surprised to find it so angry,—and under the profound 
conviction that the two friends are now re-united where 
the waywarduess and infirmities of mortal love are made of 
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no account, I could wish now that there had been less of 
resentment in it:—though resentment has its rightful place. 


“Humberstone, Leicester, May 22, 1845. 

“My Lord Archbishop,—Mr. Fellowes has furnished me with 
copies of two letters which you have addressed to him, with the 
view that he should put into circulation the gross scandals they 
contain without bringing upon yourself the responsibility of their 
publication. This purpose, with its motives, my duty to Mr. 
White (your malice against myself I might pass over as really 
something akin to derangement) will compel me to expose and 
defeat. 

“ When I applied to you for letters of Mr. White’s, you refused 
on the ground that he was for some time deranged, and you 
stated that this fact nothing could induce you to make public 
but the necessity of vindicating your own character, should it 
be misrepresented in his Memoirs. You employed Mr, Henry 
Bishop, of Tunbridge Wells, to make this communication to me. 
The alleged derangement you used to justify your refusal of 
letters, and as a threat to deter me from publishing anything 
- injurious to your reputation. But, my Lord Archbishop, you 
do not wait for the publication before you put your threat into 
furtive execution, and after having declared that nothing but the 
necessity of self-defence against misrepresentation could conquer 
your reluctance to expose to the world the derangement of your 
friend, you send to your respectable publisher a statement of Mr. 
White’s insanity, and employ him to whisper it about, before the 
Memoirs were published. You do not wait for the offence ; you 
are determined to provide yourself with a protection against 
anything that may come out, now or at a future time, that might 
inconvenience you. You anticipate disclosures by privately 
spreading the impression that the witness was mad. 

“JT replied to you, at the time, that I did not believe in the 
alleged insanity, that from abundant evidence in my possession 
it was impossible there could have been mental derangement, 
that you must have put this interpretation upon some occasional 
wanderings arising from physical disorder,—and as to medical 
evidence, I knew well how little such testimony could be trusted 
on that subject, with or without the opportunity of cross-ques- 
tioning. - I did not charge you with any wilful misrepresentation, 
but I knew your terror lest Mr. White’s Memoirs should com- 
promise your orthodox reputation, and I knew you sufficiently 
well to be aware that your pride and passions when alarmed or 
inflamed enable you to take a perverted view of facts. 

“The following were my reasons for not believing your report. 
VOL, IV. H 
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“1. Mr. White went to live with you in June 1832, and left 
you in January 1835. He was more than six months in 1833 
in England. The whole period of his domestic connection with 
you, including these six months in England, was two years and 
a half, You invited him to reside with you; you permitted 
him to repay your kindness by undertaking, without salary, the 
education of your son. So far, you must have supposed him 
sane. During this time there is no vestige of an unsound mind 
in his journals or letters. He writes all that I have published 
in his Memoirs, and a vast deal more of the same sound kind ;— 
the ‘Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Reli- 
gion,’ in answer to Moore; his two Letters on Anti-religious 
Libel ; his Letters on Heresy and Orthodoxy ; he translates and 
publishes Clairaut’s Geometry ; translates Clairaut’s Algebra ; 
publishes several Reviews, especially a remarkable article on 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in the Dublin University Review ; 
publishes a revised edition of ‘The Poor Man’s Preservative 
against Popery ;’ and collects a large mass of materials for other 
projected works. Yet of a man so invited to your house, so 
employed and trusted in it, you write to your publisher that you 
‘knew him to be in an unsound state of mind for several years.’ 
Was [ not justified in believing that in such circumstances there 
could have been no mental derangement, whatever reports medical 
men may have made on passing physical states ? 

“9. I knew him in the most intimate intercourse for more than 
six years afterwards; he had no reserve or disguise with me 
respecting any period of his life, and I found it utterly impossi- 
ble to believe, with the full evidence in my possession relating to 
every period of it, that he ever was or could have been deranged. 
Yet you employ your publisher to circulate the report that he 
‘was in a state of partial derangement for some years before his 
death, This is certainly not true. 

“3. I had especial reason for suspecting your testimony as to 
the sanity of those who differ much from you. I knew that you 
had attributed insanity to »” whom you supposed to be un- 
dergoing a change of religious opinion, and whom you endeavoured 
in vain, for a time at least, to settle and convince. I have in my 
possession medical evidence against the necessity of your resort to 
insanity as the explanation of that person’s state. Are you in 
the habit of attributing derangement to those whom you cannot 


* T need here give no clue whatever to the person, and the name was not 
given in the original, as the letter was to be shewn to others, —though there was 
no insanity in the case, and I used it only as an instance of the Archbishop's 
liability to impute derangement where there was none. 
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convince ?* ‘Take care how you make it my duty to protect Mr. 
White and myself at any cost to you. 

“But supposing I had believed your report of derangement, 
what wrong have I done? ‘To have published with your name, 
and on your authority, what you declared nothing could draw 
from you but the necessity of self-vindication, would have been 
a breach of confidence of the grossest kind. Nor is there any- 
thing in the Memoirs or Correspondence which truth, justice, 
propriety or delicacy, would require me to withhold, even if I 
believed your allegation that there had been some partial derange- 
ment. You say that ‘the indecent exposure of the private memo- 
randa of an invalid in a diseased state of mind, will be evident 
to any one who gives but the slightest glance at the book ; and 
again, that ‘the general indelicacy of the publication speaks for - 
itself to any one who opens the book.’ Now this is more like 
derangement than anything that can be contained in ‘medical 
evidence ; and it is the extreme of folly thus to expose to the 
world your sensitiveness, and the madness of your wounded pride. 
A great number of persons have ‘opened the book,’ and, so far 
as I am aware, no one, privately or publicly, has expressed any 
opinion unfavourable to its strict and scrupulous propriety. IL 
have before me the testimony of many persons, some of them not 
in any respect the inferiors of your Grace, who have testified to 
the just and conscientious spirit that has regulated the publication. 
Little do they know the amount of forbearance I have exercised. 

“J find you informing your publisher that I applied for letters 
‘to Mr. Senior, Mr. Powell, Mr. Bishop, and nearly alJ B. W.’s 
friends, and was refused by all’ This is not the fact. Mr. 
_ Powell has given me every assistance in his power, sent me all 
the letters he had of Mr. White to him, and gave me permission 
to publish his own to Mr. White. Mr. Senior refused on the 
very sufficient grounds that he had no letters of Mr. Whites ; and 
Mr. Bishop, because he could not detach anything of interest to 
the public from matters strictly private and personal. Your 
letters produced the impression that all Mr. White’s friends had 
refused on account of their knowledge of his derangement ; from 
no one but yourself did I ever hear of this matter. 

“You charge me with the ‘disgusting, sordid and heartless 
avarice of being eager to turn a penny by pandering to a depraved 
appetite’ in the public, ‘and as it were digging up the corpse of 
a friend, and selling it to be dissected and exhibited in a school 
of anatomy.’ I will not remark upon the character of mind 


* See p. 116, for other instances of the same habit then within my know- 
ledge. 
H2 
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which this suggestion betrays. I have no pecuniary interest in 
the success of the work, and never can have any. The copyright 
is the property of Major White, to whom the benefit, 1f any, will 
accrue. ‘This the friends of Mr. White, and many of your own, 
know perfectly well. Mine has been all the /abowr and all the 
risk of the publication. If the work fails, I bear the loss ; if it 
succeeds, I send the profits without abatement to the son of my 
revered friend. It really never occurred to me to protect myself 
against such slander, by stating these facts in the Preface to the 
work.” 

“You state that in a former short Memoir of B. White, I ‘re- 
presented him as banished by his friends, and left by them to 
pass the remainder of his days in solitude and poverty.’ This is 
not the fact. I represented him as banished from his friends by 
the necessary workings of the spirit of orthodoxy, or exclusive 
salvation dependent on opinions. Is not this the truth? Was 
he not compelled in old age, suffering, disease (and you would 
have me believe, in derangement), to seek a new home, to aban- 
don those who had invited him to live and die with them, because 
he came to differ with them on matters of opinion? Do you deny 
that this was so? Do you deny that it is a dreadful evil? You 
say ‘that he left your house entirely at his own desire.’ Did you 
ask him to remain when, to relieve you of a possible embarrass- 
ment, he offered to go, that he might be free to publish his con- 
victions? You did not; you gave him clearly to understand that 
he could not remain with you after he had publicly avowed his 
Unitarianism. Was he not banished then by the spirit of ortho- 
doxy? I distinctly guarded in that short Memoir against the 
blame falling anywhere but on the system which exacted such 
cruel sacrifices. But ‘he received a pension from you, and ano- 
ther from another friend ;—the latter statement I never heard 
before, and do not now believe in its correctness ; of the former, 
Ido not remember whether I was aware or not when I published 
the paper. But it does not affect the matter, for I never charged 
you, or any of his friends, with personal unkindness. But here 
is an old man, in wretched health, you say deranged, driven from 
the home to which you had invited him for life by the exclusive 
spirit of orthodoxy ; you tell him by letter after he came to Liver- 
pool, that he could not have remained in your family even had 
you been not only not an Archbishop, but even not a clergyman, 
for he could not join you in prayer, nor could you trust your 
children to his influence ; and when I represent all this banish- 


* T find now that it 7s stated in the Life itself, in a letter from Blanco White, 
Vol. III. p. 24. 
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ment and exile of the heart as an enormous evil necessarily 
wrought by false religion, you pitifully say that you allowed him 
a pension. I had nothing to do then with such considerations, 
nor did I in any way impugn your personal generosity, and I 
have done full justice to it since; but then I was shewing the 
cruelty and wrong of the exclusive spirit in religion, which works 
evils that no personal generosity can abate. As to his poverty, 
even with your pension, the Queen’s bounty had to be extended 
to him on his own petition, else he could not have met the ex- 
penses his helplessness and sufferings brought upon him; and 
when the cruel necessities of orthodoxy banished him from your 
house, he distinctly faced the prospect of poverty when he could 
not have calculated on your pension. You must have known that 
I was pointing out the moral and social evils inseparable from 
religious exclusiveness, that I had before denied all intention of _ 
implicating individuals in these workings of system, and that I 
have in the Memoirs done every possible justice to your gene- 
rosity.—But you say that you corresponded with him after he 
left your house. I know what a part, and the first part, of that 
correspondence was, and, with my knowledge now that you be- 
lieved him to be deranged at the time you were writing, it was 
cruel and shameful. You wrote unkind and galling letters, all 
evidence of which, out of forbearance towards you, I have hitherto 
withheld, but which are specimens of your power of tormenting 
and distressing even sane minds. You endeavoured to persuade 
him to withhold the publication of his new convictions; you 
employed others to write with the same object ; and you endea- 
voured, even at a later period, to obtain the possession of the 
Memoirs which have so irritated you, and to have confided to 
yourself the responsibility of their publication. This you did 
without informing Mr. White that you supposed him deranged, 
and would pass his journals under the correction of such a sup- 
position, yet I cannot suppose with the treacherous purpose of 
wholly suppressing them. Pardon me for believing that Mr. 
White judged rightly, and that much of the history of his mind 
would never have seen the light if he had trusted them to your 
keeping. 

“You hope that my conduct is ‘not the natural and necessary 
fruit of the tree of Unitarianism, except in the case of those who 
use the name of Unitarians as a cloak to conceal total infidelity.’ 
This is a strange sentence: those who merely use the name for 
other purposes cannot well shew thé natural and necessary fruits 
_of that which they are not. Your charge of total infidelity is I 
suppose the first weapon presented to you by ungovernable pas- 
sion,—and both the weapon and the passion are of a very vulgar 
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kind. Mr. White knew you well when he warned me that your 
passions might occasion me much trouble. 

“JT fear that now I must publish the whole matter between us, 
and the whole of your relations to Mr. White. I shall consult 
his friends and yours as to whether in any other way the wrong 
you have done can be corrected. But I now distinctly state to 
you that my duty to myself and to Mr. White will be my first 
concern, and tenderness or consideration for you subordinate to 
this. 

“T ought to state that, after your allegation of derangement, 
you were well aware of my intention to publish the Memoirs 
without belief in the fact alleged, and that I stated to you what 
principle would regulate me in the publication of those letters of 
Mr. White of which he retained copies. 

“The publisher of the Memoirs could desire no better adver- 
tisement than the publication of this whole matter. Yet no 
right-minded person could see the publication without sadness 
and shame. 

“Tam, my Lord Archbishop, your humble servant, 
“Joun H. THom.” 


Tam far indeed from being now satisfied with this letter: 
there is in it a needless effusion of feeling. I only plead 
in mitigation that, to extinguish Dr. Whately’s letters, I 
had to write upon the moment whilst yet discomposed and 
stunned by a blow dealt me of a kind of which I had no 
previous experience ; and that I was shocked by the Arch- 
bishop’s stab at a whole existence, his purpose of ruining 
the credit of three volumes of the life and thoughts of a 
friend, into which he confessed that he had only cast one 
fierce glance of apprehensive egotism. I can take no blame 
for plain and indignant treatment of a great dignitary of 
the Church who had unrobed himself of dignity; but I 
especially regret one passage which, meant for a warning, 
looked like a threat. In telling the Archbishop to take 
care how he compelled me to protect Mr. White at any cost 
to him, I meant nothing more than that I might be forced 
to shew that to attribute insanity where there was no in- 
sanity, was not a new thing with him ; and the letter of a 
distinguished physician which I could have given in proof 
need only have exposed the Archbishop’s habit or capability 
of mind, without affording any clue to the person whose 
sanity he had so unwarrantably disputed. To make trouble 
between the Archbishop and the person whose reason was 
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so groundlessly assailed, or to discompose that person by a 
knowledge of the indignity, was not in my intention. 

The question then pressed, how far it was necessary for 
me to publish at once the above correspondence, and by so 
doing to put into circulation on the authority of the Arch- 
bishop a report which I believed to have no grounds, or if 
any only of the most passing significance. I consulted on 
this point, as I told the Archbishop I should, his friends 
and Blanco White’s. The persons I selected for this pur- 
pose were Professor Baden Powell, General Fox and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. From the two former I obtained no de- 
cided opinion as to what I ought to do; the advice of the 
last determined me. Mr. Powell, the Archbishop’s brother- 
in-law wrote : 

“J am placed in so peculiarly awkward a position between 
yourself and the other parties, that the only course I can take is 
that of abstaming as much as possible from any interference in 
the matter. I beg you will be assured that this arises from no 
indifference either to your case, or to the memory of my valued 
friend B. White, or to the objects contemplated in publishing his 
remains, but solely from the cause just assigned: and that you 
will believe me always to remain very faithfully yours, 

» “B. PowELt.” 


Mr. Mills counsel was, that if any attempt was made to 
discredit the Life by public statements of Mr. White’s in- 
sanity, I should be bound to go into the whole subject ; but 
that for the present, since Mr. Fellowes had shewn the letters 
only to five persons, who were also to see mine, and had 
promised to shew them no more, a case of necessity had 
not arisen,—and that as long as it had not, there were the 
strongest reasons, independently of considerations of taste 
and feeling, why the enemies of Mr. White’s opinions should 
not have so easy a means offered to them of discrediting 
the book without the responsibility of reading rt as the pub- 
licity of such a discussion would give,—a latitude which 
the Archbishop shewed that he, for one, was ready to take, 
and to invite others to take. This advice entirely com- 
mended itself to my own judgment as to the requirements 
of the case; and in adopting it I was strengthened by the 
opinion of the Rev. R. B. Aspland, the editor previously 
referred to, a man of excellent judgment himself, whom I 
knew to be in communication upon the whole subject with 
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persons of large experience. Mr. Aspland, without being 
aware of Mr. Mill’s advice, expressed to me the hope that 
Dr. Whately’s extraordinary charges might be kept from 
the public eye, and that on deliberation I should be of opi- 
nion that I had done enough to vindicate the sanity of 
Blanco White, and my own conduct as his biographer. I 
acted accordingly. The Archbishop made no reply what- 
ever. The letters were withdrawn; and the whole matter 
might have sunk into everlasting forgetfulness if Miss 
Whately, after more than one-and-twenty years, had not 
published her father’s letter to Mr. Fellowes, with remark- 
able omissions necessitated by a regard for her father’s me- 
mory, but retaining everything that could possibly wound 
or injure me or Mr. White. For myself 1 have but one 
matter of regret, that the letter, if it was to be published at 
all, was not published in the lifetime of the Archbishop. 

I have so far put the reader in possession of what actually 
took place twenty-one years ago between the Archbishop 
and myself. I can now calmly review the heavy charges 
made against me, as if I heard them for the first time, 
without anger or disturbanée, or fear of the evil they might 
work. 

I. I am charged with calumniating the Archbishop by 
wilfully producing the impression that “ Blanco White was 
banished by his friends and left to pass the remainder of 
his days in poverty and solitude.” This charge is confess- 
edly not founded on the three volumes of the Memoirs, but 
on a short sketch of his life, four years earlier, written im- 
mediately after his death, and before I had time to examine 
all his papers, which appeared in the third volume of the 
Christian Teacher, 1841, a periodical I was then editing. 
Of this sketch the Archbishop took up a totally false im- 
pression, and then spread it as a veil before his eyes through 
which to misread the little that he did read of the Life itself. 
I might satisfy myself with the reply which I have given in 
my letter to the Archbishop (p. 100). But on looking back 
to the article in the Christian Teacher, I find that not only 
did I never represent him as banished by anybody, but that 
I never spoke of “poverty” as among the sufferings of his 
voluntary exile. So that the Archbishop actually made the 
opportunity, I am far from meaning intentionally, for intro- 
ducing the mention of his own generosity. My letter to 
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the Archbishop was written hurriedly when I was away 
from home, and had not the opportunity of referring to my 
own words in the Christian Teacher, and I took it for granted 
that I had, as the Archbishop said I had, made “ poverty” 
part of his martyrdom. That it was so was true enough, 
notwithstanding Dr. Whately’s hundred pounds a year, for 
an invalid requires many comforts, and sickness is expen- 
sive, and a solitary student must have books; but I had 
not said so. These are the words I used in the article of 
which the Archbishop so grievously complains : 


“Why was that venerable confessor, for no less he was, whose 
worn remains were lately committed to the peaceful grave in 
Liverpool, in the presence of a few who came to honour Truth 
in a Christian man, and to supply as far as may be with silent 
reverence the place of long familiar love, why was he, in his own 
pathetic words, in feebleness, in sickness, and in sorrow, ‘made 
a beggar for kindness’? In the name of Christian humanity, 
what was there in the mere circumstance of his having adopted 
some of our opinions, to place him exclusively within the range 
of our personal intercourse, and to make him a dependant on our 
sympathies? We think these questions ought to be put, and 
answered by those whom they concern. Why came he to Liver- 
pool in the last stage of worn life to make his homewith strangers?” 


And these words follow immediately on the same page, 
in a note: 


“The writer of these notices would be doing great injustice to 
the friends of Buanco Wurre who belong to the Church of En- 
gland if he produced the impression that their affections were 
alienated from him by his religious opinions. He has reason to 
know that their friendship, and love, and generous care for him, 
never ceased. He would be understood, therefore, only to speak 
of the necessities of system, as manifested in the facts of Mr. 
White’s change of condition and separation from former friends. 
These necessities individuals cannot consistently set aside, so 
long as they are identified with the system called Orthodoxy, 
which limits salvation to those who agree in certain opinions. 
He rejoices, however, to believe that in this case there were indi- 
viduals who would forcibly have set aside everything but the 
dictates of inextinguishable love for a revered friend.” 


So that I am represented by the Archbishop as wilfully 


producing an impression in this article, which in the article 
itself I have expressly declared it would be a great injustice 
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to produce. And in the same article,* I gave Mr. White's 
own statement, that it would have been the duty of the 
Archbishop not to keep an Unitarian as an inmate. There 
could, indeed, be no choice in the matter. It was a deplor- 
able necessity of the state of religious feeling in this country, 
that Mr. White should relieve his friend and banish him- 
self. An Archbishop and an Unitarian could not dwell to- 
gether, and both be free. That was the evil, and there was 
“no escape from it. Tantwm Religio potuit suadere malorwm. 

That it was an evil, and how sorely it was felt to be an 
evil, is recorded in a letter to a most dear friend, which also 
contains one of the many testimonies I have publicly given 
to the continued friendship of the Archbishop. 


“ Liverpool, 5, Chesterfield Street, March 5, 1835. 

“T can easily conceive your surprise at finding that I am in 
this place, and you will be still more surprised when I tell you 
that I have taken a house, and am living in solitude. The cause 
of this change is a feeling which you certainly will call honesty ; 
but to which most people will give the name of folly and absurd- 
ity. The same horror of dissimulation which made me quit Spain 
five-and-twenty years ago, has obliged me now, in my sixtieth 
year, to give up my connection with the Church of England. I 
cannot allow death to overtake me while I believe one thing, 
and appear to believe the very reverse. My long examination 
of theological doctrines has ended in my being a Unitarian. It 
is impossible for me to state the sufferings of my mind while I 
resolved upon, and etfected, my separation from the Whatelys. 
But such is the tyranny of ecclesiastical opinion, that even such 
a liberal man as the Archbishop of Dublin could not urge me to 
stay under his roof, when once I had declared my heterodox 
opinions. 

“The kindness of those my friends is unaltered : to the bounty 
of the Archbishop do I owe the advantage of keeping an excellent 
valet, whom I was going to discharge before I quitted Dublin, 
and who from his good qualities and respectful attention to my 
comfort has become almost indispensable to me. I chose Liver- 
pool because it is near to Dublin, and a short sea passage is all I 
shall have to encounter if I should be able to visit the Whatelys 
at Redesdale. Besides, this is.not a clerical town, where the 
frowns and the insolent disdain of the orthodox may (as fre- 
quently as it would take place in London) move my indignation, 
and give me additional pain. 


* Christian Teacher, Vol.-III. p. 296, 
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“The spirit of intolerance poisons even the best hearts in this 
country. J know the pain that my presence would give to some 
excellent friends of mine, and I must keep away. I was in 
lodgings for a month, but I found them uncomfortable. I have 
taken a cheap house, which by means of a very little furniture 
Ihave made habitable ; and here I am, wishing for nothing but 
that I may be allowed to die in peace ; not in peace from theolo- 
gical obloquy, for that I think it my duty to encounter, but free 
from the necessity of looking for another place of refuge.”* 


I am tempted to extract one other passage to shew how 
little cause the Archbishop had to complain of me for con- 
cealing his generosity to his friend; and it must be remem- 
bered that the complaint was made after these passages 
were published. 

* Liverpool, October 7, 1835. 

“JT am most anxious that the friend into whose hands my 
Memorandum Books shall come after my death (J trust it will 
be my dear friend the Rey. J. H. Thom) may have every possible 
means to do justice to the character of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
in spite of the clouds which have hovered between that excellent 
man and myself.” * * * 


“To the Rev. Blanco White. 
“ Redesdale, Oct. 6, 1835. 

“My dear Friend,—The sum of £100 has been this day placed 
by the Archbishop’s desire at your Banker’s in Liverpool. You 
will not, I am convinced, by refusing to accept this yearly little 
addition to your few means of comfort, suffer us to feel that you 
are changed in heart towards us—but rather will consider it a 
pledge that we would have received the same at your hands, in 
similar circumstances. * * * 


“ Ever your affectionate, 
Soon AW ee 


IL The Archbishop states that I published what “I knew 
to be the private memoranda of an invalid in a diseased 
state of mind ;’ and that Blanco White was “in a state of 
partial derangement for some years before his death.” A 
more unscrupulous statement could not be made. During 
.the six last years of his life I saw Mr. White continually : 
the Archbishop, accompanied by his son, saw him once for 
an hour and a half. I saw him at all times and seasons, 
in all circumstances of illness and of what to him was 


* Life of Blanco White, Vol. II. p. 107. 
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health; I saw him dying weeks together night and day, 
and I affirm that during all that period I never observed, 
~nor heard of, any signs that his senses were not perfect, 
that his reason was not lucid. Some occasional morbid- 
ness, but nothing that does not appear in the Life, some 
moments of irritation, once or twice traces of opium taken 
to lull pain, but which latterly he disused, do not qualify 
this affirmation. Through years of suffering, through his 
long dying, in which even the rest of a bed was impos- 
sible, I never knew him to lose the reasonable construction 
of every person and of every circumstance, even to the ex- 
tent of Dr. Whately’s words to his daughter, who, supposing 
him to be in the sleep of death, had disturbed him by a 
kiss,—“ You ought never to awaken an invalid.” This most 
natural and most reasonable speech, for which the Arch- 
bishop excused himself with the most touching humility 
and tenderness, was yet beyond the measure of any depar- 
ture from the sweetness and the patience of reason towards 
those who waited on him that I ever witnessed in Mr. 
White. How, then, could I attach importance to the Arch- 
bishop’s declaration that he knew him to be deranged? 
That declaration could relate only to the two years he spent 
with Dr. Whately in Dublin, To what particular date in 
those two years did it relate, and for how long? Why did 
not the Archbishop tell me? Why did he throw upon me 
the responsibility of suppressing Blanco White’s Memoirs 
altogether, or of announcing to the world that Dr. Whately 
believed him to be deranged? Why did he not, as I invited 
him to do, shew me his alleged proofs, that I might judge 
for myself what weight ought to attach to them, and what 
notice they might require? He did not believe Mr. White 
to be insane when he invited him to be his son’s tutor: and 
would any one in his own senses have written to an insane 
man the letters of the Archbishop to Mr. White on his 
coming to Liverpool which Miss Whately has published,— 
at which time I knew him not to be insane? To what 
portion, then, of the two years was I to suppose that the 
Archbishop's declaration applied? On such declaration, 
which at the utmost cowld only refer to the passing delu- 
sions of an invalid, which might happen to the most reason- 
able man in the world, and which might be utter misappre- 
hensions of the unknown witnesses, for the Archbishop had 
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testified to me nothing from his own knowledge,—was I to 
obliterate, to hide away for ever from mankind, every trace 
of the sixty years that went before, and of the six years that 
followed, of an unexampled experience and an unique mind ? 
If for the whole of those two years he had been subject to 
false impressions on the senses, which Mr. Huxley, in his 
Elementary Physiology just published, declares may happen 
to a person in the most perfect mental health, how would 
that, though if I had believed it I should have acknowledged 
it, affect the truth, or validity, or becomingness of-anything 
affecting him that I have given to the world? The Arch- 
bishop has not been able to put his finger on a single mis- 
statement of fact, on a single false impression. He only 
says that I knew him to be deranged, because he told me 
so. Yet, under these circumstances, the Archbishop in his 
lifetime gave partial publication to these libels,—that I was 
untruthful ; that I was indecent and grossly indelicate ; that 
I was sordid and disgustingly avaricious, as ready to use 
foul means of making money as a resurrectionist ;—and 
these libels, of which I spared the Archbishop the exposure 
_ before the world and in a court of justice are, now that he 
is dead, with the exception of the last which was too shame- 
ful to be made known, given to the public by the Arch- 
bishop’s daughter, and by her most respectable publishers. 
Of course they stand within the action of the law of libel: 
but they are safe from me. 

It is necessary that I should state that up to this hour 
the Archbishop stands alone,—that not a word of corrobo- 
ration from any other independent person or quarter have 
Leyer heard. I am permitted to state, on the authority of 
Mr. Henry Crabbe Robinson, that Dr. Thomas Mayo, to 
whom both Mr. White and the Archbishop were well known, 
on hearing the allegation of derangement, declared it to be 
incredible. Mr. Henry Bishop was merely Dr. Whately’s 
mouthpiece. Mr. Baden Powell in the Westminster Re- 
view * refers, clearly upon the same authority, to the im- 
pression upon three members of the medical profession 
(before it was only two), “that just before the period of his 
quitting Ireland” “he was in a state of mind at least bor- 
dering closely on derangement.” This was the first public 


* Westminster Review, Vol. XLIV. p, 322. 
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allusion to the subject. I exposed at the time, in the West- 
minster Review,* the grounds of the supposition, the narrow 
limits within which in any case it must be confined, and 
the recklessness of regarding some possible transient dis- 
turbance or disorder, when “just before quitting Ireland” 
physical distress and tortures of the heart met together, as 
proof of even the most temporary derangement. The editor 
in reply deprecated the construction that there was “an 
attempt to fix upon him the taint of insanity ;’ declared 
that “what is usually understood by that word; permanent 
organic derangement, did not apply to the case;’ and 
acknowledged that the allusion ought to have been omitted, 
or more strictly defined in its application. To Professor 
Powell himself I had applied personally for the reasons that 
induced him to receive and to publish the impression of 
Mr. White’s temporary derangement. Out of my respect for 
that able and excellent man, I print without comment the 
letter I received in reply. T have mentioned before that he 
was the Archbishop’s brother-in-law. A remembrance of 
this is necessary to the understanding of the letter. 


“Oxford, Dec. 6, 1845. 

“ Dear Sir,—Without entering minutely into the question to 
which your letter refers, allow me to observe, that I still think 
both the general tone of my remarks in the article on the point 
in question, and more especially what I have said at the top of 
p. 323,¢ may be allowed sufficient to counteract any impressions 
injurious to the estimate of Blanco White’s mental powers, or to 
the value of his speculations and reasonings. It has been an 
object throughout with me to endeavour to conciliate the preju- 
dices which existed against the publication, and to attend to sug- 
gestions from different quarters, though I am aware of the difficulty 
or impossibility of satisfying all parties. 

“Jt is not my wish to take any further part whatever in the 
discussion of the matter, but I can feel no objection to your 
bringing before the public any observations you may think 
necessary. 

“ Believe me to remain very sincerely yours, 
“ B. Powsin.” 


IIT. The last charge I have to consider is, that the Life 
of Blanco White is “an indecent exposure of private memo- 


— 


* Westminster Review, Vol. XLY. p. 510, + Ibid., Vol. XLIV. 
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randa, as will be evident to any one who gives but the 
slightest glance at the book ;” that itis “a sort of nuisance ;” 
and that “the general indelicacy of the publication speaks 
for itself to any one who opens the book.” I cite these 
passages, not to answer them—the book must “speak for 
itself’—but in evidence of the Archbishop’s state of mind 
upon this subject. I have no intention of calling a number 
of witnesses to character; but I need not deny myself the 
satisfaction of producing the testimony of two persons, of 
not a lower mental rank and reputation than the Archbishop, 
of whom one had heard these charges from Dr. Whately 
himself, and records publicly his judgment upon them ; the 
other gives his impression of the character of the book, not 
after “a glance,” or upon “opening it,” but after “reading 
it regularly through.” 
Mr. Baden Powell says: 


“The subject of these Memoirs had for many years before his 
death been engaged in drawing up an account of the earlier por- 
tion of his life, copies of which were in the hands of more than 
one of his friends, and were seen by other persons. Besides 
these, he drew up what he termed the history of his mind during 
the middle and later periods of his life, which contains Little of 
external narrative. He also kept diaries, the entries in which 
furnish, though with many interruptions, something like a con- 
tinued sketch of his life to the last. These documents, together 
with some detached essays or fragments on theological or other 
subjects, were avowedly prepared for the press ; and some time 
before his death he expressly consigned them to his friend, the 
Rey. J. H. Thom, with directions for their publication. That 
gentleman, therefore, had no option but to perform the task 
assioned him, and we think he has done no more than execute 
it with the most scrupulous exactness. A considerable mass of 
correspondence was also placed in his hands, of which ample use 
has been made. It is true, that both in the letters and the 
journals there are allusions to individuals in some of the closest 
relations of intimacy ; and we have certainly heard complaints 
in some quarters that the publication of such details has been 
painful to the parties. On such a point, perhaps, no one can 
adequately judge for another ; we think it right simply to men- 
tion the existence of such impressions ; though we are sure in no 
Instance can it be alleged that the parties are ; placed i in any other 
than the most favourable light in what is stated respecting them. 
On such a point we shall only repeat, that we cannot decide for 
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others: for ourselves, we distinctly say, that we can see nothing 
to complain of in this respect.” * 


Mr. John Stuart Mill permits me to publish the follow- 
ing letter, written when the impression of the Life was fresh 
upon his mind: 

“India House, 9th May, 1845. 

“My dear Sir,—I have purposely delayed thanking you for 
your present of the Memoirs and Portrait of our friend Mr. Blanco 
White, until I had time to read the book regularly through. It 
is a book of very solemn and painful interest. If, as Carlyle says, 
there is the fifth act of a tragedy in every peasant’s death-bed, 
we may say that the tragedy of Mr. Blanco White’s life is both 
of a deeply pathetic and of a truly heroic character. 

“JT feel something almost amounting to remorse when I consi- 
der that, having had the privilege of knowing such a man, I have 
so few of the recollections which I so envy you the possession of 
—recollections of having contributed by sympathy and service to 
soothe the sufferings of his last few years.t But though I always 
respected him highly, I never knew a tenth part either of his 
nobleness or of his sufferings, and still less that yearning for 
sympathy which seems to liave been his characteristic through 
lite, and which so greatly enhances the honour due to his repeated 
sacrifices of all earthly ties and friendships to the love of truth 
and of duty. It is always so. Men’s worth is only known when 
they are dead and we can do nothing more for them. 

“ But, to change from the elegiac to the epic—the third volume 
appears to me of great intrinsic value, and likely to serve the 
cause for which he suffered so much in an eminent degree, by the 
clear, strong, earnest manner in which it declares things which 


* Westminster Review, Vol. XLIV. p. 273. 


+ How little cause Mr. Mill had for self-reproach is shewn by the following 
extract, which Mr. White carefully preserved, from one of his letters, and which 
I venture to print here on my own responsibility :—‘‘It grieves me to think 
that living alone as you do, and at such a distance from most of your friends, 
they cannot know how you are attended, and have it little in their power to do 
anything that might promote your comfort. I do hope you will consider me as 
one of those whom it would most gratify to be of any use to you, or to shew in 
any way my deep respect and regard for you. Pray do not hesitate a moment 
in letting me know of anything you need.—It is only my multiplied and mul- 
tiplying occupations and cares that prevent me from being a much less infre- 
quent correspondent of yours. They prevent me indeed from writing almost 
any letter without some special object: but to be of any use to you is an object 
for which I should easily find time. 

‘* Ever faithfully yours, 
“J. 8. Miu.” 
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when spoken are almost too obvious not to be admitted, but which 
hardly any one dares to speak. 
“Believe me, with great respect, yours sincerely, 
“J. S. Mint.” 


_ It is strange and sad—it would be amusing but for the 
solemn warning involved—to turn from this expression of 
Mr. Mill’s feeling and judgment to the following letter from 
the Archbishop, which Miss Whately has published, written 
upon finding that the Life was not regarded by others as 
he regarded it, and to observe how completely he was de- 
livered up to a blind panic both as to the character and as 
to the probable religious effects of the book: 


“Tunbridge Wells, May 19, 1847. 

“My dear Mrs. Arnold,—I am much annoyed at finding a 
different impression made on some persons from what J had ex- 
pected, by the Life of Blanco White. Since it appears that some 
not ill-disposed persons can read it without disgust and mortifi- 
cation, I conclude that there will be great danger from it. Some 
will be convinced that free inquiry must in the end be fatal to 
Christian belief, and that, one by one, all doctrines will be over- 
thrown by it ; and hence, part will be led to shun and deprecate 
_ inquiry, and resolve to shut their eyes and ‘believe all that the 
holy Church believes, while another part will make short work 
another way, and believe no religion at all.” * 


It is a great pity that the Archbishop did not allow him- 
self the benefit of his own counsel and warning to Dr. Pusey: 
“Your opinion will always have great weight with me, 
whenever you pronounce on any work of mine read previ- 
ously to your making up your own mind—lIt is a task of 
the utmost difficulty to take the same unbiassed view of 
any work, after you have both formed and written your 
own upon it, as you would have taken before.”+ His esti- 
mates of my own truthfulness and propriety, and his daugh- 
ter’s publication of them, I perhaps ought not to be sur- 
prised at when I find him in the same publication charging 
the Bishop of Exeter, with “ very well knowing” one thing 
and yet “saying” another which implied that he did not 
know it ;{ Mr. Cahill, with “making statements respecting 
individuals which he must have known to be false 7°§ Mr. 


* Life of Archbishop Whately, Vol. IL. p. 122. 
+ Vol. I. p, 1387. $ Vol. II. p. 4. § Vol. II. p. 200. 
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Thackeray, with “knowing better about slavery” than he 
said;* and writing thus to Mr. Senior respecting a conver- 
sation between him and M. De Tocqueville reported by Mr. 
Senior himself: “He” (De Tocqueville) “could hardly have 
believed all that he said. And you” (Senior) “seem, accor- 
ding to the most obvious interpretation of your words, to 
have assented to much, and also added much, contrary not 
only to facts, but to your own knowledge of facts.’ 

Miss Whately has published in her first volume some 
letters of the Archbishop to Mr. White, written on his coming 
to Liverpool, and before the publication of his. change of 
religious opinions.{ The Archbishop, as I have already said, 
feared consequences and inferences injurious to himself unless 
he had the opportunity of inspecting and remarking upon 
the manuscript of the intended publication. I know how 
some of the Archbishop’s letters at that time wounded and 
worried Mr. White. I have resolved, however, with a single 
exception, not now to introduce, for the purpose of defence, 
as indeed not being required for the vindication of his sanity 
or of my character, any new matter of difference between 
the friends: One extract from his hitherto unpublished 
journals will suffice to illustrate the Archbishop’s corre- 
spondence at this time. It is with great reluctance that I 
permit it to see the hght. That I print it now under com- 
pulsion—and it is a very small part indeed of what I might 
print—along with its marked difference from anything con- 
tained in the Lz/e, will be some proof of how little I have 
wished to introduce such matter to the public. 

“ March 12, 1835. 

“JT wrote the day before yesterday to Mrs. Whately, in answer 
to a note where she complained that I had used the words Arechi- 
episcopal interference in my last to the Archbishop. I was almost 
certain that I could not have used such words, for I wrote under 
the most solemn determination to check myself.§ But I did not 


* Vol. II. p. 305. + Vol. II. p. 317. 

}~ According to the rule and warning laid down by the Archbishop for my 
guidance, that letters are the joint property of their writer and receiver, or of 
their legal representatives, Miss Whately, by printing these letters without ob- 
taining my permission, has placed herself within my power, or my merey. Let 
it be the latter ; I shall not ask the Court of Chancery to restrain the book. 

§ ‘‘It appears by a letter from the Archbishop that my expressions were 
these: ‘Whatever you may think it your duty to do in order to remove suspi- 
cions injurious to your Archiepiscopal character.’ How different from the 
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insist upon her re-examining my letter. My whole heart yearned 
for our former mutual love and tenderness, and I wrote asking 
pardon if I had hurt them, stating (without complaint) that his 
preceding letter had deeply wounded me, owing to its imperious 
tone, and the word dishonourable which he had used, though 
hypothetically, in regard to my intention of sending my manu- 
script on Heresy and Orthodoxy to the press without putting it 
into his hands. I will not stop to consider the nature of this 
assertion, and of the spirit which could consider me bound in 
honour to put into the hands of Dr. Whately a work on the very 
doctrines which, because I could not with propriety publicly 
deny while I lived with him, obliged me to quit the company of 
himself and his family, submitting to everything that could be 
most painful to my heart. In spite of the exorbitance of this 
demand, and just with the last hope of preventing a breach 
which I fear is becoming inevitable, I told him I would send him 
the manuscript as soon as it returned from London, though I 
would not enter into a discussion with him. I had some faint 
hope, though I know the enormous extent of his controversial 
unfeelingness, that my letter to his wife would have induced him 
to write to me with kindness, and give up a tone which he ought 
to know cannot fail to put me upon my mettle. No such thing. 
The coldest letter imaginable (written in the tone of coolness which 
he assumes when he meditates to overthrow his adversary—that 
tone so well known in Oxford) came to my hands this morning. 
It being my habit when contending with a friend (and even with 
one not a friend), when I find that I have mistaken him, to make 
a free and generous confession of the mistake—it had happened. 
that in a letter of his at the beginning of this painful correspond- 
ence I misunderstood the following words: ‘Had I known you 
in Spain, I should have paid you the compliment of discussing 
with you questions involving your continuance in the Church of 
Rome.’ As the direction of everything he had said to me, from 
the moment I acquainted him with my determination, was that 
of inducing me not to separate from the Church of England—and 
though once he-had said that of course he could not expect I 
should act against my conscience, he said at another time that 
I might defer my declaration till after my death—Il believe he 
said this inconsiderately—I misunderstood the expression, ‘in- 
volving my continuance in the Church of Rome,’ for implying, 
favouring, by inference, that continuance. I may add to the 


alleged expressions! But I never heard him confess anything to the advantage 
~ of the person with whom he contends. He might have said that Mrs. Whately 
had mistaken the words. ‘No; this is not in his controversial or logical 
character.”—J. B. W. : 
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reasons which excuse this mistake, that I have heard him more 
than once deny the duty of a Roman Catholic who becomes aware 
of some fundamental error of that Church, to quit it. But my 
heart would not allow me to qualify my concession. I only 
rejoiced that, in the full proof of my candour, he might see the 
warmth of my love. But no: I perceived by his next letter that 
he had laid up this concession to use it against me-as soon as it 
might suit his purpose. And so it has happened. In the letter 
which I have received this morning, after mentioning this mis- 
understanding of his words, and another supposed misunderstand- 
ing about Bull and Waterland, he gives me a hint about the 
necessity of my being watchful as to the source of this state of 
my mind. 

“T have seen Dr. Whately on two occasions, when decided 
resistance to his will has been offered, regularly fly to the sup- 
position of a certain degree of insanity in the opponent; and 
certainly if any man has the power to produce that effect by his 
tone of controversy, it is Dr. Whately. This is the reason why, 
after one or two experiments, I avoided all manner of discussion 
with him. I have loved—tenderly loved—his natural character, 
affectionate, tender, generous—but it is long since I began to 
perceive and avoid his logical or controversial character, which 
has all the opposite qualities in an eminent degree. He was 
spoilt at college—as almost all those with whom he has been on 
terms of intimacy have experienced. I once heard the Arch- 
bishop himself state, in the accent of bitter complaint, that Dr. 
Hawkins had told him—that while with strangers his manner 
was moderate, candid, and even conciliating, his friends experi- 
enced the very reverse of this at his hands. I have observed 
the same thing, before I experienced it myself. 

“J will not answer his cold letter of this morning. It has 
the composure of a prize-fighter the moment he has stript and 
taken his fighting attitude. And this to me, a man that has 
loved him so as to quarrel with others in trying to defend his 
strong and questionable peculiarities of temper—to me in my 
circumstances! JI cannot conceive, I will not believe that he 
thinks his kindness to me binds me to him in regard to his 
ecclesiastical plans of Church preservation and reform. No: his 
natural character forbids sucha suspicion. I have besides served 
him, as tutor for two years, without salary. I hated the idea of 
being paid by so dear a friend. He has been kind in money, I 
in services. I am ashamed to be obliged to weigh the one against 
the other. But this haughty demand for deference on a point on 
which we are equally decided, is something inexplicable. I know 
that he wants at least delay, and the chances which delay may 
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bring, of the manuscript not seeing the light. His whole soul is 
devoted to the preservation of the Church. To that object he 
sincerely, as those things have been certainly done by excellent 
men, accommodates his orthodoxy. Why then should I consult 
him? Why did I leave his house but to be jie ?” 


As a general commentary on the portions of the Arch- 
bishop’s correspondence published in his Life, I content 
myself with reprinting the following letter, written at the 
time to a clergyman in the Archbishop’s employment, and 
intended for his eye: 

“Liverpool, March 18, 1835. 

“My dear Friend,—You need not apologize for writing to me 
on the subject which presses most heavily upon my mind, and 
has become a source of mental suffering to the Archbishop. I 
know your kindness and friendship towards me, and thank you 
for the information, as well as for the advice you give me. The 
substance of that advice seems to be, delay in my publication. 
In my own mind, the circumstances which you mention require 
a speedy removal of the surmises of the Archbishop’s enemies 3 
and that can be done only by publishing facts. The inferences 
against the Archbishop are grounded upon the fact of my being 
an Unitarian ;— and that is both true and public. Silence 
would necessarily strengthen the imputation, absurd as it is. 
The public must know from me that I have not consulted the 
Archbishop, because (among other reasons, with which the public 
has nothing to do, at least in the present state of things) I do not 
conceive it advisable to consult persons who, on the point in 
question, are completely at variance with the views of him who 
consults. If I had wanted advice,—such advice as is generally 
asked when a person wants to be supported in a certain direction 
—for instance, for the purpose of remaining in the Church,—I 
would have applied to some one whom I conceived to entertain 
similar opinions to my own, and who, being a good man, con- 
tinued nevertheless in the Church. That, though I heartily 
wished to be able conscientiously to spare myself all that I am 
suffering, I did not go to the Archbishop, proves both that my 
conviction is strong, and that I do not consider him in the state 
which I have just described in regard to the Divinity, and espe- 
cially the worship of Christ. Upon those points I consider him 
immovably settled. But our present concern is with the unfa- 
vourable reports afloat. I lament their existence from my heart; 
but I could not prevent them. Whatever men may think of me, 
I must obey my conscience. Whether my views are recent or 
not, whether I have acted rashly or not, is between God and 
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myself. If I cannot avoid blame in the execution of my duty, I 
must submit to it. But I have the most unquestionable proofs 
that, if I deserve any blame, it is on the score of delay. Perhaps 
I ought to have declared myself an Unitarian long since. I 
received the Sacrament at St. Anne’s vot long before I left 
Dublin, and I would receive it again, there or anywhere, if I 
had no better opportunity of performing that solemn remem- 
brance of my Saviour. The Popish notion, which requires con- 
formity on every tenet of those who administer the Sacrament, 
on the part of every communicant, is groundless. If the Church 
of England had no Articles, or if the members of the Church 
were allowed to publish freely their objections to those Articles, 
without thereby incurring excommunication (as it happens in 
Germany), I should not have thought it necessary to separate 
myself from it. But the very stir, and the persecuting feeling 
which any separation occasions, makes it incumbent on every 
honest man who has cause for separation, to make the lurking 
spirit of bigotry manifest at his own risk. The ditch must be 
filled, and I, for one, am ready to fall into it for that purpose. 
The citadel of intolerance must be taken. 

“ Consider, my dear Sir, my situation, and ask yourself, in 
my place, what I could do, except what I have done. God alone 
knows the pain with which I separated myself from the Arch- 
bishop and his family. I thought that when I had made that 
most painful sacrifice, I had met every claim of friendship in 
regard to that excellent man. But, because his enemies are 
maliciously absurd, it is now supposed I must drag a chain on 
my mind, the links of which can never be sundered. What 
must be done to restore myself to mental liberty, which, without 
liberty of expression and action, is a mockery? Must I diseuss 
the whole Unitarian question, as well as the question of Esta- 
blishments, with the Archbishop? But could we deny, if that 
were done, at present, that it was done with the object to stop 
the mouths of the Archbishop’s enemies? And would it prove 
that he did not secretly hold my opinions? If he were as dis- 
honest as his enemies calumniously suppose him, does he want 
ingenuity to maintain any point against me? The more I con- 
sider this painful subject, and it haunts me day and night, the 
more convinced I am that I cannot, must not, alter my course. 
A breach between the Archbishop and myself would be worse 
than death to me. But unless he can see my circumstances in 
somewhat like the ight in which I see them, I must submit to 
the worst. What a thing this kind of orthodox good fame must 
be, when a breath may tarnish it like the honour of a maiden ! 
I believe that if I were in the place of the Archbishop, I should 
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content myself with my own consciousness of rectitude, and 
expose myself to such ungrounded rumours for the sake of a 
friend who, old, weak, and in constant suffering, cannot bear an 
additional weight besides that which almost crushes him. What 
else did he do when the Bishop of Exeter, almost by name, 
tharged him in Parliament with Socinianism? Whatever may be 
done on my part, to save him from those imputations, I will do 
most readily ; but no degree of even temporary secresy, or conceal- 
ment as to my change, must be expected from me. I am not to 
change my mental and moral character at the age of sixty. I 
have a duty to perform, and I trust in God I should find strength if 
the gallows or the stake awaited me. Consider again, I finally 
request, that the reports against the Archbishop cannot be 
checked by either delay of publication, or anything but positive 
and public assertions, which may be, and, if necessary, shall be, - 
proved by unquestionable documents. The fact of my being an 
Unitarian is undeniable ; and, far from concealing it, I wish it 
to be known. It is, indeed, so known already, as that no con- 
ceivable power could suppress it.”’* 


It is evident that Miss Whately, like Dr. Whately, never 
read the book against which she has revived and perpetuated 
her father’s injustice. She has no real knowledge of Blanco 
White. Justly venerating her father’s vigorous mind and 
many admirable qualities, she has no idea of his true place 
towards Blanco White in genius or in learning. She is 
without suspicion of what must be thought, by any one 
who knows the men, of her statement, that “The Second 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” “were 
written with the sanction and under the superintendence of 
the Archbishop.” She, probably, does not know, for the 
first edition was published in 1830, and from the later edi- 
tions after Blanco White’s change of opinions the Arch- 
bishop expunged the Dedication which would have informed 
her, that to his friend he owns himself indebted for the 
intimate knowledge and for the most valuable suggestions 
that enabled him to write perhaps the best of his works, 
“The Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in Human 
Nature.” 

I have finished my painful task. I deeply regret that it 
was made necessary. The wrong the Archbishop did might 
— have been permitted to sleep for ever. Now it is past 


* Life of Blanco White, Vol. II. p. 114. 
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remedy. Even if it disappears from all future editions of 
his Life, the accusation against character, the stain upon a 
noble mind, will taint the air far and wide where no correc- 
tives can follow. That the Archbishop, trembling for his 
usefulness, beset by enemies, with great interests:at heart 
which would have been endangered by an aggravation of 
the distrust that unjustly pursued him, should have been 
rendered blind by fear and tortured pride, is a matter that 
can be understood and forgiven. But, now that he has 
outlived all dangers, and is universally believed to have 
been as honest as he was forcible, it is difficult to under- 
stand what is the justification, what the provocation in the 
Life of Blanco White, for offering this double sacrifice on 
the tomb of the Archbishop. It is through no act of mine 
if anything that had to be recorded here does not redound 
to his honour. 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 


Oakfield, Liverpool, Dec. 8, 1866. 


VI—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND MR. MARTINEAU. 


Ir was announced in June last that the Rev. Dr. Hoppus 
had resigned the Professorship of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic in University College, London, which he had held 
from the time of its first establishment. How many candi- 
dates presented themselves to fill the vacant chair, we do 
not know; the names of only two have been made public. 
The elder and more distinguished of these was the Rev. 
James Martineau, Professor of Mental, Moral and Religious 
Philosophy in Manchester New College, London. The second 
was Mr. G. C. Robertson, a young man of some five-and- 
twenty years, at present utterly unknown to philosophic 
fame, but bringing with him testimonials of a high class 
from his teacher, Mr. Alexander Bain, of Aberdeen; Pro- 
fessor Trendelenburg, of Berlin; and Dr. Mc Cosh, of Belfast. 
The Senate of the College—that is, in other words, the Board 
of Professors—were, as usual in such cases, requested to 
report to the Council upon the qualifications of the candi- 
dates, and unanimously recommended Mr, Martineau as the 
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most eligible. But even at this stage of the proceedings a 
doubt was raised as to the policy of appointing to the 
chair an eminent Unitarian minister; although, on second 
thoughts, the Senate declined to express an opinion on the 
point, and left the whole matter to the arbitrament of the 
Council, with whom the appointment rested, At a meeting 
of the latter body, held on August 4th, Mr. Grote moved, and 
Sir Edward Ryan seconded, the following resolution: “That 
the Council consider it inconsistent with the complete reli- 
gious neutrality proclaimed and adopted by University Col- 
lege, to appoint to the chair of the Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic, a candidate eminent as minister and preacher of any 
one among the various sects dividing the religious world.” 
This resolution was lost on a division, the votes being 4 
for and 5 against it. On the same day, a motion for the 
appointment of Mr. Martineau was also lost, the votes being 
4 and 4, and Lord Belper, the Chairman, giving his casting 
vote against the election. At a second meeting of the 
Council, held on the 3rd of November, a similar motion for 
Mr. Martineau’s election was again lost, 8 members voting 
in its favour, and 10 against it. The result was a very 
lively polemic carried on in almost all the daily and 
weekly papers; and a general impression was produced 
that in rejecting a candidate, confessedly the best quali- 
fied for the post, on any grounds connected with his 
religious opinions, the Council of the College had com- 
mitted a grave offence against the fundamental principles 
of their institution. In this condition of public feeling— 
which was rendered more intense by the statement that 
Professor De Morgan, the teacher to whom, more than to 
any other, the College owes its reputation, had resigned the 
‘chair of Mathematics as a protest against Mr. Martineau’s 
rejection—a, requisition was drawn up, signed by fourteen 
Fellows of the College and six other Proprietors, asking the 
Council to take the opinion of a special court of Proprietors 
upon the whole matter. The Council, at a third meeting, 
held on the 8th of December, referred this requisition, in © 
regard to which some legal difficulties were raised, to the 
law officers of the Crown; but refusing to wait for their 
answer, proceeded, by 8 votes against 6, to appoint Mr. 
Robertson to the chair. 

So far as the Professorship itself is concerned, the contro- 
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versy is now virtually at an end. Even should the proposed 
court of Proprietors be held, it would certainly shrink from 
so far overriding the decision of the Council as to dispossess 
Mr. Robertson. But as regards the interests of religious 
liberty, the cause of university education, and the future of 
the College itself, the question has lost none of its impor- 
tance. What we propose to do in the following paper is 
very briefly, and without any reference to the temporary 
acerbities of controversy, to review the reasons by which 
the rejection of Mr. Martineau has been defended. If, in 
so doing, we shall be compelled to pass over ground with 
which the newspaper debates of the last few weeks have 
made our readers unhappily familiar, our justification will 
be found in the desire to put upon permanent record the 
allegations and arguments in what must hereafter be quoted 
as a leading case in the litigations of religious liberty. 

It is universally assumed, in the first place, that religious 
neutrality is the characteristic quality of University College. 
Up to the present time, no theological tests, expressed or 
implied, have been imposed upon managers, professors or 
students. Not only is theology, in all its branches, ex- 
cluded from its curriculum, but the rigorous application of 
the same principle has led to a similar exclusion of moral 
philosophy. At the same time, it has not hitherto been 
considered necessary to make any perquisition into the theo- 
logical opinions or the ecclesiastical status of the Professors 
themselves. Every variety of theological belief or no belief 
is, or has been, represented upon the Senate. Among the 
teachers of the Oriental tongues have been Mussulmans 
and Parsees. Dr. Marks, the Professor of Hebrew, is a well- 
known Rabbi. Dr. Hoppus, the late Professor of Mental 
Philosophy, and Dr. Vaughan, who once held the chair of 
History, are Independents. Canon Dale, of St. Pancras, 
has filled the Professorship of English Literature. Mr. 
F. W. Newman, formerly Professor of Latin, is the well- 
known author of Phases of Faith; Mr. Seeley, his suc- 
cessor, if uncontradicted report may be trusted, the long- 
hidden writer of Ecce Homo; and Mr. De Morgan, an 
ardent and able champion of Spiritualism. Into this happy 
family one Unitarian, if the Daily Telegraph be right, has 
already succeeded in penetrating. But even he, if we are 
able to identify him, is only a crypto-Unitarian, and has 
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done his best to purge himself of the taint by a peculiarly 
virulent opposition to the election of Mr. Martineau. 

What, then, are the considerations which ought to guide 
the Council of University College in choosing a Professor 
of Mental Philosophy? They would have a right, first of 
all, to demand from a candidate proofs not only of know- 
ledge of the subject (which may be presumed to be vouched 
for in all testimonials), but of a faculty of original investi- 
gation ; for there is the widest possible interval between 
the merely receptive power which sends a diligent student 
to the top of his class, and the genius which, looking at 
abstract truth from its own point of view, cannot be con- 
tent without pushing on into unknown regions of reflec- 
tion. Logic and mental philosophy are, after all, studies 
which possess a natural attraction to but few young 
minds ; the majority need to be warmed and quickened by 
contact with a bright and vigorous intellect in a teacher ; 
and those who would be repelled in dull disgust from 
lectures which are but a dry catalogue of opinions, are 
allured “into fresh fields and pastures new” of specula- 
tion by one whom they recognize as not a follower, but a 
leader, of other men’s thought. But, in the second place, 
as this originality of speculation is not necessarily combined 
with teaching power, and it is very possible to excite in 
young minds eager interest in a subject without giving them 
adequate guidance through its mazes, the Council would be 
justified in comparing the candidates in respect of educa- 
tional capability, and in preferring proved success to pro- 
mising inexperience. And, thirdly, as philosophy has its 
schools and controversies as well as theology, it would be 
their duty to require of a successful candidate a power of 
accurately conceiving and fairly stating opinions not in 
accordance with his own, and therefore to secure as far as 
possible an impartial presentation of contending theories to 
the minds of the students. To sum up, the ideal Profes- 
sor of Mental Philosophy should be one whose intellectual 
gifts would enable him to awaken young men to individual 
thought upon a dry and abstract topic; whose power of 
teaching would sustain and direct their interest to a success- 
_ ful issue of study, and who would fairly lay before them the 
historical development and the actual divergences of philo- 
sophical thought. And it is only in case of the absolute 
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equality of two candidates in these cardinal requirements 
of the question, that the electors would be justified in allow- 
ing weight to any other consideration whatever. If the 
contest had lain between Mr. Martineau and Mr. Mansel, 
and they had been judged to be in every other respect 
equally qualified for the post, we are not prepared to say 
that the interests of the College might not have fairly induced 
a member of the Council to vote for the Churchman rather 
than the Unitarian. If Mr. Martineau and Mr. Bain had 
been placed in a similar position of equality, Idealists and 
Sensationalists might have backed their own opinions with- 
out reproach. But these absolute equalities are, after all, 
only hypothetical. The bundles of hay, between which 
stands the patient animal of the logician, perplexed with 
liberty of choice, are never quite equally inviting. And 
there is no greater danger to impartiality than to suffer 
lower considerations to intervene, that they may redress the 
unequal balance of higher motives. 

Now as the Senate reported to the Council that Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s qualifications surpassed those of any other candi- 
date (nor, although they have since sustained the decision of 
the Council upon other grounds, have they done anything to 
invalidate that report), we are fairly entitled to assume that 
Mr. Martineau is, in regard to the particulars we have enu- 
merated, superior to Mr. Robertson. Notwithstanding some 
faint indications of dissent which have made themselves 
heard in the later stages of the controversy, it may be taken 
as universally admitted, that he is a profound and subtle 
thinker, and a very brilliant writer upon philosophical sub- 
jects, who has measured swords upon equal terms with the 
most famous metaphysicians of the day, and has been treated 
by them with that cautious deference which is the highest 
compliment which one thinker can pay to another. He has 
been singularly successful in awakening interest, especially 
among the young, in the subjects of his lectures and essays ; 
so that the very force of the intellectual attraction which he 
exercises is alleged against him as a dangerous attribute. 
He is so far from being deficient in teaching power, as to 
have sent up to the examinations of the University of Lon- 
don an unusually large number (considering the size of his 
classes) of successful competitors for the highest philoso- 
phical distinctions. His opponents (not indeed upon the 
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Council of University College, but upon the lists of meta- 
physical tournay) acknowledge his remarkable power of 
clearly seeing and strongly stating the salient characteristics 
of the theories which he assails. Against all this, it is pos- 
sible to allege on behalf of Mr. Robertson, only that he has 
been a diligent and successful student at the University of 
Aberdeen, and that, in the opinion of his teachers and 
friends, he possesses great capacities of philosophical thought. 
The Council of the College, then, stand before the public thus. 
They have rejected a candidate whom their own referees, 
the Senate, pronounced to be qualified. They have elected 
another whom the same authority pronounced to be quali- 
fied only in an inferior degree. What justification of this 
is alleged ? 

The Council are placed in the advantageous position of 
haying given no reasons for a course of action which, upon 
the very face of it, needs explanation and defence. At the 
same time, we are not wholly thrown back upon the various 
and often conflicting pleas of their voluntary champions ; 
for Mr. Grote’s motion, though for the moment lost, evidently 
expresses the view of the ultimately triumphant majority. 
We repeat it, as the single authoritative utterance upon that 
side of the question: “That the Council consider it incon- 
sistent with the complete religious neutrality proclaimed 
and adopted by University College, to appoint to the chair 
of the Philosophy of the Mind and Logic a candidate emi- 
nent as minister and preacher of any one among the various 
sects dividing the religious world.” Now, be it noted, the 
limitations supposed to be involved in the “complete reli- 
gious neutrality” of University College, are here stated to 
apply only to the single chair of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic. There is nothing in the resolution which would 
make it unadvisable to elect Dr. Vaughan, an eminent Inde- 
pendent minister and teacher, to the chair of History, which 
he actually held. There is nothing to restrain the aberrant 
religious faith of successive Professors of Latin. But is it’ 
not astonishing that so practised a logician as Mr. Grote 
should not see that, if the fundamental principle of the . 
College applies to one Professorship in a different way from 
every other, the just conclusion is, that the chair itself is 
out of place in University College? If religious teachers, 
eminent or obscure, are ineligible for any single chair in a 
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neutral institution, the neutrality of that chair is 7pso facto 
destroyed. The founders of the College sacrificed the chair 
of Moral Philosophy to the attempt to realize an impossible 
principle ; the only consistent course open to their successors 
is to abolish that of Mental Philosophy also. 

Mr. Martineau, then, has been deprived of a position to 
which his abilities and attainments justly entitle him, not 
because he is a Unitarian, but because he is an eminent 
Unitarian. We leave the Council to settle the application 
of this part of the argument with their late Professor ; for 
either they are now seeking to introduce a new principle 
into the management of the College (which we presume they 
would deny), or Mr. Grote’s resolution is equivalent to 
plainly telling Dr. Hoppus that he is not an eminent Inde- 
pendent. But the principle, however interpreted, shuts up 
the College to choosing its Professor of Philosophy either 
from the ranks of the laity or from that portion of the cleri- 
cal body who have the good fortune to be obscure. An 
academical institution, then, which boasts that in conse- 
quence of its abolition of all tests it can go into the open 
market of talent and buy whatever best suits its purpose, 
begins by setting a mark of exclusion upon all ministers of 
religion, except such as are unable, from the poverty of their 
talents or the lukewarmness of their convictions, to rise to 
any height of religious influence ; and therefore declares that, 
in a chair of Philosophy, the ardent mind which flows into 
eloquent speech, and the love of truth which shuns all evasion 
or concealment, are matters of no avail! But then all this 
applies only to ministers ; no perquisition will be made into 
the opinions of lay candidates. Looking back to the history 
of Philosophy in England, how would it work? It hap- 
pens (let Positivist thinkers make of it what they will) that 
there is a close connection between the study of theology 
and the study of philosophy ; not only that thoughtful theo- 
logians attempt to find a philosophic basis for their system, 
but that philosophers cannot avoid encountering questions 
which lie at the very basis of theology ; and that quite a 
large number of distinguished English metaphysicians and 
moralists have been ministers of religion. Whately would 
not have been suffered to teach Logic in University College, 
nor Whewell to expound the philosophy of Induction. Butler 
would be shewn to the door with contempt; but then the 
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balance would be redressed by the reluctant dismissal of 
Paley. For a thousand reasons the idealist Berkeley, with 
“every virtue under heaven,” would be driven from the 
classic colonnades of Gower Street ; and surely, in all fair- 
ness, the sensationalist Locke, albeit no minister, could 
hardly be allowed to taint that neutral air with dissertations 
on “The Reasonableness of Christianity.” As the Roman 
once “made a solitude and called it peace,’ so University 
College insults all “eminent” ministers of religion with 
the imputation of unfairness and incapacity, and calls that 
“religious neutrality.” 

But in what way would the appointment of an eminent 
religious teacher to this chair affect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of University College? It can hardly be feared that 
such an one would use the opportunity of inculcating his 
peculiar theological views upon the minds of the students ; 
for if this danger is necessarily involved in the subject of 
teaching itself, it ought not to form part of the course of 
instruction in the College; and if it is not, an obscure 
minister, whom Mr. Grote’s resolution would not exclude, 

is quite as likely to commit the breach of trust as an 
eminent one. To answer the question, we must turn to 
another series of considerations. We are told that to appoint 
a brilliant Unitarian minister would disturb the theological 
equilibrium of the College. It is no longer a question as 
to turning the same face of neutrality to all sects, but of 
holding an even balance among them. It is even said, 
though with what pretence of meaning we cannot divine, 
that Mr. Martineau has been rejected in the express inte- 
rest of sectarian equality; and that it has been a much 
more liberal thing to keep him out than to take him in. 
What a wonderful weight of counterpoise Unitarianism, 
especially as represented by Mr. Martineau, must have! 
The equilibrium of the College, which neither Phases of 
Faith nor Ecce Homo has disturbed,—which with a Jew 
teaching Hebrew, and an Independent, Philosophy, and a 
Comtist, History, is absolutely stable——trembles to its de- 
struction the moment it is proposed to add to the number 
a Unitarian! Is he then so brilliant, that all the College 
youth will be smitten with a passion for Psychology and 
Logic? Or is it feared that they will seek out on Sunday 
the too fascinating voice which they have heard throughout 
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the week? If Mr. Grote’s and Lord Belper’s eccentric ad- 
herence to the principles of religious liberty is really to be 
translated into the theological prejudices and fears of Pater- 
familias, let us know it at once; this is an old difficulty, 
and we know how to face, if not to conquer it. But the 
fact is, that this absurd theory of the balance of sects, upon 
which no sensible man would act, and which is too plainly 
a last resort of controversial despair, would prove, if it could 
possibly possess any cogency of proof, the propriety of elect- 
ing Mr. Martineau. For the number of Unitarian proprietors 
and Unitarian students in University College would justify 
the addition of more than one Unitarian Professor to the 
Senate. 

But the unblushing appeal to religious prejudice, which 
it has been sought to cloak with these ingenious theories of 
sectarian equilibrium, has also made its way to the light in 
its own unadorned ugliness. Orthodox people do not like 
Unitarianism ; and Mr. Martineau, and the students of his 
own way of thinking whom he would attract, would repel 
another class from University College, and make it a nest 
of heretics. Unitarians, for themselves and their ministers, 
are used to exclusion, and, if they think it for the interest 
of religious liberty, submit to it quite cheerfully ; whereas 
other bodies are apt to protest loudly if their rights of 
equality are not acknowledged. No orthodox appointments 
will offend Unitarians ; and by making no Unitarian ap- 
pointments, you secure the College against orthodox offence. 
And it is maintained that if the Council are deliberately of 
opinion that the election of a Unitarian Professor, however 
capable, will offend the religious prejudices, however absurd 
and indefensible, of possible supporters, and so will act 
injuriously upon the interests of the College, they are quite 
justified in not electing him. So indeed they would be, 
if complete religious liberty were not the raison @étre, the 
very life-blood of University College. A private or public 
institution, with no distinctive principles and no motive of 
action but the desire of success, might well act thus. But 
a blow at freedom of education dealt from Gower Street, 
recoils upon the College itself with far more fatal force 
than can be measured by empty lecture-rooms and a failing 
exchequer. When it has once committed itself to theolo- 
gical exclusiveness, there is no longer any reason why it 
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should exist, except as a convenient place of education for 
the youth of Camden Town or the Regent’s Park. Thought- 
ful and liberal men elsewhere will begin to ask whether 
the University that has elected and welcomed Mr. Maurice 
may not be a nobler nursing-mother for their sons, than the 
College that has rejected Mr. Martineau. 

Mr. Grote’s motion, then, though expressed in terms of 
artful plausibility, proves, upon examination, to take up a 
quite indefensible position. It applies only to a single 
Professorship. It excludes only eminent ministers. Had 
it been more general in its terms, and, covering the whole 
cwrriculum of the College and all the clerical profession, 
sought to establish the principle of lay teaching, it would © 
have gained a vantage-ground of logic, though it might not 
have served so well its immediate purpose. But Unitarian- 
ism is, after all, not the bitter fountain from which these 
tears have flowed. Little by little, during the progress of 
the controversy, the real motive of Mr. Martineau’s exclusion 
has disclosed itself; and it turns out not to be theological 
at all, or, if theological, not in the sectarian sense. If Mr. 
Martineau had adhered to the traditions of his early train- 
ing in the philosophical school of Priestley, of Hartley, and 
of James Mill, he might have been Professor after all. But 
he has the misfortune to be an Idealist: he is not content 
to rest in phenomena, but seeks “rerum cognoscere causas:” 
he does not believe that thought is a secretion of the brain, 
or free-will an intellectual delusion, or duty no more than 
a desirable social arrangement. In a word, the members of 
the Council of University College, whose influence is pre- 
ponderant, are Sensationalists, if not Positivists, and, backed 
by powerful support outside their own body, are resolved 
to place in the vacant chair a man of their own way of 
thinking. Nor is this, be it observed, a case in which the 
candidates are equal in qualification: there is indeed no 
pretence of comparison between the two; but inexperience 
plus philosophical orthodoxy is deliberately preferred to 
proved competency plus philosophical heresy. What more 
could even a Scotch Presbytery do? Substitute but the word 
“theological” for the word “philosophical,” and the motive ~ 
of action seems to transport us to some Free Kirk College 
beyond the Border. And here, too, is introduced the theory 
of equilibria: the Idealists are in possession, it is said, of 
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many other English chairs of Philosophy, and it is right that, 
to keep the scales even, an untried Sensationalist should be 
thrust upon University College! Into what strange artifices 
of argument, into what devious ways of procedure, may not 
men be betrayed, when they lose hold of the simple principle 
of electing to a vacant office the man best qualified to fill it ! 

We will not waste the time and patience of our readers 
by pausing to expose this attempt to set up a philosophical 
orthodoxy. When the electing body had secured a candi- 
date of distinguished speculative power, of proved ability in 
teaching, and of known fairness in the statement of views 
not his own, they had no farther to look ; and except in the 
conceivable, but hardly possible, case of two equally quali- 
fied candidates, the side which either takes in the philoso- 
phical debates which have always divided thinkers has. 
nothing to do with the question. But what we particularly 
complain of is, that in this instance philosophical intole- 
rance has stooped to avail itself of the weapons of sectarian 
bigotry ; and the advocates of a system of thought which, 
to put it in the mildest form, presents a hostile neutrality 
to all religion, have not been ashamed to accept the aid of 
those who cast out Mr. Martineau as a Unitarian. Let it 
be distinctly understood for the future, that religious neu- 
trality at University College means, in the philosophical 
sense, the indifference which abstains in cool contempt from 
the inquiry whether religion is possible at all. Let all future 
candidates for philosophical distinction there recollect that 
it is a fatal disqualification to have studied in the school of 
Descartes, of Butler, of Berkeley, of Hamilton. The real 
objection to Mr. Martineau is, not that he is a Unitarian, but 
that, with all other “eminent ministers and preachers,” he 
is deeply pledged to that spiritual philosophy which has its 
anchorage in a belief in God. 

There is an old Jansenist story—reported, home by 
one who was free from all suspicion of Jansenism—of which 
the reader may apply to the illustration of this transaction 
as much or as little as he pleases. We translate from 
St. Simon :* “The King (Louis XIV.) asked the Duke of 
Orleans whom he was taking with him into Spain, and the 
Duke mentioned, among others, Fontpertuis. ‘What, my 
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nephew!’ angrily answered the King; ‘the son of that 
foolish woman who has run after M. Arnauld everywhere ! 
A Jansenist! I won’t have him go with you’ ‘Ma foi, 
Sire, replied M. d’Orleans, ‘I do not know what the mother 
has done ; but as for the son’s being a Jansenist—why, he 
doesn’t believe in a God! ‘Is it possible? said the King ; 
‘and do you assure me of that? In that case, there is no 
harm done; you may take him.” 

But although we protest with all our force against that 
theory of religious neutrality which rejects an eminent Uni- 
tarian to elect a disciple of “cerebral psychology,” we would 
not be understood as wishing to deprive any school of phi- 
losophy, were it as avowedly opposed to religion as that of 
Comte, of any liberty of teaching. Could we suppose the 
conditions of the present case reversed—the idealist the 
untried youth, the sensationalist the brilliant and successful 
- instructor—we should unhesitatingly uphold the election of 
the latter. We would apply in every case the criteria which 
we have enumerated at the commencement of this paper, 
and abide by the result. In every case we would willingly 
postpone our personal philosophical preferences to the selec- 
tion of the ablest Professor. Our complaint in this case is, 
that, under the influence of personal philosophical prefer- 
ences, the services of the ablest Professor have been lost to 
the College, and that the dust of religious prejudice has 
been raised to cover the manceuvre. 

The reproach which Mr. Martineau will find it hardest 
to bear (if, indeed, he follows into its details the contro- 
versy which has grown up about his name) is, that by 
becoming an eminent minister in an unpopular church, he 
has voluntarily “given up to party” powers that were 
“meant for mankind,” and ought not to complain if, earn- 
ing the rich rewards of sectarian pre-eminence, he fails to 
reap the harvest which belongs only to impartial devotees 
of literature and philosophy. For no one feels more keenly 
than he the position of apparent sectarian isolation into 
which he, in common with many other conscientious Uni- 
tarians, is forced by the peculiarity of his theological con- 
victions, while at the same time he believes with an almost 
passionate sincerity that the true ground of religious union 
does not lie in doctrine at all, but in common Christian 
duties and hopes and emotions. It is hard to be driven 
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with contumely from every visible church, and then to be 
taunted with solitariness by those whose narrow sympa- 
thies have made us solitary. Nor is this special wrong one 
that can be redressed: it is committed beyond recall: and 
the rejected teacher, as well as the College that has rejected 
him, must accept the fact, with its train of consequences, 
good or ill, But Mr. Martineau at least may rest content 
in the knowledge that he has done nothing to impair the 
dignity of his life-long avowal of unpopular opinions ; that 
the love and admiration of a continually widening circle of 
friends and scholars have only been fanned to a brighter 
glow by this untoward event; and that as every step in 
the progress of religious liberty is marked by toil and tears, 
it is better to bear the suffering and aid the triumph, than 
to wait in safe obscurity for the victory. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. By E. Jane Whately. In Two Volumes. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1866. 


Our readers might expect to find a longer notice of the 
Life of Archbishop Whately than we can here devote to 
it. But since it has been found necessary to open our pages 
to a personal statement having reference to one period of 
Dr. Whately’s life, one of the most interesting topics con- 
nected with his friends and opinions is closed to the re- 
viewer. Moreover, to give two independent papers to the 
same subject would perhaps be wearisome, and would cer- 
tainly lend the work an importance which, seen from our 
point of view, it does not possess. 

For on many matters occupying considerable space in the 
records of an Irish Archbishopric, the minds of our readers 
are made up, nor are their opinions likely to be materially 
changed or strengthened by what they may here read. Were 
every Irish see filled by prelates as learned and liberal as 
Whately, as courteous and fair-minded as Dr. Trench, they 
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would continue to think the present Irish Establishment a 
national disgrace. Neither will those who know the work- 
ing of theological colleges in English dioceses, their narrow- 
ness, their sectarianism, regret that Whately failed to intro- 
_duce such a seminary into the diocese of Dublin. So also 
with regard to the Irish Poor Law and the Irish Educa- 
tion Board, the views we may have formed would scarcely 
be modified by the details, necessarily incomplete, here 
given of Whately’s convictions and the reasons which led 
him to form them. 
To us the interest of the book lies mainly in the picture 
it gives us of the man who, thirty-five years since, was 
considered by all a leading liberal in theology and a daring 
thinker, by some accounted a heretic, assailing the very foun-- 
dations of the Christian faith. Possibly, though Whately 
would have eagerly, and in his own mind honestly denied 
it, the fact of his becoming a Bishop reduced to rule and 
orthodoxy in some degree that rude and gnarled nature, so 
little conformed to the ordinary episcopal pattern ; possibly 
there was more foundation for the outcry against him than 
we are able to discover from the record of his life. For the 
account of his Oxford days is meagre, and a man’s reputation 
for heresy often depends rather on reports of his sayings in 
the Common Room than on his published writings. And 
so far as here appears, Whately, moderately liberal on some 
points, was on others most faithful to the pronunciation of 
orthodox shibboleths ; and while professing somewhat loudly 
and ostentatiously that he belonged to no party, was as in- 
tolerant as an Orangeman of what he did not like. He did 
good service to the freedom and thought of the Church 
when he denied that the Sabbath was obligatory on Chris- 
tians, and reminded his logical pupils that the word Persona, 
in the Creed called. of St. Athanasius, meant a character, 
and not an individual. But even at the age of seventy-five, 
only four years ago, his mind being still vigorous and clear, 
he talked with Mr. Senior after this fashion about the be- 
ginning of the book of Genesis : 

' Another common error is to suppose the sinfulness of man 
was occasioned by our first parents eating the apple. The apple 
may have increased that sinfulness, it may have awakened pas- 
sions unknown to them before, but the sin was committed as 
soon as they had resolved to eat the apple, and a sinful diathesis, 
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a tendency to sin, must have existed in them, or they would not 
have listened to the tempter. 

“The nature of the tree of life, too, has not been well explained. 
T suspect that the use of its fruit completely repaired the waste 
of the body, and that imparted to the constitution of our first 
parents a vigour which gradually wore out. The earlier genera- 
tions of man inherited a life eleven or twelve times as long as 
ours. After the deluge, life gradually shortened, ... and by the 
time of Moses it had receded to its present limits. Now this is 
what might be expected to be the effect of a food which as long 
as it was habitually eaten gave immortality, and when it was 


discontinued slowly lost its effect.” * 


It is surely melancholy that one who ought to have stood 
in the forefront of biblical criticism, if not of scientific know- 
ledge, should congeal the beautiful parable of Eden into a 
tame history of real events,—should accept scripture num- 
bers as data for a scientific hypothesis,—should, in the teeth 
of all geology, believe in a cataclysmic deluge. If the tree 
of life in Genesis is literal, why not the tree of life in Reve- 
lation? If all figure and metaphor is to be taken away from 
the dreams of the childhood’ of the world, why is the Arch- 
bishop so strong to insist on metaphor in a far more prosaic 
age, when he rebukes the faith or the credulity of those 
who see the statement of a literal fact in the words, “This 
is my body; this is my blood”? 

But, in truth, Whately’s was not one of those minds which 
grow with the growing intelligence of the time or open 
- easily to new convictions, nor did he look for the truth 
which might underlie religious developments different to 
his own. He was, indeed, a strong believer in homeeo- 
pathy and in mesmerism,—was not without a sincere inte- 
rest in material progress of all kinds; but in theology he 
seems to have been unable to imagine it was possible he 
had not fathomed all truth at an early period, and fixed it 
in words irrefutable for ever. People write to him, and 
state their difficulties on various subjects, or the Archbishop, 
proprio motu, gives his views on Romanism or the Tracts 
for the Times, and there is often weighty good sense in his 
answers ; but it is constantly marred by references to his 
own former writings, as though these were a sort of sacred 
scripture not to be denied or doubted. But it is surely the 
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essence of a really valid answer to difficulties and questions, 
that old opinions, if advanced, should be set in a new light 
and couched in new words, shewing at least that they have 
been re-considered under the stress of immediate circum- 
stances ; while to be referred back to chapter and verse, 
where the whole matter is, as it were, cut, dried and cata- 
logued, is only to be thrown back on formulas devoid of any 
real authority, and unsanctioned by that antiquity which 
lends to some formulas an adventitious value. 

The utter inability to enter into the religious feelings of 
men not of his own school, is one of the ways in which 
Whately’s want of imagination, his intensely prosaic nature, 
manifested itself. At Milan, all he can find to say is, that 
“we stay a day or two to get clothes washed, &c. &c., and 
because the children would not like to be so near a cele- 
brated city without seeing it.” And again: “The cathedral 
is the most gigantic idolatrous temple I ever saw...... It 
is a pain to me to visit such places. The chief idol is the 
Virgin and Babe. I marvel at those Protestants who admire 
the devotion of Roman Catholics and their stepping in at 
any hour of any day to say their private prayers in the 
churches which are always open.” And yet this is the 
very place which fills all poetic souls with feelings that 
only the greatest of them, and he certainly no more a friend 
to Roman Catholicism than Whately himself, can put into 
adequate words. 

“QO Milan! O the chanting quires, 
The giant windows, ’blazon’d fires, 
The height, the space, the gloom, the glory, 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 
“J climb’d the roofs at break of day, 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay ; 
I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles mute as they.” 

There is something almost comic in the effect produced, 
after getting to the end of the Life, to look back to Vol. I. 
p- 51, and see that memory was not deceitful,—that it really 
was during a visit paid by Mr. Keble to Halesworth, “that 
the manuscript poems which now form the ‘Christian Year’ , 
—were read by the writer to his host and hostess, who were 
among the earliest friends who suggested their publication.” 
And it is curious to find that if Whately was moved by 
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poetic expression, it was when the words adorned the state- 
ment of a material fact. A friend who knew him writes to 
us, “On one occasion I heard him reading prayers at St. 
Mary’s, and I remember how on reading the verse, ‘ He 
maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the flour 
of wheat, his emotion was so great that it has left an im- 
pression on me ever since. Though there is a pathos and 
a truth about the verse very affecting, I do not know why 
he should have been moved as he was.’* 

At the same time, let it be fully admitted, he had 
a great and happy knack of illustration, though he fell 
into the not uncommon mistake that illustration is argu- 
ment. The prevailing quality of his mind was sound and 
rough common sense, useful in breaking through barriers 
and sometimes revealing opponents to themselves. There 
is an amusing instance of this in a discussion with Dr. 
Pusey about the mixed chalice—a trifle, but once again be- 
coming, as trifles do become, of some importance. Now 
not only Dr. Pusey, but a far greater than he or Whately, 
Dr. Newman, persuaded himself that this was done because 
at the early communion the wine affected the heads of the 
communicants, not on a religious or ecclesiastical ground. 
Dr. Newman’s own words are—“ When I began the early 
celebration, communicants represented to me that the wine 
was so strong as to distress them at that early hour. Accor- 
dingly, I mixed it with water in the bottle. However, it 
became corrupt. On this I mixed it at the time. I speak 
honestly when I say that this has been my only motive. 
I have not mixed it when the service has been in the middle 
of the day.”"+ But when Dr. Pusey brought this argument 
to bear on Whately, “the Archbishop exclaimed, ‘Oh, Pusey, 
you cannot be serious!’ and at last, he added in his own 
account of the conversation, ‘I fairly made him laugh,” 

As a Bishop, he seems to have done his duty thoroughly 
and well,—to have lived down all opposition, and made 
himself respected and in a degree beloved even by Irish 
clergy who did not agree with him—and all this in spite of 
a bad manner and a terrible want of the finer sympathies, 
His close friends were perhaps not many, but sincere, and 
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for the most part men worth having as friends,—such as 
Dr. Arnold, Dr. Dickenson, Mr. Senior and Bishop Hinds ; 
while his life-long gratitude to his tutor, Bishop Coplestone, 
is thoroughly graceful and touching. But even a partial 
friend cannot deny that he was an easy prey to flattery and 
flatterers who surrounded him, and Miss Whately in pub- 
lishing Mr. Dickenson’s admission of the fact has acted an 
honest and brave part. 

So far as we are admitted into his inner home life, we 
see only that which makes us wish we knew more ; and the 
end of the book is the tale of a good man’s death, of great 
suffering, borne with heroic courage, firm faith and unclouded 
hope. 

Miss Whately has done her part as biographer and editor 
delicately and well. While there is full evidence of her 
love and reverence for her father, she has yet abstained 
from inordinate praise, and has wisely allowed friends of 
the Archbishop to hint at weaknesses and failings which a 
daughter could not notice. If the letters selected are some- 
times dull, the defect is perhaps inevitable, partly from the 
subjects treated, partly from the prosaic character of the 
writer. 

C. KaGAN PavL. 


2. Genesis and rts Authorship. Two Dissertations: I. On 
the Import of the Introductory Chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. II. On the Use of the Names of God in the Book 
of Genesis, and on the Unity of its Authorship. By John 
Quarry, A.M., Rector of Midleton and Prebendary of 
Cloyne. London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 


Under the above title, a book of more than 600 pages has 
been published, the tone and style of which bespeak a 
respectful and careful consideration. The author understands 
the many-sidedness of the problems on which he writes, 
and the labour and thought that have been given to them 
even by those of his predecessors from whom he most dis- 
sents ; and he therefore gives us no hasty generalizing pam- 
phlet, but a large book full of careful examination of special 
texts, citations, sometimes lengthy, of the opinions of others, 
and his own arguments and conclusions thereon. On two 
distinct subjects the old interpretation of the book of Genesis 
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has been assailed—on the description there given of the cre- 
ation, which appears to be irreconcilable with the evidence 
afforded to modern science by the created world itself; and on 
the mode of composition and authorship, in regard to which 
the new interpretating force is mainly philological and lite- 
rary. On both of these, three courses are open: to hold with 
the book, and declare it to stand on a firmer basis than the 
modern objections ; to reject the book, on whatever ground, 
and declare the objections irrefutable ; or to hold a middle 
course, acknowledging the force of some of the objections, 
and finding a new standing-point from which to judge the 
book, by declaring it not to be exactly what had been 
assumed. On the question of the creation, this new stand- 
ing-point may be the assertion that the writer’s view was 
on this subject at least not inspired with divine or infalli- 
ble wisdom, or that his language is in part figurative or 
poetical, or that he describes not exactly what it has been 
assumed that he intends to describe. On the question of 
the age, unity and authorship of Genesis, the new standing- 
point may be the assertion that the differences of style and 
thought may result from the incorporation of older legends 
and the combination therewith of the real author's own 
narrative, and may therefore not lead to an assumption of 
such a patchwork of ill-connected fragments as the objec- 
tors had imagined. These two great subjects are discussed 
by Mr. Quarry in these two dissertations. In both he holds 
to what I have characterized as the middle course; in the 
first leaning rather to the scientific side, and the latter rather 
more decidedly to the old ideas of unity and Mosaic author- 
ship. Mr. Quarry’s mind is exact and scientific, rather than 
humanistic and philological ; and apprehends the essential 
characters of geological periods more easily than those of 
intellectual and moral developments, and much more readily 
than those of the phases of mind as reflected in language 
and style. While, therefore, he will concede to the geolo- 
gists nearly as much as they claim on the Creation question, 
he joins issue with Bishop Colenso and his German precur- 
sors on their systems of dissection, and betrays a resolve 
not to yield an inch of ground that can still be contested. 
The following extracts from his Preface exhibit his disposi- 
tion on both subjects : 

“Convinced that the scientific conclusions, which have thus 
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caused difficulty to the Biblical student, are in the main indis- 
putable, and perceiving that the foretokenings of future discovery 
all point in the same direction, he has thought it necessary at 
the outset to shew the unsatisfactory nature of the various 
attempts that have been made to reconcile the scriptural repre- 
sentations with the results of scientific inquiry. He has done 
this in the belief that by drawing men away from all such efforts 
he was best serving the cause, which, in common with the authors 
of these attempts, he has had at heart.” 

“ He trusts, however, that he has been able to arrive at not a 
few proofs of the integrity of the book. And if he has in any 
measure contributed towards preserving to our Bibles this book 
of Genesis, in its wonted place and old esteem, with its hallowed 
associations and its striking and_ beautiful significance to the 
pious and reflecting, and intact for all its religious uses, his 
labour has not been in vain.” 


I hope that Mr. Quarry’s labour has not been in vain ; 
and I believe it to be ample enough, and impartial enough, 
to secure it against that fate. But the tone assumed in this 
latter extract is too much that of an apologist to win the 
confidence of those who need his arguments. Is it right to 

set out with the formed intention of “ preserving to our Bibles 
this book of Genesis in its wonted place and old esteem”? Is 
this not rather a petitio principii ? and is not the only point 
at issue precisely this, whether it owght to be preserved in 
that place and esteem? Moreover, there is some unfairness 
in the next allusion to “its hallowed associations” and “its 
religious uses”—assuming that these are all sacrificed if the 
dissector’s arguments are permitted to overcome those of the 
conservator. The truth will take care of itself. Mr. Quarry 
finds it so on the scientific question ; why is not his faith 
equally large and deep on the literary and philological ? 
The discrepancy is the more striking because the obstacle 
to be surmounted on the latter question is, In comparison 
with the former, absolutely nzl. The book nowhere pretends 
to have been written by Moses, nor by any one hand, nor 
tries to obscure fundamental differences of thought and lan- 
guage, nor even to extirpate discrepancies of fact, nor makes 
any secret about the late age when it was put together ;* in 
short, it contains absolutely nothing to create even a pre- 


* «<The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land” (Gen, xiii. 7): 
in the writer’s time therefore they were already conquered or expelled, ‘‘ These 
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sumption in favour of the received idea of unity and Mosaic 
authorship, nothing to hinder the-acceptance of the conclu- 
sions of Bishop Colenso or any other investigator. The 
received notion rests solely on evidence perfectly external 
to the book itself, and separated by so many centuries from 
the assumed time of its composition, that a few more or less 
would not affect its cogency, and the testimony of a person 
of the present day would be equally important. And the 
argument founded on the supposed infallibility of the 
vouchers in the Gospels, though strong to a bibliolater, is 
about the weakest that has ever been based on that founda- 
tion, and miserably incompetent to sustain the cause alone. 

This is in effect saying that the second dissertation utterly 
fails in convincing. The author sets out with an examina- 
tion of the way in which the names of God, which formed 
the first and most tangible evidence of plurality of author- 
ship, are employed, and tries to shew that each name has 
its distinct function and is generally applied accordingly, 
and that in many cases there is enough doubt thrown on 
the reading by the varieties of the Septuagint and other 
versions, to diminish the confidence felt by those who rely 
for their system on these names. Has Mr. Quarry ever seen 
Ewald’s earliest work, “Die Komposition der Genesis kri- 
tisch untersucht” (Brunswick, 1823)? This was an endea- 
‘ vour precisely similar—to assign separate functions to the 
two Divine names, and so secure unity of authorship. Yet 
Ewald now believes in four or five different writers. Let 
Mr. Quarry note this as symptomatic of the change which 
equally constant and learned study may work in himself. 
And his attempts to demolish the pile of tangible evidence 
of the difference of style between the Elohist and the Jeho- 
vist, accumulated by the Bishop of Natal in lists of words 
shewing the frequency of their occurrence in either writer, 
are eminently unsuccessful; the three axioms which he 
adopts for this purpose, and calls “so self-evident that it 
will suffice to state them,” being all questionable, and the 
second, in my judgment, quite unfair. And even thus he 
can only reduce the number of occurrences of a word charac- 
teristic of either writer which can be used as evidence, but 


are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel” (xxxvi. 31): there had, then, already been kings 
over Israel before the writer's time. 
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not reverse or deny the fact, which to most students will 
appear to have lost nothing of its real force. Mr. Quarry 
studies Genesis in the original language, and pays a very 
creditable attention to Hebrew idiom. I wish I could feel 
confidence in his exegetical and philological observations, 
which are frequent and often good; but the utter ignorance 
he betrays on the proposition of state make it impossible 
ever to trust to him for the syntactical connection of the 
clauses, and has sometimes led him into arguments and 
interpretations which are so much waste of labour ; and on 
the use of the article, which seems to be a sort of hobby with 
him, he unfolds the most extraordinary views.* 

I have left myself no space to speak of the former essay 
on the Creation, which is the abler of the two. The author 
rejects the time-view altogether, and regards the six days 
of the Divine labours as the mode adopted by the writer to 
group the subject under its chief headings and make it more 
easily intelligible ; while the work therein described might 
in reality have been all simultaneous. Expecting to have 
an opportunity before long of fully discussing the Biblical 

-account of the Creation, I take an abrupt leave for the pre- 
sent of Mr. Quarry’s dissertation. 
RussELL MARTINEAU. 


3. Miscellaneous. 

We have left ourselves far less space than we could have 
desired for noticing the various books and pamphlets which 
fill our table, and which, in different degree, deserve re- 
spectful mention. First on the list stands Mr. Higginson’s 
“Six Essays on Inspiration, Revealed Religion and Mira- 
cles” -+—one of those “small books on great subjects” which 
are the peculiar perplexity of the critic. For though we 
ean in general characterize it as a clear, thoughtful and 
vigorous presentation of what may be called the older Uni- 
tarian view of the subjects which it discusses, we are pre- 


* Eig. p. 270, of Gen. xli. 38, ‘‘in whom is a@ spirit of Elohim—not the 
spirit of Elohim, as in the English Version ;” p. 275, of Gen. i. 2, ‘‘a@ divine 
spirit?’ p. 81, of Gen. i. 27, ‘‘The absence of the article from the word 
‘image’ in y. 27 has been already noticed, as indicating a less absolute likeness 
to God than the word used definitely might be thought to express.” Asif in 
the status constructus it could have had the article! 

+ Six Essays on Inspiration, Revealed Religion and Miracles, By Edward 
Higginson. London: Whitfield, Green and Son, 1866, 
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vented from entering into any serious controversy with Mr. 
Higginson by the very multitude of the points upon which 
a difference of opinion is possible. There is perhaps hardly 
a page in these Six Essays in which any reader, except 
those who stand at precisely the same point of view as the 
author, might not ask for some modification of statement ; 
and however interesting the little volume may be as a lively 
presentation of Mr. Higginson’s individual opinions, and how- 
ever valuable as affording to others the materials and occa- 
sion of thought, it would have had a higher scientific worth 
if it had been wholly occupied in the complete discussion of 
any one of its numerous subjects. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, these “Essays” have been preached, if not word by 
word, at least in substance, and are in fact sermons detached 
from Mr. Higginson’s general course of instruction to his 
hearers. Were it so, a want of exactness of definition, 
which often leaves us in doubt as to the precise sense in 
which Mr. Higginson uses the catchwords of philosophical 
controversy, would be at once explained and justified. At 
the same time, as thoughtful and often eloquent disserta- 
tions on a view of religious truth which the author very 
successfully defends against any imputation of want of 
inwardness and spirituality, these Essays leave little to be 
desired. 

The “ New Studies of the Bible” of Professor Hoelemann* 
are so called, not because they contain anything new, but 
because they come after other similar studies by the same 
writer. Their character may be inferred from a single sen- 
tence of the Preface, which tells us that “the new theology 
is nothing but a revived Rationalism, and is the result of 
religious and historical stagnation, of scientific extravagance 
and miserable vanity.” After that we need hardly say that 
the foundation of these studies is the old but utterly gra- 
tuitous assumption that all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are supernaturally inspired, and that the tradi- 
tional view of their authorship is the only correct one. Thus, 
in the first essay, on “the Unity of the Two Accounts of 
the Creation,” we have the old orthodox story which is now 
so familiar to us all, and the old orthodox misconception 
of the nature of the problem to be solved. Here is a book 


* Neue Bibelstudien von Hermann Gustav Hoelemann, Leipzig, Verlag von 
Ernst Bredt. 1866. 
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containing two conseeutive accounts of the creation, differ- 
ing from one another in tone, in phraseology, in their general 
mode of regarding nature and human nature, and in many 
minute particulars discoverable only by a careful criticism. 
Now the question is not, surely, assuming these two ac- 
counts to be the work of a ‘single author, how to reconcile 
the discrepancies, but rather (seeing we know nothing 
whatever of their authorship), is it more probable that they 
proceeded from one writer or from two? It may be quite 
true, as Dr. Hoelemann remarks, that the second narrative 
is not designed to follow any chronological order, but to set 
forth the relationship of all things to man; but no con- 
sideration of that kind can outweigh the many arguments 
by which the diversity of authorship has been established. 
The critic of the new theology, however, might look with 
complacency upon the theory of the Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis, in comparison with some of the opinions which are 
maintained in this work. Were we to enter minutely into 
the questions raised here, we should find ourselves dis- 
cussing whether the first woman was made out of a rib 
_ taken from Adam as he slept, whether the serpent was the 

Devil, whether the first river of Paradise is the same as the 
river of life of the book of Revelation, whether Eve, on the 
birth of Cain, supposed she had brought forth the Messiah, 
and exclaimed, “I have gotten a man, even Jehovah,” 
whether the spirits and goblins of the Old Testament were 
real beings. All these questions our author answers in the 
affirmative, besides giving us the gratuitous information that 
the gap left in Adam by the abstraction of the rib (which 
he calls “a royal cut beyond compare”—ein Kacserschnitt 
ohne Gleichen) was filled up with flesh. We readily admit 
the learning which characterizes these essays; but to us it 
seems a pity that learning should be so misapplied. 

“The First Man, and his Place in Creation,”* treats of 
some of those great questions regarding the origin and 
primeval condition of man, in which physical science 
touches the boundaries of ethics and theology. It is per- 
vaded with a deep conviction of the dignity of man, and 
his dependence upon God; the reality of a spiritual life 
and an unseen world. The author believes that to every 


* The First Man, and his Place in Creation. By George Moore, M. D. 
Longmans, 1866. 
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human being on earth a complete humanity is possible; 
and that there is a divine thought in man that utters’ to 
his heart, when it listens faithfully, a prophecy of heaven 
hereafter to be fulfilled. Scientifically, however, the tone 
and temper of this work are open to objection. Language 
is used regarding the upholders of the views of Mr. Darwin 
and Professor Huxley which ought not to be applied by 
scientific men to each other. We are compelled to rebuke 
this defect somewhat gravely, since there is a growing danger 
lest the worst intolerance of medizval theology should re- 
appear in the arena of scientific argument, at the very time 
when the Christian Church is longing more intensely perhaps 
than in any other age for the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. What will M. Carl Vogt, for instance, think of 
the amenities of scientific controversy in England, when he 
reads that the blindness of his prejudice is “too clearly the 
cause of his inability to see” what Dr. Moore sees, and that 
the human dignity he honours is his own “self-opinion”? 
A calm, judicial temper and tone of mind is above all needful 
to the man of science when his opponent is one whom he is 
compelled to honour as an anatomist,* however fundamen- 
tally he may differ from his creed. 

Moreover, the method pursued by Dr. Moore is not, we 
submit, calculated to solve the questions at issue, iImasmuch 
as it attempts to examine details of science by the light of 
theology. We cannot answer an appeal to anatomy by an 
appeal to ethics. We cannot carry a cause challenged in 
the schools of geology into the court of an abstract theolo- 
gical system. 

Mr. Cook has evidently taken pains with his handsomely 
printed book on the Acts of the Apostles,- and has made 
fair use of many good authorities on the subject. At the 
same time, he sits down to his work with certain High- 
church prepossessions which unfit him for doing justice to 
his materials. For instance, in his Introduction he disposes 
of the Commentary of De Wette, as “chiefly remarkable for 
the rashness which characterizes all the works of that able 


PX, 

+ The Acts of the Apostles, with.a Commentary, and Practical and Devo- 
tional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the Bible. By the Rey. F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c.; late one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Church Schools. New Edition. Longmans. 1866, 
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but . writer.” Some of his doctrinal comments 
are amusing ; e.g., he argues against the bodily presence in 
the Eucharist from Acts iii. 21 ; and he cannot pass Acts 
xxi. 5 (“we kneeled down on the shore and prayed”) with- 
out stopping to assure us that “no inference can be fairly 
deduced from this passage in favour of extemporaneous 
-prayers as part of the public service of the Church.” Still, 
now and then, symptoms of a freer treatment are observable. 
He thinks* “it may perhaps be inferred that St. Luke 
gave out, as we should say, two editions of the Acts ;” and, 
_ after dealing hard words to “incredulity” and “scepticism,” 
he even admits+ that “an angelic intelligence perceives no 
difference between the ordinary and the extraor dinary works 
of Providence—both are alike miraculous and alike intelli- 
gible as demonstrations of omnipotence.” His “ practical” 
suggestions are but weak stuff for the most part.— Less — 
pretending, but more solid, is Mr. Morrison’s httle book 
on the same subject.t This is marked by candour and scho- 
larship, and may be recommended as a judicious and valu- 
able aid to Bible classes and private students. 

The anonymous volume entitled, “The Universal Church,”§ 
is one of the often-repeated evidences of the living interest 
in religion which exists in the hearts of many of those who 
are unable to hold communion with any of the actual orga- 
nizations in which religious life seeks for expression and 
cultivation. No doubt this inability often arises from a 
want of full comprehension as to the real teaching of those 
organizations, and from a mistaken method of treating the 
ultimate truths on which religion rests; while not unfre- 
quently the grounds advanced by such men are themselves 
sufficient evidence that they have not fully examined the 
claims of existing institutions, and are outside of the fold, 
not because they are excluded, but because they refuse to 
eriter at the open door. Repelled by the commonly-received 
theories of salvation.and the ordinary teaching of Christian 


eR. + P. 323. 
t+ The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, arranged in the Form 
of a Continuous History, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, a Gazetteer of 
Places, and Questions for Examination. By Thomas Morrison, M.A., Rector, 
Free Church Normal School, Glasgow. T. Nelson and Sons. 1866. 
— § The Universal Church: its Faith, Doctrine and Constitution. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1866. 
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churches, the author of “the Universal Church” makes the 
bold attempt to construct a new community which shall 
avoid the errors of existent organizations, while it shall offer 
all the attractions they possess, with the addition of a pure 
and all-embracing faith, to the acceptance of mankind. In 
the destructive part of his work he goes over familiar ground, 
and advances arguments and opinions in which no one 
acquainted with the literature of free theological inquiry 
will find much that is absolutely novel, though every now 
and then he will encounter critical remarks and observa- 
tions which wider study and more accurate knowledge would 
have shewn the author to be untenable. For example, we 
certainly have no desire to defend any theory of literal in- 
spiration, but yet we cannot avoid feeling repelled by any 
one who, however much he may subsequently qualify the 
description, speaks of the Bible as “a book full of wild 
fables, false genealogies, lying histories, absurd rituals, ob- 
secure prophecies, obsolete superstitions and foolish tradi- 
tions: a book full of the vain-glorious boasting and brag- 
ging of a race distinguished by an utter want of good prin- 
ciple, a systematic disregard of truth, the most perverse 
tendency to idolatry and superstition ; by alternate fraud, 
violence, and by meanness of every kind; all rendered the 
more sickening as purporting to be done under the immedi- 
ate direction and constant supervision of the Deity himself.” 
We regret such blemishes as these all the more, as there is 
so much in “the Universal Church” with which we are in 
perfect sympathy. The pure morality its author inculeates, 
the self-devotion and fervent love he teaches with such 
evident sincerity, compel us to acknowledge that, amid all 
his errors, he is inspired by high principle and benevolent 
purpose. m~ 

Mr. Miller has given us an interesting and in some re- 
spects valuable book in his volume, “Our Hymns and 
Hymn Writers,’* which consists of biographical sketches of 
all the authors whose hymns form a part of “The New 
Congregational Hymn-book.” As these are nearly 200 in 
number, many of the biographical notices are very brief ; 
while we may certainly regret that Mr. Miller permitted 


* Our Hymns, their Authors and Origin, &c.: a Companion to the New 
‘Congregational Year-book, By Josiah Miller, M.A. London: Jackson, Wal- 
ford and Hodder, 1866. 
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the plan of his work to be confined within the limits of 
any single Hymn-book, however comprehensive. We find 
here many bibliographical notes of the highest value to 
future writers on Hymnology ; but the parts of the book 
~ most interesting to the general reader will be those in which 
Mr. Miller has preserved traditions of the circumstances 
under which well-known hymns or verses of hymns were 
written. For instance, the “land of pure delight,” and the 
“sweet fields beyond the swelling flood” which “stand 
dressed in living green,” are ascribed* to the influence upon 
Dr. Watts’ mind of the scenery of Southampton Water 
“and the green glades of the New Forest upon the further 
bank.” So, again, Charles Wesley’s jubilant hymn, 
See how great a flame aspires, 
Kindled by a spark of grace, 


was written, we are told,f in the time of the author’s suc- 
cess among the Newcastle colliers, “and it is thought that 
the imagery of the first verse was suggested by the large 
fires burning there at night ;’ while he composed the lines, 
Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone, 


while preaching to the quarrymen of Portland. 

Two volumes of family prayers—one by the venerable . 
Thomas Madge,} late minister of Essex-Street chapel, Lon- 
don; the other by Mr. Page Hopps,§ of Dukinfield—also 
ask our attention. The latter has already reached a second 
edition, and may be supposed therefore to have found a 
public of its own. The former is characterized by a charm- 
ing simplicity of devotional feeling and a great directness 
of expression. We can very confidently recommend it as 
worthy of being taken into general use. Not the least of 
its merits is the absence of phrases which, from their studied 
or unstudied peculiarity, necessarily recall their author, and 
are felt to be perfectly natural upon no lips but his own. 
The highest language of prayer has lost the mint-mark of 
individual style. - 

We can do little more than mention in this place a learned 


ars 96. + P. 144. 
+ Prayers for Morning and Evening, &c. Prepared by Thomas Madge, late 
’ Minister of Essex-Street Chapel. London: Whitfield, Green and Son, 1866. 


§ Prayers for Private Meditation and the Home, By John Page Hopps. 
Second Edition. London: Whitfield, Green and Son, 1866. 
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pamphlet by Dr. Pinnock, entitled, “The Law of the Rubric,’ * 
in which, though no Ritualist himself, he arrives, as the 
result of a strictly legal investigation and argument, at the 
conclusion, that the Ritualists are in the main technically 
justified in their interpretation of the law ef the Church. 
“The alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops, is a 
very trenchant and successful attempt on the part of an_ 
Trish clergyman, Dr. Maziere Brady, to shew that there is 
no justification for the statement commonly made by de- 
fenders of the Irish Establishment, that the present Bishops 
are apostolically descended from St. Patrick, in virtue of 
the alleged conformity of the Catholic Episcopate at the 
accession of Elizabeth. He proves, so far as we can judge, 
conclusively, that the Protestant Church at the time in 
question was confined within the limits of the Pale, and 
traces up the orders of the present holders of Irish sees to 
exclusively English and Scotch-sources. We are glad to 
see that this able and honest pamphlet has already, in the 
course of a very few months, reached a fourth edition.—Dr. 
Davidson has published in a separate form the intended 
Preface to his translation of Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon, + in which he gives in some detail his own views 
of what such a Lexicon ought to be—And we have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of a very thoughtful sermon, 
preached by Mr. Kennard, before the University of Oxford, 
entitled, “The Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds ;’§ 
of an earnest discourse, “ Religion in Worldly Business,” by 
Mr. James Drummond ;]| and of a strong rebuke of Bribery, 
delivered by Mr. J. C. Lunn in the St. Nicholas Street 
Chapel, Lancaster. E. 


* The Law of the Rubric, and the Transition Period of the Church of En- 
gland. By Rev. W. H. Pinnock, LL.D., Curate of Somersham. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1866. 

+ The alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion, at 
the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, &c., disproved. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D., 
&ec. &c. Fourth Edition. London: Longmans. 

t A Preface written for the English Edition of Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. BySamuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. London. 1867. 

§ The Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds: a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford. By the Rev. R. B. Kennard, M.A., Rector of Marn- 
hull. London: Rivingtons. 1866. | ‘ 

|| Religion in Worldly Business: a Sermon. By James Drummond, B.A. 
Manchester. 1867. . 

|] A Sermon on Bribery, preached at Lancaster. By J. C. Lunn, Lancaster. 
1866. 
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1. Codex Apocryphus Nowi Testamenti. Opera et Studio 
J.C. Thilo, Tom. I. Lips. 1832. 

2. De Evangeliorum Apocryphorum Origine et Usu. Scripsit 
C. Tischendorf. Hagee Comitum. 1851. 

3. Evangelia Menke: ete. Edidit C. Tischendorf. Lips. 
1853. 

4, Syriac Apocrypha of the New Testament. Edited and 

translated by W. Wright, LL.D., Assistant in MSS. De- 

partment, British Museum. London: Williams and Nor- 

gate. 1865. 


THE excessive stress which the first Protestants laid on 
a verbally authoritative Scripture, had the effect of casting 
- into undue neglect a large mass of early Christian writings, 
kindred in subject and aim with our Gospels, which lay 
outside the recognized canon, and of putting them all, with- 
out reference to their marked diversity of origin and cha- 
racter, under one sweeping and indiscriminate ban. Any 


-~ one who has looked even superficially into the antiquities 


of the Christian religion, must have discovered traces in 
every direction of a voluminous evangelical literature, a 
large portion of: which has either perished, or is only to be 
found in a few scattered fragments; while that part of it 
which still survives, not having been arrested and crystallized 
in its primitive form, like our canonical Gospels, has offered 
a tempting field to the gratuitous embellishments of succes- 
Sive transcribers, and come down in a strangely interpolated 
condition to our day. A just estimate of this fact, and of 
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all that it involves, will shew what a rich mine of curious 
research may be opened in the Apocrypha of the New Testa- 
ment, to the cautious and unprejudiced inquirer—who wishes 
to disentangle the complication of influences under which 
Christianity attained to its vast social ascendancy, and to 
measure the whole depth and breadth of its action on our 
many-sided humanity. In spite of the narrow scripturalism 
which adhered so closely to the older type of Protestant 
learning—a narrowness, however, with which Luther and 
his contemporaries were less chargeable than their successors 
—collections were early made of apocryphal works. Michael 
Neander subjoined’ some of them to Luther’s Smaller Cate- 
chism, published in Greek and Latin at Basle in 1563 and 
1567; and im the course of the same century similar col- 
lections of New-Testament Apocrypha were published by 
Heroldus, Gryneeus and De la Barre, at Basle and Paris.* 
But a larger and more complete work, containing all the 
apocryphal writings which had yet been brought to light, 
was published at Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by the very learned John Albert Fabricius. This 
long remained the standard work of reference on the sub- 
ject ; although Fabricius, apparently from contempt for his 
materials, and in order’ to take from them the bait of 
rarity, confined himself to a simple republication of texts 
already printed, without taking the trouble to subject them 
to any critical revision, or to enrich them by new and un- 
edited matter still in MS., and without going into any 
investigation of their origin and character and historical 
significance. To this great storehouse of information re- 
specting the Apocrypha, our countryman, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jones, did not make any addition of importance in his once 
celebrated work, “A New and Full Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament.” Jones, like 
most of the Protestant divines of his day, was a rigid serip- 
turalist, and the main object of his book was to uphold the 
authority of our canonical text against the attacks of Toland 
and the heresies of Whiston. This limitation of view pre- 
vented his seeing the whole bearing of the question, which 
he had only touched at a single point. The Apocrypha had 
no worth or interest in his eyes, except as they helped to 


* Thilo, Cod, Apocryph. Prolegom., pp. iv, v. 
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establish the absolute and exclusive value of the Canon.* 
The time had not yet arrived, when the subject would admit 
of a wider and more philosophical survey. Even the learned 
and candid Lardner does not seem to have got beyond the 
point of view ordinarily assumed by his contemporaries. 

It was not till the first half of the present century, that 
any attempt was made to investigate the Apocrypha in a 
spirit at once critical and philosophical. This was commenced 
by Thilo, a professor at Halle. He saw the value of these 
writings as contributions to the history of popular belief in 
Christendom, especially in their influence on the formative 
arts. He intended his work to consist of three volumes: 
the first containing the Apocrypha of the Gospels; the 
second, those which correspond to the Acts, Epistles and 
Apocalypse; the third, general disquisitions and special 
criticisms. Should his life be spared, he promised a book 
which would have had peculiar interest, with the somewhat 
startling title of “Christian Mythology,” in which he pro- 
posed to trace the origin and date, and bring out the mean- 
ing and connection, of the various legends which have been 
embodied in works of art.+ Unfortunately, he lived only 
to complete the first volume of his “Codex Apocryphus,” 
which was published at Leipsic in 1832. This fragment, 
however, will remain a monument of his great learning, his 
conscientious research, and that genial spirit of critical 
divination by which he knew how to collect and combine 
from an infinity of sources, the little scattered notices 
which throw an unsuspected light on the latent thought 
and dimmer tendencies of an age. Through his intimate 
familiarity with the legendary lore of Christendom, added to 
the lucid facility of his Latin style, he contrived to make a 
rather awful-looking volume, of nearly nine hundred pages, 
readable and almost attractive. The unfinished labours of 


* ‘<Commentationes suas et disquisitiones non ita instituit, ut, qualia 
nostra nunc solent esse in pervestigandis antiquitatis ecclesiastice monumentis 
studia, nobis satisfacere queant. Et omnino alienus operis suscepti finis effecit, 
ut non caperetur res, quam late patebat, neque ea, qua per se fieri debebat, 
ratione ageretur.” Thilo, Prolegom. p. ix. Mr. Jones was one of the many 
learned men who adorned the English Presbyterian denomination in the early 
part of the last century. The work referred to was first published after his 
death in 1726. A new edition of it appeared from the Clarendon press at 
Oxford in 1798, without a preface or any notice of its author. 


+ Prolegom. p. cxvii, n. 116. 
M 2 
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Thilo have not been superseded by the more recent work 
of Tischendorf, who has comprised in three moderate-sized 
volumes all the Apocrypha which Thilo had intended to 
publish. ‘Tischendorf’s services, valuable as they are, are 
almost purely critical. His chief object has been to repro- 
duce, as far as possible, the genuine text ; and he has occa- 
sionally exhibited in succession the different forms which 


the same original text in its passage through different chan- - 


nels has ultimately assumed. We constantly miss the rich 
illustrative commentary of his learned predecessor. But 
what Tischendorf has failed to do in his notes, he has to 
some extent supplied in his prolegomena and in his “ Essay 
on the Origin and Use of the Apocryphal Gospels,” which 
obtained the gold medal offered by the “Society of the 
Hague for the Defence of the Christian Religion.” Availing 
ourselves of his amended text, we shall confine our remarks 
in the present paper to the volume which contains the 
Gospels.* 


* The whole of this article was in type before we had an opportunity of 
seeing the ‘‘ Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes,” recently published by M. 
Nicolas; and we regret that we have now only had time to give his interesting 
and suggestive essay a very cursory perusal. M. Nicolas has not confined his 
criticism to the yet extant Apocrypha of the New Testament, which have been 
critically edited in the collections of Thilo and Tischendorf, but has occupied 
half his volume in examining the fragments of the oldest Apocrypha, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the arbitrary legends of .a later age, and 
in discussing their possible relation to the origin and sources of our canonical 
Gospels. These Apocrypha he distributes into two classes, the Judaic and the 
anti-Judaié ; in the first of which the Gospel according to the Hebrews fills the 
most prominent place, and in the second, the so-called Gospel of Marcion. He 
inyestigates this delicate question with great freedom and remarkable breadth 
of view, and contends for a much closer connection between our Gospels and 
some others, which from being retained by heretics gradually fell into disrepute, 
than is usually admitted, or is reconcilable with the old orthodox view. We 
are unable, however, to agree with him, that Justin Martyr meant only one 
book, and not a collection of different records, in referring to the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Apostles” (p. 60). The plural form which is used (I. Apol. 66), @ 
kaXeirar evayyédta, seems to prove distinctly the contrary; and still more 
decisively the statement in the Dialogue with Trypho (§ 103), that these ‘* Me- 
moirs” were put together by the Apostles and their followers, implies that they 
were due to several authors. What gospels Justin actually used appears to us 
a question adhuc sub judice. His citations constantly resemble, and some- 
times literally express, the text of our present Matthew and Luke, There is 
more plausibility in the inference of M. Nicolas (p. 79), that the addition of 
the ‘‘spirit” to ‘‘ water,” in the well-known verse of John (iii. 5) about re- 
generation, and its omission in a corresponding passage of the Clementine Re- 
cognitions (vi. 9), is a proof that the gospel from which the latter took the 
quotation, must be anterior to the Gospel of John. Still this evidence alone is 
not quite conclusive, as such additions were not always the accumulation of 
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At the outset of this inquiry, we must define our object 
by explaining what we mean by Apocrypha. Without pur- 
suing the history of the word through all the changes of 

meaning, which have been so clearly traced in an early 
essay of Gieseler’s,* it may suffice to state, that we here 
include under that designation, all those writings which 
treat of the same subject as our Gospels, but have never- 
theless been marked off from them by the general sense 
and judgment of the Catholic Church, as unauthoritative on 
questions of faith and practice. Sueh works have contracted 
in consequence of this separation, a certain heretical taint, 
as lying outside that list of recognized and certified works 
—ypadal cavorrZduevac—which was first felt to be a kind of 
controversial necessity before the end of the second century, 
and gradually rose into undisputed acknowledgment towards 


time, but were sometimes the result of local influence, or of the idiosyncrasy of 
the author. In the Clementine Homilies, which some critics regard as an earlier 
work than the Recognitions, the formula appears more amplified still. 

Only in the latter part of his work, in treating of what he calls ‘‘ orthodox 
Apocrypha,” that is Apocrypha not disowned, if not directly encouraged, by the 
_ Catholic Church, does M. Nicolas enter on the subject which is handled in the 

present article. In sketching the outline of these later legends, he displays 
that happy lightness and vivacity of style which is the charm of French litera- 
ture, and which puts the reader easily in possession of the results of learning 
without the oppression of its cumbrous adjuncts. He observes, that these later 
Apocrypha ought not to be considered of ecclesiastical origin, but are the direct 
product and expression of popular feeling; and that this gives them their real 
value and interest with all who look at them from the right point of view. 
He has enriched his account of the legends relative to the Assumption of the 
Virgin, with some new materials furnished by an Arabic work, of which the 
MS. exists in the library of Bonn, and which has been published within the 
last ten or twelve years by Max. Enger. Like most of the Apocrypha, it has 
many affinities with other forms of the same legend in Coptic and Greek 
(p. 233). Before concluding this note, we cannot refrain from the expression 
of our satisfaction at the development of a new type of Protestant learning on 
the Continent, which from the mingled reverence and courage with which it 
encounters the great critical problems of Christianity, is probably destined to 
exercise a powerful and, we will hope, a beneficial influence on the theological 
opinion of the day—combining the sharpness and precision of French intellect 
with the breadth and variety of German erudition, 

* ‘(Was heisst Apocryphisch?” in the ‘‘Theologische Studien und Kriti- 
ken” for 1829. To this essay Credner’s learned and thorough investigation of 
the history of the ecclesiastical use of the word caywy, supplies a valuable com- 
plement from the other side of the question. The persecution of Diocletian, 
when the Christians were compelled to deliver up their sacred books, seems 
first to have impressed a specific meaning on the term canonical, which ever 
afterwards adhered to it. But the ultimate fixation of the canon was evidently 

“not completed in the time of Eusebius. Hardly till the latter end of the fourth 
century can the process of gradual consolidation be said to have reached its 
limit, Creduner, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte des Kanons,” pp. 1—68. 
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the close of the fourth. Under what influences the selection 
appears to have been chiefly made, we shall briefly indicate 
by and by. But it is obvious, that the books which it ex- 
cluded, must have been of a very miscellaneous character, 
such as cannot be grouped together in one class; and that 
to do justice to the subject, we must discriminate them 
from each other according to the obvious diversity of their 
origin and purport. Tischendorf has remarked,* that there 
is a perceptible difference of character between the earliest 
apocryphal writings which preceded or were contemporary 
with the appearance of our canonical Gospels, and produc- 
tions, coming under the same vague description, of a later 
date. To the former class we may refer the gospels accor- 
ding to the Hebrews and the Egyptians, and probably some 
other works of a similar character bearing the names of 
Peter and Basilides. These older writings have almost en- 
tirely perished. All that we know of them is derived from 
avery few fragments and some scattered notices in the early 
Fathers. Perhaps the gospel used by Marcion, could we 
be quite sure that it was not a mutilation of our canonical 
Luke, might be put into the same category.f If we could 
recover these most ancient Apocrypha in their primitive 
state, they would afford us great help in tracing the origin 
and formation of our present Gospels. We have no reason 
to believe that they originated in fraud or wanton fiction, 
any more than our own. They were, like them, in the first 
instance, the result probably of a simple conversion of oral 
tradition into writing, from the natural wish to preserve a 
more accurate record of the wonderful history that had 


* De Evangel. Apocr. Origine et Usu, P. i. § 3. ; 

+ Hahn, working out the indications of Tertullian and other ancient writers, 
has endeavoured to reduce Luke’s Gospel to the shape and within the limits 
which he supposes to have characterized that of Marcion. In this conjectural 
form Thilo, on what seem to us insufficient grounds, has given it a place in 
his ‘‘Codex Apocryphus.” Still less reason had he, we think, for introducing 
into his work the collation of the Iwdyvov ebayyédua, made by a Danish divine 
from the mysterious original preserved in the archives of the Templars at Paris :— 
though we can half forgive him this violation of rigid critical propriety, for the 
sake of the interesting disquisition to which it has given oceasion, and the 
evidence which he has adduced from this strange document, with its appended 
ritual, of the existence of pantheistic belief in that religious society at the 
beginning probably of the last century. In the second volume of a new edition 
of the ‘‘ Histoire des Sectes Religieuses” (Paris, 1828), the Abbé Grégoire has 
given an account of this Templar manuscript, 
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come down ,to them, and with not a thought beyond the 
immediate wants of the rédactewr himself and the small 
circle of his more intimate associates. In this state, passing 
from hand to hand, and frequently transcribed, they would 
inevitably go through the same process of gradual and almost 
imperceptible accretion, which there is good reason to believe 
that the materials at least of our three first Gospels must 
also have traversed, before they attained the form in which we 
now possess them; new matter being almost unconsciously 
attracted to them by the spiritual affinities predominant in 
the social atmosphere where they grew. Cherished by com- 
munities which either remained or were thrust outside the 
Catholic Church, they retained or developed tendencies of 
thought which became more and more divergent from the 
orthodox standard ; and as they were not arrested in their 
growth by any authoritative canonization, they were of course 
more exposed to arbitrary interpolation and embellishment, 
when the mythic spirit after the age of martyrdom took 
such a bewildering hold of the mind of Christendom. This 
is perhaps the reason, why the few fragments of them which 
still subsist, appear to such disadvantage in comparison with 
the soberness and simplicity of the canonical narratives, and 
why they have been so generally considered writings of the 
same class with the later Apocrypha, remarkable chiefly for 
the wanton exaggerations of fable. 

The general recognition of canonical books gave a new 
stimulus to apocryphal fiction, which the Catholics ultimately 
encouraged quite as much as the heretics. For our Gospels, 
concentrating their chief interest on the religious contents of 
the life of Christ, and only narrating at any length the trans- 
actions of his public ministry, have given few details respect- 
ing his parentage and childhood, and have been remarkably 
brief and fragmentary in their notices of the mysterious close 
of his earthly career; and these are the very points in his 
history on which the popular curiosity became most intensely 
excited. In the effort to gratify this craving for more in- 
formation than the canonical writings could supply, the 
_ later Apocrypha, a considerable mass of which still exists, 
had their source. They consist chiefly of minute particulars 
respecting Mary and Joseph and the childhood of Jesus, 
-as well as of amplified descriptions of his trial and cruci- 
fixion and descent into the invisible world. They em- 
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bellish, it will be observed, the opposite ends of his history, 
where, from the absence of positive fact, the freest play was 
opened to the imagination, and where they tower like two 
bright cloud-columns into the skies, embracing the more 
prosaic period of his earthly humiliation between them. 
It is from this same part of the evangelical story, where 
the marvellous is most conspicuously displayed, in the en- 
trance of the divine into the human, and its subsequent 
return to heaven, that sacred art has ever drawn its favourite 
subjects—the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Adoration of 
the Kings and the Shepherds, the Flight into Egypt; and 
on the other side of the narration—the Grucifixion, the De- 
position, the Assumption of the Virgin, and the Last Judg- 
ment. More placid and homely scenes from the interior of 
Christ's ministry were less frequently selected for the repre- 
sentation of the chisel or the brush. We can trace a large 
portion of the subjects of medizval art to the descriptions of 
the apocryphal Gospels, to which we must add the Legends 
of the Saints as a kindred and equally fertile source. 

One of the best known and most widely diffused of the 
apocryphal Gospels goes by the name of the Protevangeliwm 
(first Gospel), ascribed to James the Less, sometimes called 
the Lord’s brother, and thé first bishop of Jerusalem. Origen 
appears to have been acquainted with the substance of its 
contents, for he quotes the “Book of James” for the fact 
that Jesus had brothers, as a work of equal notoriety with 
the “Gospel of Peter.’* This seems to justify us in carrying 
back the nucleus at least of the present narrative to the 
second century. To what class of believers it must be 
ascribed, has been much controverted among the learned. 
As it lays so much stress on the virginity of Mary, Tischen- 
dorf, for this and some other reasons, is disposed to regard 
it as the production of an Ebionite affected by Gnostic ten- 
dencies. It commences, in decidedly Jewish style, with an 
account of the birth of Mary, after the union of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, had been for a long time unfruitful. 
When she had completed her third year, Mary was com- 
mitted to the temple, and there nurtured under the charge 
of the priesthood till she was twelve. At that age it was 


* Comm. Matt. iii., cited by Tischendorf, Prolegom, p. xiii. 2 
+ Their various theories may be seen in Tischendorf, ‘‘ De Evang. Orig. et 
Usu,” i, § 9. 
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thought expedient to select a husband for her; and when 
a summons had been sent by the high-priest throughout 
Judea inviting widowers to offer themselves, various suitors 
appeared, each bearing a rod in his hand—among them 
Joseph, then advanced in years. The high-priest Zacharias 
took their several rods, entered the sanctuary and prayed. On 
returning them to their several owners, no sign followed till 
he came last in order to Joseph, when a dove issued from the 
rod and alighted on Joseph’s head. This was regarded as 
a sure sign of the decree of Heaven ; and Joseph was ordered, 
under pain of divine displeasure, to take Mary to his house. 
There he left her for a time to pursue his trade at a distance. 
In the meanwhile Mary was selected out of seven virgins 
to work a rich veil for the temple. Before this task was 
finished, she was surprised one day at the fountain with a 
voice greeting her in the very words which we find in 
our Luke i. 28. On taking her work to the temple, she 
received the blessing of the high-priest ; and soon after a 
similar benediction from her relative, Elizabeth, in the 
words of Luke i, 42—44. Mary was troubled, and did not 
understand what all this meant; but she had already con- 
ceived under the influence of the Holy Spirit. She was 
now sixteen; and in her sixth month, Joseph returned 
home. He was much distressed, and knew not what to do ; 
but was re-assured and comforted by a communication from 
an angel in a dream that sarhe night. The matter came 
before the Sanhedrim, and Joseph was charged with having 
been unfaithful to his trust; but he and Mary were sub- 
jected to the test enjoined by the law (ro todwp rife éhéyZewe, 
Numbers v. 18—28), and found guiltless. Then follows 
a narrative—in which the accounts of Matthew and Luke 
are strangely jumbled together, with much legendary inter- 
polation—of the circumstances of the Nativity, of the ado- 
ration of the Magi, and of the slaughter-of the children by 
command of Herod. Part of this narrative (c. xviii. xix.) is 
put into the mouth of Joseph. It is in execrable taste, and 
must be from a later hand. “Just before the birth,’ he is 
represented as saying, “I Joseph was walking and not 
walking; and I looked up into the air, and I saw the air 
amazed ; and I looked up to the pole of heaven, and saw it 
standing, and the fowls of heaven quite still; and I looked 
on the earth, and saw a dish set out, and labourers placed 
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at it; and those who were chewing, did not chew; and 
those who lifted up their hands, did not lift them up; and 
those who put them to their mouth, did not put them ; and 
the faces of all of them were looking upwards: and I saw 
~ sheep being driven, and the sheep stood still, and the shep- 
herd raised his hand to smite them, and his hand remained 
aloft: and I looked on the stream of the river, and saw the 
mouths of the kids applied to it, and they did not drink ; 
and all things were astonished and confounded in their 
course.” 

The principal apocryphal additions to the story are the 
following. The birth takes place in a cave. Joseph goes 
to seek a midwife. She is at first incredulous, but on enter- 
ing the cave, bursts into a sudden exclamation of belief 
and wonder ; for a cloud had overshadowed the cave, and 
then came a great light which their eyes could not bear, 
and as the light gradually receded, it exposed to view the 
infant sucking his mother’s breast. A radiance encircling 
the new-born babe is a constant incident in pictures of the 
Nativity. On quitting the cave, the midwife meets Salome, 
who, like herself, will not at first believe that a virgin could 
bear a son, and, as a penalty, is visited with a burning in 
her hand; but on seeing, she has faith, and her hand is 
healed. The Magi, guided by a star, bring their gifts to 
the cave, and adore the child. This excites the suspicions 
of Herod, who orders the massacre. Mary conceals her 
child. Elizabeth with John fled into the mountains, but 
could find no place of refuge. Groaning, she exclaimed, 
“ Mountain, mountain, receive the mother with her child,’ 
for she could go no further; when straightway the moun- 
tain opened and enclosed them within the cleft. Zacharias, 
left in the temple and unable to give any account of his 
son, was put to death by Herod at the partition (epi ro 
duappaypa),* with evident allusion to Matt. xxiii 35. A 
great miracle followed his death. His body could not be 
found, only his blood, on the spot where he had been slain, 
congealed to a stone.. Lots were cast for his successor ; and 
the lot fell on Symeon, of whom it had been foretold, that 
he should not see death till he beheld Christ in the flesh. 


* The reference to Matthew seems to render this, which is adopted by Thilo, 
a more probable reading than dudpavpua, which Tischendorf approves. 
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The whole narrative concludes with the following statement 
by the assumed author: “I, James, who wrote this history 
in Jerusalem, when there was a tumult on the death of 
Herod, withdrew into the desert till the tumult in Jerusa- 
lem had ceased, glorifying the Lord God who bestowed on 
me the gift and wisdom to write this history. And grace 
shall be with them that fear our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” * 

We have exhibited this outline of the most widely cir- 
culated of the apocryphal Gospels, to give the reader some 
idea of the general character of these legendary narratives. 
Under different forms the same fundamental theme is re- 
peated again and again with endless variations. Origen bears 
witness, as we have seen, to the diffusion of the substance 
of the “Protevangelium Jacobi” in the Greek Church as 
early as the first half of the third century ; and Dr. Wright, 
of the British Museum, has recently published a Syriac 
fragment of it found among the Nitrian MSS., which he 
refers, from the character in which it is written, to the latter 
half of the sixth century.+ Subsequently, the same story 
_ passed to the Latins, not in a simple version, but arbitrarily 
modified to meet new tastes and the growing appetite for 
the marvellous. Of this character are two works which 
Tischendorf has re-edited from better critical sources than 
Thilo had access to, viz., the “ Pseudo-Matthei Evangelium” 
(the Gospel falsely called Matthew’s) and the “ Evangelium 
de Nativitate Marie” (Gospel of the Nativity of Mary).t 
The first of these is described in the Vatican Codex used by 
Tischendorf, as having been written in Hebrew by Matthew 


~* This epilogue, as given by Thilo, is very different and much shorter. 

+ Contributions to Apocryphal Literature, etc., from the Syriac, pp. 1—5. 

+ Of the first-mentioned of these works, the first twenty-four chapters had 
been already published by Thilo, continuing the narrative till the return out 
of Egypt, with a different title and prologue, announcing James as the author. 
This may be taken as a sign of the original connection of the history with the 
‘Protevangeliumh.”” The seventeen following chapters, which Tischendorf has 
now for the first time edited from the MS., relate chiefly to the wonders wrought 
by the boy Jesus in his own country. The change of the author’s name, in the 
titles of the different versions, from James to Matthew, shews how unscrupu- 
lously these legendary narratives were recommended to the reader by any great 
apostolic authority which happened to strike the fancy of those who from time 
to time transcribed and re-fashioned them. The second work alluded to, on 
the Nativity of Mary, which is much shorter and simpler than the preceding 
one, appears both in Thilo and in Tischendorf under the same title, and their 
texts closely agree. 
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and translated into Latin by Jerome. According to a pre- 
face found in Tischendorf’s authorities, two bishops, Croma- 
tius and Eliodorus, wrote to Jerome requesting him to trans- 
late this Hebrew Matthew, which they had heatd he had 
lately found, into Latin. Jerome told them, in reply, that 
the work had been purposely kept secret, in accordance 
with the wish of the author, but had been brought to light 
by a certain Manichzean named Leucins (qui etiam aposto- 
lorum gesta falso sermone conscripsit), to serve the purposes 
of his own heresy. Jerome had now translated it, not as 
an addition to canonical scripture, but to confute the heresy 
which it was intended to promote. The Latin of this reply 
is sufficient to prove, that it could not have come from the 
pen of Jerome; and the extravagance of the fiction that 
ensues, furnishes, we think, conclusive evidence of a late 
origin. So far as we can trace the writer's meaning, he seems 
to have had a confused notion of some work in Hebrew by 
Matthew, a version of which had got into use among the 
heretics, and to have also known, in a dim, traditional way, 
that Jerome used his Hebrew learning (a rare acecomplish- 
ment among the Latins) for the instruction of the West. 
The “ Pseudo-Matthzi Evangelium” consists of two parts. 
The first treats of the parentage of the Virgin, the Nativity, 
the presentation in the Temple, the adoration of the Magi 
after the completion of the second year, Herod’s suspicions 
and massacre of the children—the same matter which is 
contained in the “ Protevangelium,” with the amplifications 
and variations that always accompany the propagation of a 
legend. It gives, in much detail and with a large embel- 
lishment of the marvellous, the particulars of the descent 
into Egypt,—a part of the history which, singularly enough, 
is altogether omitted by the “ Protevangelium,” either from 
its breaking off at that point, or more probably from its 
providing for the safety of Mary and her Son in another 
way (see c. xxii.).* According to the “ Pseudo-Matthzeus,” 


* There is a remarkable contrast at this point between the two narratives, 
The ‘‘ Protevangelium” enlarges on the slaughter, including in its consequences 
the miraculous preservation of Elizabeth and her son, and the massacre of 
Zacharias in the Temple. On the other hand, it does not even allude to the 
flight into Egypt, but adds simply, in words strangely adopted from Luke ii. 7, 
that, when Mary heard of the killing of the children, go8nO&oa fAXaBe 7d 
maior kat torapyavwoev duro kai EOnxey ty pdrvy Bo®y—combining in 
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as the holy family were on their way to Egypt, dragons 
issued from a cave where they were resting, when the infant 
Jesus descended from his mother’s bosom and compelled 
them to retire and adore. Then lions and leopards accom- 
panied and preceded them through the desert, shewing them 
the way, and bowing their heads before them, and offering 
no injury to the oxen and other domestic animals which 
~ they had with them. When Mary one day was overpowered 
by the heat, and sought shelter under a palm-tree, it bent 
its branches over her that she might partake of its fruit, 
while a spring of pure water gushed forth at its foot. In 
acknowledgment of this kindness, Jesus commanded that a 
branch of this palm-should be transplanted to paradise, 
and that the palm itself should henceforth be a symbol of 
victory: “and, when he had said this, lo, an angel of the 
Lord appeared, standing over the palm-tree, and carrying. 
away one of its branches, as he flew through the midst of 
heaven with the branch in his hand. And when they saw 
this, they became as dead ; and Jesus spake to them, saying, 
_ ‘Wherefore has fear seized your hearts? Know ye not that 
this palm which I have caused to be transplanted into 
paradise, shall become a delight and refreshment to all 
saints, as it has been to us in this wilderness? And they 
were filled with joy, and rose up strengthened.” * On reach- 
ing Egypt, they sought shelter for the night in a temple, 
when three hundred and fifty-five idols fell down and brake 
in pieces before the face of Mary and herson. The poetical 
feeling which, with all their extravagance, still breathes 
through some of these wild legends, has evidently been sug- 
gested by passages in the old prophets, especially Isaiah, 
which were believed to have reference to the times of the 
Messiah. By a process not unusual, the writer has turned 
poetry into history, and so furnished himself abundantly 
with the miraculous. 

The latter part of this apocryphal work forms a Gospel 
of the Infancy ; and with not a few unmistakeable allu- 


this extraordinary manner the irreconcilable narratives of Matthew and Luke. 
The ‘‘Pseudo-Maitthzus” notices in the briefest way the murder of the inno- 
cents, but gives full reins to his imagination in describing the flight. 

* This whole narrative (as Thilo has remarked) is so graphic, that the author 
might seem to have had some picture before his eyes. It involves a strange 
anachronism, perverting the old heathen crown of victory to the purpose of a 
Christian legend. 
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sions to our four canonical Gospels, which render its diver- 
gency the more surprising, narrates a number of most 
repulsive miracles said to have been wrought by the boy 
Jesus on his return home with his parents. They are de- 
scribed in the most puerile way, and exhibit the character 
of Jesus in a very unamiable light—arrogant, stern, and even 
ferocious. It is not possible to imagine anything in greater 
contrast with the representation of our Gospels. The nar- 
rative must have originated at a time when the sweet and 
loving qualities which the primitive tradition so distinctly 
expresses, had completely faded away from the popular 
conception, and the evangelical Christ had been transformed 
into a “rex tremendz majestatis,” in whom power was more 
conspicuous than benignity. A few specimens will suffice ; 
but they are necessary to a full illustration of our subject. 
When he had entered his fourth year, after his return into 
Galilee, Jesus was playing one day with some other children 
on the banks of the Jordan, and amusing himself with making 
seven receptacles in the mud for water brought into them 
by channels from the river, and opening a passage for it 
back again through others; when one of his companions 
(“filius diaboli”—notice the spirit of the narrative) malici- 
ously closed up the access and destroyed the work on which 
Jesus had been engaged. Jesus, perceiving this, exclaimed, 
“Woe to thee, thou son of death, thou son of Satan! Dost 
thou thus destroy my work?’ And forthwith the child 
died. Great indignation was naturally excited in the parents 
and others. But Joseph was afraid to expostulate with 
Jesus ; and when Mary inquired why he had caused the 
death of the child, he answered, “ He deserved to die, because 
he destroyed the works which I had made.” His mother 
begged him to desist, for fear of consequences—“ quia in- 
surgunt in nos omnes ;” when he, not willing to give pain 
to his mother, struck with his right foot the buttocks of the 
deceased, and said to him, “ Arise, thou son of iniquity, for 
thou deservest not to enter into the rest of my Father, be- 
cause thou destroyedst the works which I had made.” Then 
he that was dead arose and went his way ; and Jesus re- 
sumed undisturbed his employment of conducting water 
from and to the Jordan. There is a touch of offensive 
levity in this shocking legend, which calls to mind simi- 
lar combinations of the horrible and the ludicrous, occa- 
sionally met with in medizval paintings and bas-reliefs, 
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and indicates a state of mind, intermingling the deepest 
superstition with gross irreverence, which it is difficult in 
our day to realize. The same legend occurs again, somewhat 
varied in form, c. xxviii. Not one miracle is recorded that 
has any moral beauty in it. They are all displays of mere 
power, like that of a wizard or sorcerer. When accused of 
~ diverting himself with forming sparrows of clay on the 
sabbath, he claps his hands and says, “Fly!” and they 
instantly become living birds on the wing. He strikes with 
immediate death another boy who rudely rushes against 
him, but afterwards restores him to life. He confounds his 
teachers by his knowledge of minute literal subtleties—a 
marked contrast to the beautiful episode in Luke 11. 40—52. 
A child having fallen from the roof of a house, Jesus is 
charged with having thrown him down, and revives him 
from the:dead to obtain from him a denial of the fact. His 
pitcher being broken at the fountain, he carries the water 
in his cloak. A grain of wheat that he sows returns an 
enormous increase. On the road from Jericho to Jerusalem 
. he enters a lion’s den, when the whelps fawn playfully at 
his feet, while the old ones stand at a distance and adore 
him, with bowed heads and wagging tails. Joseph, being 
perplexed one day with having to make a couch of two un- 
equal planks of wood, which Jesus had brought from the 
forest, Jesus, by pulling the shorter towards himself, made 
it equal to the longer. When his brother James was once 
gathering herbs in the garden, a viper came suddenly out 
of its hole and struck his hand. Jesus, hearing a ery of 
pain, simply breathed on his brother’s hand, and it was 
healed, and the viper fell dead. His relatives, we are told, 
never ventured to eat or drink till he had blessed the food, 
and would not sit down to table while he was absent; 
for they watched and followed him reverently, as if he had 
been a light set before their eyes. Of such strange stuff is 
this Gospel of the Infancy composed, wanting even the 
simple, childlike beauty of a nursery tale. It was not spon- 
taneous fancy, but deliberate fiction. It is relieved by only 
one trait of poetical beauty. When the child slept, whether 
by night or by day, a halo of divine glory, we are told, encir- 
cled him.* 


ps Quando Jesus dormiebat, sive in die sive in nocte, claritas Dei splendehbat 
paver eum,” ¢, xxxii, In Codex B of this apocryphon, a notice occurs of the 
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Next in age and extent of diffusion to the “ Protevange- 
lium,” and still more disfigured by tasteless extravagance, 
is the Gospel which bears the name of Thomas, “ Evange- 
lium Thome.” Tischendorf exhibits three forms of this work, 
two in Greek and one in Latin. In one of the Greek forms, 
the author is called “ Israelite” and “ philosopher,” by which 
last term, in accordance with ecclesiastical usage, was only 
meant a Christian ascetic ; in the other, he is called “the 
apostle.” The Latin version simply gives the name without 
any further specification. It appears that there were several 
Latin versions. That which Thilo has printed by the side 
of the Greek, is very different from that now first edited 
from a Vatican MS. by Tischendorf. It seems probable 
that in its oldest form this gospel was known to Irenzeus,« 
Origen, Hippolytus and Eusebius. Cyril of Jerusalem* 
denies its apostolic authorship, and ascribes it to a Thomas, 
who was one of the three disciples of Manes.+ He knew 
that the book was used by the Manicheeans, and therefore 
concluded, against all probability, that it originated with 
them. The question arises, whether the book which has 
come down to us under the name of Thomas, be the same 
as the one referred to by. the early Fathers. In MSS. now 
extant the titles vary much from the ancient patristical 
citations. But every one acquainted with this branch of 
literary history, knows well the extreme licence which tran- 
scribers allowed themselves in modifying both the titles 
and the contents of these popular legends. There seems no 
reason to doubt the substantial identity of the two books, 


family of Jesus (inserted by Tischendorf in his lower margin) which curiously 
illustrates the ignorance or misapprehension of the canonical narratives, in 
which popular traditions originated. On the death of Joseph, Mary went to 
live with her nephews and nieces, the children of her sisters. There were two 
sisters, Anna and Emerina. Emerina was the mother of Elizabeth, the mother 
of John the Baptist ; Anna was the mother of the Virgin Mary ; so that Elizabeth’ 
and Mary were first cousins. Anna, being very handsome, on the death of 
Joachim, married for her second husband Cleophas, by whom she had a daughter, 
also called Mary, who married Alpheus, On the death of Cleophas, Anna 
married, a third time, Salome (probably we must read Salomon), by whom she 
had a daughter, again called Mary, who married Zebedee, and was the mother 
of James and John, Another form of the same legend is prefixed to some 
copies of the ‘‘ Pseudo-Mattheus,”’ They must be anterior to the time when 
the Church began to insist on the virginity of Anna not less than on that of 
Mary. 
* Cateches. iv. vi. 


+ The original passages are given by Tischendorf, Prolegom, pp. xxxix, xl. 
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and that what we possess is only an amplification of the 
primitive ground-work. The whole of this gospel has not 
been preserved. What remains is chiefly a gospel of the 
infancy. It is supposed to be the work of a Gnostic with 
Docetic tendencies, alleging the miracles of the childhood 
of Jesus, with a view to shew that he was wholly divine 
from the first. It seems to have passed more and more 
within the sphere of heretical influence. Its doctrines re- 
semble those ascribed to the Marcosians, one of whom 
Beausobre supposed to have written the book. From the 
Marcosians it passed to the Docete, the Naasseni and the 
Manicheeans ; but it does notappear to have been ever entirely 
repudiated by the Catholics. We will not weary our readers 
by citations from the different versions of this gospel. They 
correspond in character with those already given from the 
“Protevangelium” and the “ Pseudo-Matthzus.” Their de- 
scription of the infancy of Jesus is at once puerile and re- 
pulsive. They ascribe wonderful power to a child, exercised 
without a child’s sweetness and simplicity. They do not 
_ exhibit a trace of moral and religious wisdom. In the third 
form, now first published by Tischendorf, the barbarism of 
the Latinity is in perfect harmony with the rude coarseness 
of the narration. In strange contrast with the matter amidst 
which it is embedded, we find the charmingly natural story 
told by Luke, ii. 41—52, introduced in ch. xix. of Gree. A.* 
There is an, Arabic version of the Gospel of the Infancy, 

of which Thilo has published a corrected text with a 
Latin translation attached. Tischendorf has given only the 
Latin translation, corrected, however, in several places by 
careful collation with the Arabic original. The Arabic was 
first published by Sikius at Utrecht in 1697, from a MS. in | 
the library of Golius ; and his Latin version was reprinted 
in the works of Fabricius and Jones. Tischendorf divides 
this gospel into three parts, distinguishable by their different 
contents. The first, preceded by an invocation to the Trinity, 
and embracing nine chapters, has drawn its materials from 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and the “ Protevangelium” 
or “ Pseudo-Jacobus.” The third, from the thirty-first chap- 


.* It is a proof of the wide diffusion and great popularity of these apocryphal 
legends, that they were circulated in various languages. Dr. Wright has re- 
cently published a part of the Gospel of Thomas in Syriac, found among the 
Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum. 
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ter to the end, is taken chiefly from the “ Pseudo-Thomas.” 
The second or middle part abounds in fables and legends 
of obviously Oriental character. Patches of the same Oriental 
stamp are also to be found scattered up and down the first 
and third parts of the book. It cannot be the work of one 
original author, but rather of some compiler who has derived 
his materials from various sources, and confusedly jumbled 
them together. Two things may be considered tolerably 
certain about this “Gospel of the Infancy’—that its matter 
has been drawn from older books, and that the compilation 
has been made by an Oriental. Tischendorf thinks, that it 
may have been rendered from an earlier Syriac or Coptic 
text ; and tells us, that a copy of the Syriac text still exists. 
The present Arabic text is said to exhibit traces of Syriac 
origin. However this may be, it was much used by the 
Nestorians of Syria, Persia and Malabar, probably from its 
favouring their doctrinal views ;* and was recommended to 
the inhabitants of Egypt, both Arab and Copt, by its con- 
stant allusion to places in Egypt, and its abounding in the 
sort of wonderful stories which have always been popular 
in that part of the world. As it greatly exalts the Virgin, 
some have supposed that it was originally drawn up for 
use in the public service on days devoted to her honour. 
Though many of its materials have been taken from “Pseudo- 
Thomas,” it exhibits the youthful Jesus in a more amiable 
light than that apocryphal work. Its early date and wide 
diffusion may be reasonably inferred from the fact, that the 
traditions which it circulates about the childhood of Jesus 
have been accepted and approved by Mahometans as well as 
by Christians. It is true, they may have come to both through 
an oral channel. But the early date of this gospel is indicated 
by other and independent evidence. Its contents are said, 
in the first chapter, to have been found in a book written 
by Joseph, a high-priest in the time of Christ, whom some 
persons identified with Caiaphas. The following are speci- 
mens of the characteristic marvels with which it abounds. 
Jesus spoke in his cradle, and told his mother that he was 
6 Aéyoc. The water in which he had been washed, and the 
clouts in which he had been swathed, were supposed to 


_ * See a citation in Thilo, Prolegom, xxxiy, xxxv, from Lacroze, who thinks 
it was written by a Nestorian, 
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carry with them a healing power. The story of the three 
sisters bewailing a brother who had been transformed into a 
mule, and of his restoration to his former shape by the Vir- 
gin’s taking the child Jesus and setting him on the animal's 
back, reminds us of one of the semi-comical tales of the 
same kind that occur in Apuleius and the Arabian Nights, 
themselves of African origin. Many of those with whom 
Jesus came into collision when a boy, are here represented 
as afterwards standing in close personal relations with him ; 
as, for instance, Bartholomew, Simon the Canaanite, Judas 
Iscariot, and the two thieves on the cross. Though less re- 
pulsive than some other narratives that we have noticed, 
this Gospel of the Infancy is still distinguished, like the 
rest, by an almost total absence of the moral and spiritual 
element. Jesus is described as an infant wizard and magi- 
cian ; and in the narrative at the end of the book, which is 
a simple enlargement of Luke ii. 46, 47, he is represented as 
instructing astronomers and puzzling physicians. Joseph, 
who is said to have been an unskilful artificer, was assisted 
in his work by the miraculous powers of Jesus. It is evi- 
dence of the Nestorian tendency which pervades this book, 
that great stress is laid on the fact, that those whom Jesus 
healed, were of the same nature, that is human nature, with 
‘himself. Up to his thirtieth year, we are told, he kept 
himself comparatively retired, and applied to the study of 
the law. 

Keeping in mind the almost universal belief of Christen- 
dom respecting the relation of Joseph to Mary and her son, 
we naturally feel some surprise at the extreme reverence, 
amounting to a sort of religious homage, with which we 
find his memory associated in the apocryphon entitled the 
“History of Joseph the carpenter,” which Thilo and Tis- 
chendorf have inserted in their collections. As this work 
opens in some respects a new vein of legendary lore, we 
must give a rather fuller account of its contents. These 
shew it to have been of Coptic origin ; for Joseph was held 
in great veneration by the Coptic Christians. His festival 
originated with them, and thence passed subsequently into 
the Greek and Latin churches. To some such commemora- 
tion the present work, which reads more like a homily than 
a history, was probably adapted, being read, it may be, as 
a part of the public service of some monastery on the anni- 

N2 
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versary of his death. We learn from Isidore, a Dominican 
in the early part of the 16th century, that the festival of 
Joseph was celebrated by the Coptic Christians on the 20th 
of July, and that on this occasion it was customary to read 
a life of St. Joseph in their churches. Of this life Isidore 
says he possessed a copy, translated into Latin from the 
Hebrew. But there is no evidence that this legend ever 
existed in Hebrew. The assertion was made probably to 
give it weight and interest with the reader of the Latin 
translation.* According to the preface, Jesus Christ recited 
this history, after Joseph’s death, to his assembled disciples 
on the Mount of Olives, when the apostles took it down in 
writing and deposited it in the library at Jerusalem. Tis- 
chendorf exhibits this legend in a Latin version made im- 
mediately from the Arabic. Thilo gives the, Arabic along 
with it ; and the Arabic text itself appears to have been a 
translation from the Coptic. Coptic MSS. are still extant 
of this history, partly in the Sahidic and partly in the 
Memphitic dialect. But the use of the Coptic gradually 
died out, even for ecclesiastical purposes, and was super- 
seded by the Arabic. We are informed by Tischendorf,+ 
that to this day the Copts possess many books with an 
Arabic version on the margin of the old Coptic text; and 
that some books, written wholly in Arabic, are now used 
in the service of the Coptic Church. The History of Joseph 
is decidedly tinctured with Chiliasm, and this may be con- 
sidered an indication at once of its Egyptian origin and its 
early date. In the Arsinoite nome, it will be remembered, 
took place, about the middle of the third century, the 
celebrated conference about the Apocalypse, between Diony- 
sius of Alexandria and Nepos an Egyptian bishop,—which 
shewed how deeply up to that time the Chiliastie belief had 
taken root in the valley of the Nile { The general agree- 


* Tischendorf, Prolegom. p. xxxvii. + Prolegom. p. xxxiv. 

t+ Euseb. H. H., vii. 24. This coincidence of Chiliastic belief with reverence 
for the memory of Joseph, seems to us significant, as implying the probability 
at least of some connection between attachment to the oldest type of Christian 
doctrine, and that humanitarian conception of the nature of Christ, which re- 
cognized Joseph in the first instance, as his father, and which always subsisted 
to some extent among the Ebionites. This conception, it is true, had disap- 
peared and been superseded by the orthodox view, when the present history was 
written, as its opening chapters shew. In one of the Coptic fragments of this 
legend, Joseph is called ‘‘pater Christi secundwm carnem”—(Tischendorf, 
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ment of the doctrines of this book with those of the early 
Christians, renders it not improbable, according to Tischen- 
dorf, that the Coptic original may go back as far as the 
fourth century. It speaks of the death of the Virgin; and 
the doctrine of her assumption began to prevail in the fifth. 
The Arabic text of this legend was first printed from a Paris 
MS., with a Latin version subjoined, by Wallin, a Swede, 
at Leipsic in 1722. Both the Arabic text and the Latin 
version were re-published by Thilo in a corrected edition, 
with a notice of some Coptic fragments of the History of 
Joseph, first brought to light by Zoega. These fragments 
have since been more carefully examined and accurately 
interpreted by Dulaurier, who finds in them convincing 
proot of the Coptic origin of the work.* 

Joseph is here described as sprung from a Bethlehemite 
family, well learned, and a priest in the temple of the Lord, 
—exercising, nevertheless, the trade of a carpenter. He had 
four sons and two daughters by his first wife. Mary was 
placed by her parents in the Temple when she was three 
years old, and remained there till the age of puberty at 
twelve, when she was committed to the care of Joseph. In 
his house she comforted his son, James the Less, in his 
grief for the death of his mother, and educated him. Hence 
Mary was herself called the mother of James. The account 
of the nativity and of the flight into Egypt is only a varia- 
tion of the theme of the other Apocrypha, marked by the 
same confounding together and misapprehension of the 
statements of the canonical Gospels. This is the account 
of Joseph’s old age and death: 


“ At length, with the advance of years, he became an old man, 
yet he laboured under no infirmity of body. His sight failed 
not ; nor did a tooth drop from his mouth. He preserved his 
mental faculties also to the last, carrying a youthful vigour into all 
his employments, possessing his limbs whole and entire without 


p. 115), a relic possibly of the most ancient mode of speaking of him. Neither 
the idea nor the expression is consistent with the later orthodox view, agree- 


’ ably to which Jesus had only one parent according to the flesh, viz. his virgin 


mother. 

* ‘Fragmens des revelations apocryphes, etc., traduits sur les textes 
copte-thébains,” etc.; Paris, 1835. He thinks the Arabic text is an abridged 
translation of the Egyptian original. Cited by Tischendorf, Prolegom. 
p. Xxxviii. 
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ache or pain. With a very prolonged old age, his whole life 
amounted to a hundred and eleven years”* (c. x.). 


Of the sons of Joseph, Justus and Simeon married, and 
had families of their own. Jude-and James the Less re- 
mained in their father’s house with the Virgin Mary. His 
two daughters also married, and had homes of their own. 
Jesus grew up with the sons of Joseph, as if one of them, 
and called Joseph his father and Mary his mother, and was 
obedient to them in all things. On the felt approach of 
death, Joseph goes to Jerusalem, and in the Temple puts up 
the following prayer, which throws a curious and instructive 
light on the popular belief respecting the passage into the 
invisible world : 


“O God, who art the Source of all consolation, God of all 
mercy, and the Lord of the whole human race, Thou God of my 
soul, and spirit and body, suppliant I adore Thee, O my Lord 
and my God. If my days are now fulfilled, and the time is at 
hand when I must depart out of this world, send me, I beseech 
Thee, the great Michael, the chief of Thy holy angels, that he 
may abide with me, and my miserable soul may quit this wretched 
body without pain and without terror and disquietude. For great 
fear and vehement sorrow seizes all bodies on the day of their 
death, whether male or female, whether cattle or wild creature, 
whatever either crawls on the ground or flies in the air. In fine, 
all creatures that are under heaven, and in which is the breath 
of life, are agitated with horror and great fear, and fall into pro- 
found lassitude, when their spirits are departing from their bodies. 
Now, therefore, O my Lord and my God, let Thy holy angel 
come with his help to my soul and body, till they are separated 
from each other! Nor let the face of the angel appointed to 
guard me from the day of my conception, be turned away from 
me,t but may he be the companion of my journey till he has 
brought me to Thee! May his countenance look bright and 
cheerful on me, and may he accompany me in peace! Permit 
not them of fearful aspect (the demons) to approach me on the 
way that I am about to go, till I come happily to Thee. Let not 
the door-keepers exclude my soul at the entrance (of Paradise). 
Do not by uncovering my sins expose me to shame before Thy 
terrible tribunal. Let not the lions rush on me. Let not the 


* The same statement is made more in detail afterwards, c. xxix., with an 
evident reference to the old age of Moses (Deuteron. xxxiv. 7) 

+ Notice here the distinct assertion of the doctrine of guardian-angels. 
Comp. Matt, xviii. 10. 
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waves of the fiery sea, which every soul must cross, submerge 
my soul before I have beheld the glory of Thy divinity. O God, 
most righteous Judge, who wilt judge mortals in justice and 
equity, and give to every one according to his works, come to me, 
O Lord, my God, I implore Thee in Thy mercy, and illuminate 
my way that I may attain unto Thee ; for Thou art the abundant 
Fountain of all blessing and glory for ever. Amen” (c. xiii.). 


Amidst the superstitious adjuncts of this prayer, there is 

a touch of true devotional feeling. Expressions of consider- 
able spiritual beauty occur in other passages. For instance, 
Jesus invokes his heavenly Father for the dying Joseph in 
the following terms: ‘“O Father of all mercy, Thou eye that 
seest and ear that hearest, hearken to my prayer and sup- 
plication for the aged Joseph, and send Michael the chief of 
thy angels, and Gabriel the herald of light, and all the glory 
of thy angels, to go with the soul of my father Joseph and 
bring it to Thee” (c. xxii.).* What accompanies and follows 
this, is not all expressed in the same simple taste and with 
the same childlike feeling. Joseph’s grief on the confession 
of his sins before death is exaggerated. The “ woe to the day 
~ on which I was born, and to the womb that bare me,” is evi- 
dently taken from Job, and has no suitability to the case of 
Joseph. Joseph is comforted: by the voice of Jesus, whom 
he calls his Lord and Saviour and God. Jesus reminds the 
assembled family, that death is the universal law, from 
which none are exempt, not Mary herself, nor his own human 
nature ; but the death of the pious is not death, but life 
enduring into eternity. Jesus seats himself at the feet and 
holds the hands of the dying Joseph, who silently implores 
him not to abandon him. According to the more graphic 
representation of Zoega’s Coptic text, Jesus sate at his head 
and Mary at his feet. The children of Joseph were in deep 
sorrow at his death ; and Jesus and Mary wept with them. 
Jesus, turning his eyes to the south, sees death and hell 
with their attendant host approaching, enveloped in fire, 
and by prayer to his heavenly Father drives them back. 
The soul and body of Joseph, when separated, are treated 


* “(Q pater omnis clementiz, ocule qui vides, et awris que audis,” ete. 
This last form of words is to us original and beautiful, as expressing with 
singular brevity and comprehensiveness the idea of the heart-searching and 
prayer-hearing God. Dulaurier has eloquently paraphased this prayer of Jesus 
into French from the Coptic. Tischendorf, Evangel. Apocryph, p. 127. 
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with the same tokens of reverence. Michael and Gabriel 
take the departed spirit and wrap it in a bright envelop- 
ment (involucro lucido). When Jesus saw the body lying 
cold and lifeless, he closed the eyes and mouth ; and when 
it had been embalmed with costly spices, ordered two angels 
to spread out a lucid vest (vestem lucidam) and enfold in 
it the body of Joseph—with the assurance that no taint of 
corruption should ever affect it, but that it should endure 
entire and perfect “till the banquet of a thousand years.” * 
Those who came to prepare Joseph’s body for interment, 
were unable to detach from it the “lucid vest” in which it 
had been enveloped. No ends could be found to take hold 
of. It was a miraculous preservation of it from corruption 
till the day of the resurrection. Blessings, it is said at the 
conclusion of the discourse of Jesus, shall descend on those 
who exercise beneficence and bring an oblation on the day 
of the commemoration of Joseph. Whosoever shall commit 
to writing the history of his life, shall be commended to the 
protection of the saint in this world ; and “when he dies,” 
says Jesus, “I will burn the record of his sins, nor will I 
torture him with any punishment on the. day of judgment ; 
but he shall pass safely through the sea of fire. Ifa man 
can shew his reverence in no other way, let him call the 
son that is born to him Joseph ; so shall neither poverty nor 
sudden death ever enter his house.” With a coincidence, 
whether designed or overlooked, with the narrative in Genesis, 
the body of Joseph is said to be deposited in the sepul- 
chre beside his father Jacob. In chapter thirty the narra- 
tive is resumed of the apostles who had heard this history 
of Joseph from Jesus. They express their wonder to him, 
that when Enoch and Elijah were translated at once to 
heaven, Joseph should have passed through the change of 
death, and that they should be commissioned to proclaim 
it to the world, and enjoin its yearly commemoration. Jesus 
replies, that Enoch and Elijah were only exempted from 
death for a season—that they must still return to the world 
and die at the end of the times—in the day, that is, of 
commotion and terror and anguish and affliction (before the 
commencement of the Messianic reign of a thousand years) ; 
for Anti-christ will slay four bodies, and pour out their 


* Observe the unmistakable Chiliasm of this passage. 
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blood like water, on account of the shame which they will 
bring on him; and these four bodies are those of Enoch, 
Elijah, Schila and Tabitha.* 

There are occasional touches of natural beauty and pathos 
in this wild legend, which render it far less wearisome and 
repulsive than most of the Apocrypha, probably from its 
preserving in a remote corner of Christendom, even under 
this legendary form, more of the genuine religious feeling 
of the primitive gospel; though there is at times, possibly 
in the later accretions of the story, an incongruous mixture 
of the divine with the human in the account of the relations 
of Jesus with his nominal father. 

Two separate histories are contained in what is called the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus”—one, entitled the “ Acts of Pilate” 
(Gesta Pilati); the other, “Christ’s Descent into Hades” 
(Descensus ad Inferos). They are connected, though in them- 
selves perfectly distinct, by the conspicuous part which 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea play in each. Around 
these two principal legends shorter narratives of kindred 
matter have clustered—the “Anaphora Pilati,” the “ Para- 
dosis Pilati,” the “Mors Pilati,” and others—offshoots of an 
ever-productive tradition. Tischendorf has bestowed much 
care on the textual criticism of this Gospel of Nicodemus, 
which he has exhibited in several different forms, Latin and 
Greek. It had a very early currency in Britain, where the 
names of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea were held 
in much honour. The oldest version of it is in Anglo-Saxon. 
It is not known when or by whom the two parts were joined 
in one, under the name of the “ Gospel of Nicodemus.” The 
“ Acta Pilati” possess considerable interest from the refer- 
ence to them in early Christian writers, and the possibility 
of their ultimately resting on some basis of fact. They are 
quoted as historical authority by Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian ; and the same work seems to be referred to by a suc- 
cession of Christian writers down to Orosius in the fifth, 
and Gregory of Tours in the sixth century. These refer- 
ences are sufficiently specific, and correspond to statements 
still found in the extant “ Gesta ;? which nodes there- 
fore, concludes to be substantially the same with those 


* Of the introduction of the names of Schila and Tabitha, neither Thilo nor 
Tischendorf give any explanation. 
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quoted by Justin, only much altered and interpolated. He 
supposes them to be the work of a Jewish Christian in the 
second century, and to have been written originally in 
Greek. To counteract the effect of these Christian Acts, 
the Emperor Maximin, in the first part of the third century, 
procured the issue of some other and supposititious Acts, 
with a very different bearing on the last scenes of the life 
of Jesus. The “Acta Pilati” appear to have undergone a 
general re-casting and interpolation in the early part of the 
fifth century, probably about the time when they were ren- 
dered into Latin. The preface to the Latin version says, 
in conformity with the usual assertion to give authority to 
these apocryphal writings, that they were originally written 
in Hebrew by Jews in the age of Jesus Christ. The second 
part of the Gospel of Nicodemus contains a report of the 
two sons of Simeon (raised among the saints from the dead, 
Matt. xxvii. 52, 53), of what Christ had done in Hades— 
evidently written to satisfy the popular Jewish expectations 
concerning their Messiah. Tischendorf thinks it may have 
come in its original form from a Jewish Christian, not igno- 
rant of Gnostic ideas, in the second century. 

The chronological data from which the “ Gesta Pilati” set 
out, have been suggested-by Luke iii. 2, filled up by addi- 
tions from the Fasti Romani and other heathen sources ; 
and the object of the writer evidently is, to fix the time of 
the crucifixion, though Luke meant to give only that of the 
baptism. This is a clear indication of the poverty of really 
historical materials. Most of the MSS. agree in these data, 
though discrepancies and variations occur in the later cita- 
tions. Nicodemus appears as the author of the narrative. 
Hence no doubt the name of the gospel. It is an amplifi- 
cation, possibly enriched by some elements of genuine tra- 
dition, of the canonical accounts of the trial and crucifixion 
of Christ. Pilate throughout is represented as very friendly 
to him, and much influenced by his wife Procla, who was 
disposed to judaize. The Jews charge Jesus with being a 
goete. The Roman standards fall prostrate before him. 
Christ’s exchange of words with Pilate, when the latter 
asks what is truth, is developed into a regular discussion. 
Thilo has remarked, that the cloth (Aevréov) which is here 
said to have been wrapped round the loins of Jesus as he 
hung on the cross, is not mentioned by the early Fathers, 
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though it makes its appearance in ancient paintings. Joseph 
of Arimathea incurred the displeasure of the Synedrium 
for his reverent care in interring the body of Jesus, and was 
locked up in a cell under a guard of soldiers, from which 
he was miraculously enabled to escape. Paulus, Bishop 
Minter and Thilo, think this account of the persecution to 
which Joseph was exposed for having performed the obse- 
-quies of his Master, not in itself improbable. Tous it reads 
too much like a mere imitation of the story in Matthew, 
about the sealing and guarding of the sepulchre of Jesus. 
The malefactors crucified with Jesus are here called Dysmas 
and Gistas ; and in one of the variants of the story, Dysmas, 
the penitent thief, is said to have met Jesus and his mother 
on their flight into Egypt, and to have prepared the way 
for the relenting of his last hour, by having assisted and 
worshiped them there. The account of the appearance of - 
Jesus after his resurrection, and of his ascension, is taken 
substantially from that of Matthew and. Mark, according to 
which he shewed himself to his disciples on a mountain in 
Galilee.* 

_ The “ Descensus Christi ad Inferos” is interesting from 
the light which it throws on the popular Jewish belief 
respecting the state of the dead; and this part of his 
work Thilo has illustrated with great and most copious 
learning. We have only time to notice a very few parti- 
eulars. The sons of Simeon who bring the report from 
Hades, cross themselves on their faces—according to one 
version, on their tongues—before they proceed to write an 
account of what they had seen. Christ conveys Adam from 
Hades to Paradise, up to that time tenanted only by Enoch 
and Elijah. Thilo has a very instructive note on this 
passage. Paradise, from which Adam had been expelled, 
and to which he was finally restored by Christ, was placed 
above and beyond the limits of this earth. According to 
the prevalent language of ancient writers (based at first on 
Jewish ideas), three different states are to be distinguished : 
(1.) Heaven, Ceelum, oipavdc, the dwelling-place of God 
himself, where alone the beatific vision can be enjoyed ; 


* Thilo has noticed in a note (Cod. Apocr. p. 620) the desperate attempt of 
some later writers to harmonize the account of the two first evangelists with 
that of Luke, by assuming that Galilee was a name for that part of Mount 
Olivet from which Christ ascended. 
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(2.) Paradise, rapadecoc, an intermediate state, to which 
only Enoch and Elijah had been admitted before the advent 
of Christ, and to which Christ, after his descensus ad inferos, 
carried back Adam, and admitted the patriarchs and pro- 
phets and the penitent thief, and good men under the old 
dispensation,—as a place of preparation for the final entrance 
into heaven ; (3.) “Adnc, Hades, Inferi, the invisible world, 
the intermediate state for all men between death and the 
resurrection, with a place set apart, called “Abraham’s bo- 
som,” locus refrigerit, for the souls of the pious. The Chris- 
tian writers are not always self-consistent in their use of 
these terms, and especially often mean by rapadeooc, in a 
loose and general sense, the happy state of the virtuous 
after death. The allegorical phraseology current in Origen’s 
school, naturally encouraged this vague indefiniteness of use. 
Some descriptions in this legend are very graphic ; as, for 
example, the dialogue between Hades and Satan, the equi- 
valents of Milton’s Death and Sin, on the approaching over- 
throw of their power by Christ. But anachronisms and 
absurdities of all kinds abound. Pilate asks to see the 
Jewish archives—in other words, the Old Testament—pre- 
served in a casket in the Temple, and finds that the birth 
and mission of Christ had been truly foretold in them, and 
that 5500 years had intervened between the creation and 
the advent. Hereupon Pilate framed his report, which he 
transmitted to the Emperor Claudius. According to one 
statement contained in the “ Paradosis Pilati,” Pilate was 
condemned by Cesar to be beheaded ; when he prayed to | 
Christ, who assured him that, with his wife Procla, he should 
obtain salvation at the second coming. According to ano- 
ther account (the “Mors Pilati”), Tiberius, being ill, sent a 
messenger to obtain the medical aid of Jesus. The mes- 
senger, on arriving in Palestine, found that Jesus had been 
already put to death by Pilate. Returning home again, he 
met Veronica on the way, who told him of the miraculous 
portrait of Christ in her possession, impressed on a napkin. 
She accompanied him to, Rome, where the picture effected 
wonderful cures. Pilate destroyed himself, and his body 
was thrown into the Tiber, where terrible signs accompanied 
it. It was then taken to Vienne, and cast into the Rhone, 
and was at last deposited at the bottom of a deep well, where 
signs of diabolical working were said to shew themselves. 
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The legend dilates much on the history of the penitent thief. 
He had ‘been guilty of sacrilege and seduction early in life ; 
but his repentance was so deep and effectual, that he was 
admitted direct into Paradise, and appeared to Joseph in 
company with Christ after the resurrection. In the last 
apocryphon edited by Tischendorf, entitled, “ Vindicta Sal- 
vatoris,” the substance of which is found in an old Anglo- 
Saxon legend,—there is a strange confusion of history and 
chronology, which well illustrates the character of the later 
of these writings. It makes Tiberius contemporary with 
Vespasian and Titus. The story of Veronica is interwoven 
with an account of the healing influence of her miraculous 
picture. Titus and Vespasian avenge the wrong inflicted 
on Jesus Christ by the Jews, so that many of them destroy 
themselves. Pilate is imprisoned and guarded by four qua- 
ternions of soldiers in Damascus. In another passage we - 
are told, that Volusianus was sent by Tiberius into Judea 
to carry out his purpose of avenging the memory of Christ. 
Tiberius was afterwards baptized in the name of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, cured of all his infirmities, and fully 
instructed in all the articles of the Christian faith * These 
specimens will suffice to shew into what outgrowths of ab- 
surdity the later forms of the popular tradition expanded. 
It is significant, that the Jews are here held up as the great 
enemies of Christ, while the heathen emperors and magis- 
trates are represented as generally favourable to him. 
When we reflect that the canonical and apocryphal Gos- 
pels grew ultimately out of the same traditional root, we 
cannot but feel astonishment at the very great dissimilitude 
between them ; and the lower down we pursue the stream 
of apocryphal development, the more striking does the diver- _ 
gency become. Whatever there is of the marvellous inter- 
spersed through the canonical Gospels—if we except what 
are perhaps later accretions at the two extremities of the 
narrative—lies, as it were, quietly embedded in the history 
—in marked subordination to the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments which form its substance and give it its predominant 
character ; whereas the apocryphal Gospels seem to riot in 
a wanton extravagance of fiction, as if their sole object was 


* ‘Tune Tiberius imperator fuit instructus in omnibus articulis fidei plena- 
rie et firma fide.” Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. p. 463. 
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to exhibit displays of capricious power and produce a sense- 
less wonderment, while moral objects are lost sight of, and 
in some cases the moral feelings are outraged. They so 
constantly fly in the face of the clearest statements and still 
more obvious tendency of the canonical Gospels, that it is 
sometimes difficult to believe, that- the apocryphal writers 
could have been acquainted with them, or at least could 
have held them in such reverence, as to feel themselves 
under any control in the indulgence of their wildest fancies. 
Had no Scripture such as the Church recognized as autho- 
ritative, been in existence, the licence could hardly have 
been more reckless and unrestrained. And yet, with all 
this freedom, nothing is more remarkable in these apocry- 
phal Gospels than their singular poverty of invention. They 
constantly repeat the same theme with tasteless variations, 
increasing in extravagance the further they recede from the 
original tradition. All the varieties extant may be traced 
back through successive accretions to one or two primary 
types, belonging perhaps in their oldest form to that volu- 
minous mass of evangelical narratives which Luke's pre- 
face attests, and out of which our canonical Gospels were 
finally selected. The Coptie legends,—probably as lying at a 
greater distance from the central action of Christendom,—are 
most strongly marked with a character of their own, and 
preserve most of the freshness and simplicity of the primi- 
tive story. In this constant use of the same materials with 
only slight changes of form, the Apocrypha of the New Tes- 
tament resemble the romances of the middle ages. While 
canonicity and the scholasticism which worked on the mate- 
rials that it recognized, were shut up within the Church 
and watched by a vigilant priesthood, outside its limits the 
freest play was allowed to the rude popular imagination, 
which the monks and clergy themselves did not always 
refuse to indulge. Allied to the apocryphal Gospels, and 
springing from a similar demand, were the Legends of the 
Saints. In such works the imaginative element of Chris- 
tianity found its expression. Relics of the superseded 
heathenism were brought into requisition, and, mingling 
with the miraculous of the Christian story, formed a wild 
supernatural back-ground to the narrative, in which apostles 
and martyrs were strangely mingled with Teutonic witches 
and fairies. In the absence of the newspaper and the novel, 
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which supply such an unfailing source of mental excite- 
ment at the present day, we must remember what a dreary 
vacancy would have been left without some writings of this 
description, during the long winter evenings of the middle 
ages, in the refectory of the convent and the hall of the 
baronial castle. This was partially relieved from two sources 
—Christian legends and the romances of chivalry; and 
sometimes, oddly enough, the two sources were intermingled. 
This is clearly indicated by a strange story, that Archbishop 
Turpin, the supposed author of the famous “Achievements of 
Charlemagne,’ a fertile source of romantic fable,—translated 
the Gospel of Nicodemus from Latin into French. “From 
which,” says Thilo, “we may infer that the Gospel of Nico- 
demus was in some way connected with the romances of 
chivalry.”* ‘This appears from other sources. In a French 
translation, this Gospel is blended in one and the same- 
narrative with the celebrated romance of “ King Perceforest.” 
The holy Graal, which plays so conspicuous a part in the 
romantic literature of the middle ages, was the eucharistic 
chalice in which Joseph of Arimathea was believed to have 
received the blood that flowed from the wounded side of 
Jesus. All this wild growth of legendary fiction, both reli- 
gious and heroic (for they were closely intermingled with 
each other), was the form in which the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the popular imagination found vent, and in one 
sense purified itself, before it passed into those higher mani- 
festations of its spirit, expressed on one hand in the sublime 
spiritual creations of Dante and Milton, of Raffaelle and 
Da Vinci, and on the other in the refined and graceful chi- 
valry of Tasso and Spenser. 

The whole subject is suggestive and interesting ; and the 
history of Christianity as a most powerful agent in the 
general development of the human race, would be very in- 


* ‘¢Conjicias inde, quod continuo aliis documentis confirmabimus, evange- 
lium Nicodemi aliquo modo-cum fabulis medize etatis Romanensibus, quas 
dicunt, conjunctum esse.” Prolegom. p. cxlvi. How greatly this same Gospel 
of Nicodemus was reverenced in England down to the very eve of the Reforma- 
tion, we learn from a fact mentioned in the same page by Thilo, that when 
Erasmus visited England in 1524, he found a copy of it fastened to a pillar 
in.Canterbury Cathedral. Its high popularity is shewn also by the numerous 
translations of it into English. Among them there is said to be one in MS. by 
Wycliffe. Several were printed at the beginning of the sixteenth century, one 
in 1509 by Wynkin de Worde. ‘Thilo in loc. 
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adequately understood without taking it into view. But 
the question yet remains to be answered: what lies at the 
bottom of that marked distinction of character which no 
reader can fail to observe on comparing the apocryphal with 
the canonical Gospels? We believe it to have been essen- 
tially this: that while the Apocrypha were left to the un- 
impeded development of their legendary and imaginative 
elements, with no limit but the demands of the popular 
appetite for the marvellous,—our Gospels were providen- 
tially arrested and consecrated in their present form by 
the discriminating judgment of the heads of the churches, 
while the earnest religious faith of the primitive movement 
still subsisted in unabated force, and furnished the deter- 
mining principle of their selection. When the foundations 
of our canon were laid at the end of the second century, 
Christendom still lay under the solemn awe of a belief in 
approaching judgment; and it was the one object of the 
Christian leaders, following in the steps of their apostolic 
predecessors, to prepare man by repentance and faith and 
a holy life for meeting it in trust and hope. Distracted by 
the controversies which speculation or inordinate curiosity 
had excited, and which diverted men’s minds from the great 
business of personal conversion and spiritual renovation,— 
they aimed at preserving the primitive tradition of the 
apostles pure and intact in the churches which had been 
founded by them. In selecting the books which were to 
guard and transmit it, and to “be henceforth a final stan- 
dard of belief and practice to the Church, they were clearly 
guided, not by the critical judgment which modern scholars 
would apply to a question of authorship, but by that finer 
religious sense, which enabled them instinctively to reject 
what did not carry with it the true apostolic flavour—all 
that was simply a product of the cold intellect or the wild 
fancy, and did not come direct from the believing soul. 
How fairly and justly the selection was finally made, and 
how fully it represents the many sides of Christian feeling 
and apprehension,—its diversified contents and the lasting 
hold that it has exercised on the veneration of Christians, 
abundantly prove. Contrasted in their broad general fea- 
tures, we might say, that the canonical Gospels are monu- 
ments of profound religious conviction, designed to satisfy 
above all things the spiritual wants of man; while the 
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apocryphal are the fruit of credulity and imaginative wilful- 
ness, released from the control of any deep-felt religious 
responsibility, freely yielding to the varying impulse of 
popular sentiment, and intended to gratify restless curiosity, 
dogmatic prepossession, or a craving for excitement. 

Through the past history of the Church two streams have 
been ever flowing side by side—one, shut in by the firm and 
- solid dikes of canonical Scripture, carrying along with it a 
mass of technical learning, and stimulating within prescribed 
limits the exercise of a scholastic intellect ; the other, over-_ 
flowing into the free spaces of popular thought, calling into 
birth a luxuriant growth of the imagination, and filling the 
art and literature of Christendom with wild and fanciful 
creations. Both we trace back at last through different chan- 
nels to a common fountain of life in Jesus Christ, whose pro- 
vidential mission and divine work are attested, not only by- 
the intrinsic worth and self-evidencing truth of his pure and 
uncorrupted doctrine, but even by the vast extent to which 
it has blended itself with kindred errors and permeated the 
length and breadth of the common soul of humanity—by 
the multiplicity of effects to which it has given rise, and the 
endless variety of shapes in which it has clothed itself. 
Only perhaps through such an intervening change of gra- 
dual amalgamation and progressive purification, can a com- 
plete combination of the divine and the human be ever 
expected to take place—the length of the process bearing 
some proportion to the magnitude of the result. It is in 
this view that a study of the Apocrypha becomes instructive. 
In a future paper we may perhaps notice those which 
correspond to the Acts and the Epistles, and a still more 
interesting class of writings embraced within the title of 
Christian Apocalyptic. 

J. J. TAYLER. 
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The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
Edited by Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. Triibner. 1866. 

The Brahmo Samaj.* By Frances Power Cobbe. (Fraser's 
Magazine, August, 1866.) 

The Indian Mirror (Fortnightly Periodical). Vol. VI. Cal- 
cutta. 1866. 

An Appeal to Young India. By a Missionary of the Brahmo 
Soma). 

The Destiny of Human Life: Lecture delivered at the 
Bhabanipur Brahmo Somaj Hall. Calcutta. 1862. 

Man the Son of God: Lecture delivered in the Puttoldanga 
Brahmo Somaj Hall. By Hurro Lall Roy, BA. Cal- 
cutta. 1863. 

The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated : Substance of an Extempore 
Lecture at the Brahmo Somaj Hall. Calcutta. 1863. 
The Religious Prospects of India: a Discourse read before 

the Society of Theistic Friends. Calcutta. 1864. 
Lecture on the Unity and Variety in Religion. By Hurro 
Lall Roy, BA. Calcutta. 1865. 
Jesus Christ; Europe and Asia: Eatempore Lecture in 
Medical College. Second Edition. Calcutta. 1866. 


In reviewing the published works of William Johnson 
Fox, our attention was particularly arrested by his sermon 
on the death of Rammohun Roy. The personal character 
of this illustrious reformer, the impression which his visit 
to this country made on English society, and the influence 
his actions and writings have left upon the natives of India, 
have appeared worthy of a separate notice; especially at 
a moment when public education in India is becoming a 
popular topic, and the movement which agitates the whole 
ocean of religious thought, as well in the Eastern as the 
Western world, is awakening the interest of the inquiring 
and the thoughtful,—alarming the fears of the ignorant and 


* Throughout Miss Cobbe’s article, the word Somaj is printed Samaj. This 
may be warranted by the etymology (Samaja, an Assembly), but is not the 
spelling generally adopted in India, 
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the timid, and exciting the hopes of those who begin to see 

light-beams breaking through the darkness, and who know 

that free and fair discussion must ultimately serve the cause 
of right and truth. 

_ The religious movement in India, which originated mainly 
in the efforts of Rammohun Roy to relieve his countrymen 
from the thraldom of idolatry, has been undergoing a new 

~and remarkable phase. The great Brahmin did not con- 
template an emancipation from the authority of the sacred 
writings called the Vedas, but sought in their more ele- 
vated and intellectual teachings to find evidence of the 
spirituality of God, sufficiently potent to counteract the 
grosser and more material notions with which heathenism 
had connected the attributes of the Deity. In the more 
advanced and perhaps more enlightened views of the now- 
existing Brahmo Somaj—the Brahminical Society—the - 
difficulty of disentangling the meaner from the loftier ele- 
ments of the ancient Sanscrit records has been sensibly felt, 

_and the new religion which is making way in British India 
may be properly called a Philosophical Theism. 

Thus it is that the orthodoxy of India, like the orthodoxy 
of Europe, is pervaded and undermined by a widely ex- 
tended and still extending scepticism ;—that scepticism un- 
doubtedly representing the highest order of intelligence. The 
forms of oriental idolatry are unbearably gross and disgust- 
ing to our intellectual vision ; but scarcely more so than to 
a cultivated Brahmin are the popular ideas of a God in 
whom a narrow favouritism on the one haud, and implacable 
vengeance on the other, are distinctive attributes, —who 

selects the few for everlasting bliss, and condemns the many 

_ to everlasting woe,—whose purposes are marred or thwarted 
by a malignant entity whom He is unable or unwilling to 
subdue,—and whose scheme of justice is the sacrifice of 
purity and innocence for the condonation of guilt and 
crime. But one distinction, one difference exists,—and it 
is a very sad one to the disadvantage of India, and a fearful 
additional difficulty in the way of reform,—namely, the 
separation of caste. In both regions, however, the convic- 
tions of the thoughtful and the philosophical are as remote 
from the creeds of the credulous and servile multitude as 
they can possibly be. 

_ The missionaries in India, naturally enough, have endea- 
02 
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voured to make popular education an instrument for the 
conversion of the Hindoos to orthodox Christianity. These 
missionaries look with no complacency on the movement of 
the Brahmo Somaj towards reformed Brahminism, and have 
frequently been known to declare that it is easier to deal 
with the heathen than with the Vedanters. The supersti- 
tious Hindoo would find no difficulty in accepting the mys- 
terious and the miraculous in any of their varied forms— 
indeed his own creed and his own worship present them in 
the most monstrous shapes—but he can discover in Chris- 
tian books and Christian teachers no authority greater, nor 
so great, as that he is accustomed to associate with his own 
idolatrous usages, as directed and explained by those to 
whom he has been accustomed to look up for spiritual 
guidance, and as practised from immemorial time among 
his family, friends, associates, and the people of his race. 
But when the chains of idolatry have been broken, and the 
unity and spirituality of the Godhead have become the 
foundations of a new form of worship, the doctrine of the ~ 
Trinity, with those ramifications which have been often called 
“peculiar to Christianity,” will assuredly not approve itself 
to the enlightened and inquiring Hindoo ; while among the 
uncultivated, Catholicism—with its pomp and parade, its 
images and pictures, its music and its perfumes, its festivals 
and its processions—is far more likely to attract the cere- 
monial-loving and impulsive natives, than Protestantism in 
any of its shapes—all colder and less sensuous. 

The strong hold of the past upon the present, which 
is concentrated in the word “authority,” has always been, 
and will continue to be,’a great barrier in the way of 
progress. There runs through all languages a form of ex- 
pression—in itself erroneous, and leading to erroneous con- 
clusions—associating, or rather confounding, the remotest 
past with the highest antiquity. The earliest generations 
were the youngest—our own is the oldest which the world 
has known. -As our grandfathers seem older than our 
fathers, and our children and grandchildren younger than 
ourselves, we are in the habit of connecting bygone years 
with thoughts of age, and coming days with thoughts of 
youth. We attach reverence and authority to those who 
have preceded us, inasmuch as to them we owe all the 
foundations of our knowledge. This respect for former times 
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—which in some countries, as in China, has become in itself 
a religion, and is called the “worship of ancestors”’—per- 
meates all society, and gives to the words of wisdom which 
have been brought down from the ancient sages a marvellous 
weight and power. They become stereotyped on the mind 
of nations—indelibly stereotyped, especially when they are 
such as approve themselves to our own intellectual judg- 
ments. And assuredly no religion of antiquity has ever ob- 
tained a strong and lasting hold without possessing some 
elements of truth and beauty ; and when inquiry comes with 
more light and more knowledge to clear away the mists and 
illumine the darkness of the past, it generally stretches out 
a timid and reverent hand, and is unwilling to root up as a 
worthless weed anything that was found in the old gardens 
of authority. Not long ago, it was almost profanity to speak 
lightly of any fragment of our sacred books. “The Bible! the 
Bible !—nothing but the Bible!”—was the cry of Christen- 
dom ; just as “The Veds! the Veds! the sacred Veds !” was 
written on the banners of the early Hindoo reformers. They 
were hallowed with the sanction of more than thirty cen- 
_ turies. But as now in Christendom an almost universal 
concession is made that there may be something not divine, 
which it is the fashion to call “a human element,” in our 
biblical records,—so the Veds and the other holy books are 
acknowledged to have their errors and their imperfections. 
All this is but the recognition of the fact, that we are—as 
we ought to be—wiser than our progenitors, inasmuch as 
we have added to their experience, experience of our own. 
The world has lived longer, and we who represent the world - 
are older than they. 

Rammohun Roy did not absolutely break away from the 
superstitious external forms of Brahminism—not that he 
valued them, but many domestic and social considerations 
led him to the conclusion that in the furtherance of his own 
work he should not subject himself to be excommunicated 
and anathematized. He never lost caste. Advancing opi- 
nion, growing out of free discussion, has encouraged the 
leading members of the Brahmo Somaj to pursue a bolder 
course. Pre-eminent among these is Kesheb Chunder Sen, 
a young man of whom, and his eloquent coadjutor Hurro 
Lall Roy, Miss Cobbe gives some account, with extracts 
_ from their writings, in the excellent article in Fraser's Maga- 
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zine. They shall speak for themselves in a few passages 
which we transfer to our pages. 

Portions of five sermons, all preached by Unitarian min- 
isters on occasion of Rammohun Roy’s death, help to fill 
the pages of Miss Carpenter's volime. Of these Mr. Fox’s 
is the most eloquent ; but they all represent the impressions 
left by the Rajah on the circle where he was best known, 
and of the anticipations then formed of the religious condi- 
tion and prospects of the Oriental world. 

Some injustice was done by Mr. Fox to Indian society 
in general, in the desire to contrast the greatness of his hero 
with the littleness that surrounded him,—his elevation with 
the degradation of his race—his purity with adjacent cor- 
ruption—his love of truth with the prevalent mendacity ;— 
in a word, a concentrated excellence with a diffused worth- 
lessness. For Rammohun Roy was only one—the one most 
distinguished—among many of his fellows who had long 
been engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and in seeking 
the emancipation of mind ; and though it may be very easy 
to draw dismal pictures from the darker side of Oriental 
humanity, let it not be forgotten that it has also its bright- 
ness and its virtues, which are more and more developed to 
those who have an opportunity of studying them. In the 
field of active benevolence, in their munificent contributions 
to public establishments for the promotion of education 
and for the relief of the many forms of human misery, the 
opulent natives of India offer examples well worthy of 
study, of admiration and imitation, from many who look 
down from what they deem a lofty pre-eminence—many 
who, zealous enough to enforce new creeds and forms of 
faith and worship, are not so ready or so willing to discover 
those proofs of practical and generous philanthropy which 
do not belong exclusively to Christian lands or to Christian 
peoples. “Impure” and “false,” “licentious” and “de- 
based,” “greedy” and “servile,” “selfish” and “abject,’— 
this is a hard verdict to pronounce on multitudinous mil- 
lions of our fellow-men; nor as regards the Brahminical 
race itself is there any justification of the general condem- 
nation to which they are delivered over in the sermon before 
us. Then, again, the quiet judgment of the writer is over- 
whelmed by the intensity of his sympathies—his zeal is 
greater than his knowledge ; and he is seduced into injustice 
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by the wish to darken the shades in the back-ground, in 
order to give greater prominence to the light which he ex- 
hibits in the front. 

It was not in the Shasters, as Mr. Fox supposes, but in 
the Vedas, that Rammohun Roy found the beams of the 
pure light whose brighter effulgence he traced in the Pre- 
cepts of Jesus. He published aSynopsis of the Veda books 
in 1816, and translations of the most remarkable portions of 
the whole collection. These books furnish texts from which 
sermons are preached and hymns are sung in the religious 
assemblies of the Vedanters. In the temples which we have 
had an opportunity of visiting, the priests or teachers, clad 
in scarlet, sat in tribunes opposite one another, their readings 
being responded to from side to side, and the poetry accom- 
panied by the music of ancient instruments. Like other 
investigators into the history of religions, our great Brahmin 
discovered that the earliest teachings of the founders of na- 
tional and popular faiths have been generally free from the 
idolatrous corruptions and pollutions with which they have 
been adulterated in the progress of time.* It is perfectly true 
that “his adoption of Christianity,” or rather his movement 
towards the Unitarian form of Christianity, “was not a 
change, but an enlargement and a modification of hisreligion.” 
A tolerably intimate intercourse with this great Brahmin, 
and with his scarcely less illustrious son Persaud, has left 
some doubt on our minds whether any existing Christian sect 


* The unphilosophical and superstitious passages which are found in the 
early Buddhist books are now repudiated by the most learned of the pro- 
fessors of Buddhism. The study of astronomy first led to doubt, and after- 
wards to the denial, of ancient opinions as to the world’s cosmogony. Intel- 
lectual men no longer believed that the earth was flat or square, surrounded 
by four seas, carried on an elephant’s back,—the sun and moon being merely 
tributary, the stars only ornamental. Geological eras among Orientals are 
better understood, for the work of creation is held to be the process—the 
progressive process—of infinite ages, and successive revelations embrace cycles 
of incalculable extent. The religious literature of the East is characterized 
by a mixture of the sublime with the ridiculous—of the grandest conceptions 
with the grossest ignorance—of theories the most poetical with superstitions 
the most degrading—of flashes of glory which irradiate the surrounding 
gloom. Yet the imagery with which Eastern fiction portrays what is infinite 
-and eternal is often most attractively charming—drops of water, one falling 
in ten thousand years, making a well a million fathoms deep—grains of sand 
piled, one grain in a hundred centuries, yet creating Himalayan mountains— 
one leaf of the forest gathered in a cycle, till every leaf on every tree in every 
forest is stripped. They better than we are accustomed to realize what is 
meant by eternity. 
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could fairly claim him for its own. One element of orien- 
talism, the fear of giving offence—it took the shape of a 
courteous deference to the opinions of others—was not 
wanting in the character of Rammohun Roy. He was never 
insincere, but he often failed to be demonstrative. His habits 
were not taciturn, and his affections were warm; but a cer- 
tain amount of reserve, if it added to the dignity of his 
deportment, was sometimes an impédiment to our obtaining 
a thorough acquaintance with what was passing in his mind. 

Though veiled in every form of urbanity, the unwilling- 
ness of Rammohun Roy to be questioned as to what he 
deemed the minuter and less important dogmas of religion, 
was well known to all who had the privilege of any close 
acquaintance with him. Orthodoxy sought to obtain some 
recognition of his belief in the Trinity, in original sin, in 
the miraculous incarnation, and its own scheme of redemp- 
tion; and we have heard him claimed as sympathizing with 
the Anglican Church. His replies to questionings, not un- 
frequently intrusive and impertinent, were given so as not to 
cause offence to curious inquirers, who were apt to construe 
these replies into concessions made to their own particular 
views or creeds. His was sometimes a silence which cer- 
tainly was not intended to “give consent” to propositions 
laid before him ; while at other times his cautious and even 
ambiguous responses should have led his questioners to seek 
their interpretation in the general tone of his words and 
works. His views stand out in grand and bold relief where 
the subject is the unity, spirituality, the perfect wisdom, 
power and goodness of God,—the beauty of the character, 
the sublimity and appropriateness of the teachings, of Jesus, 
—the brotherhood of man, with all its responsibilities and 
consequences,—the rights and claims and duties of private 
judgment,—the love of liberty,—the improvement of law ; 
in a word, whatever tended to the removal of evil or the 
diffusion of good had his advocacy, and of all that helped 
to enlighten, refine and elevate the human character, his 
opinions were unmistakable. Little, indeed, does it matter 
what he thought of the fierce and uncharitable controversies 
respecting doctrines to which he would have attached no 
importance, had he not witnessed how they damaged, 
divided and embittered those social relations which he felt 
it should be the object of a genuine religion to strengthen, 
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consolidate and sanctify. Not to little “systems, which have 
their day and cease to be,” did he lend his adhesion, or 
indeed much honour with his notice. If as he truly said, 
“his heart was with the Unitarians,” it was because he 
sympathized most with the general current of their opinions, 
and found among them his most attached and affectionate 
friends ; but he would accept a stereotyped creed from none, 
nor allow any theological cage to confine “the freedom of 
his wing.” 

We doubt whether Mr. Fox correctly estimated the posi- 
tion Rammohun Roy held in public opinion during his re- 
sidence in England. It is perfectly true that an ignorant 
bigot here and there, who came in contact with the “con- 
verted Brahmin,” felt and expressed disappointment that 
his assumed conversion was not to Anglicanism or to ortho- 
doxy in any shape. The “insults and vexations” of which 
Mr. Fox speaks, very little affected the serene and gentle 
nature of him who was their object, and certainly did not 
lower the position of the Brahmin in the intellectual circle 
where he moved. His early history remains to be written. 
The wonderful prudence with which he detached himself 
' from observances not absolutely needful for the maintenance 
of his social status ; the manner in which he accommodated 
himself to those European usages which were not absolutely 
interdicted by the Brahminical code; the sagacity with 
which he thwarted the attempts made to separate him from 
the immunities of high caste; are points of character not 
yet fully appreciated, because not fully known. It was his 
purpose to bring with him to Europe his eldest son, who 
afterwards became the Vakeel of the Government and an 
eloquent pleader in the Supreme Court at Calcutta; but 
the resistance of the Zenana, led by the mother of the heir, . 
was too strong to be subjugated, and Rammohun Roy, as 
the next best arrangement, was accompanied by a youth— 
Rob Roy, the son of a friend—who on his return to India 
obtained an appointment in the Civil Service. 

The influence of Rammohun Roy in India has not alto- 
gether taken the direction which many of his admirers had 
anticipated. The hostility with which the Vedanters have 
been pursued by Christian orthodox missionaries has little 
disposed them to look with a friendly eye upon the teach- 
ings of their calumniators, among whom it is a generally- 
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received opinion that the Christianity they offer to the 
acceptance of the natives is more likely to make progress 
among the “ignorant heathen” than among the “ enlight- 
ened Theists,” whose number is increasing, and among whom 
the peculiar doctrines circulated by the representatives of 
the great Missionary Societies neither have had, nor are 
likely to have, any considerable success. The consoling 
fact, however, is, that the number of temples from which 
idolatrous worship is excluded has greatly increased, and 
that many men of distinction have joined the reformers, who 
have their representatives in the native press, and whose 
power is exhibited in that progressive opinion which has 
come to the assistance of the authorities for the suppression 
of suttee and the discouragement of the grosser forms of 
heathenism. The great work of progress is advancing both 
in the Eastern and the Western world. Native inhabitants 
of India settled in England and her colonies are reckoned 
now, not by units, but by hundreds; and our own instru- 
ments of authority are availing themselves more and more 
of native aptitudes for the purposes of state, while publicity 
and an Indian free press are the omnipresent and ever-active 
auxiliaries of good government. 

In elucidation of Rammohun Roy’s character and of the 
position he held in his native country, we avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of reproducing some extracts from the 
letters by which he was introduced by his dearest friend in 
India to Jeremy Bentham. 

“ Calcutta, November 14, 1830. 

“This letter will be presented to you, or transmitted waiting 
your leisure, by no less a person than the distinguished Rammio- 
hun Roy. You have heard of him often from me and from 
others, and know that he is one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of the ‘march of intellect.’ A Brahmin of the highest 
order, and therefore an aristocrat by birth ; one of the privileged 
class, and a man of easy fortune by inheritance ; amply learned 
in Sanscrit, Arabic, and everything oriental ; he has, neverthe- 
less, unassisted and of himself, been able to shake off prejudice 
of almost every kind and to give his natural understanding fair 
play. ... If I were beside you, and could explain matters fully, 
you would comprehend the greatness of the undertaking—his 
going on board ship to a foreign and distant land, a thing hitherto 
not to be named among Hindoos, and least of all among Brahmins. 
His grand object, besides the natural one of satisfying his own 
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laudable spirit of inquiry, has been to set a laudable example to 
his benighted countrymen ; and every one of the slow and gra- 
dual moves that he has made preparatory to his actually quitting 
India, has been marked by the same discretion of judgment. He 
waited patiently until he had by perseverance and exertion 
acquired a little but respectable party of disciples. He talked of 
going to England from year to year, since 1823, to familiarize 
the minds of the orthodox by degrees to this step, and that his 
friends might in the mean time increase in numbers and in con- 
fidence, as it was of the utmost importance to the preservation 
of his rank and influence with the Hindoo community, who care 
less about dogmatics than observances, that he should continue 
one of ‘the pure, and should not be suspected of quitting Hin- 
dooism for any consideration of a personal nature. He has ex- 
ternally maintained so much, and no more, of Hindoo custom as 
his profound knowledge of their sacred books enabled him to 
justify ; relaxing, however, little by little, yet never enough to 
justify his being put ‘out of the pale.’ I need not say that in 
private it is otherwise, and that prejudices of all sorts are duly 
contemned by our philosopher. But so important does he judge 
it to the efficacy of his example and the ultimate success of his 
honourable mission of experiment that he should maintain the 
essentials of his Brahminical sanctity, that even in making this 
voyage and sojourn he is contriving to preserve appearances to a 
certain point which he considers sufficient to save his caste; so 
that on returning he may resume his influential position against 
the abuse and calumnies which the whole tribe of bigots will not 
fail to raise against him while in England and when he comes 
back. He now judges that the time is come, and that the public 
mind is pretty well ripe for his exploit ; and he embarks in two 
or three days for Liverpool, where he has friends and correspon- 
dents in Cropper, Benson, and Co., and others of liberal feeling. 
“The good which this excellent and extraordinary man has 
already effected by his writings and example cannot be told. But 
for his exertions, Suttee would be in full vigour at the present 
day, and the influence of the priesthood in all its ancient force ; 
—he has given the latter a shake from which, aided by educa- 
tion and the spirit of bold inquiry gone forth among the Hindoos, 
it never can recover. I need hardly tell you that the liberalism 
of such a mind is not confined to points of theology or ritual. 
- In all matters involving the progress and happiness of mankind, 
his opinions are most independent ; and he is withal one of the 
- most modest men I have ever met with, though nearly fifty years 
of age, and though he is the most learned and enlightened of his 
countrymen and nation, and indeed has held that position for 
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the last fifteen or twenty years, and has received praises enough 
to have turned the head of any other man alive. 

“Tt is no small compliment to such a man that even a Governor- 
General like the present, who, though a man of the most honest 
intentions, suspects every one and trusts nobody, and who knows 
that R. M. R. greatly disapproves of many of the acts of the 
Government, should have shewn him so much respect as to fur- 
nish him with introductions to friends of rank and political and 
Indian influence. Either they will find him intractable and 
throw him off, or they will succeed in what no one has hitherto 
succeeded, in beguiling or bending the stranger. 

“ A stranger, however, he is, and of such sort as has never 
before appeared among you; and he will stand in need, doubt- 
less, of all the kindness and attention that his friends here can 
procure for him. Yow have weightier and other matters to occupy 
you, nor are your habits such as to enable you to be of service 
to R. M. R. in the ordinary way. Yet I felt assured you would 
like to see and converse with my Indian friend, and indeed I 
recollect you expressed such a wish. For the rest, you will pro- 
bably make him over with his credentials to our friend Bowring, 
to ‘the reprobates’ (Bentham’s secretaries), and to Leicester 
Stanhope.” 


It need scarcely be added that Rammohun Roy was a 
frequent guest at Bentham’s table, so little accessible as it 
was, and that much confidence and intimacy existed between 
these illustrious men till the death of the great jurisconsult, 
which took place in the year after the Brahmin’s arrival in 
England. In one of his letters, Bentham addresses him, 
“from the brink of the grave, just entering upon fourscore,” 
as his “intensely admired and dearly beloved collaborateur 
in the service of mankind.” 

Any work bearing the honoured name of Mary Carpenter 
would be taken up with prepossessions in its favour. It is 
to be regretted that the publication of the volume which 
has just appeared was not delayed until she had enjoyed 
the advantage of that previous personal acquaintance with 
the real condition of India and the early history of Ram- 
mohun Roy which her visit will enable her to acquire. 
We reached the last pages of the volume under the same 
feelings of disappointed expectation with which we looked 
on the wretched and inexpressive portrait which faces— 
we cannot say adorns—the beginning, and the indistinct 
picture of Stapleton Grove, where the Rajah died, which is 
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met with half-way. The “Last Days” of the great reformer, 
which give the title to the book, occupy very few of its 
pages ; but they are very interesting and instructive. The 
rest are filled with miscellaneous gatherings—many scarcely 
relevant, others of little value or authority ; long disserta- 
tions in which the same thoughts are again and again repeated 
from different lips or pens ; trifling notes on trifling matters ; 
in a word, everything, whether or not worthy of preservation, 
which could be gathered in a diligent and affectionate ex- 
ploration of the portion of the field which was accessible 
to the explorer. The materials, some of which are valu- 
able, have not been weighed in the balance of a thought- 
ful appreciation ; and the whole has a disjointed, fragmen- 
tary character, which well justified, and indeed required, 
that confession of imperfection and incompleteness which 
finds expression in the Preface. The great outlines of Ram- 
mohun Roy’s character can hardly indeed be mistaken. But 
regrets have been expressed in India and elsewhere that so 
imperfect a sketch should have proceeded from Miss Car- 
penter’s pen. 

The Indian Mirror (the organ of the Brahmo Somaj) is very 
bitter in its denunciations of this “frontispiece.” It com- 
plains that in Miss Carpenter’s description of Rammohun 
Roy’s life in England, “there is not much that is original, 
nor anything interesting ;’ and expresses an opinion that “a 
further and clearer exposition of the Rajah’s mission, as well 
as his views of English society, would have been more useful 
and acceptable.” We shall wait with anxious interest Miss 
Carpenter's reports on the influence of Rammohun Roy’s 
character and writings on the religious life of India. Great 
changes have taken place in the third of a century which has 
passed since he passed away. The field, or rather small por- 
tions of the field, have been somewhat cleared of stones and 
briars ; but the most persevering and laborious devotion is 
demanded for its successful cultivation. And assuredly the 
zeal, experience and disinterested exertions of Mary Carpen- 
ter will not be without their fruits. The special object of her 
mission—the education of females belonging to the higher 
classes of society, and the introduction into the Zenanas of 
systems of instruction recommended by Christian authority 
—is of all enterprizes the most difficult. 

To the rising generation, no doubt, the future of India 
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is committed. Those who have been moulded in the types 
of the past, whose education and habits have received im- 
pressions almost indelible, will give but little aid to the 
introduction of any new elements of thought. But the ad- 
vanced guard—not a forlorn hope—is marching against, and 
has already breached, the fortress of ancient superstition. 
Appeals, not only emphatic and eloquent, but passionate, 
have been made to Young India; and from that of “A 
Missionary of the Brahmo Somaj,” we will make a few ex- 
tracts. He denounces tdolatry as “the curse of Hindustan 
—the deadly cancer that has eaten into the vitals of native 
society.” Connected and dependent upon it is Hindoo 
caste-rsm, “the frightful social scourge which has completely 
and hopelessly wrecked social unity, harmony and happi- 
ness, and has opposed all social progress ; a scandal to con- 
sciencé, an insult to humanity, an audacious and sacrile- 
gious violation of God’s law of human brotherhood.” The 
marriage customs require a thorough reform, “repugnant 
as they are to morality and reason, and a powerful cause of 
degeneracy.” The “horrors of polygamy,” “the penalties 
of widowhood,” the prostitution of young girls and profli- 
gacy of old men, are dwelt upon. Then, again, the miseries 
of the Zenana, or harem, where women are “ ciphers,” 
“menial slaves of ignorance and superstition.” He calls 
upon “Young Bengal and Young Bombay, Young Madras 
and Young Punjaub,” to combine, “till the circle shall gra- 
dually widen and bring the whole nation within its em- 


re) 


brace ! 


“During this period of transition it is, therefore, evidently the 
duty of all who are interested in India’s welfare to labour con- 
scientiously to remove her wants, alleviate her sufferings, guard 
her against imminent perils, and place her in the way of social, 
moral and religious advancement. Such an arduous and impor- 
tant task belongs especially to Young India—to the enlightened 
representatives of the rising generation. To you, your country 
looks up for protection and prosperity. Her future greatly de- 
pends upon you, and from you she expects at least the founda- 
tion of her future progress and well-being. You hold in your 
hands the key of her destiny, and before the tribunal of God and 
man you stand accountable for the solemn trust...... Look at 
yourselves, enchained to customs, deprived of freedom, lorded 
over by an ignorant and crafty priesthood, your better sense and 
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better feelings all smothered under the crushing weight of cus- 
tom ; look at your homes, scenes of indescribable misery, your 
wives and sisters, your mothers and daughters, immured within 
the dungeon of the Zenana, ignorant of the outside world, little 
better than slaves whose charter of liberty of thought and action 
has been ignored ; look at your social constitution and customs, 
the mass of enervating, demoralizing and degrading causes there 
working. Watch your daily life, how almost at every turn you 
meet with some demand for the sacrifice of your conscience, some 
temptation to hypocrisy, some obstacle to your improvement and 
true happiness. Say, from your own experience, whether you 
are not hemmed in on all sides by a system of things which you 
cannot but hate and abhor, denounce and curse; whether the 
spiritual government under which you live is not despotism- of 
the most galling and revolting type, oppressive to the body, in- 
jurious to the mind, and deadly to the soul ?”* 


Vigorous action as regards others, pure personal example 
as regards themselves, persevering courage, are pointed out 
as the instruments for accomplishing the great reforming 
triumphs. 

A less impassioned, but a more pathetic, tone pervades the 
lecture entitled “The Destiny of Human Life,” from which, 
as an excellent specimen of the sort of sermons delivered at 
the meetings of the Brahmo Somaj, we select a passage : 


“Virtue is natural. This opinion is evidently opposed to the 
theory of a certain class of theologians, who regard ungodliness 
as the natural condition of man. They uphold the notorious 
dogma of the universal depravity of human nature. They believe 
that man is naturally corrupt and wicked, and that righteousness 
is anything but natural to him. Ilence, with them, the pursuit 
of destiny by man is not a natural process. Our view, as I have 
already said, is different. To live religiously is to live naturally ; 
to live naturally is to act up to the dictates of conscience. To 
live to nature is to live to God. There can be no corruption in 
the nature of man as created by, and coming directly from, the 
hands of God. Our impurities are not God’s creation, but the 
creation of our free will ; and unreasonable is it to charge nature, 
and thereby ‘ nature’s God,’ with sins of our own doing. It is 

_ clear, then, I trust, that to act up to nature is to accomplish our 
destiny. Our duty and strenuous endeavour should therefore 
be to live conformably to our nature. As unnatural is it for 
matter to be devoid of its properties of inertia, compressibility, 
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etc., as it is for the soul to become sinful and corrupt. Man is 
destined by Providence to pursue the path of virtue and trath ; 
not to pursue it, is unnatural.” * 


And, as an example of the prayers employed in the reli- 
gious services, we give that which concludes the lecture : 


“God Almighty ! ere we depart from this place, do Thou con- 
descend to impress the great doctrine we have discussed on the 
minds of all here present, and so to convince them of its impor- 
tance and value, that they may not only remember it, but live 
according to it. We are weak, O Lord; vouchsafe unto us 
strength, that we may be able to discharge the solemn duties for 
which we are accountable to Thee. Lord of our life! draw our 
hearts wholly unto Thy service, and enlist all our energies in 
the cause of truth, that we may do nothing in opposition to Thy 
will. Help us, O help us, Father of Mercies, for without Thy 
help all our attempts at progress will be vain. Be Thou our 
shield and buckler, our light and hope, in this world of trial. 
Unite us all in one family, and establish universal brotherhood 
among mankind, that the lives of all may be consecrated to Thee, 
and to Thee alone. From the inmost depths of our hearts may 
praise and thanksgiving rise unto Thy holy and dear name, now 
and for ever !”+ 


Hurro Lall Roy approaches very reverently his subject, 
“Man the Son of God.” “It is too high for my poor intel- 
tect, and too holy for my sinful heart, to be displayed in 
its true and divine light.” A spiritual tone—a sort of ori- 
entalizing of Channing—pervades the pages. Some of them 
are a prosaic elaboration of some of the finest passages of 
Wordsworth. Such as these are its lessons: 


“ Be right-hearted and divine-souled, and preach that which 
makes the heart right and the soul divine, and this with my 
whole heart I believe is the precept of true religion, the religion 
of Brahma. This understood gives salvation. This revelation 
is necessary, absolutely necessary, for every man, for every son 
of our Great Father. Be denominated a Brahma or a Christian ; 
without it, the soul dwindles and pines away. Go wherever you 
will, it will move round selfishness in business and even in vir- 
tuous actions. In the morning, there is a vacancy, a gap in the 
mind ; in the evening, there is a vacancy and gap in the mind. 
Read or hear prayers and sermons, preach the Brahma Dharma, 
the Vedas, the Gospel of Christ, but there is no satisfaction in 


* The Destiny of Human Life, p. 3. + Ibid. p. 25. 
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the soul. This revelation you need, and your immortal soul 
needs to be filled. Be prepared to receive it in a meek, submis- 
sive and calm spirit. It will rise in your heart gloriously like 
the morning sun.” * 

“Tt is neither a denomination or a place that makes a Brahma ; 
a Brahma is above time or place. Let not this view of Brahmoism 
be misrepresented. I wonder to hear great men rise and speak 
against Brahmoism, the religion of the world. To raise objections 
‘against Brahbmoism, is to raise objections against the human soul. 
Brethren, be ye Brahmas, be ye of God; let Brahmoism spring 
like heaven in your soul. Brahmoism is not the religion of a 
Debendra Nath or a Parker, of a Somaj of Jorasonko, or a meet- 
ing in America. It is the religion of man as man, of man as the 
Son of God, of the whole somaj of mankind ; yea, the soul sayeth 
more ; it is the religion of the universe, of gods and angels, of 
all spiritual beings that do exist and that will exist. Let them, 
who will, distrust what Jesus said, what Parker preached, what 
Debendra Nath says; let him, if he will, never look into the © 
sound precepts of books and of men, of the Vedas or the Bible ; 
but let him not distrust the voice of his own spiritual soul ; let 
him not overleap his own nature. O Son of God! be then the 
Son of God in your heart. My brother—O thou who art deno- 
minated a Christian or a Mahomedan, a Hindu or a Jew, an 
Indian or an European, an African or an Andaman, a king or a 
slave, a doctor or a peasant—be thou a Brahma—be thou a Son 
of God in your heart.”+ 


The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated is the substance of an 
extempore lecture, which was received with great enthu- 
siasm, delivered in reply to three charges—(]), that Brahmo- 
ism is a religion of fluctuating opinions, and therefore no 
religion at all; (2), that common sense will not give to man 
a saving knowledge of God ; and (3), that the Brahmo theory 
of atonement is absurd and pernicious. The answer to the 
last charge will serve as a specimen as to the manner in 
which these accusations are dealt with. “Fluctuation is a 
word introduced to conceal or mystify the truth that pro- 
gress, onward progress, is the needful condition of religious, 
as of all other knowledge ; it is our business to replace what 
is decaying and decayed with what is new and healthful. 
We live to learn, and mean always to be learning. The 
Veds were deemed infallible ; in them was found evidence 
of the unity and spirituality of God.” Vedantism was the 
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name which the reforming Brahmins gave to their new re- 
ligion. Another step was taken which is thus described : 


“The particulars of the transition may be briefly related. Baboo 
Debendronath Tagore one day accidentally fell in with a stray 
leaf of a Sanscrit book (the Jshopanishad). He naturally felt 
anxious to know what it was; but, alas! the characters were 
unintelligible to him, as he was a stranger to Sanscrit literature. 
He therefore had recourse to a Pundit, and got the passage ex- 
plained by him; he was so much impressed with its excellence, 
that he at once applied himself to the study of Sanscrit. How 
precious must that volume be, he said within himself, of which 
this passage is but a fragment! He was~indefatigable in his 
studies and researches, and he made considerable progress ; his 
heart anticipating the greatest joy, and his enthusiasm doubled 
up to the straining-point, for the time was approaching when he 
should be able to dip into that ocean of saving truth, a few drops 
of whose water had done him so much good. The more he read, 
the greater was his joy, the greater was the progress of his soul 
in truth and piety. With a view to spread a knowledge of the 
theology of the Veds among his countrymen, he sent four Pundits 
to Benares, of whom I have said before, to be initiated in the 
Veds, in order that they might disseminate far and wide that 
saving knowledge of the One True God which had given to him 
almost a new life. But, alas! little did he know of what was 
to come; little did he know what that portion of the Veds was 
which he had not yet explored! His anticipations were frus- 
trated, and instead of joy and hope came bitterness and disap- 
pointment! The return of the Pundits, and his subsequent in- 
vestigations with their aid, quite convinced him of the errors of 
the Vedic system. There was a terrible strife—the strife of con- 
science against associations of mind and place ; duty against pre- 
possessions ; truth against cherished convictions. But conscience 
triumphed over all; the Veds were thrown overboard by Baboo 
Debendronath Tagore ; and the Brahmo Somaj bade farewell to 
Vedantism.” * 


As it is the habit of the Brahmo lecturers to conclude 
their addresses with prayer, another specimen will not be 
unwelcome to our readers : : 

“O Lord, to Thee, and Thee alone, we look for aid, for Thou 
art the God of Salvation, our only hope in this world of tempta- 


tion. We pray unto Thee, vouchsafe to enlighten our minds 
and purify our hearts with Thy love. We have assembled here 
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this evening that we may learn the TRuTH which is in Thee. 
Teach us to love truth, and give us a strong will that we may 
live according to it. With all humility, we approach Thy divine 
presence, and we prostrate our souls beneath Thy feet: give us, 
O Lord, knowledge unto salvation. Good God, have mercy on 
us }7% 


A melancholy tone is diffused through the discourse on 
the Religious Prospects of India. Only in the success of 
Brahmoism can the writer see any hope for his country. 
He complains of the levity, the worldliness, the immorality, 
the grossness of his countrymen, and finds the “slime of 
the serpent over all” the forms of faith and worship. With 
atheism he has nothing to do. JRapine and conquest, de- 
solation and fierce fanaticism, the fury and tastes of the 
Bedouin built upon the biblical theology, associate Maho- 
medanism in the minds of the Hindoo with fearful recol- 
lections of its history in India. 


“The spirit of political aggrandizement, religious propagandism 
and sensual joy, have ever been consistently associated in the 
Mahometan character. Bigotry, despotism and lustful depravity, 
_ are equally combined in it. The debasing consequences of the 
Mahometan rule, India has not been able to avert. Wherever 
this rule was firmly established, there the country bears indelible 
traces of degradation. What is the cause of that malice, vindic- 
tiveness and base sensuality, in the character of our North-western 
countrymen which recent circumstances have developed? Toa 
great extent the Mahometan rule. What is the cause of the weak- 
spiritedness, effeminacy and irresolution, so manifest in the Ben- 
galee character? To a great extent the Mahometan rule. What 
is cause of the present miserable condition of our females?. It 
is Mahometanism and the Mahometan rule absolutely. What, 
in fine, is the cause of the comparative social and moral inde- 
pendence of the more central and southern provinces? It is 
because the Mahometan government and Mahometan religion 
never obtained a firm footing there. Thus, then, the religion 
and the government of the Mahometans have been combined in 
India ; and thus destructive has Mahometanism been in its poli- 
tical and religious consequences to India’s prosperity.” + 


Of Hindooism he says : 


“Like a mighty monarch, for ages in absolute independence, 


* The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated, p. 28. 
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Hindooism has wielded the spiritual destiny of India, Organized 
with eminent skill, it binds social with religious obligations in 
an indissoluble tie. Fencing religion with society, and society 
with religion, it effectually precludes the possibility of atheism, 
and guards its majesty with penalties which no one is hardy 
enough to challenge. Hallowed by time, confirmed by usage, 
and endeared by all the joyful associations of the world, it, blends 
together the fondest hopes and interests of its followers, and is 
held in the heart of hearts. Deceive not yourselves with the 
idea that because English education has generated a disbelief in 
idol-worship, the axe is struck at the root of Hindooism., Idol- 
worship is not Hindooism absolutely.” * 


He anticipates the disappearance of idolatry as a neces- 
sary consequence of education. 


“India needs education—fearless education, unprejudiced and 
comprehensive, based upon catholic principles of religion and 
morality—such as Government cannot bestow, nor can the mis- 
sionaries. Idolatry is nothing peculiar ; it has lived its day in 
every country. Have education—have a thorough, fearless edu- 
cation—and the nation will outgrow its prejudices; idolatry 
will be no more. Idolatry, universal as it is among Christians, 
Hindoos and Mahometans, is the baby’s play of the baby-man 
and of the baby-nation ; let that baby grow up, and it will forsake 
its toys. When the mind, With its expansive powers, has learned 
to measure the horizon of human knowledge, and the feelings to 
traverse the regions of. the supersensible and the ideal,—when 
the will has grasped the sublime infinity of the moral law, the 
worship of idols will appear, as I have said, to be the baby’s 
play.” t 

And of caste— 

“Caste is the enemy of brotherhood in India, the curse of 
nationality, the mildew of Indian progress and enlightenment. 
The sooner it is destroyed the better. Hindooism is like an old 
Indian temple. Constructed out of the rude materials of ancient 
Hindoo minds, fashioned in the undisciplined architecture of 
Puranie ages, weather-beaten and deserted, it still occupies its 
solitary ground. The cultivated tastes and delicate propensities 
of the rising generation have outgrown its boundaries and restric- 
tions, looking after something more extensive and elegant. But, 
dilapidated and old as that temple may appear, there it stands, 
surrounded by the mighty fortifications of caste, unbroken during 
ages past, and indestructible for years to come. But for caste, 
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Hindoo idolatry will be gone; but for the Hindoo society to 
intrench it, the religion of the Hindoo will lose all help and sur- 
render itself. They, therefore, who have a mind to break with 
idolatry, must break with caste without ceremony.” * 


And as to the spirit in which reformation is to be intro- 
duced— 


“But convey me, if thou canst, to that heavenly faith which 
teaches man to love man and adore truth wherever it is found. 
Convey me to the protection of that heavenly religion which 
teaches me to understand the true welfare of my country ; not 
to hate, but to examine all her institutions with impartiality ; 
and to reform my countrymen, not according to fashion, but with 
fidelity to their own nature. It is neither possible, nor is it ad- 
visable, according to my humble opinion, to remove Hindooism 
in all its bearings. If all that is false and mischievous in it 
could be exorcised, the remainder will be of immense service to 
true religion.” 


To Christianity all honour is rendered as the representa- 
tive of the most advanced intellectual cultivation. 


_ “ With intelligence, honour and liberty, Christianity has formed 
an inviolable sisterhood, and her name represents all that is good 
and great. Genius has consented to be her handmaid, Poetry 
has adorned her brow with the evergreens of imagination, Science 
has tried to emblazon her namé, and Power has threatened to 
defend her majesty with bloodshed and death. Nor is this all. 
The affecting precepts of purity and love, sublime in their sim- 
plicity, which the blessed Jesus. has left to us with his heavenly 
eloquence, have softened many an obdurate heart and added to 
the merited triumph of Christianity.” { 


“Tt has juster views_of human nature and of God’s nature 
than many other systems of faith. And, in spite of its numerous 
shortcomings, therefore it has been eminently more progressive 
than they.” § 


But the impression conveyed is, that something different — 
from, and superior to, orthodox Christianity is necessary to 
religionize India. In Bengal, the converts made by the 
_ missionaries are not among the influential or the enlight- 
ened. “In Bombay, even those who sincerely wish for the 
spread of Christianity” fear “the people can never become 


* The Religious Prospects of India, pp. 14, 15. + Ibid. pp. 20, 21. 
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Christians.” In Madras, there may be more of hope; but 
conversion taken in general brings with it contempt and 
degradation. 


“For the native converts little sympathy is expressed, of them 
little is said and little known, for so soon as they embrace Chris- 
tianity they are disowned and forgotten. As if there is a vast 
sea, within which every native convert is thrown after his con- 
version and is heard of no more. Neglected by natives and by 
Europeans alike, they are, as the outcasts of society, suffered to 
remain for ever in insignificance and obscurity..... To enlight- 
ened and patriotic minds, they form the stumbling-stone of Chris- 
tianity ; the missionaries may not be aware of this, but we are.”* 


Here, again, is a fine testimony to the influences of Chris- 
tianity : 

“The most careless student of theology cannot but have per- 
ceived the remarkable influence of free thought in the history of 
the Christian religion. No other revealed religion has been so 
dynamical and progressive. Christianity is more eminently allied 
to human nature than all other established and recognized forms 
of revealed religion. It has therefore expanded with the deve- 
lopment of that nature. The mind of Europe has moved from 
thraldom to liberty, from darkness and ignorance to civilization 
and scientific greatness. With the mind of Europe, Christianity 
has been co-ordinate and co-extensive.”’+ 


The demands of the Brahmo Somaj upon us are thus put 
forth : 


“Standing on the table-land of experience, in one comprehen- 
sive survey, we behold the principle of modern Christianity, and 
with rational confidence ask the good-hearted Christians to let 
us alone. India wants no miracles, no romantic stories of salya- 
tion, paradise and ‘man’s first disobedience.’ For faith, truth, 
love and peace, she craves ; and by the merciful blessings of Pro- 
vidence may she find them ere long in pure theism—that theism 
which is the ultimate product of reason and revelation alike, 
simple and normal, unalloyed with supernatural arbitrary phy- 
sical dispensations, which confound instead of enlightening, which 
trouble instead of giving peace.” t 


To Brahmoism then, as represented in the passages we 
are about to quote, the Indians are taught to look for the 
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emancipation from the fetters of ancient superstition and 
for the establishment of a future popular and general 
faith. 


“The Brahmo Somaj is a national movement, a developed 
national embodiment, an organized national church to spread 
faith and salvation, such as the most enlightened of the world 
could desire. It is a desideratum of the age, a realized ideal of 
the religious wants of the civilized world, and, as such, commands 
universal attention, sympathy and respect. Such an association 
and alliance, such a church, is the first of its kind ; it can never 
die, never yield itself to the united clamour of dogmatism and 
unenlightened bigotry. It is the natural development of the 
religious consciousness of the Bengalee nation, and, if nature be 
true, it will triumph and secure the permanent welfare of that 
nation ;—nay, not of that nation alone, which is but a fragment 
of India’s great population, but of all those who form her religious- 
commonwealth from Dhawalagiri to Adam’s Peak. When, after 
tedious years of ignorance and superstition, our countrymen have 
at last come to a position to comprehend and accept what is truth 
and freedom,—when by the favourable influences of education 

we have begun to make our way to national glory,—such a reli- 
gion we require as will give the fullest flow to all our energies ; 
as will enable us to soar to the highest flights of ‘speculation 
without the hitch of jealousy and fear, to travel the regions of 
mind or the boundless expanse of space, transporting ourselves 
behind uncounted years to contemplate the architecture of the 
universe. Such a religion as will enable us not to. view the 
goodness of God limited to a choice few, while the rest of mankind 
rot in hell without hope or help, but to view Him as the Father 
and Mother of the human race, merciful alike to all, and upon 
all working the agency of infinite love. This religion is Brahmo- 


“Nor is Brahmoism the religion of the educated alone. Its 
love is wide-spread as the world, broad as human nature itself ; 
it is essentially the religion of love. Without removing God into 
an immeasurable distance, physical or moral, not to be approached 
at all, or to be approached with trepidation, like a thief, through 
the medium of intercessions and innocent blood, Brahmoism 
points to Him as the Father anid Mother of humanity, ready to 
minister to humanity’s wants whenever His aid is prayerfully 
asked. Uneducated and poor men find relief in Brahmoism, 
Not a single word was ever spoken by a good man, not a single 
brotherly advice ever given, which does not increase the Brahmo’s 
~ piety, his trust in God, his love to man. Brahmoism is the em- 
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bodiment of the religious consciousness of man in all the phases 
of its development.” * 


And it will not _be without interest to trace what enlight- 
ened Brahmins in the East think of religious progress in 
the West. 


“That the orthodox faith of the Christian world is undergoing 
a grand modification, owing to the progress of science, philosophy 
and the true principles of ‘faith, there can be no question. Not 
to speak of Germany and America, Italy, France and Scotland, 
—nay, and none more than bigoted England itself,—bear ample 
testimony to this. Where is Christendom drifting? Is it to 
scepticism and unbelief? God forbid. After a long series of 
struggles, doubts and controversies, Christendom is silently and 
unconsciously passing to a purer faith. That faith is to be free 
from the dross of tradition, the strained infallibility of a man, a 
church, or a book, else there is no meaning in the universal revolt 
against authority in the present career of Christianity. The exist- 
ing state of theological uncertainty and philosophical excommu- 
nication cannot last. Christendom shall have nothing for its 
absolute guide but God and nature, be it ds that nature was re- 
presented by Jesus Christ. Christendom shall have a natural 
Theism, such as Jesus had, unfettered by sanhedrim, synagogue, 
or the written authority of the law. Ask, again, this land of 
India, whither she is drifting? Not to Hindooism or Islamism 
of course ; but to what then—to scepticism and unbelief? God 
forbid. In her heart she finds growing another religion, that 
very Theism which is Christendom’s goal. We call it Brahmoism, 
but what’s in a name? Thus Theism in Christendom, the har- 
mony of philosophy and orthodox Christianity, the religion of 
nature, is Brahmoism in India. “ Upon the secure foundation of 
human nature, on the rock of consciousness, on the pedestal of 
true philosophy, Brahmoism rests. What heathenism was to 
Christianity, Christianity is to Brahmoism. At the self-consola- 
tory arguments of those, therefore, who in the present condition 
of the Brahmo Somaj find its predisposition to Christianity, we 
can simply afford to smile with complaisance. They are bad 
philosophers and worse historians, as bad as those of ancient time 
who in the triumph of Christianity sagely augured the return of 
Heathenism.”+ 


The theory which has become the leading principle ar among 
the reformed Brahmins is, that the great truths of religion, 
however distorted or narrowed by sectarian views, are 
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implanted in the universal mind of man,—that they are 
represented, though sometimes obscurely, in all the various 
forms of faith and worship,—that truth is im the sacred 
books, though the sacred books are not wholly true,—and 
that it is our duty, as it ought to be our delight, to separate 
the rich and the divine ore from the dross with which it 
has been mingled by human infirmity. 

Repudiating all belief in the supernatural, or rather 
ignoring the miracles, “Jesus Christ; Europe and Asia” 
is from beginning to end an outpouring of admiration for 
the character and teachings of Jesus Christ. 


“The vast moral influence of his life and death still lives in 
human society, and animates its movements. It has moulded 
the civilization of modern Europe, and it underlies the many 
civilizing and philanthropic agencies of the present day. He has 
exercised such living and lasting influence on the world, not by 
the physical miracles which popular theology has ascribed to him, 
but by the greater miracle of the truth which he preached..... 
Poor and illiterate, brought up in Nazareth—a village notorious 
for corruption—under demoralizing influences, his associates the 
lowest mechanics and fishermen, from whom he could receive not 
a single ray of enlightenment, he roge superior to all outward 
circumstances by the force of his innate greatness, and grew in 
wisdom, faith and piety by meditation and prayer, and with the 
inspiration of the Divine spirit working within him. Though 
all the external conditions of his life were against him, he rose 
above them with the strength of the Lord; and, with almost 
superhuman wisdom and energy, taught those sublime truths 
and performed those moral wonders for which succeeding gene- 
rations have paid him the tribute of admiration and gratitude. 
Verily, he-was above ordinary humanity. Sent by Providence 
to reform and regenerate mankind, he received from Providence 
wisdom and power for that great work ; and throughout his career 
and ministration, and in the subsequent effects of his grand 
movement, we find positive evidence of that miraculous power 
with which inspired greatness vanquishes mighty potentates, 
hurls down dynasties and uproots kingdoms, and builds up, from 
chaos and corruption, the kingdom of truth and God, of freedom 
‘and harmony.”* — 


Again : 


- “Christ spake not, as worldly men speak, in the accommodat- 
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ing spirit of prudence ; he preached absolute religion. He dis- 
dained everything local and contingent, sectarian and partial; 
and taught God’s universal truth for the benefit of all‘smankind, 
Europeans and Asiatics alike. Let it not be supposed that I 
allude to any special form of Christian ethics, as it is understood 
and accepted by particular denominations of the Christian Church. 
No; I have not derived my conceptions of Christ or his ethics 
from the dogmatic theology or the actual life of any class of his 
followers. I do not identify him with any Christian sect. I 
have gone direct to the Bible to ascertain the genuine doctrines 
of morality ineculcated by Christ; and it is my firm conviction 
that his teachings find a response in the universal consciousness 
of humanity, and are no more European than Asiatic, and that 
in his ethics ‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free.’ May we all 
learn to draw near to God by conforming to the spirit of these 
precepts !”* 


The lecture concludes by an emphatic appeal to Christian 
professors in India that they should recommend their faith 
by their practice, and, instead of exhibiting what Christians 
are, shew by their own example what Christians ought to be. 

We have been somewhat diffuse in our selections, believing 
that the very idiomatic phraseology employed by our Indian 
brethren would speak more intelligibly and emphatically 
than any words of our own. Varieties of opinion among them 
it would be easy to point out, not only as regards the extent 
and character of existing abuses, but as to the means of 
modifying and removing them. We have often heard the 
words dilletantism and irreverence applied to the manner 
in which the Brahmo controversy is conducted in India ; 
but the more we have been enabled to study its progress, 
the higher has been our appreciation of the fine intellects, 
the friendly affections, the persistent courage, and the desire 
to discover what is truest and wisest and best, which it has 
served to develop. We are not exactly informed of the 
number of temples in communion with the Brahmo Somaj. 
They exceed fifty in Bengal, and there are several in the ~ 
other Presidencies. With some of them men of high rank 
are associated, and to many schools are attached, from which 
all idolatrous teaching is excluded. 

The Indian Mirror believes that the seemingly premature 
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death of Rammohun Roy saved him from much grief and 
disappointment—from greater injustice and persecution than 
he had ever suffered; and that “perhaps the remnant of 
his waning influence would have sunk before his eye.” Well, 
then, may “the sainted patriot and reformer sleep” in En- 
gland till the time when the finger of regenerated India 
. shall point to the place of his rest! In the path where his 
followers have to walk, they will incur, on the one side, 
the obloquy of the Hindoos for their abandonment of the 
national faith, and, on the other, the vituperations of the 
great body of Christians to whom their scepticism is intole- 
rable. 

The discourse on Jesus Christ was welcomed by the 
missionaries with “patronizing smiles.” A later lecture on 
Great Men has been repudiated by “indignant frowns.” As_ 
the influence of the Brahmo Somaj grows, so will they be 
met by a growing amount of resistance and opprobrium. 
But they seem prepared for the strife, and know that “ to 
be evil spoken of” is the common fate of all who are in 
advance of their generation. “So long as. the progressive 
party enjoys public favour, so long let them be assured they 
are not in their true position; only when they are reviled 
and hated for their convictions can they think they have 
entered upon the real trials of life.”* 

JOHN BowRine. 


IIL—THE LAW OF BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. 


THEFT was unknown among the Carribees till Europeans 
came among them. When they missed anything, they used 
to say innocently, “A Christian has been here.” 

So when the jurist finds among the records of a nation 
enactments punishing inquiry, and memorials of inquirers 
who have suffered under them, he at once concludes that 
_ Christianity (or some modification of it) must have been 
part and parcel of her laws. It is proposed in the present 
article to trace the various restrictions which the law of 
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England places on the expression of theological opinions. 
In the early stages of its growth, arising as it did among 
pagans, those restrictions must have been wholly unknown 
to our common law ; nor does it seem* at any time to have 
interfered with opinions silently held, or enforced the pro- 
fession of any particular form of religious faith. Neverthe- 
less, it has long exercised a jealous supervision over writings 
that it deemed hostile to the Christian religion, which it 
holds to be a part of itself. It may be difficult to understand 
how our faith became incorporated with a code which ori- 
ginated among the followers of the Druids, and did not 
disdain the aid of the Saxon idolater; but we conjecture 
that the novel addition was made somewhat in this wise. 
In 1458, in a case relating to the advowson of a living, 
the question arose, how far the ecclesiastical law was recog- 
nized by the common law and held binding in the common- 
law courts. Chief Justice Prisot, in delivering judgment, 
said—“ To such laws as they of holy Church have in ancient 
writing [‘en ancien scripture’], it is proper for us to give 
credence ; for that [or, such] is common law on which all 
manner of laws are founded. So we are obliged to recog- 
nize their law, and similarly they to recognize our law.” 

It would seem very plain that by ancien scripture, Prisot 
meant “old records,” such as might testify to the recognition 
of the ecclesiastical (or canon) law in early precedents, and 
shew its customary observance. For (1) this is still the 
recognized test for determining whether that law is of autho- 
rity in England on any question. As Lord Denman says,t 
“JT repeat what has often been stated in former judgments, 
that the canon law forms no part of the common law of 
this realm, wnless practice can be shewn to the contrary.” 
And (2), it was of little moment, in the case before Prisot, 
whether the Bible was to be recognized or not; for he 
would hardly find there that of which he was in search, viz. 
an authority on questions of advowsons and quare impedit. 


* Harrison v. Evans (Brown’s Parliament Cases, III. 465); Kemp v. Wickes 
(Phillimore’s Reports, III. 264); Evans v. The Chamberlain of London (Burn’s 
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opinion,” said Lord Mansfield, in the last-named case. 
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Nor (8) would he, in alluding to the Sacred Writings, have 
ealled them by the curious name of Ancient, but surely 
rather by that of Holy Scripture.* Subsequent jurists, in 
fact, felt this latter difficulty, and, in quoting the dictum, 
boldly changed the adjective to “holy.” The sentence thus 
appears in Wingate’s Maxims (3): “To such laws of the 
Church as have warrant in Holy Scripture our law giveth 
~ eredence.” 

A late writer of very high authority (Serjeant Stephen) 
seems also to have misapprehended Prisot’s meaning, and 
quotes him as saying, “Scripture is common law ;’+ but 
omits all mention of his preceding words. 

(It was, by the bye, not very long after the delivery of 
this judgment, in the reign of Henry VIL, that an unhappy 
individual was cast into prison for entertaining the damn- 
able doctrine that tithes were not due from him to his~ 
parson: whereof Commissioner Whitlock, in Puritan days, 
remarked—“ This at that time was a very great heresy, but 
now I believe some are more inclinable to think that to 
say ‘tithes are due to the parson,’ is a kind of heresy.”t A 
‘similar case is that of Winne (A.D. 1668),§ in which an 
indictment was prosecuted by the Bishop of St. Asaph 
against the prisoner for saying, “Tt’s a good world when 
peggarly priests are made lords.”) 

The dictum of Chief Justice Prisot, misrepresented in 
the way we have exposed, passed from hand to hand among 
legal writers in subsequent years, and probably was in the 
mind of Sir Matthew Hale when he decided the case which 
, next comes under our notice—that of Rex v. Taylor.|| Taylor 
_ was proceeded against, on an information filed by the At- 
torney-General, for having uttered “divers blasphemous 
and impious expressions horrible to hear.” He had, for 
‘instance, asserted that Jesus Christ was a bastard, and that 
for himself he feared neither God nor the devil. On his 
trial he denied having called our Saviour a bastard; but 
admitted having used the other expressions charged against 
him, which, however, he said he had used in a sense differ- 


* See President Jefferson’s Correspondence, Vol. IV. passim. 
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ing from that in which they were usually received. For 
example, an aspersion which he had cast on the Redeemer’s 
chastity, he now explained as referring only to his mys- 
tical dominion over the apocalyptic harlot of Babylon (Rev. 
xvii.). These subterfuges, however, did not avail, and he 
was found guilty ; Sir Matthew Hale observing, that “such 
kinds of wicked and blasphemous words are not only a 
crime against the laws and religion, but against the state 
and government of the kingdom, and therefore punishable 
in this court.” “To say that religion is a cheat is to destroy 
the frame of society; and the Christian religion being a 
part of the constitution, to say that it is an imposture is to 
speak against the laws of the land.” Yet even if so, non 
sequitur that such a remark must be punishable, for it has 
never been held that to speak (or even to write) against the 
English laws without provoking forcible opposition to them 
is criminal. He tells us that “contumelious reproaches of 
God or the religion establisht” are punishable ; and adds, 
“ An indictment lay for saying the Protestant religion was 
a fiction for taking away religion. The Christian religion 
is a part of the law itself, therefore injuries to God are as 

punishable as [injuries] to the king or any common person.” 
' This case of Rex v. Taylor has ever since been the lead- 
ing case on the law of blasphemy ; and it is worth noting 
how eagerly subsequent prosecutors have endeavoured to 
lessen the prejudice which is always felt against them, by 
appeals to the popular respect still felt for Sir Matthew 
Hale. 


“Tam extremely glad to have it in my power to cite a case 
decided in his time; for a wiser man, a better lawyer, or one 
who had a greater respect for the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, this country never produced.” * 

“The most learned man that ever adorned the bench—the- 
most even man that ever blessed domestic life—the most eminent 
man that ever advanced the progress of science—and also one of 
the best and most purely religious men that ever lived.” + 

“The never-to-be-forgotten Sir Matthew Hale, whose faith in 
Christianity is an exalted commentary upon its truth and reason- 
ableness, and whose life was a glorious example of its fruits, whose 
justice, drawn from the pure fountain of the Christian dispensa- 


* Speech of the Attorney-General on Eaton’s trial. 
+ Speech of the Attorney-General on Hone’s first trial. 
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tion, will be in all ages a subject of the highest reverence and 
admiration.” * 


The ordinary meaning of the word libel is a written (or 
pictorial) slander upon some person, and it was at one time 
thought that nothing could be a libel unless it reflected 
upon a particular individual. This doctrine, however, is 
quite exploded ; and the word has long been held to include 
seditious and immoral writings,—in short, all publications 
condemned by the law—which are accordingly punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, and till lately by infamous cor- 
poral punishment. With these there could, after the de- 
cision of Rex v. Taylor, be no doubt that books attacking 
Christianity were to be classed. So wide a meaning, indeed, 
has been given to the term “libel,” as almost to warrant 
Bentham’s definition of it—“ Anything which anybody at 
any time may be pleased to dislike for any reason.’ t 

In 1707, we find the Court of Queen’s Bench, cree a case 
of Regina v. Rudd,§ agreeing that “a crime that shakes re- 
ligion, as profaneness on the stage, is indictable ;’ though 
they held, contrary to the now well-established doctrine, || 
. that an obscene book is not indictable, but punishable only 
in the ecclesiastical courts. 

In 1729, the law as laid down by Sir M. Hale was re- 
cognized and expounded in Rex v. Woolston. That writer,] 
who was probably insane, maintained that the miracles of 
Jesus were to be interpreted as allegories, and attacked 
with vehemence and coarseness the idea of their literal 
truth. He nevertheless claimed to be a sincere Christian 


* Speech of the Attorney-General on Paine’s trial. 

++ Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, c. 73, § 9. 

+ So, too, Sir Francis Burdett, in his speech at Hone’s meeting on Dec, 29, 
1817, says—‘‘So uncertain is the law of libel that a man can hardly be able 
to tell in nine instances out of ten when he has or has not written a libel. 
Nay, a man who sets out with an avowed intention of writing a libel may fail 
of his object, though he means to break the law. .. . The plainest understand- 
ing can comprehend the meaning of burglary and murder—offences known to 
the common law of England; but there is no knowing what a libel means. It 
is an offence which carries with it the marks of its accursed origin as the inven- 

_ tion of the Star Chamber, founded upon musty remnants of the civil law, which 
is contrary to the genuine principles of the law of England.” 

§ Modern Reports, XI. 142. 

_ || Rex v. Curll: Strange’s Reports, II. 788. 


{ See Essays and Reviews: Essay VI. (3rd edit. p. 312); Trench on the 
_ Miracles (chapter on Assaults on the Miracles). 
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(and doubt seems still to hang over the truth of the claim), 
anxious only to relieve his religion from a burden which 
was likely to injure it. His position as a Fellow of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, attracted universal attention to his 
views, and it was thought necessary to prosecute him. He 
was convicted on four informations, and the Court of King’s 
Bench refused to grant a rule for a new trial* They would 
not even allow the question whether an infidel publication - 
was criminal to be debated; but, whilst fully upholding 
the positions laid down in Taylor’s case, declared that they 
did not intend that the law should extend to disputes be- 
tween learned men on controverted points of religion. The 
value of this exception would, however, appear to be small : 
who is to decide, and how, on a writer’s claims to “ learn- 
ing ;’ and with what consistency can a point be held to be 
otherwise than controverted, when the prisoner’s offence has 
actually been the controverting it ? 

Mr. Chitty, in his work on Criminal Law, sums up the 
result of Woolston’s case in the three following propositions : 
1. It is illegal to write against Christianity in general. 

2. It is illegal to write against any of its evidences or 
doctrines, so as to manifest a design to undermine it alto- 
gether. 

3. It is not illegal to write on controverted points, even 
though some of the evidences may be affected by so doing. 

In 1767, Sir M. Hale’s principle of Christianity being a 
part of the law itself was recognized in Evans’ case, Lord 
Mansfield declaring that “the essential principles of sree 
religion are part of the common law.” 

Peter Annett, a native of Liverpool, was convicted, in- 
1762, of a blasphemous libel in a weekly paper called “ The 
Free Inquirer.” In consideration of his pleading guilty, 
“of his poverty, of his having confessed his errors in an 
affidavit, of his being seventy years old, and of some symp- 
toms of wildness that appeared on his inspection in court,” 
we readt{ that the court—with almost criminal leniency— 
“declared they had mitigated their intended sentence to 
the following” trivial penalties : “To be imprisoned in New- 
gate for a month, to stand twice in the pillory with a paper 


* Strange’s Reports, II. 882; Fitzgibbon’s Reports, p. 64. 
+ Ubi supra, + W. Blackstone’s Reports, I, 395. 
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on his forehead inscribed ‘Blasphemy,’ to be sent to the 
House of Correction to hard labour for a year, to pay a fine 
of 6s. 8d., and to find security, himself in £100 and two 
sureties in £50 each, for his good behaviour during life.” 
Verily, the tender mercies of the righteous are cruel! The 
sturdy septuagenarian lived through it all, and survived to 


‘1778. 


Paine’s' “Age of Reason” provoked more than one prose- 
cution. The author himself for the publication of the second 
part of that work, Williams and Daniel Isaac Eaton for the 
publication of the third part, were proceeded against ; the 
two former prosecutions being conducted by Lord Erskine 
and set on foot by the Society for the Suppression of Vice.* 
Lord Kenyon, in Williams’ case, lays down, like Hale and 
Mansfield, that “the Christian religion is part of the law of 
the land.”+ ; 

In 1820, a man of the name of Davidson was indicted for 
a blasphemous libel. On his trial he employed no counsel, 
but conducted his own defence, alleging as his reason for 
so doing that “no barrister will undertake and uphold an 
honest defence in a cause like mine.” The Judge interposed 
with a threat; but the undaunted prisoner replied, “My 
Lord, if you have your dungeon ready, I will give you the 
key.” His lordship at once fined him £20. At a subse- 
quent stage of his defence, Davidson said—“The Deist is 
anathematized because he cannot believe that some tradi- 
tions handed down among the Jews and Christians are a 
divine revelation, not only superior to the several revela- 
tions possessed by the Turks, the Brahmins, the Hindoos 


. and many others, but the only genuine and authentic reve- 


lation in existence. Now it so happens that the Deist con- 
siders this collection of ancient tracts to contain sentiments, 
stories and representations, totally derogatory to the honour 
of God, destructive to pure principles of morality, and op- 
posed to the best interests of society.” For this speech he 


* The visit of Lord Erskine to Williams’ distressed family, his consequent 
appeal to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, their mercilessness and his 
consequent cancel of their retainer, are too well known to need narration 
here. The case reminds us of that of Holland, a bookseller in Oxford Street, 
whose wife’s distress at his sufferings, when confined in Newgate for having in 
the course of his business sold Paine’s ‘‘ Letter to the Addressers,” caused her 
death. See Gent. Mag. LXIII. 773. 

— + Howell’s State Trials, XX VI. 669. 
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was fined £40. He afterwards remarked, “The bishops are 
generally sceptics.” The Judge again fined him £40, justly 
deeming an insult to the episcopate to be at least as blas- 
phemous as a mere attack on Christianity, and twice as 
heinous as contempt for the dignity of a court of justice. 
His right to inflict these fines was confirmed on appeal by 
the Court of King’s Bench.* 

It might be thought that the protection thus given to 
Christianity by the common law was sufficiently strong 
and sufficiently comprehensive ; but the legislature thought 
otherwise. They had already had one shot—long previously 
fired and forgotten—at the demon of heterodoxy, in their 
law (passed May 2, 1648) to punish blasphemy and heresy. 
This enacted that “those that say that the bodies of men 
shall not rise again after they are dead,..... in case the 
indictment be found, and he shall not upon his trial abjure 
his said error, shall suffer the pains of death as in case of 
felony, without benefit of clergy ;’ and that persons main- 
taining “that all men may be saved, or that man by nature 
hath free will to turn to God,” should be imprisoned until 
they found two securities that they would so maintain no 
more. The lapse of time had introduced bolder heresies, 
and they were now to aim at higher game. ‘Accordingly, 
the Stat. 9 & 10 Wm. III. c. 32 was passed, which enacts 
that any person who has been educated in, or has made 
profession of, Christianity, who shall either (1) maintain 
that there are more gods than one, (2) deny any person of the 
Trinity to be God, (3) deny the Christian religion to be true, 
or (4) deny the Scriptures to be of divine authority, shall 
for the first offence be rendered incapable of holding any 
office ; and for the second offence shall be rendered incapa- 
ble of bringing any action, of being a guardian, an executor, 
a legatee, or a purchaser of land, and suffer three years’ 
imprisonment. This Statute did not abolish, or even lessen, 
the punishments to which a blasphemer was liable at the 
common law, but added to them a cumulative one.t By 
Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 160, this Act was repealed so far as it 
related to Unitarians, but otherwise it is still in force. 
Though useful as an argument in terrorem, it does not seem 


* Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, III. 329, ; 
+ Rex v. Carlile. Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, III. 161, 
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to have been of much active value. It is said that about 
1732, when the Dissenters were preparing their first appli- 
cation to Parliament for a repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, Mandeville and some other Antitrinitarians, wishing 
to profit by the momentary direction of the public mind to 
theological subjects, set.on foot an edition of Servetus’s 
Christianisma Restitutio, The Government of the day took 
the alarm, and threatened to enforce the Statute unless the 
edition, about half of which was by that time printed off, 
were suppressed. The offenders naturally yielded.* 

It may be well to note that “blasphemy and offences 
against religion” are amongst the crimes removed, by 5 and 
6 Vict. c. 38, sec. 1, out of the jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace and the Recorders of boroughs. For other legal details 
relating to these offences, which it is unnecessary to note - 
here (among them, powers for destroying copies of the libel), 
reference may be made to Stats. 60 Geo. III. and 1 Geo. IV. 
e. 9, and 11-Geo. IV. and 1 Wm. IV. ¢. 73. 

It would appear that England enjoys the honour of being 
(with the exception of such of the United States as have 
adopted her common law) the only country that has thus 
taken the gospel under her protection, and fancied it neces- 
sary to help the Omnipotent to support the revelation He 
has given. The law of Prussia punishes “gross blasphemies 
of God publicly uttered and giving general offence,” with 
imprisonment for from two to six months ; and revilings of 
any religious communities allowed by the State, or disturb- 
ances of divine service, are visited with a severer punish- 
ment. The Austrian code declares that “whosoever shall 
‘blaspheme God in speeches, writings or actions, or shall by 
the indecent abuse of vessels used for divine service, or 
otherwise by actions, speeches or writings, publicly mani- 
fest contempt for religion,” shall be punished according to 
the “degree of scandal occasioned, and the degree of malice 
in the offender,” with heavy imprisonment for any period 
between one year and ten years. The distinction is never- 
theless obvious between enactments like these, giving a just 
protection to the religious feelings of the majority and to 
the general tranquillity, and the restraints upon discussion 
set by the English law in the manner we have traced. “In 


* Protestant Dissenters’ Mag., I. 119. 
Q2 
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the laws of no country with which we are acquainted,” with 
the exceptions above stated, “is it declared to be a crime 
simply to deny” in published writing “the doctrines of 
natural or revealed religion ; offences of this class being in- 
variably made to consist in the use of indecent railing or 
scurrilous language on such subjects.” * 

A somewhat recent example of the collateral effects of 
this doctrine of our law is to be found in the case of Briggs 
v. Hartley.+ There a testator had given a legacy as a prize 
for the best essay “on the subject of Natural Theology, 
treating it as a science, and demonstrating the truth, har- 
mony and infallibility of the evidence on which it is founded, 
and the perfect accordance of such evidence with reason ; 
also demonstrating the adequacy and sufficiency of natural 
theology, when so treated and taught as a science, to con- 
stitute a true, perfect and philosophical system of universal 
religion (analogous to other universal systems of science, 
such as astronomy, &c.), founded on immutable facts and 
the works of creation, and beautifully adapted to man’s 
reason and nature, and tending, as other sciences do, but in 
a higher degree, to improve and elevate his nature, and to 
render him a wise, happy and exalted being.” The legality 
of this bequest was disputed ; and the Vice-chancellor, on 
a suit being instituted (A.D. 1850), declared— doubtless 
remembering the irreligious tendency of the Bridgewater 
Treatises—that he “could not conceive that the bequest was 
at all consistent with Christianity, and therefore it must 
fail.” So, too, in the case of the publication of a Deistical 
treatise, the liability to criminal prosecution is not the only 
effect of these rules of our law ; they seriously affect many 
civil rights. .The printer of such a book cannot recover for 
his labour ;} the publisher of it cannot protect his copyright 


* Sixth Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, 1841. It is presumed 
that it was ‘‘in the use of indecent railing” that the criminality of Proudhon’s 
Gospel Annotated lay. In January, 1866, the publishers of that work were 
sentenced at Paris, the one to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 300 francs, 
the other to a fine of 1800 francs. The printer was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and 300 franes’ fine. Since the above article was written, the 
editor of the Berlin Kladderadatsch has been sentenced to eight days’ im- 
prisonment for ridiculing in his paper Roman Catholicism, 


+ Law Journal Reports, XIX. 416. 


+ Poplett v. Stockdale (Ryan and Moody’s Reports, p. 837). See Clay v. 
Yates (Law Journal Reports, XXV. Exch, 237), shewing that a printer, who 
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against piratical infringement ;* and the bookseller cannot 
enforce payment of the price from the purchaser of a copy.+ 
When Dr. Priestley{ brought an action against the hundred 
for the damages which he had sustained by the destruction 
of his house and library at Birmingham by an incendiary 
mob, part of the property destroyed was shewn to have con- 
sisted of unpublished manuscripts. It was said on behalf 
of the hundred, as diminishing the value of the damage 
done, that Priestley was in the habit of publishing works of 
a seditious tendency. Chief Justice Eyre said that if any 
evidence to that effect were offered, he should hold it to be 
admissible. The case of an author of (legally speaking) 
blasphemous works is precisely similar ; in the event of his 
manuscripts being lost, injured or destroyed, he will have a 
legal remedy for the value of the paper only. 

The expediency of such a legal check on discussion de- _ 
pends on two questions: (1) whether it is wise to restrain 
any opinions by law; and if so, (2) whether the opinions 
prohibited in the particular instance are such, and only such, 
as ought to be restrained. The former of these questions 
has received a complete and satisfactory answer in Mr. J.S. 
Mill’s essay on Liberty, and it is useless to repeat the argu- 
ments of a work so well known to all those interested in 
politico-legal inquiries. - It is here sufficient to say in brief, 
that if an opinion be true—and of none can fallible man 
declare with certainty that it is false—no good end can be 
attained by its suppression ; whilst if it be false, to prohibit 
its free discussion is to prevent that satisfactory and final 
refutation of it, and that active conviction in the minds of 
its opponents of the truth of their own views, which would 
otherwise be obtained. Nor is the effect of a prosecution 
always injurious to the obnoxious opinions ; it is not likely 
to incline the sufferer to look with favour on the creed of 
his prosecutors, and it is calculated to excite a popular 
sympathy with him which may easily develop into accept- _ 
ance of his views. When Eaton, who was sentenced in 1812 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment and to the pillory, under- 


on discovery of the nature of a libel stops the press, may recover for the work 
so far done. 

* Stockdale v, Onwhyn (Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, V. 173). 

+ Fores v. Johnes (Espinasse’s Reports, LY. 97). 
_ = See Stockdale v. Onwhyn, wbi supra. 
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went the latter part of his sentence, the populace, far from 
shewing the least incivility towards him, expressed the 
greatest indignation at his being condemned to appear there.* 
These prosecutions are generally. condemned by prudent 
contemporaries, even amongst men strongly attached to the 
national religion. We find, for instance, the then Bishop of 
Chichester urging that Woolston “ought not to be punished 
for being an infidel, nor for writing at all against the Chris- 
tian religion ;’ and Dr. Lardner saying in reply, “This 
appears to me a noble declaration. If the governors of the 
Church and civil magistrates had all along acted up to this 
principle, I think the Christian religion had been before 
now well-nigh universal.” Prof. Hey, too, declares that “it 
would have reflected more honour upon our religion and 
upon our civil government to have committed him to the 
care of his relations and friends, than to let him support 
himself in prison by the sale of his writings; and end his 
days in confinement.” This is a strong instance ; for there 
is no case in which we should less expect to find protests 
against a prosecution than that of Woolston. His literary 
standing and the remarkably great attention which his effu- 
sions had excited, marked him out as being a far more than 
ordinarily fit subject for attack ; and the bitterness of popu- 
lar feeling against himf gave little hope of his finding pro- 
tectors, especially amongst divines. 

Nor even if we were to admit the wisdom of setting limits 
to theological discussion, and to concede that the object 
sought by the setting of those limits would probably be 
furthered by a prosécution, could we reply affirmatively to 
the question whether the bounds appointed by our law are 
fit ones. The doctrine of the Trinity cannot be considered 
to be (like the being of God, or the immortality of the soul) 
a belief likely to have an influence on public morality, and 


* Speech of Mr. M. A. Taylor in the House of Commons, April 6, 1815. 
Eaton died Aug. 22, 1814. He had been eight times prosecuted by the Attor- 
ney-General for his publications: his last imprisonment was the one above 
mentioned. He was subsequently prosecuted for issuing a work called ‘ Eece 
Homo,” for which he suffered judgment to go by default; but was not brought 
up for judgment in consideration of his advanced years and his having given 
up the author. See Gent. Mag. LXXXIYV. II. 295. 

++ He was requested to leave off coming to the Chapter Coffee-house, for if 
he continued to come there the customers had resolved to leave it. Weekly 
News, June 5, 17380. 
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therefore entitled in some measure to the support of the 
State. Yet to impugn that doctrine is to attack the Chris- 
tianity which is part and parcel of our common law, and 
exposes the controversialist to the doom of a blasphemous 
libeller. 

In 1702, the Rev. Thomas Emlyn,* a Presbyterian minis- 
_ ter, was tried at Dublin for blasphemy in having published 
a work entitled, “A Humble Enquiry into the Scripture 
Account of Jesus Christ.” In this book he maintained 
Arian opinions, but in a most calm and reverential tone. 
The most offensive passage seems from the indictment to 
have been: “He must do homage to God the Father in 
delivering up his kingdom to Him ; and the very expression 
‘to God the Father’ makes it plain that there is no God the 
Son in the same sense or in the same supreme essence with 
the Father. So then Jesus Christ in his highest capacity 
being inferior to the Father, how can he be the same God 
to whom he is subject, or of the same rank and dignity? 
So that I may safely say..... that the blessed Jesus has 
declared himself not to be the Supreme God or equal to the 
Father.” No argument was delivered on the question whe- 
ther the positions maintained in the book amounted legally 
to blasphemy. Emlyn was sentenced to be imprisoned for 
a year, to pay a fine of £1000, and to remain in prison 
until it was paid. (On petition being made to the Lord 
Chancellor [Sir Richard Cox], he pronounced the fine ex- 
cessive, and reduced it to £70.) The Judge, in delivering 
this sentence, enlarged on its mildness, and, regretting 
perhaps the mistaken lenity of our law, told Emlyn that in 
Spain or Portugal he would have been burned. Again, in 
1711, Easter term, we find a case of Regina v. Clendon,} in 


_* See Biographia Britannica, art. Emlyn. 

+ Curll’s Case (Hargreaves’ State Trials, X. 93, app.) arguendo. The book 
I identify with ‘‘ Tractatus Philosophico-Theologicus de Persona. ... By John 
Clendon, of the Inner Temple, Esq.: London, 1710.” The writer is not very 
heterodox in his views; he holds Socinus’s humanitarianism to have been 
«certainly false Doctrine in him, and he might as well have deny’d the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures. That Socinus deny’d a Trinity of Persons was 
doubtless a great mistake” (p. 214). He seems to adopt a Sabellian or In- 
dwelling hypothesis, and expatiates in praise of the Statute of Wm. and Mary, 
which he praises as legislating in favour of his views, adding—apparently not 
ironically— ‘‘ this hath it done with a Lenity peculiar to Lay-Legislation. No 
direful Anathema denounced, nor Minatory Doom to Woes eternal ; but the gentle 
Penalty of Personal Disabilities only as to some outward things, just enough to 
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which a libel about the Trinity was prosecuted, nor was any 
doubt of its criminality raised. In 1727, Hall, the author 
of a book called, “A Sober Reply to the Merry Arguments 
about the Trinity,” was indicted for its publication.* Finally, 
in 1825, Lord Eldon, in a debate in the House of Lords on 
the Unitarian Marriage Bill, declared it as his firm opinion, 
without any of the characteristic doubts, that to impugn the 
doctrine of the Trinity was a crime punishable by the laws 
of this country ; and pointed out the inconsistency of giving 
any legal recognition to Unitarianism whilst this continued 
to be the case.+ The repeal, as previously mentioned in this 
article, of the statutory penalties against Antitrinitarianism 
did not in any way affect its criminality at common law. 
This point was unanimously decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench in Rex v. Waddington,} in which case Mr. Justice 
Best (let us hope, with quiet humour) laid it down, that 
“the Legislature, in passing the Act (53 Geo. III. ¢. 160), 
only thought of easing the consciences of Dissenters, and 


advertize the Gainsayer of his Error and admonish his return to the Scripture 
Verity” (p. 223). The only passage in the book which seems to me likely to 
have been the subject of the prosecution is—‘‘ Let us see how these Personali- 
ties assign’d by our Theologists and Philosophick Men will acquit themselves. 
The Act of Spiration whereby both Father and Son eternally breathe forth the 
Holy Ghost. What insipid, precarious stuff is here to found our Faith upon ! 
For the same One numerival Essence to beget and be begotten. For the Father 
to communicate the whole Divine Essence to the Son and yet entirely to retain 
the same Essence still. For the Father and the Son to communicate the-same 
whole Divine Essence to the Holy Ghost, and yet the same... to remain and 
be the Essence both of the Father and of the Son. These are surely very 
Inphilosophick and strange Conceits, of which men can have no Notion, no Idea; 
nay, they seem to imply Contradiction in the Divine Nature itself” (p. 190). 
Poetical justice inspires the hope that the ‘‘ gentle penalty,” whatever it were, 
which Clendon underwent, proved ‘‘enough to advertize” him ‘‘ of his error 
and admonish his return to the Scripture verity.” 

* Curll’s Case (Hargreaves’ State Trials, X. 93, app.); and Strange’s Reports, 
I. 416. Of Hall and his book I have been unable to learn any further parti- 
culars. 

+ Emlyn’s biographer asks if the net which caught him is fine enough to 
catch Bishops Pearson and Fowler; the former of whom, in his famed work on 
the Creed, says—‘‘ What the Father is, he is from none; what the Son is, he 
isfrom him, ‘The first is a Father by reason of his Son, but he is not God by 
reason of him; whereas the Son is not so only in regard of the Father, but also 
God by reason of the same.” And Bishop Fowler: ‘‘ Since the Father alone 
is a Being of the most absolute perfection, he having those perfections which 
the other two persons are incapable of having, he alone is God in the absolute 
highest sense.” Assuredly this is not the Athanasian doctrine of ‘none afore 
or after other, none greater or less than another.” 


t Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, I. 26. 
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not of allowing them to attempt to weaken the faith of 
members of the Church.” 

Priestley was fully aware of the danger to which his 
advocacy of Unitarian views exposed him. In his well- 
known epistolary passage of arms with Gibbon,* he attacks 
that writer's simulation of Christian belief, and declares it 
to be useless “as a method of screening you from the notice 
of the law, which is as hostile to me as it ts to you.” 

One case indeed is reported, Rex v. Keach, which con- 
fines the liberty of expression within limits far narrower 
than even these, the principle of the Judge’s ruling having 
apparently been, that doctrines contrary to the Prayer-book 
are libellous. It is, however, at best the decision of a single 
Judge sitting at Nisi Prius, and is wholly unsupported by 
other cases; for the passages indicted hardly fall within 
Hale’s “contumelious reproaches of the religion establisht.”. 
It is owing to this, its worthlessness as an authority, that 
we have not discussed it in its chronological order, prefer- 
ring to quote only cases which might give the reader accu- 
rate conceptions of the law. The particulars are these: 

._In October, 1664, Benjamin Keach was indicted at Ayles- 
bury, “for that he, being a seditious, heretical and schisma- 
tical person, .... did maliciously and wickedly .... write, 
print and publish .... one seditious and venemous book, 
entitled, The Child’s Instructor, or a New and Easy Primmer ; 
wherein are contained .... these damnable positions con- 
trary to the Book of Common Prayer: ...‘Q. Who are the 
right subjects of baptism? A. Believers, or godly men and 
women only, who can make confession of their faith and 
repentance. .... Q. What is the state of infants? A. Infants 
that die are members of the kingdom of glory, though they 
be not members of the visible church. Q. Do they then that 
bring in infants in a fleshly .... way err from the way of 
truth? A. Yea;... for they make not God’s holy word their 
rule, but do presume to open a door that Christ hath shut 
and none ought to open. And in another place, concerning 
true gospel ministers: ‘Christ hath not chosen the wise and 
prudent men after the flesh, not great doctors and rabbis ; 

~ not many mighty and noble, saith Paul, are called, but 


* Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, ed. 1796, I. 566. 
+ Hargreaves’ State Trials, II. 549. 
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rather the poor and despised, even tradesmen and such like, 
as was Matthew. .... And Christ’s true ministers have not 
their learning and wisdom from men, or from universities 
or human schools for human learning. Arts and sciences 
are not essential to making of a true minister, but the gifts 
of God which cannot be bought with silver and gold; and 
also as they have freely received the gift, so they do freely 
administer ; they do not preach for .. . filthy lucre ; they are 
not like the false teachers who.... eat the fat and clothe 
themselves with the wool, and kill them that are fed;.... 
also they are not lords over God’s heritage, they rule them 
not by force and cruelty, neither have they power to force 
and compel men to believe and obey their doctrines, but are 
only to persuade and intreat.’” 

The Judge caused to be read to the jury, conjointly with 
the libellous sentences, passages from the Prayer-book of an 
opposite tendency. Among the quotations in the indictment 
was one teaching the personal millenarian reign of Christ ; 
this assuredly was innocent, it being not opposed to, but 
only more explicit than, the statement from the Creed which 
the Judge linked with it. His comment on Keach’s Anti- 
peedo-baptist views was—“ He says that infants that die are 
members of the kingdom of glory ; he speaks this of infants 
in general, and so the child of a Turk or Heathen is made 
equal with the child of a Christian ;* but the Church hath 
otherwise determined.” Keach was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to a fortnight’s imprisonment ; to stand two hours in 
the pillory at Aylesbury, and two hours in that at Winslow 
where the book was then to be burned by the common 
hangman ; to pay a fine of £20, and to remain in gaol until 
he found surety for his good behaviour and his appearance 
at the next assizes to recant his doctrine. The whole sen- 
tence was carried out, and on “giving sufficient surety for 
his good behaviour he was set at liberty, but”—the reporter 
with simplicity adds—“ was never brought to make a recan- 
tation.” 

It is impossible for any theological writer to feel sure 
that the positions which he is attacking may not be among 
the “doctrines” legally held to be “ essential” to the Chris- 
tianity which is part and parcel of the common law. We 


* The italics are our own. 
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have seen it laid down in Rex v. Woolston that there 
is an exception of points which are controverted amongst 
learned men ; yet what doctrine (beyond mere questions of 
discipline) has been in all ages of Christianity the subject 
of more heresies—and therefore controversies—than that of 
the Trinity? Nor, again, is Lord Mansfield’s canon of the 
“essential principles of revealed religion” to be relied on 
as a protection; Locke and Newton are adduced by every 
Christian apologist as the brightest instances of our faith, 
yet to neither of them did the Trinity appear an essential 
doctrine—or a doctrine at all—of revealed religion.* Emlyn 
evidently thought that this doctrine fell within the legal ex- 
emptions ; for, using language very similar to that employed 
by the Judges in Woolston’s case, in a letter+ to the Chief 
Justice before sentence, he urges it necessary to “make a 
considerable difference between disputable errors which men 
of probity and learning are divided about, and scurrilous re- 
flections on the blessed Jesus ... which my soul shall ever 
abhor.” When we remember that it is also illegal to write 
‘against any of the evidences of Christianity, “so as to mani- 
- fest a design to undermine it altogether,” a question equally 
difficult arises—Which evidences are judicially considered 
unimportant, which so essential that to confute them is to 
undermine the temple of our faith? To the well-read theo- 
logian it must be at once evident that, from the widely 
varying grounds on which different writers prefer to base 
the authority of Christianity, to expound one, and depre- 
ciate or abandon to the foe another, department of the evi- 
dences, must in the eyes of some school be an act of hostility 
to the only sure foundation of the faith. 

The thinker whose belief in Christianity is based on a 
conviction of the identity of its doctrines with those to 
which the highest Reason leads us, may undervalue the 
‘arguments drawn from the events which attended its origin 
in Judea. He will regard this internal testimony to its 
divinity as superior to one based on a balance of conflicting 
contingencies of error, on narratives whose evidential autho- 
- rity decays of necessity in proportion to their age—a seem- 
ing race between time and truth, with the odds against the 


-* Tt is obvious that Lord Mansfield did not mean by ‘‘ essential,” essential 
to salvation. 


+ Biog. Britann. loco cit. 
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latter. With Dr. Newman,* he will say, “The [external] 
evidence for revealed doctrine is so built up on probabilities, 
that I do not see what is to introduce it into a civilized 
community where reason has been cultivated to the utmost, 
and argument is the test of truth”. Yet to men of the 
school of Whately and Paley, so to disregard the miracles 
would seem to be to undermine religion altogether. Such 
philosophical religion they consider but an irreligious phi- 
losophy, deeming that the things of faith are beyond the 
search of any powers of the human mind or soul, and must 
be taught us from without. Natural religion is but “one 
guess amongst many,” worthless (say they) until it is proved, 
and in miracle lies the only possible proof. Hence such a 
thinker would appear to them to destroy the one basis of 
the faith, and to fall within the penalties of the law ; which 
they might accordingly invoke against him.f On the other 
hand, they must in his eyes be planting Christianity on a 
foundation at best frail, and, to many minds, of little weight. 
Coleridge, t indeed, declared that the perusal of Paley’s Evi- 
dences had converted one of his friends to Deism. By 
carrying the external-evidence theory to the furthest, we 
arrive at startling doctrines as to the irreligiousness of in- 
tellect and the intrinsic unreasonableness of Christianity. A 
writer who should say, “The Christian teachings must seem 
false to every logical mind, and every man of intellect and 
virtue will unhesitatingly reject them,” would be looked on 
by all as an infidel clearly hable to punishinent for his blas- 
phemy. Yet, were he in his defence to quote the statements 
of Dr. Pusey—“ So far from a highly intellectual age being 
a favourable atmosphere for the gospel, intellect, like every 
mere natural power, is, unless so far as Christ subdues it 
to himself, in nécessary antagonism to the gospel, both as a 
whole and in its parts..... Pure intellect, unpenetrated by 
faith, is in more special antagonism to God than even in- 
tellect imbruted in sensual sins”§—could we draw any real 


* Loss and Gain, p. 841. 

+ All have not the confidence of Erskine, who in prosecuting Williams de- 
clared that he did not dread the reasonings of Deists against Christianity, for 
the novel reason (Acts v. 39) that ‘‘as was said by its divine Author, if it be 
of God, it will stand.” ; ; 


t+ Thom’s Life of Blanco White, I. 419. 
§ Christian Faith and the Atonement, pp. 18, 21. 
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distinction between the views of the divine and those of 
- the blasphemer? Surely, then, not even this school of 
theologians can look upon the present state of the law of 
libel with perfect confidence in their safety. 

To sum up in a few words the result of our inquiries. 
By precedent on precedent, it is now well established that 
the English law recognizes the doctrines of Christianity as 
in some sense a part of itself, and regards every attempt 
to injure their credit as an attempt to subvert its own 
authority, and will punish it as such. hat dogmas it 
ranks amongst the protected doctrines, and what it leaves 
open as fairly points of controversy, is uncertain. High 
legal opinions, and a chain of Nisi-Prius decisions, warrant 
us in stating that the Deity of the three Persons of the 
Trinity must be placed in the former class ; of no doctrine 
contradicted by the Liturgy for the time being established 
cam we be positively sure that it ranks in the former class, 
though the legitimation and recognition of Nonconforming 
worship by the Toleration Act and by much successive 
_ legislation would always be a weighty argument in favour 
of the law’s lenity. The evidences which form the founda- 
tions of Christianity are of course as much entitled to pro- 
tection as its doctrines, and must not be subverted. What 
evidences are fundamental, and as such protected, is uncer- 
tain; Christian apologists answer with discordant voices, 
and seem each to.the other as traitorous destroyers. This 
alone is settled, that miracles must be allowed as true and 
literal, whatever be thought of their evidentiary weight. 

Surely it is not groundlessly that we fear lest, in the 
present era of theological unrest and inquiry, some occasion 
may arise when the spirit of persecution will, to the dis- 
grace of our boasted liberty—to the disgrace of our Chris- 
tianity—to the disgrace of our controversial divines, invoke 
to the aid of weak defenders of the faith the sword of these 
antique laws. During the last few years, the trials of Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson, and the mock trial of Bishop 
Colenso, have shewn that, though the educated laity and 
the intellectual leaders of the clergy are on the side of 
liberty, the mass—alike amongst Conformists and Noncon- 
formists—are not yet Protestant enough to recognize the 
right of private judgment. The inquisitor of old is not 
dead, but may still be met—a little less truthful and a little 
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less honest than of yore—in our religious newspapers and 
on our religious platforms.* The recent failures of every 
prosecution of heretics may damp, but will not quench, the 
zeal of the mob. They are prevented by the law from per- 
secuting, but by nature from abandoning the attempt. They 
recall to us the memorable words of a great divine : 


“St. Paul... gives an account of his own conduct. . . in these 
words, ‘Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men ; 
whereas .. . if some who profess to succeed him were to give an 
account of their own conduct, it must be in a quite contrary 
strain, ‘ Knowing the terrors of this world, and having them in 
our power, we do not persuade men, but force their outward pro- 
fession against their inward persuasion.’ ... If the very essence 
of God’s worship be spirit and truth ; if religion be virtue and 
charity under the belief of a Supreme Governor and Judge ; if 
true real faith cannot be the effect of force; and if there can be 
no reward where there is no willing choice ; then in all or any 
of these cases to apply force or flattery, worldly pleasure or pain, 
is to act contrary to the interests of true religion, as it is plainly 
opposite to the maxims upon which Christ founded his kingdom 
—to choose the motives which are not of this world to support 
a kingdom which is not of this world.” 


CouRTNEY KENNY. 


* “T could draw a picture—the generic picture, I may say—of a writer of 
almost this class. I could exhibit the peculiar countenance which a diseased 
state of feeling, tending to persecution, presents under a variety of modifica- 
tions. I could sketch the writer when he is ‘much pained,’, when he is 
‘filled with amazement and sorrow,’ and when he begins to look wildly for 
detached texts to right and left. In the high paroxysms which I have seen, 
under circumstances more favourable to the development of this disease, I have 
observed the pain and amazement dissolve the zealous person into tears, then 
lead him to fasting and flagellation, and ultimately strengthen the weakness of 
his human compassion, so as to enable him to attend the execution of the un- 
fortunate being who caused the ‘ pain and amazement.’””—Blaneco White: Law 
of Anti-religious Libel Reconsidered, p. 41. Dublin, 1834, 


+ Bishop Hoadley : Sermon on Zhe Nature of Christ's Kingdom. 
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IV.—OUR POSITION. 


By a UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 


[It is but due to the Editor to thank him for the liberality 
which allows the insertion of an article, expressing views often 
very different from his own, though held by many in our Church. 
H. A. B.] 


It is a sad moment in the history of any sect or party, 
when a misgiving has for the first time crossed it, that its 
members can no longer act together as a united body. They 
may have fought side: by side on many a contested field— 
they may have shared the same dangers, and triumphed in 
the same success. But times and circumstances have 


changed ; they are no longer bound together by a pressure 


from without, and any want of real unity within becomes 
fatally apparent. 

In the world of politics, this disruption and severance of 
parties brings with it much individual bitterness and pain ; 

-but in politics there is a constant change and shifting 
and reforming, so that there is always the probability, or 
at least the hope, of rejoining old colleagues and knitting 
again old ties. But in the religious world this can hardly 
be the case. If once a sect falls asunder, each portion of it 
takes, as it were, an orbit of its own, and can expect no 
re-union with what it leaves. The original cause of sepa- 
ration may indeed, as time goes on, seem small or trivial ; 
but new associations have arisen, a new history is unrolling, 
and the honoured forms of the departed, to whom the move- 
ment owed its life, ever keep stern guard against concession 
or compromise. 

How vain we feel it to hope for a are-union of the Churches 
of the East and West, of any of the Protestant Churches 
with the Church of Rome, of any of the Dissenting Churches 
with the Church of England, of any one of the Dissent- 
ing Churches with another! Which will give up its tradi- 
tions, or remould its formulas, or modify its system, for the 
sake of unity? Men may come and men may go, but 
churches remain, true to their colours, till they die down 
from inanition or are crushed out by tyranny. 

Hence it is that there is something unspeakably sad in 
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the prospect of a Church divided against itself, and presently 
to be torn apart. If only the external pressure had con- 
tinued, there would have been no time, no need, to think 
about first principles. But there, nevertheless, have lain 
those principles germinating, and now they force away and 
split up all, that rests above them. The Catholic theory 
and the Protestant theory in the Church of England,—they 
have co-existed for some three hundred years, but can they 
co-exist much longer? or would they have co-existed so 
long, had not questions of Church property and of State 
influence complicated the problem ? 

‘And how is it to be with us, and that little group of 
churches, wherein for nearly a hundred years Unitarian 
doctrines have been preached? Is it the case that, while 
in times of civil disability we could act together heartily, 
we now, in these more peaceful days, spend our force in 
wrangling among ourselves, and preparing for a future of 
disunion ? 

Well, perhaps it is inevitable. With us two distinct ten- 
dencies have always been at work. Each in some wise 
checking and restraining the excesses of the other, these 
divergences of aim have hitherto led to no serious discord, 
to no insuperable difficulty. But this is so no longer. 
Controversy has blazed too hotly. Angry and bitter words 
have excited replies as angry and as bitter. A policy of 
conciliation is indeed still possible, but can we hope for it ? 
And should that fail, there will be for the minority the 
choice of being compelled to assume what appears to them 
an essentially false position, or of withdrawing from all 
connection with those who would coerce them. 

Let us trace as briefly as possible the causes, from which 
our present difficulty has sprung. 

All through the eighteenth century, the English Presby- 
terian churches, bound as they were by no stringent creed, 
and rarely meeting in Presbytery, Council or Synod, began 
to drift further and further from the orthodox doctrines of 
Christendom. There was no strictly enforced standard of 
faith within the church itself, nor any effective public 
opinion outside its walls. And so, through the various 
shades of Arianism, they passed on to a Unitarianism of 
a very decided colour. 

Here the drifting ceased. The more orthodox members 
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of their congregations had already left them to join the 
Independents, and Unitarianism was the doctrine in nearly 
every existing Presbyterian chapel. Such was the result 
of their practical freedom from external or internal control. 

Meanwhile another movement had set in, and its strong 
current hastened on the slow Presbyterian drifting. It was 
a definitely Unitarian movement, concerning itself distinctly 
with points of doctrine and of controversy. Its origin seems 
rather in the Church of England than among the Presby- 
terians, and may perhaps be said to date from the time, 
when Lindsey, leaving his vicarage at Catterick, built the 
-first avowedly Unitarian chapel in England. Priestley, 
himself originally an Independent, and some others, were 
also taking up the cause with vigour, and for a short time 
the spread of Unitarian opinions was so rapid as to alarm 
the Evangelicals.* ; 

But the first force of the movement was soon spent. Its 
leaders had entangled it with much that was unpopular 
in both politics and philosophy. It was supposed to have 
a Deistic leaning. It was said to be in relationship with 
the Jacobins at Paris. The Evangelical revival carried away 
the sympathies of the timid and devout. And later on, the 
secession of Coleridge and the influence of his teaching 
gave another blow to Unitarianism. 

Meanwhile Unitarians and Presbyterians worked har- 
moniously together, recognizing no difference, and called 
by either name. No doubt some old Presbyterians cared 
but little for the Unitarian controversy ; and many new 
Unitarians, who had joined from other. churches, cared as 
_ little for the past history of the quaint old meeting-house. 
But, on the one hand, the converts who joined were Uni- 
tarians ; and, on the other hand, most of the chapels in 
which they met were Presbyterian. So each section had 
added something to the well-being and stability of the 
whole. Each section, moreover, had insensibly gained in 
some other respects from the very fact of union. Scarcely 
any Unitarian, however dogmatic might be his own creed, 
but would shrink from imposing it on another, or from 


* John Newton, of Olney, writes in 1775: ‘‘I fear Socinianism spreads 
rapidly amongst us, and bids fair to be the prevailing scheme in this land, 
especially with those who profess to be the thinking part.” —Newton’s Works, 
Vol Tip. 275, 
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fettering, by new and stricter trust-deeds, that property 
which he enjoyed because it had been so loosely fettered 
in the past.+ He had learned from Presbyterian tradition a 
generous trust towards others. And from him, in turn, the 
Presbyterian might learn the vast importance of religious 
conviction, and of steady anchorage to a theological faith. 
No longer now a mere decayed and lifeless sect of English 
Puritanism, the Presbyterians, as a branch of the Unitarian 
Church, could claim alliance with great thinkers and divines 
of former ages, and with the existing Unitarian churches in 
America and Transylvania. 

Thus united, these two influences (for the distinction, 
ceasing to be personal, soon became one of tendeney of 
thought,) were now brought to bear on practical and poli- 
tical reforms. The abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill, the University Reform Bills, and other similar measures, 
in which Unitarians took an active part, employed their 
energy and filled up their interests. If they were no longer, 
on account of their faith, to form one of the Three Deno- 
minations, still from their own ground they could fight in 
the Nonconformist battle, or, if need be, hold their own 
against Nonconformist bigotry. But whenever practical 
work grew slack, the old rival tendencies in the denomina- 
tion (call it as you will) became evident. ach political 
success seemed rather to depress and demoralize the victors. 
Our old families began to drop off and disappear. Some 
disliked the odium attaching to the name of Unitarian. 
Some considered that, if the cause of religious liberty was 
won, they might fairly retire from a disagreeable post. 
Some were impatient of Dissent, and many were pecularly 
sensible to the claims of society and the Church of England. 

Nor did new converts now come in, as once they did. 
Unitarian missions to the poor were feebly started and 
feebly carried on. There was a want of vitality somewhere, 
and the various members of the body, as in the old fable, 
threw each the blame upon the other. One was too theo- 
logical—and what the poor wanted was religion, and not 
theology. One was too undogmatic—and what the rich 
wanted as a preservative from Conformity was a definite 
dogmatic training. One was too advanced in his views, 
and frightened quiet people away. One was too little ad- 
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vanced in his views, and repelled every man of enlighten- 
ment and spirit. 

At intervals these opposing opinions met+in combat. 
Generally ati some small provincial gathering of ministers, 
the grave question would be mooted, whether the mission 
or tract society, or whatever it might be, should henceforth 
be called “ Unitarian Christian” or “Christian” only. Pro- 
bably the whole time of the meeting would be taken up 
in acrimonious discussion ; and whatever might be the re- 
sult, it was pretty certain that the prosperity of the society 
or mission itself would not be materially enhanced. 

During the past year, however, the contest has been 
transferred to a wider field, and involves a serious issue. 
A well-known and influential minister, taking alarm at 
some rather sceptical views which had here and there been 
promulgated, announced his intention of bringing forward ~ 
a resolution at the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
_ Unitarian Association, to define the meaning which the 

word Unitarian should henceforth bear. This resolution 
was generally unpopular, and received no large support.* 
But the discussion to which the proposal gave rise bore a 
quite unexpected fruit. A small meeting of ministers and 
laymen was previously held at Nottingham, and while pro- 
testing against the forthcoming resolution, it protested no 
less against the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
as representing the English Presbyterian body. It was 
argued that we had no doctrinal bond of union, that our 
churches were free churches, and that no free church ought 
to subscribe to a doctrinal Association. Some six churches, 
_ it was discovered, had committed this indiscretion, and it 
was resolved to deprive them of the opportunity of again 
compromising themselves. Ifthe British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association would consent to alter its Rules, so as 
to prevent any congregational representation for the future, 
a new Association might be formed on a purely undogmatic 
basis, which might unite and represent the various liberal 
congregations. 


* So long as any one calls himself a Christian and a Unitarian, professing 
the worship of God the Father in the name of Christ, he surely is a member 
of the Unitarian Church. Within that Church we may rightfully combat low 
humanitarian views of Christ, but we cannot consistently exclude any who 
would belong to it, or establish any creed beyond the two names, which testify 

- that we have a common ground of worship, 
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Of course to this plan there was some considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of many active members of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. They neither wished 
to curtail their own influence, or the free choice of those 
congregations, who were disposed to join them. On the 
other hand, to give up the right of congregational repre- 
sentation was to give up a right, which had been but little 
used. The undogmatic party promised, as individuals, a 
large support to the Unitarian Association, which hitherto 
they had not deemed it consistent to afford. And, finally, 
they threw out the not obscure hint, that if the Association 
did not modify their constitution, the new Association would 
at once place itself in a position of rivalry, which would 
practically divide the denomination. 

Was it, then, to be peace or war? The mixed Committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Unitarian Association 
have decided for peace, and have, it is understood, recom- 
mended that the Rule, allowing the representation of con- 
gregations, should be rescinded. 

Such, shortly, but not perhaps unfairly, stated, is the 
position in which to-day we find ourselves. Now the ques- 
tion at issue is really this—What is and should be our 
basis of union? Granting that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which is really a Missionary Asso- 
ciation, could not be made a good Representative Assembly, 
is such an Assembly either possible or desirable when taking 
as its charter of three points (as explained by Mr. Marti- 
neau in No. XIII. of this Review), 

1. A basis of union as broad as Christianity ; 

2. An unconditional refusal of special doctrinal names ; 

3. An openness to progressive change ? 

One chief plea for such a bond of union is founded on 
the matter of property. It is said that our Church property 
came to us Unitarians, because the Presbyterian Trusts 
were altogether open, and that we have no right to call our 
churches by any doctrinal name, or let them join any doc- 
trinal Association. In other words, our first duty is as 
trustees of property. If this were so, it might well be ques- 
tioned whether it would not be better to give up such pro- 
perty altogether, and not- make our position, as a living 
Church, rest on our ownership of a certain number of red- 
brick Presbyterian chapels. 
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But the fact is otherwise. Our property has been con- 

firmed to us by law, without any limitations whatever ; and 
it has even been doubted, though perhaps not on absolutely 
conclusive ground, whether, after five-and-twenty years of 
Unitarian tenure, a Unitarian minority could be deprived 
of any chapel. 
_ But if it be argued, that the duty of the Trustee to carry 
out the original trust-deed is at least a moral one, the case 
becomes more awkward still. The proposed assembly is 
at least to be nominally Christian, and some of the old 
trust-deeds are so wide that a congregation of Deists might 
worship there. Others, again, are so narrow, that an ortho- 
dox catechism is required to be taught; and one or two 
others have a distinctively Unitarian trust. 

This plea, then, of respect for trust property will not fairly 
hold, for it cannot be consistently maintained. But, again, 
this plea may be swept entirely away in the most summary 
manner. A number of Unitarians meeting for Unitarian 
worship form a Unitarian congregation or church, even 
though (what we by no means admit) they had but a life 
interest in their chapel property. Their bond of union is 
with similar Unitarian churches on the ground of a common 
faith, not with similar occupiers of property on the ground 
of a common tenure. A church is built up of the affections 
and faiths of men, not of the handiwork of carpenters and 
bricklayers. 

But, no doubt, if an undogmatic basis of union be not a 
matter of absolute law and justice, it may yet be a matter 
of religious sentiment, or of sectarian expediency. 

How deep and generous the religious sentiment may be, 
is shewn in the following passage from a note to a sermon 
of the Rey. J. Hamilton Thom : 


“A doctrinal Association, declared by its name and by its 
constitution to have its work in the field of controversial theo- 
logy, cannot undertake to represent the spiritual unity of all 
Christian hearts. All its members would admit that multitudes 
belong to the Church of Christ who cannot belong to their Asso- 
ciation. A Unitarian Association may come in time to be co- 
extensive with the Church of Christ; but if it claimed now to 
represent the Church of Christ, it could only be on the principle 
that Christianity was an Orthodoxy and that Unitarianism was 
the Orthodoxy, a principle that would not be maintained by a 
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single member of the present British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. It is only natural, therefore, that a number of per- 
sons who are members of that Association, and as individuals 
would remain so, should desire a Church, and if possible a Name, 
which would indicate to the rest of the Christian world that they 
do not identify theological opinions, which at present could only 
constitute a sect, with the essence of Christian fellowship. This 
could be effected, fully and peaceably, by simply establishing a 
Church professing to be Christian, which did not identify itself 
with any orthodoxy whatever, and might consist of constituent 
Churches not agreeing in their views of doctrine, but agreeing 
in this, that Jesus Christ was to them the Revealer of God in a 
sense so high and peculiar as to justify them in calling them- 
selves by his name. The form or shadow of such a Church 
existed for nearly two hundred years, until it was recently ob- 
scured by a hybrid name, in the Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” * 


Nothing can apparently be clearer or more beautiful; but 
is it, when we breathe upon it, more substantial than the 
fair frost-work of a winter morning ? 

How can any Association represent “the spiritual unity 
of all Christian hearts’? That there is such a unity is 
indeed most true, but it eludes all outward associations, all 
external forms. They, 


Whose one bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the world, 


are of all climes and every faith. Nay, though some have 
never heard the name of Christ, the spirit of God may have 
breathed upon them, and the unacknowledged Christ may 
yet dwell in their inner hearts. But this unity of spirit is 
known of God alone. You cannot by any token of ereed, 
or sacrament, or ritual, tell off those, whose Christian fel- 
lowship is a reality, from those, with whom it is a name or 
a pretence. 

If, then, “the spiritual unity of all Christian hearts” 
cannot be the practical bond of external organization, can 
the mere name of Christian prove more efficacious? Can 
you form a worshipping church on the ground of Christianity 
alone? or can you form an Association of churches or Church 

, union on that simple basis ? 


* The Church of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus: One Fold and One Shep- 
herd, A Discourse. Whitfield, 1866. 
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Mr. Martineau apparently believes that you can have a 
worshipping church, or a congregation of worshippers, all 
holding different views of Christianity. At least he says: 


“Nor is there anything to prevent such a church, as it lives 
on, becoming in its own history an epitome of Christian thought 
in its entire development ; instead of taking the custody of de- 
tached truth, and forming, or deforming, itself by partial contem- 
‘plations. And though it is chiefly im succession that it becomes 
the home of differing theologies, and enriches its life by sympa- 
thies beyond the present, yet, as the links of change are continu- 
ous, the varieties of belief must also learn to co-exist : and how- 
ever logically impossible it may be for Trinitarian and Unitarian 
to worship together, it is certain that they practically did so in 
the mixed congregations of the transition period. In such mutual 
adjustments of piety and charity, as well as in pledges given to 
the past and the future for largeness of thought and sympathy, 
there is a moral discipline infinitely preferable to any neatness 
and rigour of intellectual consistency.” 


Now, as a matter of fact, the Trinitarian Presbyterians 
went off to the Independents as soon as the Unitarianism 
of the chapels became too obvious ; and no less certain is it 
that, on either side, there would be a gain in religious ear- 
nestness by the necessary separation. But conceive it other- 
wise. Is the minister to ignore all disputed points of doc- 
trine, as is generally the case in the Genevan churches of 
to-day, and give only the residuum of a Christian ethical 
instruction? It is clear that all vitality will disappear, 
and that outside the Church zealous and godly men will 
found new Methodist chapels, and cold and doubting men 
will pass away to a more congenial Theism. Besides, there 
is, so to speak, a certain unfairness in such a service. The 
Trinitarian must give up everything, and a “ barren Unita- 
rian negation,” unsupported by earnest and living Unitarian 
faith, would be alone left to minister and flock.* ; 

But possibly Mr. Martineau would prefer the French 
system, and then Sunday after Sunday different ministers, 


. * A writer in the Patriot newspaper, speaking of the broad distinction be- 
tween a Unitarian and Trinitarian worship, says: ‘‘It is not necessarily into- 
lerance that keeps men who so differ apart from each other; but practical 
incompatibility,—they have no common platform of worship. Whatever may 
be the case with love and work, there is, and must be, fundamental difference 
between those who worship Christ as God, and those who regard him as only 
man,” 
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holding opposite views, would preach at and against each 
other’s doctrines, and the worship of God would become 
the discussion of the lecture-hall, envenomed by the odium 
of the theologian. 

Mr. Thom, however, appears to take another, and cer- 
tainly a more practical view. If we understand him aright, 
he thinks that separate churches should have their own 
definite opinions at any given moment, though they may be 
free to change them ; and thus, though he would not speak 
of a Unitarian congregation or church, he would not wish for 
a congregation of mixed Unitarians and Trinitarians, nor 
would he desire the minister to preach other than an un- 
compromising Unitarianism. 

But then he believes that an Association may be formed 
of “constituent churches not agreeing in their views of 
doctrine, but agreeing in this, that Jesus Christ was to 
them a Revealer of God in a sense so high and peculiar as 
to justify them in calling themselves by his name.” That 
is, that although the bond of a nominal Christianity is not 
sufficient to make a congregation cohere, it may be sufficient 
to unite an Association formed of many churches. 

And here the question meets us—Are we discussing a 
theory, or a tangible substantial reality? It is no doubt a 
noble idea,—Chzristian sects laying aside their rivalries and 
jealousies, and meeting together in one great Christian con- 
gress; but is it possible? And if clearly impossible, of 
what avail the idea? As Joubert truly says, “ Lutilité ou 
Vinutilité essentielle de nos pensées est le seul principe 
constant de leur glorie ou de leur oubli.” 

Indeed, the question is rather—Is there no: likelihood 
that in grasping at a shadow, we shall lose what we have 
that is valuable and good ? 

What are the bare facts? There are in Eugland some 
200 to 300 small congregations, who are asked to forego 
the claims they have to association and union, as fellow- 
believers professing a common faith and a common worship, 
in order that they thay form a wider association with all 
unshackled Christian churches: Now either there are or 
there are not such churches, and with creed-bound churches 
they would not and they could not have anything to say. 
They must have churches which unconditionally refuse all 
special doctrinal names, and evince an openness to progress 
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sive change. Now these requirements in themselves form 
a tolerably stringent creed. Even liberty, as we all know, 
has sometimes looked strangely like despotism. 

Hence all existing Orthodox churches are at once ex- 
cluded, and all positively Unitarian churches too. But even 
the dropped doctrinal’name is not enough. The anonymous 
_ church must, Mr. Martineau tells us, also evince an open- 
hess to progressive change. By what test this openness is 
to be determined, it is somewhat hard to say. And what 
is progressive change? Jf an anonymous church took an 
Irvingite or a Swedenborgian turn, would that be a pro- 
gressive change ?—and whither the progress? Or is it pro- 
gress to disbelieve in Christian supernaturalism altogether ? 
One thing alone is clear, that a distinctive doctrinal name 
is forbidden, even if the votary of progress thought it right 
and becoming to assume one. : 

But suppose the Association formed, what could be its 
scope and object? It could take no part in missionary 
enterprize, for you cannot preach Christian faith without 
some form of Christian belief expressed or understood. It 
could hardly act as a Presbytery, restraining, controlling and 
admonishing the churches, of which it was composed. It 
might, to be sure, (as Mr. Thom indicates,) be like the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, before its 
Unitarianism gave some little life and purpose to its meet- 
- ings. It might listen to a sermon, sign a petition or two 
to Parliament, and glorify itself at a public dinner. And 
that would be all. Is it to this that “the spiritual unity of 
all Christian hearts” would come? 

And, lastly, how stands the case when looked at from 
the point of view of sectarian expediency? What increase 
of numbers should we gain by making our association of 
churches entirely independent of doctrinal opinion? Mr. 
Martineau, in an able letter which he addressed to the 
“Inquirer” newspaper in May last, asks—“Is it not noto- 
rious that we have already lost, or are daily losing, a large 
class of singularly thoughtful and earnest Christians, who, 
though one with us through the greater part of our faith, 
and vigorously applying it against the narrowness of the 
Church and the evils of the world, hold some doctrine 
about the Person of Christ which the Unitarian name ex- 
cludes? And do we not see Free Christian Churches spring- 
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ing up around us, living on the principle which we have 
dropped, and keeping aloof from us because they will not 
be doctrinally pledged?” And Mr. Thom fears, that the 
outside world does not know all we mean when we call 
ourselves Unitarians. Hence has arisen the belief that if 
we merely profess our Unitarianism as individuals, but 
take up the position of unfettered Christianity as a deno- 
mination, the result will be a denominational advantage. 

First, then, what will be gained by the suppression of 
the word Unitarian as indicative of the faith of our English 
churches? It is certainly, in some circles, an unpopular 
name, and carries with it a something of fear and of dis- 
like. But it is an honest name, and there is a certain 
respect that it commands. It tells its own tale, and endures 
its own reproach, and bears its own cross. How would it 
be if known Unitarians began to call themselves members 
of a Presbyterian, or a Free Christian, or a Liberal Catholic, 
or any other unknown Church? The change ofa flag will 
not make the better soldier or the more loyal army. — It 
will be but the excuse for desertion from the ranks. It 
will give the feeling of a hopelessness of struggle against 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and instil a scepticism 
of truth itself. 

Priestley and Channing were members of Unitarian 
churches, and the name is consecrated by the virtue and 
the learning of noble and pious men for more than two 
centuries ; while the idea, which the name represents, winds 
its golden thread along all history, from the earliest moment 
of Christianity itself. 

In Transylvania there is a Unitarian Church, with its 
50,000 members and its established organization. In Ame- 
rica there is a Unitarian Church, which is growing more and 
more powerful, just in the degree in which it asserts itself, 
and relies upon its own determined faith. 

And in England are we to desert our natural alliance 
with these Unitarian Churches, in order to try the experi- 
ment of a Church left shifting and unchartered? Are we 
to substitute for a sect based upon (what we esteem) the 
greatest and most neglected truth of Christianity, a sect 
based upon the negation of any special Christian truths at 
all? For it comes to this. And unfortunately the outside 
world will not be deceived. We shall either remain Uni- 
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tarian, or we shall gradually become Trinitarian. If we 
remain Unitarian, the mere suppression of a name will not 
induce members of other churches to join us.* If we be- 
come Trinitarian, our separate existence as a sect ceases to 
find a justification, and we are mere schismatics, separating 
from those with whom and among whom we live. 

And again, as a mere matter of fact, it is not really so 
much the name of Unitarian, as the fact of Dissent, which 
renders people averse from joining us. The Dissenters of 
England have belonged chiefly to the less cultivated middle 
classes, and the more cultivated classes, with whom we 
Unitarians have most social relationship, shrink uncom- 
fortably from any sectarian connection with Dissenters. A 
Secularist, so long as he is not a Dissenter, is more than 
tolerated. An American, though he be a Unitarian, may 
have an honorary degree at Oxford, and visit at half the 
great houses in the country. 

Hence no change of name or of position will serve us. 
We should certainly lose in one direction, and beyond some 
very few individuals (whose very names we guess), would 
' gain nothing in the other. The vagueness of an unchartered 

churchmanship, which has a charm for a few, has for others 
a positive repulsion. And just now the temper of the 
times is to an increasing distinctness. The lines are being 
drawn more clearly,—the dogmas more firmly stated. The 
followers of Comte and the disciples of Pusey are in this 
alike consistent. Indeed, the idea of a Church, resting on 
other than definite truths, is quite alien from the universal 
mind of Christendom. Some few among ourselves may dream 
of it, scarcely as a memory of what has been, but rather as 
a vision of what might be. But the vision has no reality 
or substance ; for, here at least, we cannot prevent intellec- 
tual differences, nor suggest a worship, which can embrace 
and satisfy every mind. There appears something of pre- 
sumption in the very vision, noble as it is. 
What, then, can we attain to? We can claim our posi- 
tion as a sect or section of the Christian Church, keeping 
our own distinctively Unitarian name, but gladly feeling 


_* Tn the late University College controversy it was impossible to convince the 
outside world that a College, like Manchester New College, with a Unitarian 
staff, Unitarian students, and a Unitarian proprietary, was not a Unitarian 
College. De jure, they said, it may not be—de facto it certainly is. 
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how the great circumference of the Christian Church encir- 
cles all, and binds every Christian sect together. We can 
claim for our own Unitarian faith that it has the “note” of 
antiquity, and yet does not fear the strictest scrutiny of the 
most modern science; that it is clear in its own views, but 
knows that another's “broken light” comes equally from 
the Source of every light; and that if the true communion 
of churches is in a common worship, the true communion 
of individuals is in a common sympathy. 

Our little Church may remain a small one. Its differ- 
ing tendencies, Unitarian and Presbyterian, may for a time 
serve to check its development and stint its growth. But, 
if no further hasty action be taken, it is possible all may yet 
be well. Only let no movement in the direction of a com- 
prehension, which will comprehend nothing and lose much, 
veil itself under the semblance of liberality. It is not 
true liberality—it is but false romance. It is the sacri- 
fice of present facts to a past tradition. It is a return from 
at least some form and order into mere chaos and confusion. 
A man deeply impressed by early association, by family 
ties, or by the beauty of holiness, may often rightly wor- 
ship, where he feels most.strongly the spirit of worskip, 
even though he hears at times a theology in which he ean 
have no part. But how is this possible with entire churches? 
How can they join in worship when the terms of their 
worship are different? How can they form a common 
Association when they wish for different ends, and are 
actuated by different hopes?—or how call themselves mem- 
bers of the same Church, when they discard the very pur- 
pose of a Church,—united prayer to the same Almighty 
God ? 

“Surely the scheme breaks down as we put it to the test 
of argument. Would it stand more successfully against the 
test of actual experience ? 

H. A. B. 
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V.—THE NEW CREED AND THE OLD, IN THEIR 
SECULAR RESULTS.—II. 


In the earlier part of this paper we discussed some current 
changes in the popular religion, whose results may be con- 
templated with almost unmixed hopefulness and confidence. 
There are other transitions, however, either impending ‘or 
within the scope of easy probability, which suggest more 
anxious speculations. The most important of these is the 
apparently imminent change in the method of Theology. 
We shall endeavour to discuss it fairly in the present paper, 
and in a future and concluding one treat of the changes in 
the ideas of Sin and of Prayer, and their probable conse- 
quences. 

The theory regarding the origin of religious knowledge 
which the civilized world has hitherto universally accepted, 
is that of an Authoritative Supernatural Revelation. The 
gods of Rome and Greece were believed to have appeared 
to men, and to communicate their decrees through oracles 
-and auguries. India, Persia and Arabia, have each pos- 
sessed Sacred Books, believed to be the infallible dictates 
of the Deity. Judaism and Christianity were understood 
to have had every kind of supernatural sanction,—divine 
apparitions, voices from the sky, inspired prophets and 
apostles, inspired books, and finally a divinely-commissioned 
order of priesthood. No nation has yet sustained its reli- 
gious life except with some such authority as the acknow- 
ledged source of its popular creed. The number of thinkers 
who at any period hitherto have rejected such authority 
and based religion on other grounds, has been too insigni- 
ficant to afford any index to the results of a change in the 
basis of popular theology. 

It can be little doubted, however, that some modification 
of the old view is inevitable. Nothing is more clear than 
that even orthodox divines have so far receded from their 
earlier position as to follow Locke's principle, and “support 
‘miracles by doctrine rather than doctrine by miracles,’—a 
principle which at once moves the whole matter from the 
ground of external authority to that of inward moral sense. 
More advanced teachers, of course, go a great deal further; 
and (not to pursue a familiar topic) it will be no doubt con- 
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ceded by most of the readers of this Review, that all the 
tendency of modern thought hes in the direction of a seces- 
sion from the yoke of Authority, and a constant approxima- 
tion to the doctrine so nobly set forth of late by the Bishop of 
Argyle, that in man’s heart and soul must lie the ultimate 
test of all religious truth. In a word, of the two supposed 
sources of knowledge of God, the Traditional and the Ori- 
ginal Revelation, the first continually loses, and the second 
as continually gains, in public estimation. 

Let us make our meaning quite clear. We are not con- 
tending that the traditional element will drop out of future 
religion, but that it will not hereafter supply, as now, the 
dogmatic grownd and authority thereof. We cannot even 
imagine that the time will ever come in this world when that 
traditional element will be outgrown by mankind and wholly 
dispensed with. The records of the experience of saints and 
seers must always be needful to corroborate the feebler 
insight of common men. Religion in this respect cannot 
differ from nearly all other human sentiments which are 
developed, cultured and brought to full growth, only through 
the instrumentality of specially powerful natures acting on 
the less powerful. Love itself, the commonest of all, would 
never (it has been often said) be felt by hundreds of men, 
had they never heard or read of it, and interpreted their 
own dim feelings by the language of Love's Prophets,— 
the poets. Art, in a special way, thus depends upon wide- 
spread sympathies, and grounds itself on a tradition of the 
Beautiful ; nay, in a singular way runs parallel through 
all its course with Religion. The art of Athens in the days 
of Pericles shewed (as Renan somewhere remarks) as won- 
derful and unique an elevation of man’s esthetic nature, as 
the lessons of the Hebrew prophets and apostles shewed a 
similarly unmatched elevation of his religious nature. Both 
equally transcended all prior or subsequent experience, and 
as compared with other art’ and other religious lessons, 
deserved to be called perfect. The Parthenon is one kind 
of miracle, the Book of Isaiah another. As Goodness is 
higher than Beauty, so the Book is greater than the Temple : 
but only because it belongs to the higher plane of things, 
not because it reveals Goodness more perfectly than the 
Temple reveals Beauty. We cannot conceive how or why 
the Athenians possessed such exceptional genius, how or 
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why Ictinus and Phidias created forms of Beauty none before 
them and none after them have equalled. Neither can 
we tell why Isaiah and Paul were given religious genius 
above all men save Christ. We are accustomed to call the 
revelation of Religion, “inspiration,” and we use the word 
only metaphorically when we speak of the revelation of 
Beauty (albeit the Jews spoke equally of the Spirit of the 
- Lord coming on the artists of the Tabernacle and on the 
highest of the Prophets). But speak of them as we may, 
the cases are alike unparalleled in the world’s history. 

And when the giant race of Phidias and his compeers 
had passed away, what result had they accomplished as 
regarded all future Art? Surely in a great measure their 
supreme insight has guided and enlightened all artists (in 
as far as they have been enlightened at all) to discern the 
Beautiful ever since? What the world would have been- 
without them as regards Art, it is difficult to conceive, even 
although in a certain faint degree another miraculous cycle of 
creative artistic power came round in the cinque-cento age in 
Italy. But is not this history of Art the exact counterpart of 
the history of Religion? Rowland Williams speaks* of the 
Bible writers as “those spiritual giants whose experience 
generated the religious atmosphere we breathe. And such 
in truth has been their share in the religious life of man- 
kind ever since, nor can we conceive what would be now 
our condition had they never felt so deeply what we have 
felt dimly, and spoken so loudly what we have whispered 
in our hearts. 

Thus we hold it certain that the value of the lessons of 
the prophets of old will not cease while the world lasts. 
The change which we anticipate will not diminish men’s 
sense of it—nay, will enhance it; for they will then re- 
cognize them rightly as the grand support and corrobo- 
ration of that “original Revelation” which will be the only 
faith. But this is a very different thing from considering 
them as the infallible oracles of God, guaranteed by physical 
prodigies. Against their ever again holding this position 
‘in the estimation of free and intelligent minds, the whole 
current of science and philosophy is setting. 

- The change no doubt will be gradual. For a long time 


* In Essays and Reviews, p. 61. 
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the two principles may co-exist, as in truth they do now 
among many of the best minds of the age, by whom Autho- 
rity is not wholly relinquished, even while the rights of 
Conscience are sought to be maintained. There are some 
intellects to whom such a compromise is impossible—rapid, 
intuitive minds, perchance of a somewhat feminine cast, 
which involuntarily pull down the whole arch of religion 
the moment they discover one stone is loose, and build it 
(if ever) up from the very foundation. But there are other 
minds, slow, careful, masculine, which proceed step by step, 
letting go only one article of faith after another as it is 
absolutely wrenched from them by argument, and passing 
through twenty years of “Phases of F aith” before they give 
up the last remnant of their reliance on Author ity. Among 
men of this conservative order, the old idea of traditional 
Authority will survive for many a day, and form with reason 
and conscience a joint support to faith. Religion to them 
will be a Colossus holding its lamp aloft, one foot planted 
on the pier of Authority, and one on the rock of Conscious- 
ness. 

Let it be noted that in the foregoing observations we 
have not mooted the question whether a large share of the 
old creed may not be preserved, even while its old method 
falls thus into disuse. Already we hear of able men strug- 
gling to cut the knot of critical difficulties which they are 
too honest to deny, by affirming that they have gained their 
knowledge of Christ and his office by super-historical means ; 
not by the channels of books and traditions, but by their 
own inward consciousness.- Such a statement applied to 
an historical personage is obviously at variance with every 
principle of mental science ; but, taken as an index of the 
possible tendencies of future thought, it is well worthy of 
note. The probability is great, that certain spiritual forms 
of the chief Christian doctrines—what we may call their 
beatified ghosts,—will walk the earth and haunt men’s hearts 
long after their carnal and literal part has been buried and 
forgotten. 

The point we contend for is this: The doctrines of the 
future Church we do not now attempt to forestall ; though 
naturally, like the disciples.of every other creed, we sup- 
pose they must eventually approach our own. But let the 
doctrines be what they may, the grounds on which they — 
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rest (as we have shewn) must in all probability be altered. 
Our question is, What will be the secular results of such a 
change ? 

We have abundance of prophets of evil who tell us that 
no benefit, but only infinite disorder, can come from lead- 
ing men to abandon reliance on dogmatic authority in 
matters of religion. Like the priests of Thor and Odin 
whom the Christian king of Norway left on the rocks to 
be drowned by the rising tide, the clergy of the old creed 
to-day wail and cry aloud at sight of the approaching flood 
—Jerusalem Chamber their “Skerry of Shricks.”* “No 
dogmas this year, no commandments next,” is the epigram 
they have put into the mouth of an agricultural labourer, 
but which savours strongly of the episcopal bench. “Break 
the wine-bottle,” said an eminent Swiss divine recently 
to a triend of the writer, “Break the wine-bottle, and how - 
will you preserve the wine? Grant even that the bottle 
be valueless, still the wine without it will be spilled and 
lost.” Let us calmly examine what truth there may be in 
these fears. 

The transition from a creed resting on Authority to 
one resting on Consciousness, must be, both for individuals 
and churches, a very different sort of change from any 
imaginable alteration in the creeds themselves. We are 
perhaps rather prone to think of the history of religious 
progress as a series of loosenings of fetters, a kind of gradual 
emancipation from absolute sacerdotal despotism to demo- 
eratic self-government, analogous to the processes so often 
suggested for the gradual elevation of negroes from slaves 
_tofreemen. The last step is not supposed to be beset with 

as many dangers as the first. But, in truth, there is very 
little similarity in the case. The first going forth of a youth 
from the parental roof into the world—nay, we might almost 
say the birth of a child and commencement of independent 
physical life—would afford more just analogies. Between 
leaning on external support and leaning on internal support, 
there lies a whole new world of moral phenomena. Did 
it take place in any of us sharply and suddenly ; did we 


* The name given to the rocks where this peculiar form of ‘‘ baptism of the 
“heathen” was celebrated. ‘‘Skerries” signify rocks uncovered at low water only. 
See the Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson. 
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~ not commonly pass through a period of prostration without 
support at all, or (Gif we may use such a metaphor) pass 
often again and yet again, like the young marsupial crea- 
tures, back into our first shelter ere-we quit it at last for ever 
—were we to change in a day from a firm reliance on the 
supernatural authority of Book or Church to an equally 
clear faith resting on reason and on conscience alone—then 
would such a transition be absolutely overwhelming in its 
magnitude. The slowness and oscillation of the process 
is that which has hitherto aided its safety. 

Let us face the truth candidly. The religious conscious- 
ness of man is a thing sometimes so vague, sometimes so 
weak, sometimes apparently so defective altogether, that it 
may well alarm the most faithful souls to think of such a 
faculty being made to bear unaided the whole weight of 
that earthward gravitation which for ever pulls us down to 
material things, and of the sudden strain of doubt im hours 
of agony. Bossuet thought he overthrew Protestantism by 
exhibiting all the variations and contradictions of its sects. 
A still easier victory is ready at hand for him who will 
shew how confused and how feeble are the workings of 
those powers which we scarcely know even how to classify 
among the departments of man’s mental nature, and speak 
of as Reason and Conscience and the Religious Sentiment. 

It would seem at first sight as if the result of any rapid 
and extensive revolution of opinion, throwing the minds of 
masses of men and women suddenly upon such a support, 
might be a period of great disorder. The contingency, for 
example, of a few of the more prominent intellects of the 
hour avowing Positivist or Pantheistic views might cause 
the tide of public opinion to set in an anti-religious direc- 
tion, while the moral snares which ever beset the feet of 
those who wander from the beaten track of old-established 
Law might entangle multitudes. Were these things to 
happen, the consequent cessation of religious worship and 
education, and the lowering of public morality, would again 
re-act by pushing to still greater distance all religious feel- 
ing. A period of national Atheism would supervene ; dark- 
ness would cover the land, and thick darkness the people. 

Such are the dangers which, at a superficial view, seem 
among the possibilities of the future; and in the face of them 
there are thousands who cry in their hearts, with a far more 
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bitter cry than ever heretofore, “The Church is in Danger” 
—not the Church only of Rome or of England, but the 
whole Church of believers in God or Duty or Immortality. 
But there are reflections which should calm all such alarms 
for those who believe in God and care only that men should 
know Him, whether in the old way or in some newer one, 
-as to Him seems best. Men in early times believed the 
sun to be the chariot of Apollo, then a lump of molten 
metal “as large as Peloponnesus.” Now they know it to 
be a stupendous globe a hundred million miles away. Has 
the sun all the time altered its influence, while the ideas of 
men concerning it are changed, and it has seemed to recede 
in immeasurable grandeur? Have our harvests been less 
golden under its rays, our vineyards less rich in purple 
fruit? Is it less a joy to us than to the Greek or Hebrew _ 
of old to bask in its warmth, or a less pleasant thing for 
our eyes to behold the sun? Not so—not so! What we 
think about God is one thing; what He will for ever do 
for us is another. There can be no “change of policy” in 
the counsels of Heaven. The long story of the ages is the 
development of man’s religious nature from stage to stage, 
from Fetichism to Polytheism and Monotheism. To say, 
with the Positivists, that this will end in the negation of 
all that personal reverence, allegiance, love, which have 
constituted the heart of religion, and that nothing will be 
left but an abstraction of “ Humanity,” to whom will be 
offered the mere smoke and ashes of a fire of worship long 
gone out,—this is not, as they assert, to carry on the series 
of progressive steps, but to step off “the great world’s altar- 
- stairs” into the abyss. To believe in no God is no develop- 
ment of old forms of belief in many Gods or in one God; it 
is simply the stultifying of all the noblest part of the past, 
of all the labours, prayers and martyrdoms of the men who 
have been the glory of our race. 

Our faith in God forbids us to think He will desert us: 
and our knowledge of human nature places the collapse 
of religion among the most incredible of miracles. The 
love and allegiance to a Person all-holy and all-good, which 
we have believed and felt to be the very crown and blos- 
som of our being, the bud which is to expand into eternal 
beauty in heaven, and for whose sake we have been trans- 
planted to this soil of earth, that religious sentiment is 
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not a thing which can drop out of human life and become 
a thing of the past. Till parents cease to love their off- 
spring, and the infant seeks no more its mother’s breast, 
that instinct which is deep and strong as the parental and 
the filial, cannot die out. The religion which will be built 
on it hereafter will have a basis—weak, indeed, and oscil- 
lating in a sense—but no more to be displaced than those 
hoary rocks which,a child’s hand may shake, but which a 
giant cannot overthrow. 

But, safe as we may feel in the durability of religion 
under all possible changes, the speculation is one of pro- 
found interest: How will a religion with no foundation 
of Authority act upon men? Wiul it, in the first place, 
sustain its position at all as the common farth of the mul- 
titude? Can the masses of men find spiritual sustenance 
in such a faith? 

We venture to think that the practical consequences of 
renouncing dogmatic authority as affecting the readiness 
and firmness of belief, will shew themselves less among | 
the crowd when the change has become general, than they 
often do now when it takes place in an individual and 
isolated mind. Men are really more accustomed than they 
imagine to lean on one another, and much less accustomed 
than they imagine to lean on the ostensible props of their 
faith. Like wheat in a field, a thousand stand together, or 
wave under the pressure of the breeze; while a single 
solitary stalk by the road-side is beaten down into the 
mire. No strain the human soul can endure is much harder 
than his who would fain worship at the shrine of his race, 
but who finds the image—so sacred once, so venerable 
always—fallen down and shattered, like Dagon of old, and 
himself standing alone and awe-struck in the temple of the 
world, with nought save the Urim and Thummim on his 
own breast whereon to read the oracles of God. There is no 
path of duty which, if once well beaten by human feet, does 
not become easy ; neither is there any rope of faith which 
does not give enough support to help us in our shipwreck, 
provided it be held by a few friendly hands. The strain 
and agony are for the solitary ones now ; nay, even for them 
it is almost over. Hereafter, when numbers of wise and 
able men have avowedly placed Religion on the new basis, 
it will be a comparatively easy task for the multitude to 
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accept their act. Let us reflect a moment. Why do nine 
men out of ten, and nineteen women out of twenty, now 
believe in God and Duty and Immortality? Is it because 
they have formed a careful estimate of the claims to Autho- 
rity of Bible or Church, from which again they derive those 
ideas? We all know that nothing of the kind has taken 

place. Such is the Method of Religion only in theory. Prac- 
tically, it is a very different matter. They believe because 
their parents, neighbours, the cleverest men they know, the 
best books and papers they read, all tell them such Autho- 
rity of Bible or Church is divine ; and then that Authority 
tells them there is a God and a righteous Law and a Future 
Life, and their own Consciousness corroborates the same. 
What will be changed in this process hereafter? Simply 
that the second step will be omitted, and parents, teachers, 
educated neighbours, books of all sorts, will tell them - 
directly that there is a God and a Moral Law and a Life to 
come. Will it be harder to accept these truths at first- 
hand from their teachers, than to accept the Authority from 
them first and the truths from the Authority? Rather 
must we surmise that it will be easier to learn that lesson 
which a man’s own heart immediately corroborates, than 
that other, prior lesson which has no such sanction. Which 
is easiest, to teach a heathen that a priest comes to him 
with power from heaven, and that the Bible was written 
by God? or, straightforwardly, that God is good and holy, 
that injustice and perfidy are wrong, and that the soul of a 
man never dies ? 

Perhaps to this it will be replied, that if the great majo- 
rity of men be in truth in so puerile a state, they will still 
always prefer to rely on the authority of the saints and 
prophets of old, rather than on their teachers and preachers 
of to-day. If practically, they are found to rely on the 
confessedly fallible parson of their parish, why should they 
not rely on the incomparably grander teaching of Paul or 
Isaiah ? 

Forcible as this remark appears to be, the writer conceives 
that on experiment the case must prove as before stated. 
The living teacher will directly teach the living truth. The 
dead teacher (albeit a thousand-fold a greater man) will 
cease to be the channel, and become rather the reservoir, of 

that water of life. The reason is obyious, Hitherto the 
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living teacher has pointed to the dead one, and said—“ Be- 
hold the Guide whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose!” and the docile disciple has followed the Great 
Master, instead of his herald. But hereafter, when the time 
arrives when no honest living man can say this without 
adding, “That Guide, however great and good, was fallible, 
as you and I; he erred in science, in ethics, in religion ;’— 
when that time comes, it must also become impossible for 
the disciple to transfer to the great departed Teacher that . 
childlike reliance he has yielded to him hitherto, and is still 
ready to yield to the living one. The mental act of admira- 
tion will be simultaneously a mental act of criticism. He 
may feel inclined to say to himself, “I am content to rest 
on what has been taught by beings so far above me as Christ 
and Paul, for whom my puny soul affords no measure.” But 
in learning about Christ and Paul, he will have learned 
that the words recorded of the former can by no means be 
trusted to be his alone, and that the whole story of Old and 
New Testament is hampered and beset with “buts” and 
“ifs”, at every page. It can hardly happen but that the 
teaching to look within and find God’s law and God’s pro- 
mise of immortality upon the fleshly tablets of the heart, will 
be an easier and more acceptable lesson than to disentangle 
the true and false from the traditional records of Christen- 
dom. Our apprehension would be that, among wholly un- 
educated persons, the danger would lie in the direction of 
a too complete ignoring of the sacred Past, once that Past 
ceases to be presented to them as absolutely and infallibly 
good and perfect, and they were required, before availing 
themselves of its lessons, to exercise that process of diseri- 
minating judgment which, to such minds, is little short of 
agony. 

Of course by degrees the number of persons whose lives 
are spent in such mental pupilage as all this implies will 
diminish considerably. It is doubtless far less now than it 
was fifty years ago, and at the beginning of our century 
than a hundred years earlier. Yet the date is out of sight 
when the religious opmions of the majority can be, properly 
speaking, self-formed. To suppose that the men “whose 
talk is of oxen,” in the upper ranks or the lower, or the 
women who match them whose talk is of their dress or 
their servants,—the poor, the stupid, the frivolous,—will or 
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can lucidly argue out for themselves the problem, “Why 
should they believe what they profess to believe concerning 
religion?” this is hardly to be expected. Much less can be 
looked for such an examination of the conflicting claims of 
the Bible and the Churches (to speak only of those of their 
_own land) as should justify them in arriving at any conclu- 
sion on the subject whatsoever. It.is perhaps deplorable to 
» think that so it should be; but the plain fact, which it is 
useless to overlook in our theories, is, that the few choose 
their religion ; the many must take that which is offered to 
them. And we are persuaded they wll take that simpler, 
natural creed which will approve itself to more thoughtful 
minds; and be happy in it inasmuch as it is far more cal- 
culated than the Old Creed to fill human souls with trust 
and peace. Any attempt by the masses to raise again the 
standard of Traditionalism on the grounds of the intuitive 
sense of the excellence of Christ and the Prophets, after 
that standard had been relinquished by those who now 
support it on the ground of miraculous authority, would be 
an unprecedented phenomenon in religious history. 

The evil and danger, we believe, will not be with the 
masses of men, if the nobler and more cultivated minds are 
but steadfast in faith. The danger lies with them. Even 
a mistaken rumour of what a great man of science has said 
about the “Unknown and Unknowable,” passes over hun- 
dreds of hearts hke a blight. By and by, when thousands 
more read and think of such problems, the influence of 
leading minds will be even greater than itis. The results 
of natural science, laid open as they must be to all com- 
petent intellects, will of course exert enormous power, at 
one stage perhaps making materialist theories apparently 
triumphant ; at another, casting some grand new discovery 
into the opposite scale. But even then facts of science, 
revealed to us one by one, can hardly colour the general 
thought as it will be undoubtedly coloured by the personal 
influence of great men. The way they deal with the facts, 
the side from which they approach them, the conclusions 
towards which their announcements of them point—these 
will direct numbers for a time either to the paths of peace- 
ful faith or the wild jungle of scepticism. 

On the best view, however, it cannot be reasonably hoped 
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but that the century which sees the downfall of the prin- 
ciple of Authority in Religion will also see anarchy of a 
kind yet unknown. The writer has already stated that it 
is on the d-priori grounds of trust in God, and on the 
unchangeableness of human nature, that confidence in the 
stability of religion seems justly founded. The obvious 
features of the case at present would go a very little way 
in justifying such security. _Of those who have already 
escaped from~the fold of Authority, how many are there 
who find their way straight into any phase of either Chris- 
tianity or Theism? Hardly so many, perhaps, as those who, 
wearied with the effort, stop evermore in indifference—or 
those who find the problem utterly insoluble, and “worship 
at the altar of the Unknown and the Unknowable’—or 
those who follow Comte for their shepherd, and give the 
name of Religion to a sentiment having an abstraction for 
a Deity, and the privilege of being buried with a dead friend 
for the hope of the grave. Were we to look only thus 
around us, and not above us and within us, and back 
through the long millenniums of man’s religious progress, 
we should indeed find much reason for care. But God is 
over all. His world is safe with Him. 

Supposing that after the basis of religion has been gene- 
rally changed, the belief in the essentials of religion should 
remain as vivid and as common as now, the third question 
arises— How will such differently-based religion act on 
secular life? It is obvious that it will have a somewhat 

- different power. The old rough-and-ready mode of treating 
the ignorant, the vicious and the criminal—“ The Bible says 
this. The Bible forbids that. If you do this you will go to 
heaven. If you do that you will go to hell” This “short 
and easy method” with sinners of all classes, must be aban- 
doned by spiritual pastors and masters, and by philanthro- 
pists of every degree. We shall hereafter speak more of 
the different ideas concerning the nature of Sin which may 
arise; we are now concerned only with the treatment of 
it without aid from Authority ; and undoubtedly the pros- 
pect is formidable. Every one who has had any work in 
jails, reformatories, penitentiaries, or even among the more 
lawless of the poor outside, knows the almost unconquer- 
able temptation which presents itself to bear down on vice 
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with some condemnation from which there shall be no 
appeal, and to use the lures and threats of the future world, 
when this one has no promises to offer and its worst threats 
have been braved. . 

Yet, if the temptation to employ weapons he has no 
right to handle has been resisted by the philanthropist, if 
he has made his appeal to Conscience only, to remorse, 
awe, and such love, human or divine, as the poor sinner’s 
heart yet may hold—what is the result? Those who have 
had wider experience must say if it be true; but we believe 
that the same “reasoning of righteousness” (probably much 
more Socratic than Rabbinical reasoning) which made Felix 
’ tremble, is what will make other offenders tremble to the 
end of time. 

On the other hand, for the sorrowful and suffering, for 
those whose bodies are but painful clogs upon the soul, 
making its heavenward flights fail and falter, and whose best 
loved ones have gone out of their sight—for these, will not 
the loss of the supposed assurance of Immortality be terrible? 
If Christ be not risen, are they not doubly miserable ? 

Grievous it is, indeed, to think how, for a time at all 
events, the sorrows of these mourners may lack the comfort 
of an unhesitating faith. We cannot hope that it will be 
otherwise, or that many will not feel the pangs of doubt 
precisely when the suffering frame and bereaved heart most 
anxiously crave for certainty of heaven. It has been said 
that it is not so, that Scepticism is a plant which grows in 
well-furnished libraries, and dies down in the chamber of 
sickness and death to make room for the fresh shoot of 
- spontaneous faith which there springs up in vigour. Alas! 
it must be owned that the history of souls (so far as the 
writer has ever known) fails to corroborate this assertion. 
Rather has it seemed to happen that whatever basis, tradi- 
tional or intuitive, a man’s faith may have, it is a part of 
the order of things that, for a moment at least, God should 
shake it when He sends a great affliction, even as a 
strong man rocks and tries the pedestal whereon he means 
to lift some beautiful statue. In every true Calvary there 
is an hour when there is “darkness over all the land.” 
Doubtless it must be so in God’s great scheme of human 
education. Doubtless, were the strengthening angels of 
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Faith and Hope always on our right hand and on our left, 
the trials we are meant to feel so keenly would cease to be 
trials at all. Supported by their wings, we should be carried 
over the thorns and stones of our earthly way, borne on- 
ward, as in dreams, to Paradise in one sustained flight of - 
adoration. But the Faith and Hope which once accom- 
panied us, seem to vanish at the entrance of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death; and ere we emerge at last from the 
gloom, the lesson of the prophet of old has been learned 
—the trust which survives the immediate consciousness of 
the Divine Love—“ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

We believe that tis failure, or rather trial, of Faith in 
time of sorrow, will be experienced hereafter when the old 
Authoritative Creed is rejected, even as it is experienced 
now by those who most firmly adhere to it. It is a spiri- 
tual rather than an intellectual phenomenon. But it would 
be vain to deny that there will further arise specifie doubts 
of a different kind from the old when such a transition has 
taken place, and that many who have heretofore taken Imn- 
mortality for granted on the word of priest or book, may 
seek with pain and difficulty elsewhere for an assurance 
of it sufficient for the sore need of bereaved affection. 
Throughout human history, nothing has been more variable 
than the vigour of that sense of Immortality whereby the 
nations have sometimes (like the Egyptians) made the future 
life the most prominent, and sometimes (like the Hebrews) 
the most obscure and doubtful object. In our own day, 
among those who are quitting the Old Creed and building 
up the New, wide differences may be found regarding the 
degree of certainty they attach to the evidences for the 
reality of such a future existence, albeit he who has most 
candidly confessed his difficulties has been also he who 
has added one of the most profound and touching of all 
the arguments in favour of the doctrine.* It is of course 
among the contingencies of the future that the eommon 
current of opinion, whereon ordinary minds will be carried, 
may set more or less in the direction of a definite dogma 
on the matter. In all probability, the progress of religious 


* Newman’s Theism, p. 74. 
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thought will tend to clear from the subject many accessory 
difficulties, and the evidences in favour of the doctrine will 
be more readily apprehended by minds seeking for satisfac- 
tion. As we have heard a great man of science say from 
his own experience: “Every step I have advanced in know- 
ledge has lightened the physical difficulties of the doctrine 
of immortal life by revealing to me more and more the 
‘infinite possibilitres of Nature.” 

Another reflection may console us still more for the 
assumed approaching end of the old reliance on the autho- 
ritative revelation of immortality. When orthodox persons 
boast of the great comfort and support their creed has been 
to the suffering and bereaved, we are bound to remember 
the misery, agony, madness, which that same creed has 
brought to thousands more. The Christian Hell is to be 
taken into account, as well as the Christian Heaven. If. 
the clergy can shew us meek sufferers, and angelic children, 
and penitent murderers, all going out of the world “in sure 
and certain hope of a blessed resurrection ;’ we have also 
to point to cells of madmen driven wild by terrors of the 
Pit, to mothers mourning in double agony over the child 
lost, not only: in this world, but in the next, to pious 
women dying of painful diseases, but counting their tortures 
nothing compared to the punishments that some “unfor- 
given sin” of sickly fancy has incurred. As we write these 
pages, story after story of such misery, borne by friend, 
relative, acquaintance, by some of the best and purest of 
the souls we have known—crowd on our memory. Few of 
our readers cannot parallel the list. What shall we say? 
_ Supposing the belief of a future existence to lose something 
in strength and clearness, while it for ever discarded this 
hideous chimera of eternal hell, would the change be on 
the whole a loss to human. happiness ? 

‘In conclusion: One fact can be very little doubted. 
Either the religion which is to rest on consciousness must 
be a more deep and real personal relation to God than most 
persons now enjoy, or it will be even less than theirs, and 
fade away into a distant and perhaps evanescent sentiment. 
If the faculty on which we are left dependent be not exer- 
cised at its highest ; or, in truer phrase, if we do not seek 
God's face more earnestly and lay ourselves open to His 
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spirit more faithfully, the failure of an authoritative creed 
will be irremediable. Men in general must be distinctly 
much more, or much less, religious on the new ground than 
or the old; and this in a way more striking than even that 
which holds as to past changes from a more to a less autho- 
ritative creed, from Romanism to Protestantism, and from 
Calvinism to the earlier Unitarianism. Nor will it suffice, 
as might appear, to turn for support to certain large ideas 
of the general relations of Humanity as a whole, or of the 
Church as a whole, with the Divine Father. Here is one 
of the most remarkable of the features of modern religion, 
a feature which it behoves us in this connection to pause 
and examine. 

Two very different theological schools in our day are 
marked by a similar effort to place in the foreground the 
Social rather than the Individual aspects of religion. To 
the one, the “Church,” to the other, “Humanity,” forms a 
sort of Mediator between the Creator and the individual 
creature. The relation of man to God is represented by 
both as primarily a relation of mankind to Him, and only 
secondarily of each man as an unit in the race or a member 
of the Church. Whatever spiritual advantages a man may 
possess, are thus attributed rather to what we may term his 
corporate privileges than to his personal claims. The doc- 
trine, in its broader form, teaches not so much that each 
finite spirit is derived from the One Infinite Spirit in direct 
filial relation, as that “Man” in the abstract is the son of 
God, and that individual men partake of such sonship in as 
far as by nature and brotherly love they more or less per- 
fectly fulfil their destiny as units of mankind. In the nar- 
rowest view, it is not mankind as a race, but the Church, 
which inherits all spiritual privileges, and each man can 
share in such inheritance in as far as by outward sacrament 
and inward feeling he is united to the Church, and so be- 
comes “a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.” 

There is always something attractive in these large 
thoughts of Humanity, or even of Churches and bodies of 
men, as opposed to mere individual interests. Even the 
worldly interests contemplated by Socialism become enno- 
bled by being sought for and shared by many men as bro- 
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thers, and not by each alone for himself. Spiritual good 
even yet more distinctly rises in our thoughts when we 
think of it as the common aim of thousands of souls united 
in the aspirations of prayer, and. in those highest charities 
which regard the eternal welfare of the undying soul. Till, 
in truth, religion docs thus embrace in its wide arms the 
souls of our brothers, and strive to bear them onward with 
ourselves to the heavenly goal, it scarcely deserves to be 
called by such holy name, but rather to be deemed the 
climax of all selfishness. The solitary ascetic struggling 
to ascend alone from his hermitage into the presence of 
God, is further from the true kingdom of heaven than 
the child who loves and serves and intercedes for his 

brother. ae: 

But is there indeed the supposed connection between the 
true religion which must include the feeling of human bro- - 
therhood, and that theology to which we have referred, which 
makes the Brotherhood of Man the preliminary stage, the 
antecedent relation, and the Fatherhood of God, the sub- 
sequent and deducible one? Must we think of God first as 
the Father of our Race; then arrive by steps at the con- 
clusion that He is consequently also the Father of our 
Nation or our Church ; and lastly, of our own poor unitary 
souls ? 

Surely this is to reverse the whole true order of natural 
religious life? We must begin with the thought that God is 
our Father, the Father of our own spirits such as He has 
made them, with all their weakness and imperfections ; 
and when this is done, when we have entered into real per- 
sonal relations with Him in the secret places of the soul, 
then each of us may look round with filial trust and joy: 

’ “These all are my brothers—Thy children, even as I.” 

The matter is of importance, we conceive, because it starts 
with an idea of no little plausibility and attraction, and then 
launches us from a false position to the danger of our future 
course. It is no wonder that the desolating doctrine, that 
God regards mankind as a man regards a flock of sheep, 
should daily spread in men’s minds, when even the most 
religious persons will seek to establish all our relations to 
Him on a basis which practically involves such a theory, 
remote as it may be from their real faith. If we can only 
come to God as members of the Church or of the human 
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race, there is an end of that personal reliance which is the 
very life of the soul,—the consciousness that God loves us 
individually, has sought us out through all our sins, and 
will bless us with His love for ever. If we may not staré 
with this faith, we shall certainly never arrive at it by the 
consideration of our corporate privileges as members of a 
Church, or as units among the thousand millions of man- 
kind. 

Thus,—to return to our question of the Results of the 
impending change in the grounds of religious faith,—if, 
instead of each man personally and individually drawing 
closer to God, and so strengthening his own religious con- 
sciousness, he rest content with ideas of the general relations 
of mankind towards Him, then the consequences can hardly 
fail to be an universal slackening of religious life. The 
common sentiment is but the sum of the sentiment of 
individuals, and can by no means be sustained if not con- 
stantly supplied with fresh fuel of personal warm affec- 
tions. The pyre is but a mass of brands, each one burning 
and causing others to burn. The idea of God which ceases 
to be the idea of a Father of each spirit, very shortly becomes 
the idea of a mere general overruling Providence, caring 
for man only as man cares for his herd of cattle,—a God 
concerning whom the inquirer asks that most tremendous 
of all the questions which torture the souls of living men— 
‘ls it Hn, or isit In ?? 1 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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On Miracles: The Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. 
Mozley, B.D. Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 1865. 


THE question whether miracles are or are not credible 
occupies the centre of that great battle-field whereon scien- 
tific and religious thought are waging a contest injurious to 
both, and which we believe that both sides will ultimately 
recognize to be, like the contest as to the gold and silver 
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shield in knightly story, a battle about a difference due to 
the same object being looked at from opposite sides. The 
object thus regarded is the power and action of God, at 
which religion and science gaze—the first, as from within, 
in its sustaining and sympathizing operation ; the second, 
as from without, in the relations produced by it among the 
beings whom it sustains. Now, in its internal action, the 
Divine power is, we conceive, essentially free and super- 
natural. In its external action it appears to us equally 
certain that it is essentially natural and necessary. And the 
ground of the struggle between Science and Religion is, that 
each side endeavours to apply the conclusions appropriate 
from its own point of view to that of the other; the reli- 
gious man contending that God adapts the external course 
of events from time to time, by special interventions, to 
meet the wishes or provide for the necessities of mankind ; 
the scientific man often inclining to exclude conscious sym- 
pathy from the Divine action, not only in the sphere of the 
phenomenal, but also in that inner sphere of will, the home 
of freedom and sanctuary of love, whence the spirit of man 
can gain access to the eternal Spirit which would draw him 
to itself. 

In this contest, in which, since Hume’s celebrated argu- 
ment against the credibility of miracles, so many names 
renowned in theology or metaphysics have taken part, no 
inconspicuous place must be assigned to the Bampton Lec- 
turer for 1865, who has undertaken to prove, that the 
argument against the belief in miraculous action drawn 
from the immutability of the so-called laws of nature, rests 
upon a petitio principi incapable of proof; and that, since 
thus the supposed presumption against miracles is deprived 
_ of all force at the bar of reason, there is nothing to coun- 
terbalance the weight due to testimony, in shewing that 
phenomena haye happened at various periods of human 
history, not only unexplained by any known scientific prin- 
ciple, but inexplicable on any other hypothesis but that of 
their direct production by the will of God, to which all action, 
spiritual or sensible, is directly or indirectly attributable. 

We shall return shortly to the examination of this argu- 
ment. But first we may observe, that the task of proving 
the credibility of miracles is far from accomplished, even if 
Mr. Mozley’s proposition could be established as intrinsi- 
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cally reasonable. The case suffers from an embarras de 
vichesses.. The belief in the miraculous is endangered by a 
circumstance analogous to that which, according to Sir 
Walter Scott, prevented his belief in ghosts—that he had 
seen too many. Stories of miracles are confined to no parti- 
cular race of men or form of creed; they are peculiar to no 
age or country ; they are no) strangers to Greek or, Roman 
mytholog sy; they abound in Mahometan legends ;.. they 
crowd on us in the medieval age of the Latin Chureh ; they 
are scarcely less plentiful in the Greek Church, which the 
Latins regard as schismatic.. They are not even confined 
to the believers in a conscious personal Deity; Buddhism 
has its miracles no less than Catholicism ; and, if the com- 
mon belief in tales of miraculous action could prove their 
truth, prayers addressed to an unconscious, Cause of the 
universe are as effectual to change the course of nature, as 
prayers addressed to Allah or Jehovah, or Christ or the 
Virgin Mary. Mr. Mozley is quite alive to these facts ; the 
eighth of his sermons addresses itself to meet the difficulty 
caused by them, and closes the arguments directed to prove 
that miracles are perfectly credible in themselves by a cri- 
ticism directed to shew that not one in a thousand of the 
tales of miraculous action ought to be believed, for want of 
any sufficient evidence of their truth, 

There is something strangely impotent about this con- 
clusion. Mr. Mozley contends strongly that the performance 
of miracles is a legitimate exercise of the Divine power. 
To deny this proposition is, according to him, to deny a 
conscious intelligent will to God. The history of human 
beliefs seems to respond to this assumption. Everywhere 
we find records of an action in nature such as Mr. Mozley’s 
theory demands, and that in accounts quite independent of. 
each other, and which, therefore, cannot be explained into 
the results of simple imitation; when, lo! the author of 
the theory turns round on his own work, and, mercilessly 
consigning the great body of instances of miracles to the 
limbo of nurser y 7 tales, calmly claims for the scanty remain- 
der the belief which he refuses to the vast majority. The 
necessity for such a mode of treatment cannot but affect all 
accounts of miracles alike with suspicion. Some general 
cause there must obviously be for a faith so universal as is 
the faith in miracle. It must come either from something 
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really observable in nature, or from some tendency in the 
mind of man to create stories of the miraculous, though 
there is no such external foundation for them. If the vast 
majority of the accounts of miracles are attributable to the 
second cause, there arises a presumption, strengthening with 
the number of cases thus explained, that the same prin- » 
ciple will suffice to explain all the rest ;—a presumption to 
be removed only by an impartial sifting of the evidence 
adduced in favour of any miracle admitted, as compared 
with that adduced in favour of the miracles rejected. We 
scarcely need say that this operation is not attempted by 
Mr. Mozley ; as, indeed, it would demand for its thorough 
execution, not a volume of sermons, but an encyclopzedia. 
Yet, until this task is performed, all accounts of miracle 
must be affected by an inherent improbability, from the 
fact that those who accept any one set are compelled by - 
this very acceptance to reject many other sets; an impro- 
bability quite independent of that presumption against 
miracles from the assumed invariableness of natural order, 
which Mr. Mozley sets himself to refute. 

The refutation is exceedingly ingenious. It would be 
» very powerful were it not that the argument by which Mr. 
Mozley seeks to destroy the objection to miracle, destroys 
at the same time the faith which gives to miracles any im- 
portance. 


“ Miracles,” says Mr. Mozley, “are objected to, first, because 
they are against daw: but we know nothing in nature of law in 
the sense in which it prevents miracles. Law can only prevent 
miracles by compelling and making necessary the succession of 
nature ; but Science has herself proclaimed the truth* that we 
see no cause in nature, that the whole course of physical succession 
as to the eye of reason a rope of sand,* consisting of antecedents 
and consequents, but without a rational link or trace of necessary 
connection between them. The next objection against miracles 
is, that they are contrary to experience, because we expect facts 
like to those of our own observation.” 


But if we ask for the reason of this expectation— 


“ Philosophy has replied by the summary confession that we 
have no reason.”t “The reasons assigned for the belief that 
the future will be like the past,... all come at last to be mere 


* The italics are ours, + Lect. II. p. 52. 
VOL. IV. Tr 
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statements of the belief itself, and not reasons to account for it.” * 
“That a fact of nature has gone on repeating itself a certain 
number of times . . . shews a cause at work to the extent of these 
effects and these particular instances of repetition, but not at all 
further.”+ ‘We cannot know the future from experience... . 
For that would be to say that a future fact is a past fact. We 
can only mean that from our past experience of the facts of nature 
we form our expectation of the future; which is the same as 
saying that we believe the future will be like the past; but to 
say this is not to give a reason for this belief, but only to state 
it.”{ “It is true that what 7s future becomes at every step of 
our existence what was future.... But that every man has had 
experience of what was future, is no reason for his confidence in 
what ts future, except upon the assumption that the future will 
be like the past. But such being the professed reason for the 
belief in question does not account for it, but... state it.’’§ 
“There is apremiss and there is a conclusion, but there is a total 
want of connection between the two. The inference from the 
one of them to the other rests upon no ground of the under- 
standing. By no search or analysis can we extract from any 
corner of the human mind, however remote, the very faintest 
reason for it.” || “Yet this unintellectual, unreasoning character 
does not belong to it in common with all the original perceptions 
of our nature, which cannot, as being original, rest upon any 
argumentative foundation. For those perceptions cannot be con- 
tradicted without an absolute absurdity: e.g. a mathematical 
axiom is self-evident, and a contradiction to it is evidently false. 
But there is no violence to reason in the supposition that the 
world will one day come to an end, and the sun will one day not 
rise, notwithstanding the increasing presumption from repetition 
up to that day that it will rise.’ “The belief must be referred 
to the spontaneous, irresistible and, so to speak, automatous pro- 
cesses of our nature; such as the impression which time makes 
upon us, by which it relieves our sorrows and moderates our 
joys.’** “The brute animals are possessed with it apparently 
quite as much as man is. All animals shew by their actions that 
from the past they infer the future, and that they calculate, just 
in the same way in which we do, upon the constancy of that 
part of the course of nature with which they are conversant.” +t 
“This argument... applies equally to a reported past event as 
to an expected future one. In either case [the belief in the order 


* Lect. II. p. 35. + Ibid. p. 36. t Ibid. p, 37. 
§ Ibid. p. 38. || Ibid. p. 40. 9] Ibid, p. 43. 
** Tbid. p. 46, +t Ibid. p. 44. 
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of nature] comes into collision with the expectation of likeness, 
which takes within its scope alike the future and the past.”* 
Nor does “the belief in the uniformity of nature, taken in con- 
nection with what is called the inductive principle... become 
luminous and intellectual.”+ “The process called inductive rea- 
soning consists of two parts: the first is the discovery of a fact 
which must always precede some other fact when the latter takes 
place, and always omit this precedence when it does not take 
place.” { “The sagacity of the man of science consists in singling 
out the fact which fulfils these conditions from the promiscuous 
crowd of facts which surrounds the phenomenon before him.” 
“But in this process we have only ascertained a fact, that is, a 
particular past occurrence which has been often repeated. The 
inference which converts it into a law, which we call the induc- 
tive principle, is exactly the same instinct which converts ordi- 
nary experience into law.” “Science leads up to the fact, but 
there it stops; and for converting the fact into a law, a totally 
unscientific principle comes in, . . . a simple impression, of which 
we can give no rational account, which likens the future to the 
past.” “The naturalist obtains the fact by his own sagacity ; 
but the generalization of it is done for him, and this spontaneous 
-addition is the same in the discovery of a philosopher and the 
observation of a savage.”§ “ Language has been used as if sci- 
ence generated a perception of mathematical or necessary sequence 
in the order of nature. But Science has herself proclaimed the 
truth,|| that there is no necessary connection in nature ; nor has 
science to do with generalization at all,|| but only with discovery. 
And though Science depends for all her vitality on this induc- 
tive principle, to ascertain the nature of this principle is not the 
province of physical, but of mental science.” {| “ While, in this 
department, philosophy could not have overthrown more com- 
pletely than it has done the order of nature as a necessary con- 
sequence of things, or cleared the ground more effectually for 
the principle of miracle.”** “The inductive principle [then] is 
simply the mechanical expectation of the likeness of the known 
to the unknown.” “ When there is nothing on the side of reason 
opposed to it, as is commonly the case, we follow it absolutely. 
But if there is testimony, which is an appeal to our proper reason, 
that an event has taken place which is opposed to this impres- 
sion. ... our reason must prevail in the encounter.’tt “The 
proper function of the argument from experience to the belief in 


Ree lect,11,.p, 59, + Ibid. p. 50. + Ibid. p. 51. 
§ Ibid. p. 53. || The italics are ours. § Ibid. p. 54. 
** Ibid. p. 49. tt Ibid. p. 57. 
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the order of nature is to operate as a practical basis for the affairs 
of life and carrying on of human society, which, without this 
expectation of continuance, would be impossible. It is not its 
function to control religious belief, or to determine that certain 
acts of God for the revelation of his will to man, reported to have 
taken place, have not taken place.” “In the speculations ‘of 
some philosophers there has existed, virtually, an identification 
of the universal as a law with the universal as a proposition ; 
by which summary expedient they enclosed the world in adaman- 
tine fetters, for such a law forestalls allexception. An apparently 
counter process has indeed accompanied this elevation of induc- 
tion to mathematics, viz. the lowering of mathematics to induc- 
tion. But either form of identification has the same result, and 
is an alchemical process for transmuting the blind inference from 
experience into demonstration.” * 

Take, for instance, the account of the ascension of Christ: 

“The universal statement that no man has ascended into 
heaven absolutely falsifies the fact that one man has. But, thus 
’ transmuted, the inductive principle issues out of the metamor- 
phosis a fiction, nota truth.” ‘The battle against the supernatural 
has been going on long, and strong men have conducted and are 
conducting it; but what they want is a weapon. The logic of 
unbelief wants a universal. But no real universal is forthcoming, 
and it only wastes its strength in wielding a fictitious one.’ + 


Such is Mr. Mozley’s argument, which we think must be 
admitted to be a very clever tu quoque. . If, as many illus- 
trious thinkers—such as Hume, A. Comte, J. S. Mill and 
Herbert Spencer—have contended, man cannot attain to 
any knowledge of causes in nature, but is confined to the 
perception of phenomena, and their subordination under one 
another by the principle of antecedence and consequence, 
without being able to refer the expectation of this succes- 
sion to any other ground than an instinctive faith, produced 
by often-repeated association, then clearly the improbability 
of any so-called miraculous phenomenon having happened 
must be estimated solely by the weight due to this instinct. 
But the philosophers whose arguments Mr. Mozley borrows 
are entitled to reply to him—Let this weight be as little as 
you please ; assume that the phenomena for which you con- 
tend are as eredible as you say—what then? We can under- 
stand that those who assert for man an insight into the 


* Lect. II. p. 59. + Ibid. p. 60. 
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cause of the phenomenal may ascribe to unusual phenomena 
some especial significance. But you, who accept the modest 
claims of science as the truth, and are content with us to 
reduce the notion of causation to the perception of succes- 
sion, on what ground do yow ascribe to the occasional phe- 
nomena which you choose to call supernatural, an importance 
not belonging to those ever-recurring phenomena which you 
choose to call natural? You speak of these phenomena as 
“specially addressing themselves to our reason,” and reveal- 
ing tous the will of God. But how is such a revelation 
possible? What is this will but that very principle of 
causality which you admit that no phenomenon can reveal ? 
Assume that certain sights were followed in any case by 
certain sounds, e.g. the apparent rising of a man into the 
clouds, by words which those who heard them interpreted 
to mean, “he will so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven ;’—why should this sequence of sight 
and sound prove more than any of those many other se- 
quences of sights and sounds, which you admit to prove 
only that the particular sequences have taken place? What 
‘evidence can it possibly furnish of a Divine Will more than 
the sequences of which you allow that they can furnish no 
such evidence? What can be thus proved, upon the prin- 
ciples which you and we admit, beyond the fact that there 
have been in the universe, intermixed with those pheno- 
mena among which an orderly connection may be perceived, 
certain other phenomena disconnected from this order ? 
The truth is, Mr. Mozley-does not believe in his own 
arguments. He brandishes a sword borrowed from Hume 
about the ghost of the late Professor Baden Powell, forgetful 
of the danger of playing with edged tools. In the midst of 
his argument against the reasonableness of expecting con- 
stancy in nature, we are startled by the assertion that we 
may justifiably ascribe to natural phenomena “harmony 
and relation, arrangement. and adjustment ;’* though how 
this ascription is to be justified, if we are not justified in 
applying to these phenomena either the idea of causality 
or that belief of permanent succession which Comte and 
J. 8. Mill substitute for this idea, is very hard to dis- 
cover. And when we turn from the negative to the positive 


* Lect. II. p. 55. 
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side of Mr. Mozley’s argument, we find no trace of that 
doctrine, that causation means only succession, by which 
he endeavours to hamstring his theological opponents. On 
the contrary, he quietly takes his stand upon the popular 
religious belief in an all-ordering Divine Will, the cause of 
all natural phenomena,* as if he had not cut away the whole 
ground for that belief by his own arguments. 

On this popular belief, though not under its popular 
aspect, we too take our stand, and propose to discuss the 
question of Miracles from it, inquiring, first, whether our 
_ faith in the constancy of nature has not a more rational 
foundation than Mr. Mozley ascribes to it. Has the astro- 
nomer, who can predict the exact moment of sunrise and 
sunset at any place on the earth through the whole year, 
no better ground for anticipating that the sun will thus rise 
and set, than the bird, or dog, or savage, who from remem- 
bering that light and darkness have succeeded each other 
before, may expect that they will so succeed again? Com- 
mon sense will not easily put up with any other reply to 
such a question than the reply, The astronomer has a 
better ground. But what is that ground? The answer is 
not hard to find. This better ground is supplied by his 
reason, which has transformed the phenomena offered by 
his senses into conceptions formed by itself, capable of 
accounting satisfactorily for these phenomena. In the suc- 
cession of day and night, sensation directly testifies only to 
alternations of light. and darkness. Reflective observation 
first taught men to connect these alternations with the pre- 
sence or absence of a bright body which, from time to time, 
seems to move across what we call the sky. But was this 
body, now lost to sight now visible, really the same body ? 
Did it exist when it was not seen; and, if so, whither did 
it then go, and how came its return to be possible? Hard 
questions, long the subject of profound meditation to the 
great race of Greek thinkers, the fathers of scientific diseo- 
very,—questions gradually answered, as observations became 


* Thus, in a note on p. 49, he says—‘‘ Taking cause in the popular sense 
of secondary causes, which may be suspended by a higher cause, the idea of 
real causation in nature is not opposed to the miraculous; and the general 
belief has united the two.” The italics are ours. The same assumption occurs 
everywhere, but without any attempt beyond a bare assertion to reconcile it 
with the proposition borrowed from Hume, that causation is only a name for 
observed succession, 
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more numerous and accurate, till the labours of successive 
generations of astronomers perfected their interpretation by 
the bold imagination which, reversing the apparent testi- 
mony of the senses, makes the earth revolve round the sun 
while rotating on its own axis, and enables us to predict 
with unfailing accuracy, from the combined effect of these 
two motions and the position assigned to the earth’s axis, 
those varying phenomena which at first could be ascer- 
tained only as experimental facts. 

But this power of prediction, Mr. Mozley urges, rests on 
the assumption that the constitution and mutual relations 
of earth and sun will continue unchanged. It affords no 
guarantee that they will not change, and therefore leaves 
the belief in the unchangeableness of natural forces, and 
the laws by which we express our knowledge of their rela- 
tions, destitute of any other foundation than the primitive - 
instinct of unreasoning faith. Is this the case? We appre- 
hend it is not, Whence does the possibility of interpreting 
nature by thought arise,—whence cam it arise, but from the 
fact that natural phenomena are the manifestation of an 
‘action essentially reasonable, for which accordingly the 
reason of man can find within itself corresponding forms 
of conception? Every step. gained in the interpretation of 
natural phenomena is an additional evidence of this accord- 
ance between the power which produces the sensations 
interpreted, and the interpreting intelligence. Man has, 
indeed, no innate faculty of divining the phenomenal ; and, 
if he deserts the path of induction, is always prone to fall 
into error in his imagination of what is. But the progress 
of science does not the less consist in inducing, upon the 
phenomena observed, ideas through which the individual 
acquires universality, and these ideas, though they must 
appeal to the testimony of sense for their affirmation as 
natural truths, are all formed and elaborated in the inner 
work-shop of reason.* Now the universe of phenomena, 


* Mr. Mozley discusses the theory of induction, in a long note to his second 
lecture, with much ability, on the hypotheses of Mr. J. 8. Mill. But as he 
does not accept Mr. Mill’s assumption, that the reasoning from particulars to 
particulars is a primitive instinct, on which complete reliance must be placed, 
the inductive principle comes out as that miserable nullity which it appears to 
be in the extracts above given from this lecture. We have not space here to do 
more than state what we believe to be the true theory. Induction is an act 
by which we constitute sensible phenomena into objects of thought, by means 
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in proportion as it is thus brought under the dominion of 
reason, necessarily loses the arbitrariness originally appear- 
ing to belong to it, and puts on the aspect of that which is 
reducible to rule, and capable of being accounted for. For 
this is the essence of the reasonable. It is always definite, 
harmonious, referable to fixed principles, whence the effects 
observable may be intelligibly deduced. That principle, 
whence the belief in the stability of nature can be derived, 
which Mr. Mozley finds so difficult “to extract from any 
corner of the human mind and intelligence, however remote,” 
is the intelligence itself. According to the German pro- 
verb, “he cannot see the wood for the trees.” The faith of 
unreasoning instinct in the permanence of the natural, is 
justified to reason by this train of argument. The universe 
is orderly; but that which is orderly is reasonable; and 
that which is reasonable is constant: therefore the future of 
the universe is deducible from its present and its past, with 
a certainty limited only by the knowledge attained of the 
forces at any one moment at work within it. 

But this future is no mere repetition of the past. On 
the contrary, physical science shews us that endless variety 
is as much characteristic -of the Divine action as profound 
unity. The astronomer is certain that no planet known to 
us ever twice traverses the same path. The geologist has 
ascertained that the present condition of the earth and its 
inhabitants is the result of slow changes, continued through 
a time as enormous in its totality as the changes are small 
in their individual amount, and that this process still con- 


of conceptions drawn over them, capable of being analyzed and tested, so that 
their power of accounting for the phenomena may be ascertained. This is true 
of every phase of induction, from the simplest to the most complicated. In 
ordinary vision, for instance, we combine the sensations of our optic nerves, 
by drawing over them notions of form, size, distance, consistency, &e., into 
conceptions of the objects said to be seen ; then we test these conceptions by 
our other senses, as touch, &c.; and if the result does not answer our expecta- 
tions, we vary our conceptions till we have shaped them into moulds which 
will embrace the phenomena, and so make them intelligible. In astronomy 
we combine certain specks of light observed from time to time in the skies, by 
drawing over them the conception of elliptical orbits in which they move round 
the sun at certain distances from it ; then we test our conception by appro- 
priate means, in this case by a profound mathematical deduction, and finding 
the motions observed to agree with our deductions, construct a solar system. 
The process is always the same; our knowledge of the external world is the 
fruit of the union of the creative with the receptive faculties of reason and 
observation. It cannot be accounted for by either faculty alone. 
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tinues. No scientific thinker supposes that the perpetual 
variation going on in human language will reproduce the 
Greek or Latin tongues; or that the era of the Saurians 
or of the Carboniferous formations will return on the earth. 
Indeed, to predict the phenomenal is not in general within 
the reach of science. It can thus predict only when all the 
phenomena depend upon some principle of which the action 
is perfectly understood, as is partly the case in the astronomy 
of the solar system. The certainty produced by scientific 
investigation is only a certainty that all natural phenomena 
are produced by a power reasonable in its mode of action, 
and therefore are not subject to sudden and unaccountable 
alterations, however startling to us the result of any gra- 
dually accumulated changes may be.* 

Thus the existence of.a science of nature carries, in the 
reasonable character of the universe which makes such a 
science possible, a guarantee for the continuity of natural 
action. And this guarantee is materially strengthened by 
the character of that in natural action whence its reason- 
ableness arises. For this is due to the fact that, unimagi- 
nably vast as the power manifested in nature is in its 
totality, all natural phenomena are produced by movements 
arising from combinations of centres of energy, each of 
which is as unimaginably small. Every natural substance 
known to us is resolvable into parts on whose mutual rela- 
tions its peculiar character depends; and the process of 
. analysis can be continued till we reach, in every case, what 
appears to be the limit of subdivision consistent with the 
possibility of existence,—those opposites of ether and matter, 
so called, which seem to embody the principles. of co-exist- 
ence and succession, to the action and re-action of whose 
ceaseless movements inductive reasoning is apparently on 
the point of reducing all the varied modes of attraction and 
repulsion which form the staple of physical science, as it 
has already reduced the phenomena of sound, light and 
heat. Ina universe thus constituted there can be nothing 
unreasonable, because nothing which is not in itself dedu- 
cible from an intelligible mode of action, however perplex- 
ing may be the task of following into detail the complicated 


* This is the lesson enforced by Mr. Grove in his profound Address deli- 
vered at the last meeting of the British Association. 
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relations of its countless parts. But this is the universe 
revealed to us by scientific research. From elements such 
as have been described, all beings known to us, organic or 
inorganic, are built up: the organic, it is true, by the inter- 
vention of a power which, by means as yet unknown to us, 
brings together their elements into that mutual relation 
where they can manifest the series of phenomena called by 
us life; but so that, with exception of the regulative will 
displayed in man, all their qualities depend, as far as can 
be ascertained, solely on the actions and re-actions of the 
elementary centres of energy bound up into each organic 
whole. Nowhere in the long succession from the simplest 
vegetable to the human brain do we discover a trace of any 
action other than one proceeding from these definite and 
most limited centres of ever-present energy, which we ven- 
ture to call the eternal body of the Deity. How can there 
be any place in such a universe for those effects produced 
without means, those arbitrary manifestations of so-called 
omnipotence, in which miracles consist? 

There must be a place for them, Mr. Mozley replies, if 
you attribute conscious will to God. 


“The conception of God’as a moral and personal Being neces- 
sarily implies omnipotence ; because the universal Cause must 
have power, and universal power, if He has will, which, according 
to the religious and moral conception of Him, He has. . . . Either 
God has will, and He can interrupt the order of Nature, or 
He has not a will, and then He is not, in the religious sense, 
God.”* 


A similar proposition has been very recently put forward 
by Dr. Mansell : 


“Tf,” he says, “the personality of man, as a limited, dependent 
personality, implies within these limits free action, power to do 
or not to do certain acts, the personality of God, as an unbounded, 
independent personality, implies free action and power without 
limits.”+ 

Now we will not dispute that the conception of God as 
an unbounded Personality may imply unlimited power ; for, 
since the conception is to us completely unintelligible, we 
cannot venture to say what it may or may not imply. But 
if we ask what ground, besides this unintelligible concep- 


* Lect. IV. p. 105. + Good Words for Feb. 1867, p. 1382. 
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tion, we have for ascribing such an action to God, the 
answer must be—none at all. The notion of an unlimited 
power capable of being exerted within a limited space, is 
one of those phrases by which men are accustomed to cheat 
themselves into talking nonsense under the plea of rever- 
ence for God. Of personality and the principle of will 
which forms its essence, we know nothing except from our 
own consciousness. And this makes known to us a being 
whose action is strictly analogous to that which science dis- 
closes to us in nature. Will is known to us in conscious- 
ness as an active, resisting force, by which we can originate 
and combine motions within our own bodies, and can thus 
oppose motions imparted to them from without. What is 
there in such an action to support the theological concep- 
tion of omnipotence? It is true that our wills possess also 
a real supernatural action, in the power of choosing ends 
and determining purposes, and in this sphere are free from 
the limits affecting their external manifestation. But here, 
again, nature offers to us the counterpart of our own acts. 
The countless forms of organic life display a variety of ends, 
chosen, apparently, with the same sort of freedom which 
marks our power of choice, and limited in their execution 
by the same sort of dependence, for the means of their 
realization, on those unvarying centres of, energy the uni- 
versal instruments of all existence, which limits our action. 
The whole force of the argument from design in natural 
theology depends upon the reality of the analogy between 
the action of the will and intelligence of man, and that of 
the power by which organic life is produced, If that power 
ean work without means, this argument has no logical foun- 
dation. If, as all our knowledge of nature indicates, it 
works only through means, then the freedom of will recog- 
nizable in nature gives no support to the notion of a miracle- 
working power, ie. a power capable of working without 
means. 

For this working without means, it must be borne in 
mind, is the essence of the miraculous. Introduce the notion 
of means into the conception of any phenomena, however 
surprising or uncommon, and the notion of miracle dis- 
appears. Imagine the earth to split into fragments and 
be whirled into the surrounding ether by the accumulated 
pressure of enclosed gases, vast as the power exerted would 
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be, and unparalleled by any human experience, the effect 
would not be miraculous to our thoughts. To become a 
miracle, the explosion must take place without the presence 
of any explosive substance. It is important not to forget 
this, because much confusion has been produced in argu- 
ments as to miracles from classing the miraculous with 
the uncommon. Babbage, for example, has adduced the 
fact that his calculating machine will at certain periods of 
its operations produce a number standing in no apparent 
connection with the preceding or succeeding series, as if it 
made the occurrence of a miracle credible; while, as Mr. 
Mozley well argues, such an explanation confers credibility 
on miracles only by destroying their miraculous character ; 
converting them, in fact, from events effected without means, 
into events produced by a subtle combination of means pre- 
viously adjusted in order to produce the effects. So the 
often-quoted tale of the African prince who refused to be- 
lieve that water could become solid, or that argument on 
which Archbishop Whately was accustomed to insist, taken 
from the antecedent improbability of the career of the first 
Napoleon, does not really apply to miracles. For in each of 
these cases means are alleged as the instruments to which 
the effect asserted is attributed, namely, the action of cold 
in the one case, in the other the great military capacity of 
the Emperor, and the peculiar condition of political affairs 
occasioned by the French Revolution. A critic of the ac- 
counts might consider these means inadequate to explain 
the effects stated to have been produced, and therefore 
refuse to believe them, and might betray by this denial his 
ignorance of that which these means really could effect. 
He might justly expose himself to the charge of arrogant 
presumption, in putting his imperfect knowledge of causes 
against positive testimony to effects. It is a very different 
thing when the question turns, not on the efficiency of the 
means stated to be employed, but on the assertion that 
effects can be produced without the use of any means at 
all.* 


* Hence the distinction between such an act as the change of water into 
wine, and the chemical changes with which Mr. Mozley compares it, and which 
he strangely supposes to be changes ‘‘of one substance into another.” (Lect. IIT. 
p. 68.) Every chemical change is ascribed to the action of definite means. 
The change of water into wine is supposed to have been brought about without 
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It appears, then, that there is nothing in the nature of 
will, so far as we know anything about it, to remove the 
presumption against miracles arising from the reasonable- 
ness manifest in the constitution of nature. Nor is any 
better ground for the belief in miraculous power furnished 
by the religious instinct which ascribes personality to God. 
On the contrary, the conception that the Divine action is 
limited by its own essence, removes from this belief the 
vagueness belonging to the popular notion of the Divine. 
We can form no conception of a person except as a con- 
scious being limited by that of which it is conscious. An 
unbounded personality is a phrase destitute of meaning. 
But if the will of God is inherently limited by the cha- 
racter of its own manifestations, the beings sustained by it 
would constitute a real not-me, standing over against the 
Divine me, as that of which it is conscious, and presenting 
in this respect an analogy to our own personality, which 
brings the assumptions of religious trust into harmony with 
the conclusions of scientific research. 

_ When we put together all these objections to the belief 
in miracles, they seem to constitute an argument against 
that belief so strong, that it is open to objection on this very 
ground. Men, it may be urged, could never have ascribed 
miraculous power to God so universally as you admit that 
they have done, if that belief were so destitute of any rea- 
sonable foundation as you make out. But there appears to 
us to be a complete answer to this objection. The cause of 
the general disposition to ascribe miraculous power to God we 
conceive to be threefold: 1. The confused ideas of the origin 
of natural phenomena entertained by persons not familiar 
with scientific methods of investigation. 2. The fact that 
miraculous action is, at bottom, only the inconsiderate ap- 
plication, by man, to the Creator, of the mode of action 
proper to man asa creature. 3. The unlimited power of 
dealing with natural phenomena exercised by man in the 
use of language. 


the use of any means at all. We can think of the first kind of change—of the 
second we can only talk. The case of the laying of the Atlantic cable, which a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review recently adduced as parallel to a miracle, is 
distinguished from the miraculous by the principle here stated. It was not an 
act alleged to be done without means, but simply an act effected by means of 
which the effectiveness was not generally known before it was laid. 
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First. Man originally stands before nature as the spec- 
tator of a series of unaccountable marvels. Ever-changing 
appearances crowd upon him, he knows not how or why. 
Their order is mysteriously obscure, their cause seems 
hopelessly hidden. Day and night, summer and winter, 
storm and calm, growth and decay, health and disease, 
life and death,—all alike are wrapped in one common 
veil of unintelligibility. Under such circumstances every 
phenomena must appear miraculous, since of none are the 
means used in its production accurately known. There 
can, therefore, be no reason for rejecting any one as more 
incredible than another, and accordingly all are alike be- 
lieved. The Vedic hymns are full of naive expressions 
of astonishment that the sun shall be able to climb so per- 
pendicularly up the sky without ever falling back; and 
that, when so young as he is in his daily birth, he should 
yet be strong enough to seize the clouds which hang about 
his cradle, and destroy them by his mighty rays.* Tell 
men who thus regarded nature that once the sun had “stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day,’ why should they doubt the tale? It 
would be no more wonderful to them that this should 
happen, than that that should happen which happens with 
each returning day. To this state of mind is due the pecu- 
liarity noticed by Dr. Lee in his article on Miracles in 
“Faith and Peace,” but of which he offers no explanation, 
that, in the Bible, accounts of miracles are introduced with 
no apparent consciousness that they demand any further 
evidence than would be required to establish one of what 
we call the ordinary facts of history. The miracles of 
Elijah and Elisha, for instance, are interspersed among the 
accounts of the births, marriages, wars and deaths of the 
kings of Israel or Judah, without any information of the 
way in which the narrator satisfied himself that the extra- 
ordinary class of events had happened, more than is given 
for the ordinary class. The narrator of the story of Balaam 
has no more hesitation in mounting him upon a talking 
ass, than he has in telling us that Balak sent to him “the 
elders of Midian with the rewards of divination in their 
hands.” Nay, he does not even describe the prophet him- 


* Whence the myth of Hercules strangling the serpents. 
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self as at all astonished at being spoken to by his ass, but 
makes him hold a conversation with the animal “as if it 
had been a Christian.” The same characteristics mark the 
legends of the saints. Events the most astonishing, accord- 
ing to our conception of what is likely to happen, throng 
upon us in their story; but of evidence that these events 
really took place, such evidence as a Lardner or a Paley 
would demand for a miracle reported to be worked in their 
own day, there is no trace. If any evidence is adduced, 
it is addressed, not to remove any general incredibility 
attaching to the miraculous as such, but to meet the cavils 
of those who denied that the saint whose history is being 
told was a true saint, marked by the possession of, so-called, 
supernatural powers belonging to saints as such. 

The truth is, the ancient narrators of miracles adduce no 
special proof of them because they did not appear to them 
to require any special proof. To them miracles were events 
unusual, indeed, and striking, like the appearance of a great 
comet or a brilliant display of shooting stars to us at the 
present day, “signs and wonders,” carrying with them sig- 
nificant evidence of Divine approval, or disapproval, as 
comets were not long since generally supposed to do, but 
demanding no especial attestation, because they were not 
conceived to arise from any especial kind of power, but to 
be phenomena differing from ordinary phenomena, not in 
the mode of their production, but only in the effects observ- 
able. The state of mind here described, to which every- 
thing appears miraculous because men have not yet learnt 
to discern reason in nature, we see presented before our 
eyes every day in the simple credulity of children, for whom 
the world of modern science still exists in the mysterious- 
ness which shrouded it for all mankind during the infancy 
of.our race. In children also we have constant proof of the 
charm which stories of wonders possess for man, before he 
has tamed the Pegasus of imagination by the stern disci- 
pline of reflective thought, and trained it to draw patiently 
_ the car of advancing knowledge. And by observing the 
way in which the child deals with nature, we may under- 
stand the second reason for the growth of a belief in mira- 
cle, namely, that men have attributed to the Creator the 
mode of action proper to the creature. 

’ The child invests all natural objects with its own per- 
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sonal life. It speaks to everything round it; and eyery- 
thing speaks to it again. Hence its delight in fairy tales. 
The imagery which lends intelligence and will to all that 
presents itself to sense, is the mode of imagination in which 
the child finds itself at home. So was it with mankind 
before they had learnt that great lesson of science, “to see 
with the eyes shut.” That which they found within them- 
selves they projected before their mental vision as an object, 
unseen indeed, but yet essentially visible ; a God dwelling 
in a heaven above those clouds from whence all that lent 
charm to existence, light and heat and fertilizing showers, 
seemed to come down. Important as is the difference be- 
tween the Jehovah of the Jews and the Zeus of the Greeks, 
in this respect they agree, that both were conceived as 
Beings who dwell apart from. the universe which, strictly . 
speaking, they govern rather than sustain. And this ex- 
ternal character was retained in the Jewish notion of God, 
even when the progress of reflection had led them, as it did 
the Greeks, to feel that the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens could not contain Him in whom all things “live 
and move and have their being.” To the Greek, to whom 
God had always been a Power present in nature rather than 
a Power present to his own consciousness, the Divine be- 
came, with this advance of thought, only a collective name 
for the totality of the powers manifested in the universe : 
while the Jew, whose faith was anchored on the conviction 
of the personal regard entertained by the Lord of heaven 
and earth for his own chosen people, collectively and indi- 
vidually, placed his subsequently acquired philosophy along 
side of his original anthropomorphism, with little or no 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting elements. Thus God 
remained to the Jew, as He still is to those who, like the 
mass of unscientific thinkers in England, derive their con- 
ceptions of the Divine action principally from Jewish lite- 
rature, a Being who dwells apart from the universe, on 
which He acts from without by His word, that is, by orders 
given from time to time to His finite creatures ; which, 
since the growth of science has leavened the popular mind 
with the conception of the unchangeableness of natural 
powers, have become transformed into the so-called laws of 
nature ; Le. fixed rules, according to which God is imagined 
to govern His creatures, though with the tacit reservation 
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of the right, on fitting occasions, to suspend their operation 
and subject any particular creature for the moment to some 
exceptional rule; whence its behaviour must necessarily 
become startling and produce the effects known as miracles. 

Now in this mode of regarding the Divine action, the 
creature and the Creator really change places. To determine 
the constitution of the creature, and sustain that constitu- 
tion from within, is the proper action of creative power. 
To act upon any finite being from without, altering the 
phenomena manifested by it but not changing its constitu- 
tion, is the mode of action proper to the creature. We may 
satisfy ourselves that this is really the case by considering 
that the most insignificant creature can do, without depart- 
ing from the order of nature, that which God, acting other- 
wise than through the intervention of some creature, could 
do only by working a miracle. A bird, for instance, takes 
up a twig in its bill, carries it through the air to an adjoin- 
ing tree, and bends it into the form suitable to its nest. 
In so doing it overcomes the pull of the earth, which urges 
the twig to its surface, and the force which within the 
twig resists the effort to bend it. The action of the bird 
affects the manifestation of these natural powers without 
in any way interfering with their essence. The earth con- 
tinues to urge the twig to its surface, the parts of the twig 
continue to press against the pressure which alters their 
natural position. Were this not the case, bird and twig 
alike would lose their own power. For without the pressure 
of the air, which again depends on the pull of the earth, 
the bird could not fly ; and without the same pull, the twig 
would not retain its hold. The whole action is perfectly 
consistent with itself, because that which belongs to the 
external is ascribed to a being acting from without, and 
that which belongs to the internal is conceived to arise 
solely from within. But change the centre of action from 
without to within, and that which on the former supposi- 
tion is natural and reasonable becomes unreasonable and 
miraculous. If God is to do what the bird does, He must 
be imagined at the same moment to sustain the nature of 
the earth and of the twig, and to make them act contrary 
to that nature. The notion of “laws of nature” which God 
can suspend or change, is in truth a notion borrowed from 
human affairs, and quite inappropriate to the Divine action. 
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Man may make a law binding on other men by superior 
streneth, because man acts upon man from without. He 
does not alter the nature of the beings on whom he thus 
acts by requiring them to do one thing rather than another. 
But the so-called laws of nature are inseparable from the 
constitution of that of which they are called the laws. In 
‘themselves they are only names for conceptions by which 
we endeavour to make natural phenomena intelligible to 
ourselves ; and if they ever seem to have an existence of 
their own, this is due only to our ignorance of. that which 
produces the phenomena. We know, for instance, that the 
bodies called by us material have the power of producing 
in each other a tendency to move towards points situate 
between them, at rates depending on their respective masses 
and distances. We have not made clear to ourselves why 
they should possess this power. Therefore it is possible 
for us to separate in imagination this action from the con- 
stitution of a material body, and to suppose that such a 
body might exist without exercising it ; ceasing, as is said, 
to be subject to the law of gravitation. But this imagina- 
tion is purely gratuitous. We have no reason whatever for 
believing that this gravitating action is not a necessary 
consequence of the constitution of every material body, 
which cannot cease to operate so long as the body subsists 
at all. We have in chemical attractions and repulsions a 
host of grounds for believing in the inseparability of such 
kinds of action from the constitution of the bodies display- 
ing them; while in those cases where we have attained 
to intelligible conceptions of the causes of any phenomena, 
as, for example, in the cases of sound and light, we per- 
ceive at once the absurdity of speaking of any laws of the 
appearances distinct from the motions which give rise to 
them. Now if there are really no laws of nature separable 
from the constitution of natural bodies, the notion of a 
miracle as the suspension of any such laws while the con- 
stitution of the body affected by this suspension remains 
unchanged, except by its freedom from the laws suspended, 
falls to the ground of itself. The idea of the Divine action, 
in becoming more profound, purifies itself from false analo- 
gies. Yet, until man has learned clearly to distinguish the 
action of Him who upholds all finite beings according to 
their respective natures, from the action of these finite beings 
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on each other, he can scarcely avoid conceiving the Divine 
action to be like his own, only free from the limits by which 
he is restrained, and thus confuses the true notion of omni- 
potence, namely, that of a power limited only by itself, with 
the false notion of a power capable of performing whatever 
man can imagine. 
For in this power of the imagination, exercised through 
language, we come to our third head, and to the deepest 
root of the faith in miracles. By words man binds up his 
sensations into bundles, according to the significant hkeness 
used by Locke in speaking of the so-called faculty of ab- 
straction,*—bundles, each of which possesses a possibility 
of comprehension limited only by the will of their con- 
structor ; and these bundles he can bind together into groups, 
called sentences, in whatever way he likes, till he can con- 
struct a truly miraculous world—a world where the most: 
astounding results may be produced apparently without 
any means at all. There are no bounds to the constructive 
power exercisable by man in the use of those most familiar 
but most wonderful materials, words; no limits to these 
‘creations of what the Greeks significantly called povesis.- 
Can we not consign all the worlds of light, with all that 
they illumine, to darkness and nothingness by a, word ; 
and, by a word, call them forth again into being, in imagi- 
nation? What more natural, then, than for man to assume 
that what he could thus do by his words, God could do in 
act? Is not this the essence of that far-famed sublimity 
of Hebrew conception—“ Let there be light, and there was 
light”? Is not the notion, “God spake, and it was made ; 
He commanded, and it stood fast,” the key-note of the 
biblical descriptions of Divine power? Let us not be sup- 
posed indifferent to its majestic grandeur. But if we ask 
whether the notion is as true as it is imposing, the answer, 
we apprehend, must be, that no conception of the Divine 
action can be more completely erroneous. Between speech 
and action there is a gulf fixed. We move the air, and the 
air moves the brains of other men, who interpret these 
‘movements for themselves; whereupon they act who-hear, 
not we who speak. Can this be an appropriate representa- 
tion of His work, which is all action? The notion probably 
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in part arose from the fact that speech, like the action which 
we ascribe to God, is the external manifestation of a con- 
scious internal power. But it is a manifestation utterly 
powerless to do anything, except when taken up. by some 
other being in whom it is again internalized. My words 
can pass into act only in so far as they pass into some one 
else who acts. Is this an adequate representation of the 
all-sustaining power of His operations, in whom all things 
exist? Surely, if we would form a conception of the Divine 
action at all corresponding to the reality, we need most 
carefully to free ourselves from the imagination that it has 
any analogy to our action in the use of language. But in 
proportion to our success in thus un-Hebrewizing our minds, 
we shall find that the conception of the Divine power as a 
power to work miracles disappears. The notion of miracle 
is really inseparable from that notion of God which identi- 
fies His creative action with an action which can create 
nothing but sounds, and makes God talk to His creatures 
in place of sustaining them. , 
But, it may be urged, shall we not, in getting rid of this 
conception, lose also the faith in the personal being of God, 
by divorcing His action from connection with those acts by 
which our own personal will especially asserts itself? We 
have already touched on this question, but its importance 
makes it deserve a more full investigation. Why is it, then, 
that speech is the special expression of our personality ? 
Only because it arises from movements especially subject to 
the action of our will. Physiologists agree that we never 
think without some movement taking place in our brains. 
And these movements appear to proceed from combina- 
tions of various centres of nervous power effected by our 
wills,* and of which they are conscious. Speech is only a 
consequence of this action, the result of another set of 
movements springing out of the first and dependent on 
them. Thus the expression of our personality resolves itself 
into conscious combinations of those centres of energy which 
the wonderful structure of ourbrains places at the command 
of our wills. But all nature, as has been said, is apparently 
only a result of various combinations of similar centres of 


* See two articles by Professor Bain in the Fortnightly Review for Jan. 15 
and Feb. 1, 1866, pp. 575 and 736. 
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energy ; that is to say, it is the manifestation of the same 
kind of action by which our own personality shews itself. 
What more do we want? Nature is the true speech of God. 
Her phenomena are the Divine language ; the language of 
things which express the Divine personality as truly as the 
language of sounds expresses our personality. It is not in 
an action on nature, but in producing the action manifested 
by nature, that the true supernatural consists; as, indeed, 
we may learn from the teaching of Christ, which carries us 
to the point where the ordinary religious belief in a Divine 
government of nature merges into the belief in a Divine 
presence in nature, effecting its end by natural means. To 
imagine that there is a Divine Will besides the constitution 
of a hair and the surrounding circumstances which deter- 
mines when and where it shall fall, would be to reduce this 
Divine Will to an impotency, such as must be ascribed to 
the wills of those angels to whom Mr. Ward, in his “ Ideal 
of a Christian Church,” commits the task of guiding the 
planets, in exact obedience to the impulses of gravitation. 
To realize the Divine Will in such events, we must identify 
‘this Will with natural power. Now this is precisely the 
identification required in order to vivify scientific concep- 
tions with the warmth of religious trust, by accepting Neces- 
sity as the inseparable complement of Freedom; the ex- 
pression of Force which attends the outward manifestation 
of that deep mystery of Will whose inmost essence is the 
principle of Love. 

The belief in miracle has its origin in the assertion by 
man of his inherent affinity with this Divine essence, made 
by him while yet unconscious that the nature over which 
he claimed the superiority of his own freedom, is the legi- 
timate utterance of the very power vindicated by him against 
it. The profound unity amidst exhaustless variety, the 
admirable adaptation, the harmonious order—in a word, the 
ineffaceable reasonableness of nature, with which scientific 
research is continually making us more fully acquainted, 
was to man in the days of his childhood, and is still to the 

greater number of our race, almost a sealed book. Nature 
seemed then, and to the majority of mankind still seems, 
an antagonistic element, thwarting perpetually the spirit 
which she enthralled; and he embodied his inborn con- 
sciousness of the dignity of that spirit, by clothing with the 
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conception of omnipotence, derived from its own imagina- 
tions, a Being before whom nature might shrink into insig- 
nificance, and at whose command the powers affecting his 
senses should shrivel up into nothingness. The struggle for 
miracle is, at bottom, a strugele to preserve this conscious- 
ness of spiritual reality from certain scientific notions sup- 
posed to endanger the faith in its existence. But that 
which is thus sought to be preserved is not really in danger 
from the progress of science, and that for which the battle 
is waged, instead of helping to preserve the faith in a spiri- 
tual reality, would be, were it true, the source of its greatest 
peril. To modern theology, miracles are an interference 
with natural action. To ascribe to God miraculous power 
is, therefore, to banish Him from nature. Now this is 
the very converse of the scriptural representations, which, 
although they conceive the Divine action to be miraculous, 
also conceive God to be ever-present in nature, because to 
the writers of the Scriptures, with their profound ignorance 
of natural means, all nature appeared a continuous miracle. 
The modern thinker has his choice between retaining the 
substance of the scriptural belief, and bringing God close to 
himself in the universe, by giving up the notion that mira- 
cle is the special characteristic of Divine action, or sacri- 
ficing this substance to the form of the biblical conceptions, 
and driving God out of the universe, by insisting upon treat- 
ing His action in it as miraculous. Can we doubt which 
alternative they will prefer to whom the spiritual is truly 
real? Religion, according to every great authority on the 
subject, from the Bible downwards, except a few philoso- 
phers who insist on identifying, and in our judgement con- 
fusing, it with morality, consists essentially in the recogni- 
tion of a personal intercourse between the spirit of man 
and the spirit of God, who does not, indeed, bend nature 
to suit human desires, but does lead those who seek His 
support to say, not only with the lips but from the heart, 
“Father, Thy will be done. I ask only to live in the con- 
sciousness of Thy presence, with the sympathy of Thy 
love ; striving as far as in me lies to bring my will into 
accordance with Thine; relying on Thee in life; hoping im 
Thee in death.” Here is the inmost, the most profound 
manifestation of the supernatural. The direct access for 
man to God lies through the gate of prayer; not prayer 
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which seeks to change the course of outward events, but 
prayer which enables man to realize the resignation of the 
Stoic, without the sternness or self-importance too com- 
monly attendant on the Stoical effort after that indifference 
to the strokes of fortune in which he placed the perfection of 
the highest wisdom. Not by “signs and wonders,” not by 
“answers to prayer” given through outward things, does God 
manifest His nearness to man. His presence is to be per- 
ceived by the conscience, not by the senses; its fruits are 
not interruptions of natural order, but. peace, and hope, 
and trust, and love; and the constancy of nature on which 
science reposes, far from conflicting with this supernatural 
action, prepares the way for it, by leading men to see in 
the phenomena around them the manifestations of a power 
analogous to that reasonable will, which, itself the crown of 
nature, instinctively turns for sympathy to the supernatural - 
Being present with it. 

But here a claim may be put in for the belief in mira- 
culous action, upon the ground that without it there is 
wanting a firm foundation in the so-called real world on 
which Trust and Hope and Love may build. This claim is 
powerfully asserted by Mr. Mozley. Miracles, he urges, have 
their raison détre in their evidential character. They are 
the authentication of the communication which God, in His 
goodness, has given to man concerning the unseen world by 
which we are surrounded, and into which the human race 
is constantly passing, but about which, because it is unseen, 
we have no means of ascertaining anything by the use of 
our reason, without the intervention of some authorized ex- 
position, and no means of satisfying ourselves that the expo- 
sition is authorized except the exercise of miraculous power.* 
This line of argument is not unfamiliar to writers on theo- 
logy. Itis maintained with much power by Mr. Miall, for 
example, in his “Bases of Belief”. Mr. Mozley must have 
the credit of having developed it with great clearness and 
precision. But it fails at the same point where the argu- 
ment as to the general probability of miracles fails, namely, 
‘that those who press it in support of one set of beliefs about 
the unseen world, are obliged to deny its applicability to 
support other different sets of beliefs about that world . 


* See Lecture I. pp. 5—14. 
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which equally appeal to this test for their authentication. 
Had there been one theology only which professed to ini- 
tiate men into the secrets of the future, and had this theo- 
logy alone claimed a miraculous sanction to its teachings, 
the argument that thereby man obtained a real insight into 
the future to which God had set his seal, would be; very 
forcible. But, so far is this from being the case; that pre- 
cisely the system of religious teaching for which Mr. Mozley 
claims miraculous sanction, contains, of all professed reve- 
lations, the least full accounts of the unseen world. If we 
want details as to the state of the dead; we must resort to 
Homer or Pindar, to the Tripataka, or the Shastras, or the 
Koran, or the legends of medizeval Christianity, not to the 
Scriptures of Old or New Testament: and all these revela- 
tions are attested by the evidence of prodigies, said to have 
been witnessed or worked by those who delivered or ac- 
cepted them, if we take for granted that the acts reported 
did happen. Nor is the little which the Scriptures do tell 
us as to the unseen world authenticated by any especial 
appeal to miracles. The “signs and wonders” of the Bible 
are indeed sometimes referred to as proofs that God was 
with those to whom they are ascribed, but not as evidences 
of the truth of any particular parts of their teaching. | If 
they affirm the truth of any part, they must affirm that of 
the whole; so that unless we are prepared, in the face of 
the entire discrepancy between what the Bible says as to 
the visible universe and what we now know to be the truth, 
to contend for the absolute correctness of all its assertions, 
we have nothing to which we can apply the supposed mira- . 
culous sanction; but must allow that, whatever functions 
the miracles of Scripture, supposing them to have happened, 
were intended to fulfil in the Divine economy, that of serv- 
ing as an evidence of the truth of what is asserted in the 
Scriptures is not one. 

Thus, from whatever side we approach the question of 
miracles, we find that the search after any general reason 
for believing in them is unsuccessful. We are driven to 
rely solely on the evidence of the alleged facts, and the 
impossibility of accounting for them in any other way than 
by the hypothesis of miraculous action. But here, again, 
we are stopped, at least in the miracles of the Scriptures, 
by the uncertainty which critical examination into the 
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ages and authorship of the sacred books raises, as to the 
time when, and the persons by whom, they were composed ; 
an uncertainty such as must completely destroy their value 
in proof of any statements which do not bear the stamp of 
probability on general grounds, however satisfactorily they 
may prove the belief in the truth of these statements enter- 
tained by those who made them. So that we are reduced 
to accept the scientific conclusion, that God always works 
through definite means, as the true conception of the Divine 
action; a conception sustained alike by the analogy of 
our own consciousness and our experience of natural phe- 
nomena. 

Now if we steadily lay hold of this conception, it will 
furnish us with an idea of revelation adapted to the state 
of modern thought, in substitution for that idea of a revela- 
tion resting on authoritative declarations which is breaking - 
down on all sides. The notion of the Divine action pre- 
sented in the Bible is consistent with itself. It places God 
without the world, and makes Him govern it by His word. 
Upon this conception revelation naturally becomes a declara- 
tion made by God to man, attested by “signs and wonders,” 
which is the popular notion of it prevalent among ourselves. 
But this conception, as has been said, attributes to the 
Creator a mode of action proper only to the creature. If 
we convert the Divine action into the mode of action proper 
to God, namely, to an internal process displayed through 
the beings upheld by His power, revelation can mean only 
such a manifestation of the being of God as these beings 
are capable of making by the natures respectively given to 
them. The pure light must in all cases-be coloured by the 
character of the media through which it is disclosed. Now 
of the beings through which such a revelation can be made 
upon the earth, man is himself the highest. Through man, 
therefore, we must expect to find that the deepest revela- 
tion of the Divine upon earth will be made. But man has 
not only an individual, but also a collective existence. He 
possesses what no other beings known to us do possess, a 
mental history; and the character of each individual is 
indefinitely affected by his place in this history. "We must 
expect, then, to find in the history of man’s spiritual de- 
velopment the deepest revelation of the Divine possible in 
this sphere of being; and if that history should shew the 
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growth of conceptions concerning the being of God adapted 
to meet the spiritual wants of the individual man, but ma- 
tured in a manner indicating an action beyond that which 
can be reasonably attributed to.the normal growth of 
thought, namely an action, shewn by the combination of 
distinct systems of conception into a result more complete 
than either could attain separately, we should have in this 
action a revelation of the Divine Being independent of any 
authoritative sanction, requiring no miraculous attestation, 
but carrying in its own progress an evidence not confined 
to any one age or people, and acquiring continued acces- 
sions of strength from its own development. 

Such a history Christianity appears to us to possess. In 
consequence, it is able to cast off all reliance upon those 
marvels with which the naive faith of its childhood clothed 
the Divine action manifested in it, and to take its place 
alongside of the revelations of science, as a manifestation 
of the Divine consistent with the general constitution of 
that outer universe of Force and Necessity with which science 
deals, while it reveals the depth of that inner universe of » 
Freedom and Love, the home of the supernatural, which the 
natural world can only indicate, without revealing. We 
have not space to enter more fully into the arguments in 
support of this proposition; but we must add our convic- 
tion that its strength consists mainly in that doctrine of the 
Incarnation of God in Christ on which the Catholic Chureh 
was historically founded, though to many profound thinkers 
of the present day it is numbered among the errors engen- 
dered by patristic and medizeval superstition. Without 
this doctrine, the conception that in Christianity we 
possess a revelation of the essentially Divine, must, we 
think, melt away before the results of critical inquiry. 
Every one who does not wilfully shut his eyes to these 
results, and has the power of following them, must, we 
think, admit that they completely destroy all faith in the 
so-called “ Religion of the Bible ;” all belief in a Revelation 
authoritatively made to man by certain infallible writings 
originating in some supernatural action. No doubt critical 
investigation, while it sweeps away our confidence in the 
infallibility of the Scriptures, leaves unimpaired the witness 
of the Spirit, the consonance between the conscience of man 
and the words of Jesus, as an evidence of the profound 
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spiritual truth revealed by them. But this witness, by 
itself, is exclusively internal, and therefore wants part of the 
solidity belonging to such truth as we attain in scientific 
investigations, where we have an external corresponding to 
the internal, a something which the human imagination 
cannot create for itself, answering to and interpreted by 
the creations of the imagination. Now such an external 
affirmation of the voice of our conscience is given to it b 

Christianity, if the Catholic faith concerning the person of 
Christ is true, by the fact that in Him we have an action of 
God manifested towards man, of a character adapted to 
call forth the profoundest feelings of man’s nature, and 
direct them to God. That infinite tenderness of sympa- 
thizing love which the spirit of religious trust ascribes to 
“our Father in heaven,” takes body in the belief that God 
was incarnate in Christ, and thus demonstrates itself to be a 
reality. But how shall we satisfy ourselves that the belief 
is not a mistake, if we cannot rely upon the authoritative 
statements of the New Testament on which it has been 
usually rested? We answer, by the evidence furnished 
from the position of the Christian faith-in man’s religious 
history. History shews us that the transition from the 
national religion of the Jew to the universal religion of the 
Church was effected by the union of the Semitic conception 
of the Divine as a personal Being transcendent to the world 
with the Aryan conception of the Divine as a power imma- 
nent in the world, to produce the notion of one who was 
at once truly God and truly man. The convergence of these 
two great streams of human thought about God, which took 
their separate courses in the minds of successive genera-~ 
tions of thinkers in those two mighty families of mankind, 
the Semites and Aryans of antiquity, is a phenomenon unpa- 
ralleled elsewhere in man’s religious history ; and, when it 
is considered in connection with the wonderful combination 
of influences, social, moral, political and intellectual, by 
which this convergence was brought about, and the profound 
religious vitality belonging to the conception through which 
it was produced, it furnishes an amount of evidence for the 
truth of the Catholic faith in the Divinity of Christ which 
seems to us to raise that belief to the rank of a scientific 
truth. On the other hand, if this conception be rejected, 
Christianity must be regarded as properly an expansion of 
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the Semitic conceptions as to God only, and the Aryan 
contribution to it must be treated as a thorough mistake, 
although we know that the Aryans rather than the Semites 
were in the right generally in their notions about the uni- 
verse: an issue which seems to us to convert man’s religious 
history into a hopeless puzzle ; 


A mighty maze of dreams without a plan ! 


These are considerations which should, we think, lead 
those who, though avowedly teachers of Christianity, have 
yet been accustomed to regard the ancient faith in one who 
“seemest human, yet divine,” as impugning the belief in the 
Unity of God, to consider seriously whether their objections 
have not been founded on a misapprehension of what this 
doctrine really involves, rather than on any solid ground of 
reason. The manifestation of the Deity which the Church 
believed to have been made in Christ, is essentially a mani- 
festation of perfect Love. The boundless power and know- 
ledge which she assumed to be latent in the man Jesus, 
necessarily formed part of her creed, in consequence of that 
erroneous conception of Divine action which produced 
the faith in miracles. They made the notion of a Divine 
humanity nonsensical. But this knowledge and power were 
regarded, after all, as veiled attributes.. The attribute of God 
believed to be displayed in Christ, was that attribute which 
alone admits of perfect association with finite being, the 
attribute of Love. What is there in the conception that 
the Love which is the essence of Deity manifested itself in 
Christ in conscious perfection, though under the limitations 
of human nature, in order to plant the germ of a spiritual 
body consisting of those whose wills it might transform by 
the power of its inherent attractiveness into a likeness to 
itself, against which either our intellects or our emotions 
revolt? With the destruction of the basis of dogmatic 
authority by the results of modern criticism, the war of 
texts must cease, and all the doctrines of theology submit 
to that continual elaboration at the hands of reason, to 
which scientific conceptions owe their completeness. Theo- 
logy must thus generally adopt the spirit of Unitarianism, 
whose fundamental axiom we apprehend to be, that Reve- 
lation, though it concern matters which the reason cannot 
discover by any intuition of its own, is essentially reason- 
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able. But theology is the science of the religious, not only 
in its present manifestations, but also in its past history. 
And as geology, while taking its stand upon the study of 
existing organisms and formations in progress, has never- 
theless been able, by unravelling the confused remains of 
past life and former deposits, to throw upon the relations of 
present living beings to each other a light as brilliant as it 
was unexpected, so is it our conviction that the impartial 
examination of the successive phases of man’s religious 
beliefs does cast upon their present state a light, under 
which they may be seen to form a series of links in a con- 
nected progress, furnishing to the scientific thinker proofs 
of a Divine action, which must lead the Unitarian teacher, 
in the fearless application of his own principles, to rest his 
ereed on the ancient foundations of the Catholic faith. 


: Be ers 


Nore. 

Since this article was in type, a second edition of Mr. Mozley’s Lectures 
has been published with an additional Preface, which, however, does not touch 
upon any of the defects in his argument noticed by us. It is occupied in con- 
tending for a proposition which we do not dispute—that the phenomena narrated 
in the Scriptures, if they were such as is there stated, cannot be accounted for 
by any conceivable ‘‘laws of nature.” But we have before us only accounts 
of these phenomena, not the phenomena themselves. And the true question 
is, whether it is not more probable that these accounts have their origin in that 
spontaneous creativeness of the human imagination which Mr. Mozley considers 
to be the general means whereby stories of miracle have been produced, rather 
than that the phenomena should have been produced withoub _the use of any 
“means at all.” 


“a VIL—THE BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION OF CANOPUS. 


Das bilingue Dekret von Kanopus in der original Grosse, 
mit Uebersetzung und Erklarung beider Texte; herausge- 
geben von R. Lepsius. Erster Theil. Berlin. 1866. [The 
bilingual Decree of Canopus, of the original size, with 
Translation and Commentary. By R. Lepsius. Patel 


Since the discovery of this remarkable monument, Kgyp- 
tian scholars have been anxiously looking for some means 
of obtaining a more accurate knowledge of its nature and 
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contents than the notices in literary journals could afford. 
This want is completely satisfied by the publication of a 
fac-simile and translation, by the first Egyptologist in Europe, 
who had the good fortune to be its discoverer. In the early 
part of last year, Lepsius made a journey in the Isthmus 
of Suez, and at one of the stations on the Canal, he was 
informed by a functionary of the Company, that he had 
seen, a short time before, in the ruins of San, the Tanis of 
the Greeks, the Zoan of Scripture, a stone with a Greek 
inscription. Following out this indication, he discovered, 
amidst a heap of rubbish, the projecting end of a tablet on 
which was a Greek inscription, proclaiming itself, by the 
style of the letters, to be the work of a classical age. By 
the permission of the local authorities and of Mariette [ Bey], 
to whom the Viceroy has given the control of all antiqua- 
rian researches, he set the Fellahs to work, and soon extri- 
cated the whole monument, 74 f. in height, 24 in breadth, 
which proved to be bilingual—hieroglyphic and Greek. 
The decree itself ordained a third version, in Egyptian, or, 
as the Rosetta stone calls them, enchorial, characters, now 
more generally called demotic, the running hand of common 
life. If this third inscription was ever executed, it has not 
been found. Fac-similes of both were carefully taken by 
means of moistened paper, the surest mode of obtaining 
accuracy, and they have been reproduced in lithography, 
the hieroglyphics, also in a second form, with an interlinear 
version, by means of the movable types which Berlin and 
Paris, we believe, alone possess. Condorcet, in an eloquent 
passage on the indefinite progress of human reason, speaks 
of the vast chain which connects the elementary geometry 
of the priests of Memphis with the mathematical science of 
Euler.* Doubtless, the priest of Memphis who disclosed 
to Pythagoras the relation between the squares of the sides 
of a right-angled triangle, would be astonished at our modern 
trigonometry ; but would he be less surprised at the sight 
of a printing-press and a fount of hieroglyphic types ? 
Although the Egyptian text is wanting on the Canopic 
stone, both the others are very nearly perfect. In this re- 
spect it has a great advantage over the Rosetta stone, the 


* Quoted in Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, p. 562. 
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fracture of which prevented a complete comparison of the 
hieroglyphic with the Greek. In their subject the two 
monuments have aclose resemblance. That of Rosetta dates 
from the ninth year of Ptolemy Epiphanes (B.C. 197-6), 
that of Canopus from the same year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(B.C. 238-7).* They both decree certain religious honours 
to the respective kings, as a reward of services rendered to 
the state, or of devotion to the gods. Both seem framed 
upon the model of Athenian decrees of honours and rewards 
to illustrious citizens. This circumstance leads to the con- 
clusion, which other reasons confirm, that the Greek is the 
original, and the hieroglyphic text a translation. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, the father of Kuergetes, had given 
in marriage his daughter Berenice to Antiochus LI. (Theos), 
king of Syria, who on the death of her father had dismissed 
her and taken back Laodice, previously repudiated by him 
that he might marry Berenice. His policy had a very dif- 
ferent result from what he had expected. Laodice poisoned 
him, that she might place her own son, Seleucus Callinicus, 
on the throne, and put Berenice and her son to death at 
Daphne, near Antioch, where they had taken refuge. This 
roused the indignation both of Euergetes and the subjects 
of Callinicus. Ptolemy entered Syria with a large army, 
and, being joined by the disaffected Syrians, he overran all 
the countries as far as the Tigris, and perhaps even to the 
eastern limits of Persia. So at least the inscription in his 
honour at Adulis on the Red Sea declares.+ Bulletins on 
stone are not indeed to be implicitly believed, any more 
than those on paper, but there can be no doubt that he 
overran and plundered all the Asiatic dominions of Seleucus, 
and returned to Egypt with an immense treasure, including 
the spoils of many temples. This is the expedition de- 
scribed—prophetically says Dr. Pusey, historically say most 
critics of the present day—in the 11th chapter of the book 
of Daniel, v. 6—9. The fate of Berenice and her son, with 
her Egyptian attendants and Syrian adherents, is plainly 
alluded to in v.6: “The daughter of the king of the South 
shall be given up, and they that brought her and her young 


* Sharpe’s Alexandrian Chronology. Lepsius says, 239-8 B.C. mi 


+ St. Jerome in his commentary on Daniel enlarges it into ‘‘ propemodum 
universam Asiam.” 
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child,* and whosoever lent her aid in these times. But one 
of the offshoots of her roots” (her brother, Ptolemy Euer- 
getes) “shall stand up in his place, and he shall come with 
an army, and shall enter into the-fortresses of the king of 
the North, and shall take means against them, and shall 
prevail; and he shall also carry captive into Egypt their 
gods and their molten images and their precious vessels of 
silver and gold.” The principal facts of this expedition are 
confirmed in a remarkable manner by the decree of Canopus, 
enacted under the following circumstances. 

It was the custom of the principal Egyptian priests, from 
all the temples, to assemble in Alexandria, in order to congra- 
tulate the king on his birth-day, Feb. 3.. They are characte- 
rized in the preamble of the decree as “ high-priests and pro- 
phets, and those who entered the adyta to dress the gods, and 
fan-bearers and sacred scribes.” Their residence in Alex- 
andria was prolonged this year by various circumstances. 
The day of the king’s accession fell on Feb. 23, and as the 
interval was short, they remained to accomplish the duty of 
offering their congratulations on that day also. Egypt was 
the paradise of ritualists, and sacred festivals sueceeded each 
other so closely, that the priests were scarcely left without 
occupation for a day. A monthly sacrifice in honour of the 
king and queen took place on the 13th of February ; on or 
about the 17th, a local festival at Canopus, called Kikellia, 
of which no other mention is made than in this place. On 
the 17th, the statue of Osiris was brought by water from 
the temple of Hercules, which was near at hand,+ and the 
priests offered sacrifices at altars in the dromos, each in 
honour of their own local god. But now an event occurred 
which changed their festivities into mourning—the death 
of the young princess Berenice, the darling of her parents,t 
whose apotheosis, with appropriate yearly ceremonies, was 
forthwith decreed. According to usage, the mourning should 


* We quote from the Revised Version; our common Bibles have ‘‘he that 
begat her,” which is quite at variance with the history. The marginal reading 
is more exact. 

++ Herod. II. 113. 

+ The language in which her death is described in the Greek is remarkable— 
ovviBy tTabrny, Tapsévoy oboay, sEaidync pereSeiv sic Tov dévaoy Kécpov. 
The corresponding hieroglyphic is rendered by Lepsius, ‘‘ went to heaven.” The 
phrase seems neither Greek nor Egyptian. 
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have lasted seventy days, but Lepsius conjectures that 
Ptolemy may have found the maintenance of so many high 
sacerdotal personages burdensome (for as of old “the priests 
had a portion from Pharaoh”*), and shortened the time to 
fourteen. On the 7th of March the priests assembled in 
the temple of Canopus, and passed the decree, the memorial 
of which has been so fortunately preserved and brought to 
light. It will be the subject of many learned commentaries, 
will elucidate many points in Egyptian mythology and cus- 
toms, and enable the interpreters of hieroglyphics to extend 
and confirm or correct their previous knowledge. It is, as 
the French would say, motivé in the following preamble : 


“Tnasmuch as King Ptolemy,son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe the 
divine Adelphi, and Queen Berenice his sister and wife, the 
divine Kuergete, are continually conferring many and great bene- 
fits on the temples throughout the country, and always increasing 
the honour of the gods, 

“and with great expense and outlay constantly bestow care on 
Apis and Mnevis and the other sacred animals in the country ; 

“and the King having undertaken a foreign military expedi- 
tion has happily brought back the sacred images carried off by 
the Persians, and restored each of them to the temples whence 
they were originally taken; and preserves the land in peace, 
making war against many nations and their rulers ; 

“and they secure order and good administration of the law to 
all in the country and to all who are placed under their sway; and 
once, when the River had a deficient rise, and every one in the 
country was in alarm, and remembered with anxiety the destruc- 
tion which took place under some former rulers, when the land 
suffered the calamity of a drought, zealously exerted themselves 
- on behalf of the inhabitants of the temples, as well as the rest of 
the land, making many provisory arrangements for the future, 
and remitting no small amount of taxes for the good of the 
people, and by importing corn at high prices, from Syria, Pheenice, 
Cyprus and many other places, delivered the inhabitants of 
Egypt from want, leaving to present and future generations an 
imperishable act of kindness, and the greatest memorial of their 
virtues, in return for which things the gods have given to them 
stability of their kingdom and will give them all other good. for 
all future time—the ‘priests therefore decree, &.” 


This enumeration of the services of Ptolemy and his 


* Gen. xlvii. 22. 
VOL. IV. x 
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queen contains some noticeable historical circumstances. 
It confirms the fact that the king had brought back with 
him from his Asiatic expedition the images of the gods 
which Cambyses had carried off. .St. Jerome in his com- 
mentary on Daniel xi. 8, reckons the whole number of the 
images at 2500, but without discriminating those which 
had been recovered from those which were the plunder he 
had himself acquired. It was on his return from this expe- 
dition that, if we may believe Josephus,* instead of returning 
thanks to the gods of Egypt for his success, Ptolemy came 
to Jerusalem, offered many sacrifices according to the Jewish 
ritual, and gave many gifts to the Temple. We could desire 
a better evidence to this story, so much resembling that of 
the interview of Jaddua the high-priest with Alexander the 
Great: for Josephus was not a “sturdy moralist” where the 
glory of his nation was concerned. At all events, we may 
be allowed to doubt the addition which Dean Prideaux 
makes to the account, that the reason why Ptolemy sacri- 
ficed to the God of Israel, rather than those of Egypt, was 
that he was shewn the prophecies of Daniel concerning his 
victories, and inferred thence that he owed them only to 
that God whose prophet had so fully predicted them. He 
must soon have laid aside his monotheistic convictions, 
as he accepted divine honours and titles for himself, and 
allowed the deification of his daughter. St. Jerome's com- 
ment on his cognomen of Euergetes is rather unecandid. 
Having mentioned the restoration of the images carried off by 
Cambyses, he adds, “ Demique gens Egyptiorum, idololatrize 
dedita, quia post multos annos deos eorum retulerat, Euer- 
geten eum appellavit.” That he had recovered these memo- 
rials of brutal outrages offered to their religion, and humilia- 
ting defeat inflicted on their nation, was surely a reasonable 
ground of patriotic gratitude. It was more to them than 
the recovery of the standards taken from Crassus or Varus 
was to the Romans. “Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
they might be recognized even after the lapse of more than 
two centuries and a half. The spoils of the Temple of Jeru- 

salem were carefully preserved at Babylon (Ezra. vi. 5), and 
works of Egyptian art would easily be recognized among 
trophies won from other nations. The decree contains 


* C. Apion, II. 5. 
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abundant reasons for gratitude on the part of the Egyptians, 
besides the recovery of their idols. Ptolemy had preserved 
the country from foreign enemies and maintained the reign 
of law; by liberality and wise precaution, he had averted 
the dreadful calamity of fanrine, consequent on a “bad Nile.” 
It is very striking to observe the constancy of Egyptian 
phenomena. From the days of the patriarch Joseph to those 
of the present Viceroy, “the well-favoured kine and the 
fat-fleshed, and the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed,” have both 
arisen out of the River. Superabundance or famine has 
depended for Egypt on the number of cubits marked by the 
Nilometer. 

The remainder of the decree is occupied with various 
enactments. The priests in every temple are to be styled 
“priests of the Euergetee,” and this title is to be inscribed 
on their rings. A panegyry is to be celebrated every year 
in the temples, and throughout the country, to Ptolemy and 
Berenice, to last five days, and to begin on the day of the 
rising of the star of Isis (Sirius-Sothis). Further, the de- 
ceased princess is to be honoured in all the temples; a golden 
image of her, decorated with jewels and a special diadem, is 
to be borne in the arms of the officiating priest ; and hymns 
are to be composed in her honour, of which the hierogram- 
mat should give copies to the choirs of youths and maidens, ° 
and, which should be inscribed among the sacred books. 
The daughters of her priests were to receive an allowance 
from their birth, and their bread is to have its own stamp 

~and be called “Bread of Berenice.” Finally, the decree is 
to be set up in stone or brass in all the temples of the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd class. We have much reason to rejoice that, 
in one instance, stone was chosen. 

The whole value of the monument of which we have 
given an account cannot be estimated, till it has been tho- 
roughly studied by the great masters of Egyptian science— 
Lepsius in Germany, Birch in England, the Vicomte de 
Rougé in France. One result is obvious, the confidence 
which it gives them, that the method which has been adopted 
since the discovery of the Rosetta stone has been sound in 
principle. They may no doubt have advanced too rapidly ; 
they have sometimes met with the fate which attends those 
who attempt to leap too wide a chasm ; but even their ten- 
tative processes have been eminently successful, and this 
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discovery will aid them to correct any hasty conclusions. 
Had the estimable Sir G. Cornewall Lewis been living, he 
would probably have been induced to temper the ridicule, 
which in his Astronomy of the Ancients he casts upon the 
Egyptologists, as building their house.upon the sand, and 
endeavouring to read an unknown character into an un- 
’ known language. This eminent man was far superior to 
the desire to discredit the results of Egyptian research, 
because they seemed at variance with an orthodox and 
reputedly inspired chronology. But his literary training, 
his official habits, inclined him strictly to require a formal 
voucher for everything which he was asked to believe ; 
he seemed not to have considered that, even in law, secon- 
dary evidence must be admitted where primary evidence 
cannot be had. With many, however, of those who sought 
to depreciate the conclusions of Egyptologists there was a 
secret dread of that high antiquity of the human race, to 
which they so plainly pointed. Recent researches in other 
branches of science have done much to remove this preju- 
dice, when it was a prejudice, and not a professional deter- 
mination to admit nothing, that could not be reconciled 
with the established creed. No geologist or ethnologist 
feels himself bound by the Jewish reckoning of the Creation 
or the Deluge. The history of the earth’s surface and of 
man upon it forbid such subserviency. Every proof which 
comes to light of the low condition in which he existed in 
primeeval ages, is a presumption of the length of time which 
his advance to a civilized state must have required. -And 
if his attainment even of its lower stages was painfully slow, 
what time would be needed for his reaching the height on 
which he stood at the commencement of Egyptian history ! 
It is fit that those who study its monuments, instead of 
endeavouring to creep unchallenged through the barrier 
which an arbitrary chronology has set up, or to remove it a 
few feet further, should boldly avow their disregard of it, 
and expatiate into past time, to the utmost limit to which 
the light of History will guide them. 
K. 
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I—THE CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST'S MINISTRY. 


THIS is a subject which will by most persons be granted 
to be of some importance. If we could determine with 
reasonable certainty the time of the baptism and that of the 
crucifixion, we should know the length of the ministry ; 
and this would help us materially to a right understanding 
of the life, and thence of the teachings of Jesus. Again, if 
we knew the year of the crucifixion, we should know, by 
the help of the Jewish law and customs, the day of the 
week on which the Passover supper was eaten, and thence 
whether Jesus ate that supper with his disciples, as we are 
told in the first three Gospels, or whether he was put to 
death before the Passover, as we are told in the fourth 
Gospel. At present, opinions are so much divided on these 
matters, that the subject has seemed to be in hopeless con- 
fusion. But I venture to think that, with a more patient 
and thorough inquiry, the doubts might yet be removed. 

The reason why these difficulties have not been cleared 
up, seems to arise from the less common books which must 
be read, and from the less agreeable line of study which 
must be followed, for that purpose. Our scholars are too 
much confined to the classical writers of antiquity, who 
can in this case give them no help. <A date cannot be 
understood with exactness unless we understand the alma- 
nac or mode of dating in use at the time and in the country 
to which it relates; and many of our scholars who have 
given an opinion about the chronology of the New Testa- 
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ment, may perhaps never have looked at the Mishna, 
Treatise Rosh Hashanah, or at Censorinus “De die Natali,” 
or at C. Ptolemy’s Astronomical work, or at Theon’s and 
Heraclius’s fragments on the ancient year, or have examined 
a series of Egyptian and Asiatic coins of the Roman empe- 
rors, or even have looked to the method of dating employed 
in the Hebrew Books of Kings. Yet most, or rather all, 
of these authorities have to be studied in order to under- 
stand the time meant by those very simple words of Luke’s 
Gospel, “the fifteenth year of Tiberius Ceesar ;’ although 
it is perfectly well known that Tiberius became emperor 
on the death of Augustus on the 19th August, A.D. 14. 
To this point I shall first confine myself. 


ON THE YEAR OF THE BAPTISM. 


We read in Luke’s Gospel (aii. 1) that Jesus was bap- 
tized by John in the 15th year of Tiberius. Our inquiry, 
therefore, is, on what days did that year begin and end, 
according to the mind of the writer? But we shall make 
the question more simple if we state it thus: the first year 
of Tiberius began on the 19th of August, A.D. 14; when 
did his second year begin? And I propose to shew that 
the first year, according to the mode of civil reckoning in 
use at the time, contained only ten days; that the New- 
year’s-day was the 29th of August; and that, therefore, on 
the 29th of August, A.D. 14, began the second year of Tibe- 
rius ; and accordingly that the 15th year began on the 29th 
of August, A.D. 27. 

Perhaps no English work on ancient chronology stands 
higher, or deserves to stand higher, than Clinton’s Fasti. 
He begins his Fasti Romani with these words, which con- 
tain the error which I wish to refute: “The death of 
Augustus, Aug. 19, A.D. 14, was in the fifth month before 
these tables [his Fasti Romani] commence, which begin 
Kal. Jan. A.D. 15, and contain the last 7 m. 19 d. of the first 
year of Tiberius.” This last statement of Clinton can hardly 
be called untrue, because it would be true if stated of Queen 
Victoria instead of Tiberius ; but I propose to shew that it 
is untrue to the extent of 355 days, if made use of when 
reading a date in any ancient writer who dates by means of 
a regnal year; and that Clinton should have said that his 
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Tables would contain the last 7 m. 29 d. of the second year 
of Tiberius. Clinton’s mistake is made in the assumption 
that an ancient regnal year began and ended with the 
accession-day, which it does with the kings of niodern 
Europe. But against this it may be shewn that the regnal 
year with the ancient writers always began and ended with 
the civil New-year’s-day, excepting of course the first and 
last years of a reign, each of which contained only some 
odd months or days. With us the last year of a reign con- 
tains only some odd months or days; with the ancients, 
the first year also was equally incomplete. The last year 
of one king or emperor, and the first year of his successor, 
together contained twelve months. 

To establish this point, let us read first in the First Book 
of Kings. We there find (xv. 25) that Nadab king of Israel 
began to reign in the second year of Asa king of Judah, and 
reigned two years; and yet Baasha (xv. 33) began in- the 
third year of Asa. Again, Baasha, beginning in the third 
year of Asa, reigned 24 years, and yet Elah his son began 
in the 26th year of Asa (1 Kings xvi. 8). Again, Elah, 
beginning in the 26th year of Asa, reigned two years, and 
yet Zimri killed him in the 27th year of Asa (1 Kings xvi. 
10). It is unnecessary to multiply instances from the He- 
brew writers. The two years of Elah’s reign mean parts of 
two years. Deeds, perhaps, had been dated in his first and 
second year. A New-year’s-day had happened between his 
accession and his death; and these quotations prove that 
in each of these cases the first year, like the last year, con- 
tained only some odd months or days. 

Moreover, this is not a mere inference from the apparent 
contradiction in the above quotations from the Book of 
Kings ; but the Jewish work, the Mishna, written about 
A.D, 150, in the Treatise Rosh Hashanah, on the New-year's- 
day, begins by saying that regnal years were reckoned from 
the New-year’s-day ; that is, not from the accession-day, as 
with us. The Mishna, however, says that of the four days 
on which, for various purposes, the year was said to begin, 
the regnal year began on Ist Nisan, which we shall have 
to. shew was not the legal New-year’s-day used by Eastern 
subjects of the Roman emperor. 

The Alexandrian coins of the Roman emperors, which 
are usually dated with a regnal year, quite confirm this 
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mode of reckoning. Thus Galba reigned seven months, but 
we have Alexandrian coins dated in the first and second 
year of his reign, because the New-year’s-day fell within 
that space of time. So Titus died in September after a 
reign of only two years and three months ; but as that space 
of time contained three New-years’-days, we have coins 
dated in his fourth year. The Alexandrian coins of the last 
year of Nero, of Domitian, of Trajan, of Hadrian and others, 
in each case claiming for them a year more than the his- 
torian allows, might in the same way be quoted to prove 
that the first year.of an emperor's reign contained only the 
few months or days which passed between his accession-day 
and the next New-year'’s-day. LElagabalus reigned three 
years and nine months, and yet, as Gibbon mentions with 
surprise, we have coins dated in his 5th year. 

This mode of reckoning was also used under the Greek 
kings, the Ptolemies, as may be proved from Porphyry’s 
chronology of their reigns, printed in Scaliger’s Eusebius. 
Thus Porphyry says that Philadelphus reigned 38 years ; 
and the well-established chronology of those kings confirms 
this; but we have a coin dated in the 39th year of his 
reign. ; 

We now proceed to determine upon what day of the 
natural year, or rather of our year, the civil New-year's-day 
fell for those parts of the Roman empire which dated by 
means of regnal years. But we must first remind the 
reader that in Rome, and in the West, wherever the Latin 
language was used, the regnal year was unknown. The 
Romans dated by consulships, which began in January and 
ended in December, unless any political event cut a consul- 
ship short in the middle. The Latin writers do not speak 
of an emperor's reign, or count his years by any expression 
except his consulships or Tribunician power ; to do so would 
be to consider him as a king, while he never assumed any 
title but those which were used under the republic. But it 
was otherwise in the East. In Egypt, Syria, Babylonia and 
Asia Minor, the people had been used to kings; and in a 
very few years after Octavianus, afterwards called Augustus, 
had made himself sole master of Rome and its provinces, 
all these provinces dated by the years of his reign, as they 
had before dated by their own Greek kings, the suecessors 
of Alexander, using the same calendar and New-year’s-day 
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that they had before used. This we shall shew was the 
29th of August. - 
Claudius Ptolemy has preserved a series of Babylonian 
and Alexandrian eclipses and occultations of the moon, 
recorded sometimes by means of the regnal year of the 
kings of Babylon, as Nabopulassar and his Persian suc- 
eessors Cambyses and Darius, and sometimes by the regnal 
year of the Alexandrian kings, as Philadelphus, Philometor, 
and their Roman successors Domitian and Hadrian. Jn all 
these cases modern astronomical science has proved that 
the year used consisted of 365 days only, without an inter- 
calary day or leap year. Hence the New-year's-day in these 
countries was always moving at the rate of one day in four 
years. Censorinus, who wrote on the various eras in use, 
tells us that in his day, in the consulship of Ulpius and 
Pontianus, 991 of Rome, 562 of Alexander’s death [that is, 
in A.D. 2388], this movable New-year’s-day was vi Kal. 
Jul. [or 25th June], but that 100 years earlier it had been 
xil, Kal. Aug. [or 21st July]. This information is fully 
confirmed by all the above-mentioned astronomical obser- 
vations, which in Halma’s edition of C. Ptolemy have been 
carefully calculated and made to throw all the required 
light upon chronology. Following up this knowledge, we 
easily learn that in the year B.C. 25, which the Egyptians 
called the 5th year of Augustus, the movable New-year’s-day 
was the 29th of August. There it was fixed for the future 
for all those countries which had previously used the mov- 
able New-year’s-day, because at that time the Julian year 
was introduced into Alexandria by the emperor. This we 
are told by the astronomer Theon, in an extract published 
by Cory in his Ancient Fragments. He there says that at 
Midsummer, in the 100th year of Diocletian, there had been 
102 intercalary days, or leap years, in Alexandria; that is, 
that the leap year of B.C. 21 was the first leap year in Alex- 
andria. On that year, as we have said, the New-year’s-day 
was the 29th August, and there it was fixed for the future 
by the introduction of leap years. And more exactly Hera- 
clius, in a fragment “On how to find the Day of the Week 
in each Month, and which Years are Leap Years,” pub- 
lished by Dodwell, with his Dissertationes Cyprianice, says, 
“The day which we call the 29th of August, the Alexan- 
drians call the 1st of Thoth,” their New-year’s-day. And 
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this is again enlarged upon by Theon in a fragment on the 
Calendar, also published by Dodwell in the same volume, 
where he says that from the fifth year of the reign of 
Augustus the Egyptians introduced the Julian method of 
adding a quarter of a day to the length of the year. 

The provinces of Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt, 
all made use of this civil year which we have been describ- 
ing ; only so far varying, that while some cities counted by 
the year of the emperor's reign, others counted from the era 
of the Seleucide, and others from the era of Antioch. That 
the Greeks of the province of Syria made use of the same, 
or nearly the same, New-year’s-day, may be shewn by their 
coins, of which we have many dated by those eras and bear- 
ing the emperor’s name, and which were struck, some in 
the first and some in the last year of the reign. Had the 
New-year’s-day been much removed from the end of August, 
the years by which those coins are dated would in some 
cases have fallen beyond the emperor's reign. Indeed, no 
other mode of dating was known in the Roman world in 
that century; but either by the year of the Consulship, 
which began in January, or by the Greek year of the 
Olympiads, which began -at Midsummer, or by the Greco- 
Asiatic or Greco-Egyptian year, which began on 29th August, 
or by the old Egyptian year, which for want of a leap year 
began when Luke was writing on 16th August, and was _ 
used by none but the astronomers and astrologers. These 
two last were the only modes by which a regnal year was 
ever counted before the reign of Diocletian. 


On THE YEAR OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Having thus shewn reason for believing that the evan- 
gelist Luke meant, by the fifteenth year of Tiberius, a 
year beginning on 29th August, A.D. 27, it will be unne- 
cessary to shew that Clement of Alexandria, when speaking 
of the crucifixion as happening in the sixteenth year of 
Tiberius, meant a year beginning on 29th August, A.D. 
28, and that as the day of the crucifixion was near the 
spring equinox, he considered it to have happened in A.D. 
29. His words are as follows: “When fixing the time of 
the Passion more exactly in the sixteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar, some say that the Saviour suffered on the 25th of 
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the month Phamenoth, some on the 25th of Pharmuthi, and 
some on the 19th of Pharmuthi.”* Thus there were three 
traditions about the exact day of the crucifixion in A.D. 29, 
namely, Monday, 21st March, Thursday, 14th April, and 
Wednesday, 20th April. All were agreed upon the year; 
they only differed about the day of the month and day of 
the week. 

Tertullian, who wrote about the same time with Clement, 
namely about A.D. 210, agrees with him in the year of the 
crucifixion, though not in the day, saying, “ Which suffer- 
ing by Him of dismissal [that is crucifixion] was completed 
under Tiberius Ceesar in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus 
and Rufius Geminus, in the month of March at the time of 
the Passover, on the seventh day of the Calends of April, on 
the first day of unleavened bread, on which they slew the 


lamb, as had been commanded by Moses.”+ It is unneces- - 


sary to bring proof of what nobody disputes, namely, that 
the two Gemini were consuls from January to July in A.D. 
29. The day fixed upon by Tertullian, therefore, is Satur- 
day, 26th March, which he at the same time declares to 
have been the day of the Passover. 

Origen, who wrote about thirty years later than Clement 
and Tertullian, in his work against Celsus, agrees with this 
year so far as to say that the temple of Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed forty-two years after the crucifixion. This may be 
understood as agreeing with our view of there being about 
forty-one years and a half between the spring of A.D. 29 
and the autumn of A.D. 70, when the temple was destroyed 
by Titus ; and it will not allow us to place the crucifixion 
- in any later year than A.D. 29. 

All later writers must be supposed to be guided by these, 
unless the contrary can be shewn. Thus Lactantius gives 

us the same day of the year in the consulship of the two 
Gemini as Tertullian; but he contradicts himself when 
he adds that it was in the fifteenth of Tiberius, which we 
have shewn, in the mouth of a Greek or Asiatic, would have 
meant A.D. 28; unless we suppose that in the mouth of 
a Latin writer it may possibly have meant A.D. 29. So 
Julius Africanus, as quoted by Eusebius in his Chronicle, 
places the crucifixion in the sixteenth year of Tiberius ; but 


* Strom. I. p. 147. + Adv, Judeeos liber, cap. viii. 
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then, like Lactantius, he contradicts himself by adding that 
was in the second year of the 202nd Olympiad, which would 
make it two years later. 

It is unnecessary to add more quotations, which would 
all be of little value compared with these. Resting, there- 
fore, upon Clement and Tertullian, supported as they are 
by Origen and Lactantius, we may take it as proved that 
the crucifixion took place in A.D. 29, unless doubt can be 
thrown upon this by any writers of equal value. But it 
may be as well to repeat that the reason why the date of 
the crucifixion has hitherto been thought doubtful, is because 
the mode of counting the regnal years used by the Greeks 
in the East has not been understood ; and hence Tertullian’s 
date has been thought to be contradicted by Clement, and 
both of these by the evangelist Luke. Thus Dr. Strauss 
places the baptism in A.D. 29, while we have shewn it may 
have been as early as September, A.D. 27 ; and others place 
the crucifixion in A.D. 30, while we have shewn that the 
early authorities all agree in A.D. 29. 

We thus have arrived at the conclusion that the ministry 
of Jesus did not exceed nineteen months, that it began after 
the 29th of August, A.D. 27, and ended atthe Passover of 
A.D. 29. 


On THE DaAy OF THE PASSOVER IN A.D. 29. 


I am indebted to Professor Adams for the information 
that in A.D. 29 the first new moon after the spring equinox 
took place at Jerusalem on Saturday, the 2nd April, at 
8 p.m. I have since had this confirmed by the Astronomer- 
Royal, in a paper signed by Mr. Hind. Hence, according 
to the usual understanding of the Mosaic law, Sunday, 
April 8rd, was the first day of the month Nisan, and the 
Passover supper was eaten by twilight in the evening of 
Saturday, April 16th, which was the 14th of Nisan. See 
Exodus xii.; Leviticus xxiii.; Numbers ix. 

To this whole train of reasoning, by which it is argued 
that the Passover supper in the year of the crucifixion was 
eaten on a Saturday, I know of no objection that can be 
made, unless it be argued that the month of Nisan took place 
a lunation earlier, following the new moon of March 8rd ; 
and that Friday, March 4th, was the first of Nisan; and 
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that therefore the 14th of Nisan when the Passover was 
eaten was Thursday, the 17th of March. But this is opposed 
to the opinion of the modern Jews, who, guided as they 
profess to be in the arrangement of their calendar by Mai- 
monides, fix the Passover at the full moon which follows 
the spring equinox. 

In this the Jews are supported by Christian testimony. 
When the Council of Nicza, in A.D. 325, decreed that the 
Christians should keep their feast, not with the Jews at the 
full moon, but on the first Sunday which followed the full 
moon, they made no change in the lunation by which the 
feast was fixed. And Epiphanius says that when God 
through this Council guided the Church in respect to the 
feast of Easter, they settled that it took place when the 
fourteenth day of the moon fell after the spring equinox.* 
He had before said that the natural year as arranged by God 
does not end before the equinox.f The Mosaic law is not 
so explicit ; but it goes to confirm this view. The month 
or lunation that we have been speaking of is there named 
Abib, as being the month when barley is in ear and becomes 
ripe in Judea. The day after the Passover supper was the 
feast of unleavened bread (see Leviticus xxiii); and on the 
morrow after the Sabbath [or feast of unleavened bread], 
that is the 16th day of the month Abib, a sheaf of ripe 
barley was to be brought to the priest. Now our travellers 
tell us that even in the warmest parts of Judea the barley 
is not ripe before the Ist of April; thus confirming our 
view, founded both on Jewish and Christian tradition, that 
the Passover supper was far less likely to have been eaten 

-in that year so early as Thursday, 17th March, than one 
month later on Saturday, 16th April. ; 


ON THE DAY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


We have already quoted Tertullian as saying that Jesus 
was crucified on Saturday, the 26th of March ; and Clement 
as mentioning three days as spoken of for that event, Mon- 
day, the 21st of March, Thursday, the 14th of April, and 
Wednesday, the 20th of April. Now if we compare these 
four days, first with the two possible days mentioned above 
for the Passover feast, and, secondly, with the statement 


* Ady. Heres, III. i, xii. + Ady. Heres, III. i. xi. 
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in which all the Gospels agree, namely, that the crucifixion 
took place in the latter half of the week, we shall see that 
the only result we can arrive at is, that he was crucified 
two days before the Passover, that the day was Thurs- 
day, the 14th of April, and that the Passover was eaten on 
Saturday, the 16th of April. And we thus arrive at the 
conclusion that the external evidence, independent of the 
New-Testament writers, goes to confirm the fourth Gospel, 
rather than the first three Gospels, in the history of the 
Last Supper and the Crucifixion. 

This opinion that the crucifixion took place on a Thurs- 
day is, however, opposed to the uniform belief of the last 
fifteen centuries, which seems to have been founded upon 
the belief that the word “Preparation” (Matt. xxvii. 62; 
Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii. 54) was used for Friday. But 
we may remark that it is not opposed to the opinion of 
Clement and Tertullian, who neither of them seem to fix 
upon a Friday. And even if our determination of the days 
of the week from their days of the month be doubted, yet 
in the case of Clement it is clear that he had no belief that 
the day of the week was certainly Friday, because of the 
three days that he mentions, no two can be on the same 
day of the week. Let us see how far our opinion is sup- 
ported by the Gospels. If Jesus was crucified at noon on 
Friday, and buried after sunset on that evening, and the 
tomb was found empty on Sunday morning, the body was 
less than thirty-six hours in the tomb, which very little 
agrees with the expected time, so often mentioned in the 
Gospels. Matthew (xii. 40) says that the Son of Man is 
to be “three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth,” and in three other places (xvi. 21, xvii. 23, xx. 19) 
says that he is expected to rise from the dead “on the third 
day.” Mark also in two places (ix. 31, x. 34), and Luke in 
three (ix. 22, xviii. 33, xxiv. 7, 46), repeat that he is expected 
to rise “on the third day.” Indeed, in both places in Mark, 
and in two in Luke, some of the oldest MSS. have “after 
three days.” Now the evangelists certainly mean us to 
understand that these expectations were fulfilled ; and hence 
we can hardly suppose that they meant to say that the 
body was in the tomb for a shorter period than three nights 
and two days, namely from Thursday evening till Sunday 
morning. 
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If we now turn to the narrative in the Gospels, we shall 
find that our fixing upon Thursday or Friday for the cru- 
cifixion will depend upon whether we understand that some 
of the actions there described took place on the Sabbath 
or no. Luke alone says (xxiii. 56), “they rested on the 
Sabbath.” But if we are allowed to carry this remark into 
the other Gospels, and to suppose that neither high-priests 
nor disciples did anything on the Sabbath, we shall then 
find that Matthew most clearly, and Mark with less cer- 
tainty, place the crucifixion on Thursday, while Luke, 
omitting some of the events, places it on Friday. Of the 
fourth we must speak separately. Treating the Sabbath 
as a day without events, the narrative in Matthew is as 
follows : 

Ch. xxvi. 17. On the first day of unleavened bread the 
disciples prepare the Passover, and eat it with Jesus in the 
evening. That night Jesus is betrayed to the priests. This 
I call Wednesday. 

Ch. xxvii. 1. On the next morning he is taken before 
Pilate; he is crucified at the sixth hour, or noon; he dies 
at the ninth hour, or three o’clock. In the evening Joseph 
obtains the body from Pilate, and buries it. This I call 
Thursday ; and we shall see that it is an evening of the 
preparation. 

Ch. xxvii. 62. On the morrow, which is after the pre- 
paration, the high-priests and Pharisees come to Pilate and 
obtain a guard “of soldiers, and themselves seal the tomb. 
This I call Friday ; it cannot be Saturday, because of the 
rest upon the Sabbath. On Friday evening at sunset the 
Sabbath begins, and nothing is done till sunset on Satur- 
day. 

Ch. xxviii. 1. On the morning of Sunday, the first day 
of the week, the two Maries come to the tomb and find it 
empty. 

The agreement and disagreement of Mark and Luke with 
the above will be shewn most conveniently in the following 
table, remembering that in each Gospel the days must be 
counted backwards from the first day of the week, which 
is the only day certainly mentioned in any of the narra- 
tives. 
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Marrurw. 


- 


Mark. 


LUKE. 


“kepsoupe M 


“£epsinyy, 


xxvi. 17. First day 
of unleavened bread. 


xiv. 12. First day 
of unleavened bread. 


The disciples prepare | The disciples prepare 
the Passover. the Passover. 

xxvi. 20. In the xiv. 17. In the 
evening the Supper is | evening the Supper is 
eaten; Jesus is be- | eaten; Jesus is be- 
trayed. trayed. 

xxvii. 1. In the xv. 1. In the morn- 


morning he is led to 
Pilate, and crucified 
at noon, 


xxvii. 57. In the 
evening Joseph begs 
for the body, buries it 
and rolls a stone on 
the door of the tomb. 

[It is the Prepara- 
tion. ] 


ing he is led to Pilate, 
and crucified at noon. 


xv. 42. In the eve- 
ning, it is the Prepara- 
tion, a Prosabbaton, 
Joseph begs for the 
body, buys a cloth, 
buries Jesus, rolls a 
stone on the door of 
the tomb, 


“Ap 


xxvil. 62. On the 
morrow after the Pre- 
paration the  high- 


| priests get a guard 


from Pilate and seal 
the tomb. 


[In the evening the 
Sabbath begins. ] 


[In the evening the 
Sabbath begins. ] 


“Kepinyeg 


“<epung 


{TheSabbath, when 
nothing is done. ] 


xxviii. 1, At dawn 
of the first day of the 
week the two Maries 
come to the tomb. 


(The Sabbath, when 
nothing is done. } 


xvi. 1. When the 
Sabbath is passed the 
disciples buy spices. 


xvi. 2. Early on 
the first day of the 
week they come to the 
tomb. 


xxii. 7. The day 
of unleavened bread. 
The disciples prepare 
the Passover. 


xxii. 14. When the 
hour is come the Sup- 
per is eaten; Jesus is 
betrayed, 


xxii. 66. When it 
was day he is led to 
Pilate, and crucified 
at noon. 

xxiii, 52. Joseph 
begs for the body, and 
buries it. That day 
is the Preparation; a 
Sabbath is dawning. 
The women prepare 
spices and ointments. 


xxiii. 56. ~ They |. 
rested on the Sabbath, 
according to the com- 
mandment, 


xxiv, 1. By day- 
break on the first day 
of the week the dis- 
ciples come to the 
tomb. 


Here it will be observed, that if the crucifixion took 
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place on Friday, according*to the common opinion, Matthew 
would describe the priests as violating the Sabbath by taking 
a guard and sealing the tomb on the next morning ; Mark 
would make Joseph violate the Sabbath by buying a cloth 
and burying Jesus on Friday after sunset, though the same 
Gospel describes the disciples as respecting the Sabbath by 
not buying their spices till after sunset on Saturday. Luke 
seems not to have been aware that the Sabbath began at 
sunset on Friday. He alone clearly describes the disciples 
as violating the Sabbath. He says that on the night of the 
crucifixion, when the Sabbath was dawning, Joseph buries 
the body, and the women prepare spices and ointments ; 
and yet he then adds, “they rested on the Sabbath, according 
to the commandment.” He seems not to have been aware 
that the Sabbath had already begun with sunset on Friday, 
and that he was describing a breach of the Sabbath. Thus 
of the first three Gospels, Luke alone, while shewing a want 
of familiarity with Jewish customs, places the crucifixion 
on Friday ; the other two will both appear more consistent 
if we suppose them to place that event on Thursday, and 
simply to have omitted from their narrative the remark, to 
a Jewish reader so very unnecessary, that nothing was done 
on the Sabbath, and hence that none of the events mentioned 
took place on that day. 

The Mishna, in the Treatise Sabbath, would leave us 
rather in doubt about the act of Joseph in laying Jesus in 
the tomb on the Sabbath-day, because though it forbids the 
carrying a corpse to burial on that day (ch. x. 5), yet it 
allows the anointing and washing it and doing what is barely 
“needful (ch. xxiii. 5): here in the case of a person crucified 
Joseph would seem to have been allowed to lay it in the 
tomb, which was close at hand; but the sealing the tomb 
by the high-priest, mentioned in Matt. xxvii. 66, the buying 
a cloth, and rolling the stone to the door of the tomb by 
Joseph, mentioned in Mark xv. 46, the preparing spices 
and ointments by the women, mentioned in Luke xxiii. 56, 
are all acts which we must suppose ought to have been 
done before the commencement of the Sabbath or before 
the sunset of Friday ; and therefore if they were done in 
the evening, as the narrative leads us to understand, they 
must have been done either in breach of the Sabbath or in 
the evening of Thursday. 
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Of the fourth Gospel we must speak separately ; it has 
its own difficulties in this portion of the narrative. But 
before doing so we must consider the meaning’ of the Pre- 
paration, which is mentioned in every Gospel as one of the 
circumstances by which the day of the crucifixion was dated ; 
but in the fourth Gospel is described as the preparation for 
the Passover, while in the others it must be understood as 
a preparation for the Sabbath. 

The Mishna, in the Treatise Pesachim, says, that “on the 
evening previous to the 14th of Nisan it is necessary to 
make search for leaven by the light of a candle ;’ and “if 
no search has been made on the evening preceding the 14th, 
it must be done on that day ;’ and quotes one Rabbi who 
says that in that case it must be done early in the morning 
of the 14th. This ceremony seems to be the preparation 
meant. It afterwards adds, that “when the 14th of Nisan 
happens on the Sabbath, all the leaven must be removed 
before the Sabbath commences.” Thus when the Passover 
is eaten on a Saturday evening, this ceremonial search for 
leaven, which may very reasonably be called a preparation 
for the Passover, must be begun on Thursday after sunset, 
and if not finished then must be finished early on the 
Friday. In the Syriac Gospels the preparation is named 
the Gehrevah, meaning the evening ceremony, because it 
was to be performed in the dark by candlelight ; it was only 
in case of omission performed on the following morning. 

The fourth Gospel says (xviii. 28), that on the morning 
of the crucifixion the Jews lead Jesus to the Preetorium of 
the Roman governor, but go not in themselves, that they 
might not be defiled, but that they might eat the Passover. 

This fear of defilement does not help our inquiry, because 
such defilement would last a week. We read in Numbers 
xix. 11, that he that toucheth a dead body shall be unclean 
for seven days; and in the Mishna, Treatise Pesachim, 
ch. viii. 8, on the various defilements which will disqualify 
a man from eating the Passover, that he who has just parted 
from the uncircumcised must be considered as one who has 
just parted from a grave. 

(Ch. xix. 14.) Pilate gives up Jesus, apparently to the 
Jews, to be crucified, “and it was the preparation for the 
Passover, about the sixth hour,” or noon. 

(Ch. xix. 31.) When Jesus was dead, “the Jews, that the 
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bodies might not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath, 
because it was the Preparation, for the day of that Sabbath 
was an high day,” asked to have the bodies removed. 

(Ch. xix. 42.) Joseph and Nicodemus bury Jesus, in a 

tomb already made,'as it would seem hurriedly, “because 
of the Jews’ Preparation.” * 
_ Now in all this there is nothing to determine the exact 
day of the crucifixion, except the mention of the Prepara- 
tion. Our previous reasoning has gone to prove that the 
Passover was eaten on Saturday evening, and it is confirmed 
in this case by the custom of the modern Jews, who declare 
that it must never be eaten on Friday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Sabbath.- The Preparation was made, 
or at least begun, on Thursday evening: hence when we are 
told that the day of the crucifixion was the Preparation, it 
might be either Thursday or Friday ; it might mean it was 
the day in which the Preparation ought to be made, or that 
it was the day in which it was completed if omitted on the 
previous night. But when Jesus is buried, which would seem 
to have been after sunset, and we are still told that it was 
the Preparation, and the writer does not say that the Sab- 
bath had begun, the remark would seem to fix the day as 
Thursday, because by sunset on Friday the Preparation was 
over and the Sabbath had begun. Opinions may differ 
about the day meant, but the fourth Gospel cannot be 
quoted as contradicting that tradition which places the cru- 
eifixion on Thursday, the 14th of April. 

The determination of the day of the week on which the 
crucifixion took place is, however, of less importance ; our 
aim has ouly been to shew that it took place before the 
Passover supper was eaten, and that in this respect the 
fourth Gospel is in all probability more correct than the 
first three, which say that he ate the Passover supper with 
his disciples before he was crucified. In this matter the 
fourth Gospel is also confirmed by two of the earliest and 
least questioned portions of the New Testament: first, the 
apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. v. 7, calls Jesus the Passover slain 
for us; and, secondly, the book of Revelation, written pro- 


* Tt is necessary here to depart from the Authorized Version, particularly 
when it speaks of ‘‘ the Preparation day,’’ since in the Greek it is simply ‘‘the 
Preparation,” and the Syriac Version, as already quoted, makes it rather ‘‘ the 
Preparation night.” 

+ See E. H. Lindo’s Jewish Calendar. 
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bably by the apostle John, in chap. v. 6, compares him to 
a Lamb slain. Both writers must be understood to mean 
that his death took place shortly before the Passover supper. 
The fixing the day of the week is ‘chiefly interesting in so 
far as it agrees with the train of reasoning by which we fix 
the year. The astronomical argument, founded upon our 
supposing A.D. 29 to be the year of the crucifixion, gives 
us Saturday, the 16th of April, for the Passover; and of 
the three traditions recorded by Clement, that which best 
agrees with this gives us Thursday, the 14th of April, for 
the crucifixion ; and then it is satisfactory to find that the 
weight of evidence furnished by the Gospels leans also to a 
Thursday. 

The strongest objection to our train of reasoning is, that 
the preparation, rapacxevf, is the distinct name of Friday 
evening in Josephus and in some of the early Christian 
writers, as being the preparation for the Sabbath; and 
hence it came to mean the whole day Friday. But it will 
be observed that of the four Gospels John certainly does 
not so use the word; he speaks of the preparation for the 
Passover, not the preparation for the Sabbath. Clement 
and Tertullian do not so understand it, as they do not pro- 
pose Friday for the crucifixion. Moreover, it seems impro- 
bable that Matthew should be so using it. He speaks of 
“the morrow, which is after the preparation.” Now if that 
had been the morning of the Sabbath, he would certainly 
have said so, and not have used such an indirect mode of 
describing it. Mark, indeed, does explain the preparation 
as a mpooaGGarorv, or evening before a Sabbath. But that 
does not prove that he means Friday evening, because other 
solemn days besides Saturday were sometimes called Sab- 
baths. Thus in Leviticus xvi. 81 and xxiii. 32, the fast - 
day on the tenth of the seventh month is called a Sabbath ; 
and the Sabbath spoken of in Leviticus xxiii. 11, 16, is 
understood to mean the sixteenth of Nisan, the great day 
of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. And again, the “second- 
first Sabbath” spoken of in Luke vi. 1, must be understood 
to mean, not a Saturday, but a new-moon day in one of 
those months to which the Jewish calendar allows two new- 
moon days. Luke alone declares the Preparation to be 
Friday evening by saying that a Sabbath was dawning. 

It is not necessary to say much about the objection that 
the preparation for the Passover was killing the lamb for 
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the supper, which took place on the same day, a few hours 
before sunset, because that is contradicted by Mark and 
Luke, who place it in the evening after the sunset, and by 
the Syriac version of the Gospels, which by the word Geh- 
tevah shews that it took place in the dark. 

Such, then, are the difficulties in determining the day of 
the crucifixion, and they may be summed up in the follow- 
ing manner. The first three Gospels say that it was after 
the Passover; the fourth says that it was before the Pass- 
over; and external historical testimony, as we have shewn, 
decides in favour of the fourth. Again, of the two occasions 
for the preparation, which was on the same day that the 
crucifixion took place, Luke alone expressly says that it 
was on Friday. But if we neglect in Matthew and Mark 
the mention of the Passover and unleavened bread, those 
Gospels, as well as John, will be better understood by 
taking the preparation spoken of to be, not the Friday, but 
the Thursday evening, without considering for what it was 
a preparation. 

ON THE LAST SUPPER. 

We have thus seen that in the matter of the day of the 
week on which the Passover was eaten, the weight of evi- 
dence rests with the fourth Gospel, rather than with the 
three others. If we now examine the four accounts of 
dipping the sop and pointing out Judas as the traitor, we 
shall see that there also the fourth Gospel carries with it a 
greater appearance of exactness. We read in John (xiii. 23), 
correcting the Authorized Version, “Now there was lying 
at meat in Jesus’s bosom one of his disciples whom Jesus 
loved. To him therefore Simon Peter beckoned to ask who 
it was of whom he spake. He then, leaning back on Jesus’s 
breast, saith to him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answereth, He 
it is. to whom I shall give. the sop when I have dipped it. 
And after dipping it he giveth it to Judas Iscariot.” 

Thus John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, was lying on 
that part of the couch which was said to be in Jesus's bosom ; 
and he thought he was able, by simply leaning back his 
head, to ask Peter's question so quietly that the others 
should not hear it either asked or answered. But Jesus, 
yet.more cautious of being heard, tells him that he will 
answer it by a sign, namely | by giving a sop to the suspected 
traitor. And he does so SARIORE Ys Now if we read this 
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narrative in Matthew and Mark, we shall see no reason 
whatever for Jesus pointing out the traitor by a sign, rather 
than by naming him openly. Luke does not mention the 
sign, or that any answer was given to the question who 
would be the traitor ; his narrative seems to be incomplete. 
But Matthew and Mark, if incomplete, are faultily so; they 
mention the sign of dipping into the dish, but fail to explain 
to us why it was used. The fourth Gospel alone does this, 
and thereby gains a claim to be thought in this matter also 
more trustworthy than the others. 


ON THE DRIVING THE DEALERS OUT OF THE TEMPLE-YARD. 


Before attempting to form a chronological table of the 
ministry, which can be formed for the fourth Gospel only, 
we must consider one important passage in which John is 
contradicted by the three other evangelists. This is in the 
driving the dealers out of the temple-yard shortly before a 
Passover. John places this at the beginning of the ministry, 
and the others at the end. Here, I think, we may safely 
rely on Matthew, Mark and Luke, and consider the passage 
in John (ii. 13—iii, 21) as being out of place, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First, after this act and a conversation with Nicodemus 
inJ erusalem, we are told, iii. 22, that Jesus and his disciples 
go into Judea, which could hardly be said at that time 
when the division of the land into twelve tribes was. for- 
gotten, and the whole country was divided into Galilee, 
Samaria and Judea. At that time Jerusalem was in Judea, 
and travellers could hardly be described as going from Jeru- 
salem into Judea. 

Secondly, the driving the dealers out of the court of the 
Gentiles, with the approval, which it must have had, of the 
surrounding multitude, was an act of such political impor- 
tance, that we may well consider it as one of the reasons 
for the rulers wishing to have Jesus removed out of their 
way, as a popular teacher who was interfering with their 
authority. In the other Gospels this act naturally follows 
upon his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, with a crowd of 
believers who had accepted him as a prophet. 

Thirdly, if this act and the Passover which is mentioned 
with it are allowed to stand in their present place, then 
the fourth Gospel mentions three Passovers as falling within 
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the time of the ministry. This would require us to allow 
to it a space of more than two years ; whereas we have seen 
reason. to believe that the ministry was limited to one year 
and seven months. 

For these reasons I think we may follow Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, in thinking that the cleansing of the temple-yard 
did not take place sooner than a few days before the cruci- 
fixion. The removal of this act to a later part of the history 
will carry with it not only the conversation with Nicodemus, 
but the very important remark that it was already forty-six 
years from when Herod began to re-build the temple. 

Of our four histories of the ministry, Matthew, Mark and 
Luke give no hint of the time of year in which any event 
happens, except in the case of the crucifixion, and of one 
other event, which we see was at the time of the harvest. 
But John has many such hints, besides mentioning the 
occasion of six Jewish feasts. By the help of these we may 
form a chronological table of the ministry, at least for the 
fourth Gospel. For determining the time occupied by the 
events in the other Gospels we have no such helps; and we 
shall confine ourselves to the fourth Gospel, making no use 
of the others except for two particulars—first, we shall 
borrow from Luke that the baptism took place in the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius ; and we shall be guided, as we have 
said, by the three Synoptics, as they are sometimes called, 
in considering Christ’s driving the dealers out of the temple- 
yard as having happened on this last visit to Jerusalem, 
and in thinking the passage, John ii. 13—aii. 21, out of its 
proper place, and in thus reducing the number of feasts 

-mentioned to five. 


TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST’s MINISTRY. 

AlD. 27. 

Aug. 29. New-year’s-day, and the first day of the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. Soon afterwards Jesus is 
baptized by John, Luke iii. 1. 

[ Note. The visit to Jerusalem and cleansing the 
temple-yard at the Passover of John il, 13—ii. 21, 
belong to the last Passover. } 

Oct. John is baptizing in Ainon, John iii. 23, probably 
before the rains in November, when the crowds 
could not be abroad. Jesus goes into Judea. 
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A.D. 27: 
Dec. 


Dec. 


A.D. 28. 
Mar, 


Sept. 


Dee. 
A.D. 29. 


April 2. 


April 3. 
April 10. 


April 14. 


April 14 
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There are yet four months to the harvest, which 
was to begin in April, John iv. 35. ah. is in 
Samaria at Jacob’s Well. 

There was a feast of the Jews, probably the Dedi- 
cation, John v. 1. Jesus goes to Jerusalem. 


The Passover is at hand, John vi. 4. Jesus is 
beyond the Lake of Galilee. 

[ Vote. Between John vi. 4 and vii. 1, the events 
of six months are passed over unmentioned. They 
are described in the other Gospels, and assigned to 
this space of time by the mention of the wheat 
harvest, which is in May. See Matthew xi. 1; 
Mark ii. 23 ; Luke vi. 1.] 

Now the Jews’ Feast of Tabernacles was at hand, 
John vii. 1. Jesus goes to Jerusalem from 
Galilee. 

Jesus is still in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedi- 
eation, John x. 22. 

The moon was new at Jerusalem on Saturday, 
one hour after sunset, according to Professor 
Adams and Mr. Hind. 

This is the first day of the month Nisan, being 
the day of the new moon. 

Jesus arrives in Bethany six days before the Pass- 
over, John xii 1. This is a Sunday. 

In this week he drives the dealers out of the 
temple-yard. This was forty-six years and 
some months after Herod began to re-build the 
temple, John ii. 20. According to Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, this was on his last visit to 
Jerusalem. 

On Thursday Jesus is crucified at noon. It is 
the day of the preparation for the Passover, 
John xix. 14. This is the 12th day of Nisan. 

On Thursday evening after sunset was the pre- 
paration, or ceremonial search for leaven. Not 
twenty-three hours before the Passover as usual, 
because that would have been during the Sab- 
bath ; but a day and twenty-three hours before; 
as the Passover was eaten on Saturday evening. 
See the Mishna. During the night Joseph and 
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A.D. 29. Nicodemus embalm and bury Jesus, John xix. 
38. 

April 15. No event of Friday during the daylight is here 
mentioned. See Matt. xxvii. 62, where the 
obtaining the guard and sealing the tomb be- 
long to this day. 

April 15. At sunset on Friday the Sabbath begins, when 
neither the preparation nor the purchase of the 
cloth nor embalmment could have taken place. 

April 16. Saturday the 14th day of Nisan, when the Pass- 
over is eaten in the evening. 

April 17. On Sunday, the first day of “the week, the dis- 
ciples find the tomb empty, John xx. 1. It is 
three full days, wanting only six hours, from 
the crucifixion on Thursday. 


Postscript.—The reader would do well to look at my 
friend Mr. J. J>Tayler’s late work on the fourth Gospel, in 
which he has done me the favour to quote my opinion, so 
far as I had then published it, that the external evidence 
was on the side of the fourth Gospel, rather than of the first 
three, in regard to the day of the Passover in the year of 
the crucifixion. Mr. Tayler does not think my reasoning 
conclusive. He is of opinion that the year of the crucifixion 
is not known with sueh certainty as to allow us to found 
an astronomical argument upon it; and that the fourth 
Gospel, while agreeing, as he believes, with the Synoptists 
as to the days of the week, has, for reasons which he thinks 
are not, obscurely indicated by it, put the crucifixion on the 
14th of Nisan, instead of on the 15th, where he thinks the 
Synoptists put it, or on the 12th, where I put it; and fur- 
ther that the fourth Gospel cannot be quoted as historical 
authority against the other three. But I would remark on 
the other side, that while Mr. Tayler has rightly shewn that 
the religious opinions of the fourth Gospel cannot be those 
of the apostle John, yet it is very possible that the writer 
may have received from the apostle, or elsewhere, accurate 
information about the Last Supper, and may have used that 
information in his narrative, although at the same time he 
was giving to the speeches the colour of his own philosophy. 
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IL—THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


THE few words which stand at the head of this article 
give rise to some of the most difficult and complicated 
questions that can agitate the human mind. What is the 
kingdom of God? What is its fundamental idea? How is 
it constituted? Of whom is it composed? Where is it to 
be found? What are its conditions of citizenship? By what 
laws is it governed, and by whom are its laws administered ? 
What are its relations to other kingdoms? These questions 
may receive almost infinitely various answers according to 
men’s religious and intellectual culture, and, we may add, 
according to their interests and prejudices. Admitting the 
kingdom of God to be a very solemn reality, yet men can 
describe it no farther than they have been permitted to 
explore it, and their views must partake of the imperfection 
of human observation and thought; and it is with much 
diffidence that we direct attention to an aspect of the sub- 
ject which seems to us peculiarly important at the present 
day. 

We cannot attempt, within the limits of an article, to 
discuss all the questions indicated above, or even any one 
of them exhaustively. We would only offer a few sugges- 
tions as to the fundamental conception which we ought to 
form of the kingdom of God, leaving it to the thoughtful 
reader to test the soundness of our conclusion, and to deduce 
those consequences which bear more directly upon the solu- 
tion of the other questions which might be brought under 
consideration, 

To those who look to Christ as the greatest of spiritual 
teachers, and who feel that his words shed a light upon 
their own thought, it will not appear an erroneous method 
of gaining instruction to ascertain, if possible, his funda- 
mental idea of the kingdom of God. Unfortunately, this is 
not so easy a task as it might appear, for the evidence on 
the subject is somewhat conflicting; and although “the 
kingdom of God,” or synonymous expressions, occur upwards 
of one hundred times in the four Gospels, yet we are rather 
informed of the general principles of its government and 
progress than furnished with any precise notion of its nature 
and constitution. Even in asserting that any obscurity rests 
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upon this subject we find ourselves already at variance with 
the author of a recent anonymous work, which has deservedly 
attracted a large share of attention. We refer to the author 
of “Ecce Homo,” whose freshness of thought and clearness 
of style give a peculiar charm to his views, and whose un- 
pretending and earnest confidence in his own conclusions 
almost disarms the criticism of the reader. To him appa- 
rently there is no obscurity. Christ’s plan is presented in 
sharply-defined outlines, and the possibility of a difference 
of opinion is hardly contemplated, or noticed only to be 
dismissed as absurd. This writer represents upon the point 
in question, certainly with an original vigour and delightful 
absence of conventional phrases, what we believe is the 
ordinary view ; and it may be worth our while briefly to 
examine the grounds on which it rests. But first let us _ 
have the view itself distinctly before us. 

In his chapter on “the Kingdom of God,” the writer suc- 
cinctly describes Christ's conception in the following words: 
“He conceived the theocracy restored as it had been in the 
time of David, with a visible monarch at its head, and that 
monarch himself.””* Again, he says that Christ’s object 
was “to create a new society which should stand in a pecu- 
liar relation to God, and which should have a legislation 
different from and higher than that which springs up in 
secular states ;”+ and. this society was “the Christian 
Church.” “ He undertook to be the Father of an everlasting 
state, and the Legislator of a world-wide society.”§ “Christ 
announced himself as the Founder and Legislator of a new 
_ Society.”|| So he speaks in different places of a “divine 
society,” and affirms that “to organize a society, and to bind 
the members of it together by the closest ties, were the 
business of” Christ’s life] That the idea of a society is 
with the writer fundamental appears still more plainly 
when he says, “ When the Divine Society was established 
and organized, what did he expect it to accomplish? To 
the question we may suppose he would have answered, 
The object of the Divine Society is that God’s will may be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.”** Thus we gather 
that the kingdom of God is neither more nor less than the 
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Christian Church regarded as a definité organized commu- 
nity ; and as still further fixing that idea, we must not 
forget that in the opinion of the author baptism is an in- 
dispensable condition of citizenship in that kingdom. In 
other words, the kingdom of God is a visible kingdom which 
exists on certain definite parts of the earth’s surface, and 
which you may formally enter on a given day, but to which 
you cannot be admitted unbaptized. 

Our author is, if possible, still more explicit in asserting. 
that Christ determined to be the visible monarch of this 
kingdom, and that in no metaphorical sense. He says, 
«Christ laid claim to the royal title ;’* “he calls himself 
habitually King and Master ;’+ he “ continued to speak of 
himself as king, and that with such consistency and clear- 
ness, that those who were nearest to his person understood 
him most literally ;’t he “ presented himself to the nation 
as their king ;’§ “he took his title from the community 
he founded and ruled, and called himself king ;’|| “Christ 
in describing himself as a king, and at the same time as 
king of the kingdom of God—in other words, as a king re- 
presenting the majesty of the Invisible King of a theocracy 
—claimed the character, first of Founder, next of Legislator, 
thirdly, in a certain high and peculiar sense, of Judge, of a 
new divine society.” 4] 

So confident is the writer in the soundness of this posi- 
tion, that he quietly states that in assuming it he has: not 
“entered into controvertible matter,” ** and that to dispute 
it is possible “only to those who altogether deny the eredi- 
bility of the extant biographies of Christ.”++ And he seems 
to consider it peculiarly meritorious that he has “not rested 
upon single passages, nor drawn upon the fourth Gospel.” tt 
Perhaps if he had depended upon “single passages,” and 
sounded the depths of “the fourth Gospel,” he might have 
been somewhat shaken in his conviction. It is generally 
considered a sound method to base one’s judgment upon 
facts; and in a question of this kind it is particularly 
necessary, for general impressions, although useful to give 
breadth to the view, are peculiarly liable to be tinged by 
our prejudices. Those who believe in the saving efficacy 
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of a Church, and the necessity of an outward symbol like 
baptism, will probably derive from the Gospels a very dif- 
ferent impression from that of one who conceives that 
special organizations can be nothing higher than the earthly 
and temporary auxiliaries of the great spiritual kingdom. 
On each side our views may be coloured, and surely the 
correcting process must be an appeal to single passages. 

- How, then, is the statement justified that Christ “calls 
himself habitually king,” and “had his royal title often in 
his mouth”? This statement must be the result of empres- 
sion; the facts are these: Christ once speaks of “the Son 
of Man” as “king,” in a passage where he speaks of men 
as “sheep” and “goats ;” and he repeats the title before the 
conclusion of what may perhaps be justly regarded as a 
parable. We refer to the description of the final judgment.* 
Twice the title is applied to him by others; once by Na- 
thanael,+ and once by the crowd that escorted him with 
acclamations to Jerusalem ;{ and he did not disclaim the 
title. Once, at his trial before Pilate, he admits the title.§ 
To this we must add the number of times in which he refers 
to his kingdom. These appear to be four: once he men- 
tions the kingdom of “the Son of Man,” in the explanation 
of a parable ;|| once he speaks of the “coming” of “the 
Son of Man” “in his kingdom ;’€] once he uses the words 
“my kingdom,” when he appoints a kingdom to his apostles 
and promises that they shall eat and drink at his table, 
and sit on thrones ;** and, lastly, he speaks of “my king- 
dom,” when he explains to Pilate that it was not one which 
need excite Roman jealousy.++ This is certainly very slender 
evidence on which to base the strong assertions of Ecce 
Homo, and will probably be considered surprisingly small 
when we remember the circumstances of the time. The 
Jews seem to have expected the “theocracy” to be “restored 
as it had been in the time of David, with a visible monarch 
at its head; and the exercise of actual sovereignty pro- 
bably formed in their minds the most distinguished func- 


* Matt. xxv. 31—46. + John i, 49. 

+ Luke xix, 38 and John xii. 13. 
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tion of the Messiah. In the midst of such an expectation 
it was a matter of the greatest delicacy, even in dealing 
with attached followers, to infuse a more spiritual concep- 
tion, and to raise the mind to the idea that the Christ was 
not “Son of David,” but “Son of God,” and that he came 
“not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life as a ransom.” In unfolding his own thoughts, Jesus 
would naturally, and almost inevitably, adopt to some ex- 
tent the language of the time, both because it would be 
most familiar to himself, and because it is necessary for a 
popular teacher to attach his ideas to those which already 
exist in the minds of his hearers. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that he should on four occasions speak of his rule 
in the hearts of those who loved him under the figure of a 
_ kingdom, and that he should twice allow the aseription to 
him of the title of king to pass without notice. This cer- 
tainly does not amount to an habitual claim of the royal 
title in a literal sense. 

This evidence is still further weakened when we examine 
the usage of the New Testament in regard to this regal lan- 
guage. This language is unquestionably used to a certain 
extent in a figurative sense. Thus the word “reign”. is 
employed in reference to sin and death by St. Paul ;* but 
what is more remarkable, the same word, “reign,” is in the 
whole New Testament applied twice to Christ,- and six - 
times to his followers.{ Beyond the four Gospels the title 
“king” is twice given to the disciples of Christ,§ and three 
times to himself; once in a charge brought against St. Paul 
before the authorities at Thessalonica,|| a charge of high 
treason being the one to which they were most likely to pay 
serious attention ; and twice in that very imaginative book 
the Apocalypse.4[ These instances may help to justify us 
in supposing that the words “king” and “kingdom” may 
be used in a metaphorical sense in reference to Christ, and 
that they are to be classed among the numerous comparisons 
by which the great Teacher endeavours to raise our minds 
to the apprehension of spiritual truth. 

This leads us to notice somewhat more fully almost the 


* Romans v. 14, 17, 21, and vi. 12. + Luke i. 33, and 1 Cor. xv. 25. 
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only piece of evidence which the author of “ Ecce Homo” 
brings in support of his incontrovertible position. He alludes 
to the explanation at which we have hinted, and concludes 
his remarks thus: “It is clear that this assumption of 
royalty was the ground of his execution. The inscription 
which was put upon his cross ran, This is Jesus, the King 
of the Jews. He had himself provoked this accusation of 
rebellion against the Roman government: he must have 
known that the language he used would be interpreted so. 
Was there, then, nothing substantial in the royalty he 
claimed? Did he die for a metaphor?’* This appears to 
us a singularly one-sided account of Christ’s trial and exe- 
cution. There is no hint of any but the one charge against 
him; and we are allowed to suppose that this charge arose 
from the watchfulness of the Roman authorities, and that 
his death was inflicted with their full sanction and approval. 
Again we must appeal to facts. The four narratives of the 
trial are in some minor details inconsistent with one ano- 
ther; but on the whole they agree, and in an interesting 
way supplement one another's deficiencies. The following 
statements, we think, will be found correct. The claims 
of Jesus, whatever they may have been, do not appear in 
the least to have awakened Roman jealousy. Even the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the crowds shouted, 
“ Blessed is the king that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
was allowed to pass as an innocent occurrence in connec- 
tion with the national feast. The accusation of rebellion 
originated with the Jews, and was forced by them on the 
unwilling attention of the Roman government; and when 
Pilate investigated the case, he was thoroughly satisfied 
that the charge was false, so that if any explanation was 
required of the title which Jesus admitted, it is evident 
that sufficient was given to establish the frivolity of the 
accusation. Being a weak and unprincipled man, Pilate 
sacrificed Jesus to popular clamour, and endeavoured to 
ease his conscience by publicly declaring his conviction of 
the perfect innocence of his victim, and throwing the re- 
sponsibility on others. The charge itself, or what we may ~ 
presume to be the substance of it, is given in one of the 
accounts,f and from it we may judge both of its truthful- , 
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ness and its origin. One clause of the indictment accuses 
Christ of “forbidding to give tribute to Cesar.” This clause 
was a simple falsehood; may not the others have been 
highly coloured? The main charge is expressed thus: 
“Saying that he himself is Christ, a king ;” and this way 
of stating it suggests that the appended title, “king,” was 
added only by way of malicious inference from the name of 
“Christ,” because “the Christ” was expected to be a king. 
In order to accomplish their ends it was necessary for his 
enemies to concoct some plausible charge to bring before 
Pilate, for they had not in their own hands the power of 
life and death ; and the charge of making himself king was 
the one most likely to engage the interest of a Roman 
governor. So palpable, however, was the fabrication, and 
so unsupported by evidence, that Pilate perceived that envy 
was its real ground. So much for the charge prepared for 
Roman ears: what was the offence for which the Jews con- 
demned him themselves? The author of Ecce Homo says 
“the Jews procured his execution,” because “they could 
not forgive him for claiming royalty, and at the same time 
rejecting the use of physical force.”* In the Gospels the 
accounts of the proceedings before the high-priest contain 
no allusion to any such ground of umbrage. There is no 
hint of the assumption of royalty till it becomes necessary 
to obtain the Roman sanction ; and according to one account - 
they ingenuously confessed to Pilate that the real cause of 
their dislike was that he claimed to be the Son of God. 
At the opening of the trial his enemies seem to have been 
rather perplexed to find any charge capable of support. 
The evidence of suborned witnesses broke down. A state- 
ment that he had threatened to destroy the temple seemed 
likely to be successful; but according to one account this 
also failed. At last they convicted him for blasphemy, be- 
cause in their presence he admitted that he was the Son of 
God. 

Such, then, is the evidence that Christ claimed to be “a 

visible monarch,” literally “a king,” and that he “attached. 
* great importance” to the royal title. He died, not for a 
metaphor, not even because he said that he was a king, for 
on this charge Pilate repeatedly declared that there was no 
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ground for anything but an acquittal, but because religious 
hatred had determined that he should be murdered, with a 
due appearance of zeal for the glory of God and the main- 
tenance of justice ; and had resolved that the ears of hypo- 
erites should no more tingle with his rebukes, or formalists 
feel abashed beneath his sincere and searching eye. 

. With this examination falls also the principal evidence 
that Christ regarded the kingdom of God as a definite orga- 
nized society... Hardly any evidence is offered of this posi- 
tion, except the fact that the Jews regarded the theocracy 
from. this point of view.. No single passage is adduced 
which forces upon us such an interpretation. The words 
themselves do not require it, and probably require it less in 
the Greek than in the English, the word translated “ king- 
dom”. denoting not so much the community ruled by a 
king, as the abstract idea of sovereignty or kingship. The 
word “church” would be more definite ; but as Christ speaks 
of his church only once in the whole of the four Gospels,* 
we may perhaps infer that he did not attach any primary 
importance to the idea. 

It would appear, then, that only evidence of a very un- 
substantial character is adduced in behalf of the. ordinary 
interpretation, which identifies the kingdom of God with 
the Christian church. This interpretation appears to us to 
be a simple assumption, which sometimes requires a forced 
explanation of Christ’s words, and frequently conceals the 
breadth and spirituality of his views. It is not pretended, 
so far as we are aware, that he gives any, precise definition 
of the kingdom of God; and it will hardly be maintained 
that, because, in common with the rest of his countrymen, 
he regarded that kingdom as a reality, and therefore em- 
ployed an expression which was in general use, he accepted 
the current Jewish ideas on the subject. Our knowledge of 
a reality may continually increase; and accordingly, while 
we retain the same name in order to denote the sameness 
of the real object, the ideas which the name excites in our 
minds may undergo a constant variation. Thus we all apply 
the same name, God, to the Supreme Being, though some 
may regard Him as capricious and unjust, others as all- 
loving and all-righteous. The retention of the same name 
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represents our common conviction that God is a reality in- 
dependent of our thoughts ; and it would be unfair to argue 
that, because any one speaks of God, he therefore accepts 
all the popular conceptions of Him. In the same manner, 
Christ might speak of the kingdom of God without at all 
intending to sanction the popular impression ; for the reality 
remains the same, whether we regard it as a sensual para- 
dise, an organized church, or an unseen spiritual rule. 

In the absence, then, of any precise definition; what’ is 
the proper method of ascertaining Christ's fundamental idea 
of God’s kingdom? Is it not patiently to examine every 
single passage in which he speaks of it, and discover, if 
possible, the one underlying thought which gives the most 
satisfactory meaning to them all? And in making such an 
examination, ought we not to attach the most importance 
to the most original and characteristic sayings, and to make 
some allowance for figures and modes of expression which 
were current at the time, or would arise naturally out of 
prevailing ideas? This induction of instances and weighing 
of their relative importance, this rigorous testing of our 
theory by single passages, is surely the only legitimate way 
of conducting our inquiry, and alone can lead to a correct 
result. It would, however, be tedious and uninteresting to 
attempt here such an examination as has been proposed ; 
and it will be better, simply gathering up results, to lay . 
before the reader a different interpretation from that ordi- 
narily given, and to leave it to his own patience and inge- 
nuity to test its accuracy by a careful examination. 

It seems to us that the fundamental idea of the kingdom 
. of God is simply that of the reign of God in the human 
soul. We believe that Christ conceived a spiritual theocracy, 
with an invisible monarch at its head, and that monarch ~ 
God. This is what the words themselves naturally suggest ; 
and whatever else may be included, or whatever inferences 
we may draw, it can hardly be denied that this idea is 
primary and essential. Granting that the sovereignty of 
God is to be found only in some definite organized commu- 
nity, still a community in which men did not religiously 
acknowledge that sovereignty could not be spoken of with 
any propriety as “the kingdom of God ;” and therefore the 
idea of the divine rule is more fundamental-than that of 
a divine society, and we must never, by fixing our attention 
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too exclusively on the latter, allow our vision of the former 
to be obscured. 

Adopting this as our central thought, it is easy to arrive 
at one or two derivative meanings. The idea of the divine 
rule passes by a natural transition into that of the principles 
and dispositions adapted to, or induced by, the divine rule ; 
and hence “the kingdom of God” may denote the reign of 
truth and goodness in the human soul. In this sense it is 
almost synonymous with what, in modern phraseology, we 
call the spiritual or religious life. Adopting this meaning, 
we can understand the expression, “receive the kingdom of 
God,” a form of words which is hardly applicable to a com- 
munity. We may receive truths or principles, but it would 
be harsh to speak of receiving the Christian church as a 
little child) We may explain also in this sense St. Paul’s 
words, “ The kingdom of God is not in word, but in power ;’* 
the religious life does not consist of empty professions, but 
is a living force in the heart. And again, “The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit ;’+ the religious life is not com- 
posed of scruples about particular kinds of food, but of holy 
and tranquil dispositions. This meaning will be found 
applicable to a large portion of Christ’s teaching, and many 
of the parables about the kingdom ot God admit of an easy 
and unforced explanation when we regard them as descrip- 
tive of the progress of goodness and truth in the souls of 
men, 

Other modes of expression arise from the fact that the 
word “king” is a relative term. Sovereignty implies not 
only a person by whom it is exercised, but also a people 
over whom it is exercised, and, generally speaking, a terri- 
tory in which the people live. Hence we hear of entering 
the kingdom of God, of sitting down, and eating and drink- 
ing in it, and even of its keys, as though it were a fortified 
territory with a gate. These expressions may no doubt be 
interpreted as referring to the Christian church; but if we 
accept them as figurative, the figure is certainly not strained 
or far-fetched. Even in our less imaginative country and 
age, we may speak, without fear of being misunderstood, of 
entering the kingdom of truth, of passing the narrow gate- 
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ways of knowledge or goodness, and even of sitting down 
to participate in “the feast of reason.” In using such lan- 
guage we do not ascribe locality literally to truth, or propose 
to enrol our names in the books of a society. 

It may be said, however, that God’s rule implies neces- 
sarily a people whom He rules, and that therefore we arrive, 
in the most literal sense, at the idea of a community, even 
if that idea be not the fundamental one. To this it may 
be replied, that although God’s kingdom implies a people 
over whom He reigns, yet this people need not form a 
definite organized society ; and it is a question which de- 
mands careful consideration, whether the people of God, 
“the sons of the kingdom,” as Christ calls them, constitite 
a determinate or an indeterminate community. 

This inquiry is so closely connected with the former part 
of our investigation, that we must pause, not indeed to give 
it a full discussion, but to point out, in regard to it, the 
natural deduction from our central thought. If the king- 
dom of God be really the reign of God in the soul, it is an 
obvious inference from this fundamental idea that its one 
condition of citizenship must be a surrender of the human 
will to the divine, a sincere and heartfelt acknowledgment 
that God is the King to whom an absolute obedience is 
due. It is true, men’s obedience may be imperfect, their 
conceptions rude, their knowledge of God's will incomplete. _ 
But if with earnest purpose and endeavour they maintain 
their loyalty, they assuredly may be reckoned among those 
who do the will of God and stand within the borders of 
His kingdom. Accordingly we find that this is the one 
condition which Christ lays down for admission to the 
kingdom of God—“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” These are 
words of weighty import, not wrapt in any figurative ob- 
scurity, but bearing the clear, strong mark of the greatest 
among souls. If men enthrone God in their hearts, and 
worship Him in spirit, till the commandments of His love 
seem inscribed in living flame upon their souls, then they 
will be within His kingdom, and need not wait for any 
ghostly ordinance to confirm their admission ; but if they 
disown His sovereignty, violate His law, and make their 
own will supreme, then, though the oldest and proudest of 
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churches may claim them as its own, they will be excluded 
from the kingdom of God. If we are thus furnished with 
the true condition of citizenship, can we pretend to deter- 
mine the subjects of God’s kingdom by their sect or their 
locality? Are they not rather scattered over the face of 
the globe, some within, some without, every possible reli- 
gious organization? Thus we arrive at the idea of an inde- 
terminate community of the people of God, which transcends 
the limits of all our artificial plans, which is broader than 
all visible churches, and which, like a viewless spirit, slips 
away and escapes us whenever we attempt to confine it 
within the bands of our most carefully devised schemes, 
and to throw around its whole extent the line of even the 
most comprehensive and catholic association. 

The thought of the people of God opens, however, ano- 
ther meaning which the words under discussion may, we 
think, sometimes bear. A society in which every member 
acknowledged the sovereignty of God, and in which the 
reign of evil principles should have utterly passed away, 
could alone satisfy our aspirations. So long as sin and 
falsehood assert their power, good men sigh for a better 
land. Our hopes look forward to an ideal society in hea- 
ven: and in the New Testament an indefinite time is 
spoken of, called “the completion of the age” (translated 
“the end of the world”), when the righteous shall shine as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father, and the evil be 
exiled into their own darkness. “The kingdom of God” 
is, we think, sometimes used in a pre-eminent sense to 
denote this ideal society, this gathering of the saints from 
the four winds, when—to borrow the ancient form of con- 
ception—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the prophets, shall 
meet the great company of the elect. This interpretation 
would apply most readily to a few passages in which the 
kingdom is spoken of under the figure of an inheritance. 
‘In his description of the last judgment, Christ speaks of the 
righteous as inheriting the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world, and describes by these words 
their entrance into the final blessedness of the good, in that 
world where no wicked shall be found. There are also a 
few passages in St. Paul's Epistles in which he affirms that 
persons guilty of certain sins “shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God;’ and this statement may be understood as a 
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warning that they shall not be deemed worthy of admis- 
sion to the ideal society of the blessed, and God will not 
acknowledge them when He gathers His own to Himself. 

The passages about inheritance, however, dimly shadow 
forth a broader and higher truth. The faithful discharge 
of the great duties of life is the needful proof of our loyalty 
to God, and only by fidelity can men become possessors 
of the divine realm of sinless purity and cloudless truth. 
And, on the other hand, every gross form of wickedness is 
utterly and for ever inconsistent. with any heartfelt acknow- 
ledgment of God’s reign in the soul, and no man can attain 
to real religious eminence who violates the fundamental 
principles of morality. The mention of inheritance conveys 
also this further thought,—God’s children may share in his 
beneficent rule. To inherit a kingdom is to become a king ; 
and where God’s Spirit holds dominion, it makes its royal 
power felt through him who is a son and heir of God. 
Hence “the sons of the kingdom” are themselves kings, 
and by their unfeigned submission to the Lord of all become 
in their own persons invested with lordship. This lordly 
power shall not be exercised by the bad and immoral. No 
unholy person shall be a spiritual king. Only he who obeys 
the word of God shall utter it with a divine authority, and 
enjoy that most regal gift, the ability to sway the hearts 
of his fellow-men for good, and direct their steps into the - 
kingdom of righteousness and truth. 

The above thoughts may easily be tested and elaborated 
by those who feel an interest in the subject. For us it 
remains only to sum up in a few words the results of our 
examination. The kingdom of God is not an organized 
society, a visible church, but a spiritual empire, which we 
enter, not by change of place, but by change of heart. It 
is the reign of God within the soul, the dominion of good- 
ness and truth, that unseen realm where in temples made 
without hands the spirit bows down to the Father of all, 
its King and its God. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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Ijl.—_THE YOUTH OF ERASMUS. 


Not more than twelve years had elapsed since the capture 
of Constantinople, nor more than ten from the printing of 
the first book ; Greek was just beginning to be taught in 
the University of Paris, and not a Greek volume had yet 
issued froma the press ; the darkness of the middle ages was 
slowly rising—the light gradually stealing westwards ;— 
when there was born in obscurity a child who was destined 
himself to be a bright luminary in the firmament of letters, 
and to exercise no mean influence in preparing the way for 
that better time which by contrast may be called the age 
of light. This was Desiderius Erasmus, as he chose after- 
wards to call himself, translating into Latin and Greek, 
after the fashion of the times, his Dutch name of Gerard 
(the Beloved), having found out too late—luckily, perhaps, 
as regards euphony—that the more correct form would have 
been Erasmius:—born at Rotterdam, October 28, 1465.* 
His parents were Margaret, daughter of one Peter, a physi- 
cian of Zevenbergen, in Brabant, and Gerard—pledged to 
one another, some say, and we may charitably hope, by 
vows before Heaven ; for it is certain that their union was 
sanctioned by no human law. Gerard’s home was Tergouw, 
one of the most flourishing cities of Brabant. He was a 
man of a merry disposition, fond of joking and pleasantry, 
the youngest but one of ten brothers, and had been destined 
by his parents, Elias and Catherine, for the Church. These 
worthy people no doubt supposed that out of so large a 
family they owed at least one to God, and if they thus for- 
bade marriage, they may have been themselves not a little 
to blame for the way in which their famous grandson was 
brought into the world. Of the union between Gerard and 
Margaret, Erasmus was the last, but not the only fruit. He 
had a brother, nearly three years older than himself, named 
Peter. What had become of this brother, or in whose charge 
he might be when Erasmus was born, we are not informed ; 
but probably the same good grandmother who took in the 
second infant, had previously given a home to the first. It 
would seem as if, after the birth of his eldest son, Gerard 
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had obtained the forgiveness of his parents by some kind 
of promise that his fault should not be repeated ; for Mar- 
garet’s pregnancy for the second time was followed by a 
burst of displeasure from the relatives on both sides, in 
consequence of which he left his home and his future babe, 
and betook himself to Rome, where he applied himself to 
the study of the law, intending no doubt to make that his 
profession, and at the same time of Greek and Latin. Mean- 
time the infant came into the world, and was taken home by 
its grandmother, whose heart must have relented towards 
Margaret also, and given her a shelter under the same roof. 
How it fared with Gerard and his studies in Rome is not 
recorded, nor whether he was interfered with by Paul IT, who 
at that time filled the Papal chair and was a bitter enemy 
of secular learning ; nor whether he chanced to see Lorenzo, 
afterwards styled the Magnificent, who in the following year 
paid a visit to his Holiness. Very soon poor Gerard had 
more serious things to think of than Greek and Latin and 
Law. News came from home that his Margaret was dead ; 
and no engagement he had with her need any longer stand 
in the way of his taking orders, and thus accomplishing the 
wishes of his parents. He was overwhelmed with grief. 
His love for Margaret had been fervent and unwavering. 
That love must now be buried in her grave, and he would 
bury all human love with it. Why should he any longer 
hesitate to take that fatal step which would render marriage 
impossible, and all love for woman a sin? He would now 
gratify his parents, since he had no longer any object for 
which to live in this world. He gave himself up to religion 
and submitted to ordination. On his return home, some 
time afterwards, Margaret met him alive and well. The 
old people, in fact, had put this deception upon him that 
he might be induced to become a priest ; and as their story 
produced the desired effect so admirably, it must have been 
well told. Strange power of superstition to make these 
people not only deliberately resolve that their son, should 
sacrifice his natural affections on the altar of a mistaken 
piety, but fancy they were doing God service in carrying 
out this purpose by means of a wicked falsehood! Margaret 
never married. She at least remained constant to her first 
love ; and though Erasmus was taunted with his illegiti- 
macy during his lifetime, the world will not now bear too 
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hardly upon a fault which circumstances mitigated, which 
fidelity atoned for, and which produced so splendid a result. 

At four years old the little Gerard was sent to school. 
There is a local tradition that he was dull and slow at 
learning, and it is said that Dutch Vrows whose sons were 
more than commonly thick-headed used to comfort them- 
selves with the name of Erasmus ;—a very unlikely story, 
it must be confessed, first, because stupidity is the normal 
condition of Dutch men,* and still more, it may be pre- 
sumed, of Dutch children; and secondly, because, even 
were it otherwise, no amount of dulness would be likely to 
be remembered in the case of a child just learning to read 
and write. And Erasmus cannot have remained very long 
at the school in Tergouw, for we learn that, while still a 
mere child, he was taken to Utrecht, to fill a place in the 
choir in the cathedral of that city. At the age of nine he 
went to Deventer, a thriving town on the Yssel; now, and 
perhaps then also, celebrated for its gingerbread (Deventer 
Koek), but more honourably known at that time as the seat 
of a somewhat celebrated school belonging to the “ Brothers 
of the Common Life.” This fraternity, not bound by indis- 
soluble vows, differing from the mendicant orders in the 
- fact that they did not beg, but on the contrary maintained 
themselves by manual labour, having at least a partial com- 
munity of goods, and distinguished generally by their strict 
lives and fervent devotion, were among the earliest pro- 
moters of the revival of letters in Germany and the Low 
Countries, where they had many schools for the education 
of youth. That of Deventer, planned by Gerard Groot, and 
founded in the year 1400, seems to have been the first ; and 
there Erasmus learned Latin and Greek as well as it could 
be taught through the barbarous handbooks then in use. 
The Latin taught to the junior forms at least, was the im- 
pure Latinity of the Middle Ages. The great authors of 
Greece and Rome were now easily accessible to the learned, 
but the manuscript copies and printed editions were as yet 
too rare to admit of their being thumbed by school-boys, 
for whom, moreover, it has always been thought necessary 
to make learning as disagreeable as possible. Printing in 
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Greek had scarcely begun. There had not yet been pub- 
blished an edition of any Greek author. There was no such 
thing as a Greek grammar; that of Constantine Lascar was 
printed at Milan in 1476, but it was probably some time 
before it became known on this side the Alps. There was 
no such thing as a Greek lexicon the very imperfect one 
of Cranston appeared in 1480, after Erasmus had left De- 
venter. Accordingly, it is not wonderful that our student 
was unable, when grown up and with his mind enriched 
with all the learning of Greece and Rome, to look back on 
these first years of his school life with much satisfaction. 
The studies, he says, were barbarous. “Heavens!” he ex- 
claims in one of his letters, “what an age was that when 
the stanzas of John Garland used to be dunned into us with 
tiresome and laboured criticisms ; when a great part of our 
time was wasted in composing, repeating and studying non- 
sensical verses!” In the end, however, it did not fare alto- 
gether badly with his studies; for before leaving school, 
which he did at the age of thirteen, he had the plays of 
Terence at his fingers’ ends or, according to another state- 
ment, the whole of Terence, and Horace by heart. He 
had, besides, during the last year or two of his stay at 
Deventer, the advantage of instruction in Greek from Alex- 
ander Hegius, at that timre head-master, who had himself 
learned that language from Rodolph Agricola, one of the 
principal restorers of learning in Germany. Erasmus, 
indeed, does not give his master credit for any thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language, contenting himself with 
the somewhat doubtful praise that he was “not altogether 
ignorant of it ;” but this was said from the vantage-ground 
of very profound learning, and Hegius in having any-ac- 
quaintance with Greek had the merit of knowing what at 
the time was known to very few. While at Deventer, it 
was the good fortune of Erasmus, as he esteemed it, to see 
Agricola, and no doubt he looked on that great scholar, then 
just returned from Italy, with wondering eyes. There is 
a story how Agricola, having asked to see the exercises 
written by the pupils of his friend Hegius, found that of 
Erasmus the best of all, and was particularly struck by the 
purity of the style, the aptness of the illustrations, and the 
ability displayed in the composition ; and how he looked 
into his face, saying, “ You will one day be a great man.” 
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Another similar story tells much the same thing of John 
Sintheimus, or Zinthius, one of the best masters of the 
school, who is also said to have foretold the future eminence 
of his pupil. “Go on, Erasmus,” said he, kissing him ; “here- 
after you will reach the highest pinnacle of learning.” 
His studies at Deventer, however, were rudely interrupted, 
though not perhaps before he had learned all that the 
school could teach, by an outbreak of the plague. His 
mother, who had accompanied her son in order to watch 
over him, was one of the victims, and all the inmates of 
the house in which Erasmus lived were carried away. He 
of course returned to Tergouw. 

During this period of his life we may picture Erasmus 
as a quiet, thoughtful boy of delicate make, with the yellow 
hair and blue eyes of his country, fonder of his book or a 
discussion, grave or merry, with his school-mates, than of 
their rougher sports ; very precocious, and with abundance 
of that contempt which sharp boys always have for dullards ; 
serious too, and disposed to a grave observance of all the 
little forms which religious parents taught their children 
in those days. Among the Colloquies there is a charming 
dialogue, called “Youthful Piety,” which may well be de- 
scriptive of the boyish feelings and habits of the writer, 
but which in any case is true to nature, and represents the 
daily life of many a boy of the period. As nothing can 
enable us better to understand the time than a picture of 
the time drawn by one who lived in it and knew it well, a 
part of this dialogue is here put into English. 


Erasmus, GASPAR. 

Er. Where have you been? ‘The pastry-cook’s? Ga. Non- 
sense. Er. Having a game at ball? Ga. No, indeed. Er. Drink- 
ing wine then? Ga. You are quite wrong. Er. Since I can’t 
guess, tell me yourself. Ga. At the church of the Holy Virgin. 
Er. What had you to do there? Ga. I went to salute some 
persons. Er. Who? Ga. Christ and some of the saints. Er. You 
are too religious for your age. Ga. Nay; religion becomes all 
ages. Er. If I wanted to be religious, I would put on a hood. 
Ga. So would I if a hood brought as much piety as it brings 
warmth. Er. It’s a common saying that angelic children turn 
into the devil when they grow old. Ga. Well, I think the 
devil must have been the author of that proverb. On the con- 
trary, I hardly think an old man can be truly pious unless he 
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has been accustomed to it from his earliest years. Nothing is 
learned so perfectly as that which is learned in childhood. 
Er. What then is religion? Ga. It is the pure worship of God, 
and obedience to His precepts. Er. What are they? Ga. It 
would take a long time to tell; but to speak briefly, it consists 
of four things. Er. What? Ga. First, to entertain right and 
pious thoughts about God and the Holy Scriptures; and not 
only to reverence Him as Lord, but love Him with our whole 
heart as a most beneficent Father. Secondly, to give the utmost 
diligence to guard our innocence ; that is, to do hurt to no man. 
Thirdly, to observe charity ; that is, to do good to all as far as 
we can. Fourthly, to practise patience. This bids us bear pa- 
tiently the wrongs we cannot cure, not avenging ourselves, nor 
returning evil for evil. Er. Upon my word, you are a good 
preacher. But do you practise what you preach? Ga. I try 
manfully to do so. Er. How can you try manfully, when you 
are only a boy? Ga. I meditate to the best of my ability, and 
call myself to account every day ; if I have committed any fault, 
I correct myself by saying, that thing was unbecoming, this 
speech was rude, this act was thoughtless, it would have been 
better to have been silent about this, or omitted that. Er. When 
does this examination take place? Ga. Generally at bed-time, 
or at any time if I am unoccupied. Er. But come, tell me, how 
do you pass the whole day? Ga. I will hide nothing from so 
trusted a friend. In the-morning as soon as I am awake (that 
is generally at six or seven o'clock), I make the sign of the cross, 
with my thumb, on my forehead and breast. Ir. What next? 
Ga. I make my entrance upon the new day in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Er. Very pious. Ga. Then 
I offer a short prayer to Christ. Er. What do you say to him ? 
Ga. I thank him for having vouchsafed to preserve me through 
the night, and I pray that he will in like manner bless to me 
that. whole day, to his own glory, and the salvation of my soul ; 
and that he, who is the true light that knows no setting, the 
eternal sun that quickens, sustains and cheers all things, may 
condescend to shine into my mind, that I may fall into no sin, 
but under his gnidance attain to life eternal. Er. Not a bad 
beginning for the day. Ga. Then, having bade my parents good- 
morning, to whom after God I first owe my love, when it is 
time I set off to school, but so as to pass through the church, 
if I can do so conveniently. Er. What do you do there? Ga. In 
three words I again salute Jesus, and all the saints, but especially 
the Virgin Mother, then my own particular saints. Er. In truth, 
you seem to me to have studied carefully that saying of Cato’s, 
“ Be liberal in your salutations.” Was it not enough to have 
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saluted in the morning, if you did not by and by salute again ? 
Are you not afraid of being troublesome with too much duty? 
Ga. Christ loves to be called upon now and again. Er. But it 
seems silly to address one whom you do not see. Ga. I do not 
see that part of myself with which I speak to him. Er. What 
is that? Ga. The mind. Er. But it is idle to salute one who 
does not answer. Ga. He does answer frequently by his secret 
inspiration. In short, he answers abundantly who gives what 
is sought. Er. What is it you ask from him? For I per- 
ceive that your salutations imply a petition, as those of beggars 
generally do. Ga. Certainly, you are not far from the mark. 
For I pray that he, who when a boy twelve years of age taught 
the doctors themselves sitting in the temple, and to whom the 
Father, by a voice sent from heaven, gave authority to teach the 
human race, saying, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear him ;” and who is the eternal wisdom of the 
‘Supreme Father, may deign to illuminate my mind, that I may 
acquire a good education which I may use to his glory. Er. But 
whom do you consider your peculiar saints? Ga. Of the apostles, 
Paul; of the martyrs, Cyprian ; of the doctors, Jerome ; of the 
virgins, Agnes. Er. What circumstance gained you these? 
Choice or chance? Ga. They were appointed for me by Provi- 
dence. Er. And are you content with saluting them? From 
- these also do you beg anything? Ga. I pray that they will 
recommend me to Christ, and insure my attaining at last by his 
gift the blessedness of entering into their society. Er. Well, 
you certainly ask for nothing common. What do you do after 
this? Ga. I make haste to school, and I give my whole heart 
to what goes on there. For I implore Christ’s assistance, as if 
my industry could accomplish nothing without his aid: I study 
as though he would bring no help, except to one who was work- 
ing hard. And by every means in my power I strive not to 
deserve to be beaten, and not to offend either by word or deed 
my teacher or my companions. Er. You are a good boy to think 
of such things. Ga. WhenI go home after school, I again take 
my way through the church if I can, and again salute Jesus in 
three words. If there is any act of obedience I have to perform 
for my parents, I attend to it. But if any time still remains, I 
go over, by myself, or with a companion, the lessons that have 
been said in school. Er. On my word, you are very sparing of 
your time. Ga. And no wonder if I am sparing of a thing 
which, as it is by far the most precious, is also irrecoverable. 
Er. But Hesiod teaches us that in the middle we ought to spare; 
that in the beginning it is too soon, at the end too late, to be 
‘saving. Ga. Hesiod spoke of wine, and spoke well; but it is 
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never out of season to be saving of time. If you let the cask 
alone, it will not be exhausted. But time never ceases to flow, 
whether you sleep or wake. Er. I admit it. But what goes on 
next? Ga. Having set out the table for my parents, I repeat 
the grace; then I wait upon them at dinner, until I am desired 
to take dinner myself. Thanks being returned, I recreate my 
mind with some good game along with my companions, until 
the hour comes for leaving off play and going back to school. 
Er. And do you again salute Jesus? Ga. Yes, if it is convenient. 
But if it happens either that there is not time or it is unseason- 
able, still, as I pass the church, I salute him in a brief meditation. 
Again in school, I do with all my might the duties of the place. 
Returned home, I do the same as before dinner. After supper, 
I amuse myself with nice stories ; then, having wished good-night 
to my parents and all the household, I go early to my nest ; there 
kneeling down at my bed I think over, as I told you, how the 
day has been spent. If I have committed any serious fault, I 
implore Christ’s mercy to pardon it, and promise better behaviour ; 
if I can remember none, I return thanks for his goodness in 
having preserved me from every fault. Then I commend myself 
wholly to him with my whole heart, that he may protect me from 
the snares of the evil spirit and from bad dreams. This done, I 
get into bed, make the sign of the cross on my forehead and 
breast, and compose myself to sleep. Er. In what way do you 
compose yourself? Ga. I le neither on my face nor on my 
back, but first reclining on my right side, with my arms folded 
across or like an X, so as to defend my breast with a figure of 
the cross, my right hand touching the left shoulder, my left the 
right. Thus I sleep sweetly until I either waken myself or am 
called. Er. You are a holy youth to be able to do so. Ga. Nay; 
you shew your folly to say so. Er. I praise the custom, if I 
could but follow it. Ga. You have only to wish it. For when 
you have accustomed yourself to it for a few months, these things 
will be even pleasant ; so natural will they become. 


Erasmus then continues his inquiries, touching on the 
sacrament, fasting, preaching and confession, He then 
asks— 


Er. Has a desire of taking the heod never tickled your fancy? 
Ga. Never; but I have often been solicited by certain persons 
calling me from this world as from a shipwreck to the safe har- 
bour of the monasteries. Er. What do I hear? Did they sup- 
pose they were catching a prize? Ga. They have attacked both 
me and my parents with wonderful artifices. My resolution, 
however, is fixed not to bind myself either to marriage, or the 
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priesthood, or a monastic order, or any kind of life from which 
I cannot afterwards release myself, before I shall quite know 
myself. Er. When will that be? Ga. Perhaps never.- But 
before my twenty-eighth year nothing shall be determined. 
Er. Why sot Ga. Because I hear everywhere so many priests, 
monks and husbands, lamenting that they have rashly rushed 
into slavery. Er. You are cautious in not wishing to be caught. 
Ga. Meantime, three things are my care. Er. What are they? 
Ga. To make progress in uprightness of life. Next, if I cannot 
do that, to preserve at least my innocence and my good name 
unimpaired. Lastly, I acquire such learning, and put myself 
_ through such literary and other training, as will be of use in any 
line of life. Er. But meantime do you abstain from poetry? 
Ga. Not entirely, but I read chiefly the purest. If, however, I 
meet with anything immodest, I pass it over, as Ulysses sailed 
past the Sirens with his ears stopped. Er. But to what kind of 
study do you devote yourself principally in the meanwhile? To 
medicine, civil or ecclesiastical law, or theology? For languages, 
general literature, philosophy, are equally advantageous for every 
profession. Ga. I have not yet quite devoted myself to any, 
but I dip into all, that I may not be quite ignorant of any, and 
that, having tasted of each, I may choose with greater certainty 
that for which I am best adapted. Medicine is sure to pay well 
in all parts of the world; jurisprudence opens out the path to 
rank and honour ; I should like theology best, were I not offended 
by the manners of some of its professors, and their ill-natured 
disputes with one another. Er. He who moves so cautiously is 
not likely to slip. A great many in these times abstain from 
theology lest they should waver in the Catholic faith, seeing that 
there is nothing that is not called in question. Ga. I believe 
with the fullest confidence what I read in the Holy Scriptures 
and in the Creed called the Apostles’, and I inquire no farther. 
I leave the rest for theologians to discuss and define, if they 
please. If, however, anything, is received by the usage of the 
Christian world, which is not plainly at variance with the Holy 
Scriptures, I submit so far, that I may not give offence to any 
one. Er. What Thales taught you this philosophy? Ga. When 
a mere boy, I was intimate at the house of that most excellent 
man John Colet. Do you know him? Er. Certainly ; as well 
as I know you. Ga. He imbued my boyish mind with such 
precepts. Er. Will you not be jealous if I appear as the rival 
of your rule of life? Ga. Nay, on this account Ishall love you 
far better. For you know that friendship and goodwill are 
cemented by similarity of manners. Er. True; but not between 
competitors for the same office, when they are suffering from a 
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similar disease. Ga. Nor between suitors for the same lady, 
when they are equally in love. Er. But, without joking, I will 
try to imitate your plan. Ga. I pray that you may have the 
best success. Er. Perhaps I shall come up with you. Ga. I 
wish you may even pass me by. But meanwhile I will not wait 
for you; nay, rather, I am trying to surpass myself every day ; 
but notwithstanding exert yourself to get before me, if you can. 


It was not long before Gerard followed Margaret to the 
grave, leaving his sons to the care of three guardians. Of 
the next few years of Erasmus’ life we are fortunate in pos- 
sessing an account from his own hands, in a letter which 
he wrote to the apostolic secretary with a view of procuring 
from Pope Leo X. a release from his monastic vows. Ac- 
cording to this letter, his father had left behind him a small 
property, part of which, however, was plundered by the 
relatives who stood by the bedside of the dying man, while 
of the remainder, which would still have been sufficient to 
secure the best education for the two boys, a considerable 
part was lost through the negligence of those to whose care 
it had been entrusted. Indeed, Gerard had been unfortu- 
nate in the selection of guardians for his sons. One of 
them was a merchant, and took very little trouble in the 
matter. The second before long died suddenly of the plague. 
The third—a schoolmaster named Peter Winckel—seems 
to have been a mixture of the fanatic and the hypocrite. 
He was one of a class of persons, too numerous at that 
time, who made it a business of their lives to work upon 
the feelings of innocent boys and girls, to prevail upon — 
them to enter the monasteries, using for this purpose all 
kinds of allurements, but taking care to select for their vic- 
tims those who were likely to bring wealth to the Church. 
Upright and pious in the eyes of the world, he was at heart 
thoroughly selfish, a miser, and without any taste for lite- 
rature. Erasmus and his brother were now ripe for the 
university ; they were good grammarians and had gone 
through most of the logic ; but the opportunity of sacrificing 
two such victims was not to be lost by the schoolmaster, 
who actually used to boast how many youths he had dedi- 
cated each year to the male and female saints who presided 
over the different monastic orders. So, fearing to send his 
wards where they might imbibe a worldly spirit and be 
encouraged to reject the yoke he was preparing for them, 
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he resolved that they should go back to school. No wonder 
if Erasmus was disgusted. He had learned all that Deven- 
ter could teach him, and, young as he was, was looking 
forward with delight to the opportunities for more extended 
study which a university would afford. The school to which 
he was now consigned, at Bolduc in Brabant, though be- 
longing to the same fraternity, had not the celebrity of 
Deventer. It is no wonder if Erasmus, looking back at 
_the two years which he lost there, and anxious also to 
represent his own case in the strongest colours, did not 
give these places of education the best of characters. They 
were nothing more, in his estimation, than a kind of nursery 
from which the different orders of monks were replenished ; 
and as that was the object which the “brethren” had in 
view, they paid more attention to disciplining their pupils 
—or taming them, as they called it—by blows and threats, 
than to the culture of their minds. The teachers, he adds, 
were chosen without regard to literary qualifications. Their 
libraries were for the most part destitute of classical works. 
The greater part of the day was spent in manual labour 
and prayers; and the result of all this was, that nowhere 
else were boys turned out worse taught or worse mannered. 
’ When Erasmus entered the school at Bolduc, he knew more 
than his teachers, one of whom, he says, was a prodigy of 
ignorance and conceit. Another, named Romboldus, was a 
kindly man, and took a strong fancy to him. He wished 
to prevail upon him to join the order, which he might have 
done without committing himself for life, as the vows were 
not perpetual. But Erasmus had no taste for it. Rombol- 
dus exhorted, entreated him ; he bribed him with presents ; 
he hugged and kissed him ; but without effect. The boy 
answered, with more wisdom than belonged to his years, 
that he knew neither the kind of life he was asked to adopt 
nor his own mind, but that when he was older he would 
consider the matter. 

Jn consequence of the plague having broken out in the 
school where they were, the two brothers were compelled 
to return home. Meantime their small property had been 
further impaired by the neglect, if not by the actual disho- 
nesty, of their guardians. This circumstance made it pecu- 
liarly convenient to carry out the scheme which Winckel 
-already had in view for them, the monasteries indeed fur- 
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nishing, at that time, only too ready a means of disposing 
of young men who were likely otherwise to prove trouble- 
some to their friends ; and to a monastery, accordingly, it 
was determined they should be sent at once. Erasmus, 
however, had seen quite enough to suspect that the monas- 
tic life would not suit him, and resolved to resist. His 
first step was to secure an ally in his elder brother, who, 
being of a much weaker character, would have yielded, 
not, as he admitted, from religious motives, but from fear. 
“What a fool you are,” says Erasmus, “if from fear of men, 
from whom certainly you need not be afraid of blows, you 
commit yourself to a kind of life of which you know no- 
thing, and from which, once you have entered upon it, there 
is no retreat!” At length it was agreed that the question 
of the monastery should be deferred, and that in the mean- 
time three or four years should be spent in study, Peter 
stipulating only that his brother would act as spokesman. 
A few days after, the guardian arrived, and with many pro- 
fessions of affection announced that he had been fortunate 
enough to find a place for them among the Canons Regular, 
an order of Augustinian monks, in their principal college 
of Sion, near Delft. Erasmus thanked him for his kind- 
ness, but added that he and his brother thought themselves 
too young and inexperienced to bind themselves to any 
particular plan of life. They had never been inside a mo- 
nastery. They could not even guess what sort of a creature 
a monk was. They thought it far better to spend some _ 
years first in study, and then it would be time enough to 
consider the proposal. On receiving this answer, for which 
he was quite unprepared, Winckel fairly lost control of 
himself. He became frantic with rage. Though naturally 
of a gentle disposition, or appearing to be so, he could 
scarcely hold his hands. “So then,” he cried, “I’ve thrown 
away my pains in begging such a capital place for you! 
You are a good-for-nothing fellow. I renounce my charge: 
see and provide yourself with the means of livelihood.” He 
added that he would not even be responsible to those from 
whom he had been buying their food, and that their pro- 
perty was all gone. His threats drew tears from Erasmus, 
but could not move him from his purpose. Finding this 
to be the case, Winckel now called to his aid his brother 
guardian, a man of extraordinary suavity of temper. Quite 
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a different method of persuasion was adopted. The boys 
were invited into the summer-house and desired to sit 
down ; wine was called for; and after a friendly chat, the 
subject was again introduced. A charming picture was 
painted of monastic happiness ; the ambition of the young 
men was appealed to; entreaties even were not spared. 
The elder brother gave way, and, notwithstanding the pro- 
mises he had repeatedly made to stand firm, bent his neck 
to the yoke. Luckily for him, his constitution was as strong 
as his wit was heavy, and if there was nothing in his cha- 
racter to qualify him for a religious life according to any 
just notions of what it ought to be, he was much better 
adapted to consort with the ordinary monks of the time— 
to endure the dull routine of monastic life, and join in the 
heavy drinking-bouts by which its monotony was relieved 
—than the light-witted, eager student, Erasmus. He after- 
wards gave himself up to dissipation, and died unlamented 
by his brother, who found it difficult to trace in him any 
_mmarks of a common parentage. Erasmus, on the contrary, 
was of a delicate frame, and had been suffering for more 
than a year from a quartan fever. He was now just fifteen, 
and thus young and weakened by disease he was plied with 
' arguments and representations by ail sorts of persons whom 
his guardian had stirred up to take his side in the contest. 
One drew a lovely picture of the peace and harmony of the 
monastic life, picking out exclusively the agreeable features. 
Another dwelt very pathetically on the dangers of this 
world, as if, says Erasmus sarcastically, the monks were 
out of the world; which, however, they would no doubt 
have us believe, since they paint themselves as safe ina 
stout ship, and all the rest of mankind as tossed about on 
the waves and ready to perish unless they reach out to them 
a pole or a rope. Another described the tortures of the 
infernal regions, as if, he again adds, there was no way to 
hell from the monasteries. Another tried to frighten him 
with monkish stories—for instance, of a traveller who sat 
down on the back of a dragon, mistaking it for the trunk 
of a tree: the dragon awoke, turned back his head, and 
devoured the traveller: moral, thus the world eats up its 
children ;—or of a man who had left a monkish society, 
resisting all entreaties to remain, and been in consequence 
torn in pieces by a lion. Even at the age of fifteen, Eras- 
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mus. was not likely to be much affected by stories such as 
these. Others tried a different sort, which perhaps were 
not any more to his taste; how there was a monk with 
whom Christ used to converse for some hours every day ; 
how Catherine of Sienna enjoyed such intimacy with Christ 
her betrothed, that they used to walk up and down her 
bed-chamber and repeat prayers together by the hour. Un- 
able to hold out continually against the pertinacity, rather 
than the arguments, of those about him, Erasmus at last 
began to waver. Just then he happened to visit another 
monastery belonging to the order to which he had been 
already recommended, at Stein, not far from Tergouw, and 
there he fell in with an old friend named Cornelius Werden, 
who had been brought up with him from childhood, had 
probably been a fellow-chorister with him at Utrecht, and 
had shared the same bed-room at-Deventer. Cornelius had 
taken the hood, not from motives of piety, but for the sake 
of the ease and self-indulgence of the monastic life, and - 
also because his parents were poor. He was some years 
older than Erasmus, but being dull and backward in his 
studies, and yet not, it would seem, without ambition to 
improve, he thought how useful his old companion might 
be made if he could once more have him at his side. For 
this end, therefore, he exerted all his eloquence. He de- 
scribed the peace, the harmony, the freedom of the monas- 
tery. It was a society of angels. There he would have an 
abundance of books and ample leisure for study. Induced . 
by these representations and by a revived affection for the 
friend of his childhood, but still more because he was quite 
wearied out by the importunities of his guardians, who con- 
tinued to threaten him with poverty and even starvation 
unless he would “renounce the world,” as they phrased it, 
the poor youth at last took the leap, and became an inmate 
of the Augustinian house at Stein. Still he did not aban- 
don hope. A year must pass before he could be required 
to assume the dress of the order, and another before he took 
those vows which were to bind him to it for ever. He 
clung to the fond but delusive expectation, as it proved to 
be, that some happy chance would occur within that, period 
to restore him to his liberty. Meantime, every indulgence 
was allowed him in order to reconcile him as far as possible 
to his new situation. The fasts were not strictly exacted, 
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nor was he compelled to attend the midnight services. He 
had the society of companions of his own age. No one 
reproved, no one gave him advice; every one smiled upen 
him. His studies, too, made rapid progress. Sometimes he 
read to his friend a whole play of Terence in a single night, 
~and within a few months they went through together several 
of the leading classical authors. These midnight lessons no 
doubt told upon the héalth of Erasmus, and combined with 
~what he had already gone through, and with the unwhole- 
some situation of the monastery, may have laid the founda- 
tion of the diseases from which he suffered all his life ; their 
effect, however, was unperceived or neglected at the time. 
And now the hour had arrived when the odious monkish 
dress must be put on. The guardians were summoned. 
Threats were once more resorted to. Cornelius, not wishing 
to lose so valuable a teacher, added his entreaties. Erasmus 
continued to resist, but, notwithstanding his protestations, 
he was compelled to submit and receive the Augustinian 
gown and hood. Another year went by not unpleasantly, 
the monks pursuing their former policy of shewing their 
captive as much indulgence as was consistent with the rules 
of the house ; but Erasmus only became more convinced 
than ever that he was unfitted both mentally and physically 
for a monastic life. He saw here no honour paid to learn- 
ing; but, on the contrary, a disposition to extinguish emi- 
nent genius, and give the superiority to mere brute force. 
The prospect of spending his days among those coarse- 
grained men, and submitting to all their wearisome cere- 
monies, in a place where he would be obliged to pursue his 
studies in secret, though he might get drunk as openly as 
he pleased, was intolerable to him. Besides, with his deli- 
cate constitution, how was he to endure the fasts and watches 
which the superstition of the monks probably led them to 
observe with sufficient fidelity? His health required that 
he should eat often and in small quantities. He had the 
greatest dislike for fish, and even the smell of it gave hint 
a headache. He could not go to sleep until late in the 
evening—the result, no doubt, of his own late studies—and 
if once disturbed, it was some hours before he could again 
fall asleep. But what could such considerations avail him 
now that he had actually put his head into the noose? The 
VOL. IV. 
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holy fathers saw that they had caught a prize, and they 
were resolved not to let it go. They represented these weak- 
nesses as a device of Satan to undermine the faith of the 
young probationer, and assured him that if he would bravely 
overcome them, everything else would be both easy and 
pleasant. They urged upon him’ that it would be a sin 
before Heaven, as well as infamous in the eyes of the world, 
should he now refuse to take the vow. It was too late to 
retreat ; he had put his hand to the plough, and he must 
not look back: the assumption of the dress was itself a 
silent profession. They threatened hin with the wrath of 
St. Augustine, who would assuredly avenge the insult 
offered him. They told him horrible stories, which even 
to Erasmus at the early age he then was may have sounded 
less absurd than they would to any school-boy of our own 
day,—how one man who had similarly gone back had fallen 
into an incurable disease, another had been killed by light- 
ning, a third had died of the bite of a viper. Finally, they 
denounced him as an apostate. “Where will you go?” they 
cried. “You will never be able to come into the presence 
of good men ; you will be execrated by monks and hated 
by the world.” Nothing influenced him so much as the 
dread of shame. Besides, the force of circumstances was 
against him. He found himself quite helpless, without a 
friend to take his part. He did not know if he had a penny 
in the world. He had fought a hard battle, but for the 
present at least he was overcome. The fatal words were . 
pronounced, and Erasmus was a monk. 

Such is the spirited account which Erasmus himself has 
left—I have done little more than translate and abridge it 
—of his long resistance to the yoke of monasticism. It may 
seem surprising that a mere boy should have displayed so 
much wisdom, but it must be remembered he was a boy of 
extraordinary acuteness. Still one cannot help perceiving 
that he has made the most of his case. Possibly, subse- 
quent experience was permitted to colour his narrative. 
Possibly his resistance was scarcely so determined, or his 
feelings so strong, as he chose afterwards to represent them. 
However that may be, the next half-dozen years of his life 
were spent in the monastery at Stein, not without profit ; 
perhaps also,—notwithstanding his dislike of the discipline 
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which, now that he was caught, was strictly enforced,—not 
without some degree of inward satisfaction. One congenial 
spirit at least he met with here in William Hermann, with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. Both were animated 
by the same zeal for literature. They studied together, 
spending every spare hour by day or by night in reading 
the Latin classics. And such was their ardour that they 
even excited, it is said, some literary enthusiasm in the lazy, 
‘drunken herd in whose society their lot was cast. Erasmus, 
however, did not altogether escape the temptations incident 
to monastic life. Drunkenness he always detested; and 
perhaps no merit can be ascribed to him for avoiding a sin 
to which he had no inclination; and for which he was con- 
stitutionally unfit. But he confesses that he was at one 
time “inclined to great vices,” adding, that “if there had 
been over him a superior of a truly Christian character, and 
not one full of Jewish superstitions, he might have been 
brought to yield excellent fruit.’ What those great vices 
were, and how far his language implies that he had yielded 
to temptation, the reader may be left to decide. At all 
events, allowance should be made for a strong expression ; 
and if the monks were really as bad as Erasmus describes 
them, the example he was compelled daily to witness may 
fairly be pleaded on his behalf. 

Some literary compositions thought worthy to appear 
among the works of Erasmus belong to this period of his 
life. These are partly poetical, consisting of hymns in 
honour of Christ, the Virgin and the Saints, odes and elegies. 
Others are in prose. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the “Funeral Oration on Bertha de Heyen, of Tergouw, a 
most excellent Widow,” “who had been his refuge in want 
and his comfort in distress, who had given him excellent 
counsel, and had shewn to him the same regard which she 
shewed her children.” But the most remarkable of these 
productions is the treatise on Contempt of the World. This 
essay, which attracted considerable attention during his life- 
time, was written as an exercise when the author was barely 
twenty. It is interesting as shewing how thoroughly his 
mind was imbued with the works of the great Roman writers, 
and how perfectly he had already formed his style by the 
study of the best models. It is clear that by this time he 
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had Ovid, Virgil and Juvenal at his fingers’ ends, as well 
as Terence and Horace, and Cicero must have been a daily 
and nightly companion. This composition is interesting, 
too, as shewing that Erasmus, when he pleased, could plead 
the cause of monasticism against “the world,” and dwell 
eloquently upon the advantages it conferred. It would be 
rash, however, to infer from this that the writer had aban- 
doned or not yet conceived his enmity to the system. As 
a rhetorician, he would naturally wish to be able to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and to support his ad- 
versary’s side no less strongly than his own. Besides, he 
was not writing in his own name, but in the name of a 
friend who had requested him to compose an address to a 
nephew whom he wished to persuade to take the hood. 
Nor does he conclude without some strong words against 
the monasteries. He states that, notwithstanding all he 
has said, many of them are mere schools of impiety, and 
reminds his reader that it will matter little whether he be 
a monk or no, provided he is a Christian. - 

Besides the classical authors, the works of Laurentius 
Valla were at this time read with enthusiasm. This writer, 
as a denouncer of the usurpations of the Church, as an 
ardent promoter of classical learning, and as a critic of the 
New Testament, has been very properly recognized as a 
forerunner of Erasmus. Two letters written from Stein by 
the latter are full of admiration for Valla. The first is a 
playful attack upon a friend, who, it seems, had called Valla 
“a croaking raven,” with threats of internecine warfare © 
until he abandons that phrase and gives him instead the 
titles of “Attic muse” and “the marrow of persuasion.” 
The second letter shews that the friend admitted that Valla 
was a master of style, but pleaded in justification of his 
abusive epithet that he had given much offence. Erasmus 
rejoins that truth is often offensive, and claims for Valla the 
merit of having, “with vast industry, zeal and labour, driven 
back the tide of barbarism, rescued literature from destruc- 
tion, and restored to Italy the splendour of its ancient elo- 
quence.” 

These are about all the particulars which are known to 
us of the years—naturally not very eventful—which were 
passed at Stein. Before, however, the doors are opened.to 
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‘set our captive free, there is an anecdote to tell which has 
been thought worthy of frequent repetition, and which may 
as well be here repeated once more ; though whether it has 
been invented for lack of better material, or rests upon an 
authentic foundation, it is needless to inquire. In the garden 
of the monastery there grew a pear-tree bearing fruit of so 
fine a flavour that the prior thought it too good for any one 
but a prior, and accordingly had given directions that. it 
should be reserved for his own table. Erasmus being fond 
of fruit, was in the habit of going in the night to rob the 
tree, and the prior, observing the daily diminution to be far 
greater than his own supply, determined to watch for the 
thief. Early one morning he stationed himself at the window 
of his cell, and in the dusk detected one of the brethren in 
the tree feasting on the fruit, but was unable to recognize 
the features of Erasmus. The latter, hearing a noise, per- 
ceived that he was observed, and made haste to descend ; 
but fearing lest the prior should follow him, he resolved-to 
save him the trouble, and himself from punishment, by 
fixing his suspicions at once upon an innocent person. He 
retreated at a leisurely pace, but limping as he went; and 
the prior, satisfied that he had discovered the culprit in the 
person of a lay brother who was lame, forbore to pursue. 
When day came the monks were assembled ; the limping 
brother was directly charged with the theft; the evidence 
was conclusive, and, in spite of his protests, the unlucky 
fellow was condemned to a severe penance. 

In the year 1490, deliverance came for Erasmus. Henry 
& Bergis, Bishop of Cambray, was going to Rome to look 
for a Cardinal’s hat, and wished to take with him a scho- 
larly man to act as his secretary and companion. It was 
the very opportunity that Erasmus wanted, and Erasmus 
was the very man that the Bishop wanted. The monks, of 
course, were unwilling that he should depart, and even used 
threats to detain him. In a subsequent part of the letter to 
the apostolic secretary to which I have already referred, 
some strange, well-nigh incredible, stories are told of the 
means resorted to by the monks to prevent any of their 
number returning into “the world.” “Fearing,” says Eras- 
mus, “lest their orgies may be made public, they endeavour 


to retain their members by scourgings, curses, the arm of 


\ 
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worldly power, walls, railings, imprisonment and death ;” 
and then he tells how there was a certain Cardinal who, in 
the hearing of many persons, mentioned by name the street, 
the persons, and the monastery in which the Dominicans 
had buried a young man alive, rather than surrender him 
to his father, who demanded him-on the plea that he had 
been entrapped ; and how a nobleman, who had chanced to 
fall asleep in a church and remain there through the night, 
had seen two Franciscans buried alive. Erasmus, however, 
escaped these dangers, if any such threatened him, and 
regained his liberty. The Bishop did not go to Rome, but 
nevertheless took the poor scholar under his protection 
and settled a pension upon him. This was intended, accor- 
ding to the custom of the time, to be paid independently of 
any services rendered. Such was the way in which scholars 
were maintained in those days. The position was one of 
dependence ; but where a munificent patron gave freely in 
acknowledgment of services so universally beneficial as 
those of literature, and exacted no return but a continuance 
of the same labour, there was nothing in it disereditable to 
either party. Erasmus, however, was unfortunate in his 
first patron. The Bishop was not wealthy, and the pension 
was not regularly paid. 

In the house of Henry -& Bergis, where he spent the next 
five years, apparently without incident, we must now leave 
Erasmus. One letter only, written thence, remains to us. 
It is soon after his arrival at Cambray. He has been suf- - 
fering severely for a month and a half from a nocturnal 
fever, which he says had almost killed him. Accordingly 
he is in a very penitent frame of mind. “I desire nothing 
else,” he says, “than that time should be given me in which 
I may live wholly to God alone, weep over the sins of a 
time when I was yet without wisdom, practise myself in 
the Holy Scriptures, and either read or write something. 
That I cannot do in the retirement of a monastery. For 
nothing is more delicate than 1; my health will not bear 
either watchings or fastings or any discomforts, even when 
it is at its best. Here, where I live in such luxury, I am 
continually falling ill; what should I do among the diseases 
incident to monastic life? I had resolved this year to go 
to Italy [but the Bishop did not go, and did not choose that 
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Erasmus should go without him], and to devote some months 
to theology at Bologna, and there take my Doctor's degree ; 
then in the year of Jubilee to visit Rome, and, having ‘done 
so, return to my native country and settle there [ad meos 
redire: he can scarcely mean that he intended returning to 
Stein, though perhaps he wished to be so understood ]. But 
I am afraid I shall not be able to accomplish this in accor- 
dance with my wishes.” 

Two things prevented him going to Italy for the present. 
First, the state of his health; and secondly, his poverty. 
In fact, the Bishop gives perparce, very sparingly, and is 
more liberal in his promises than his performances. 


Rosert B. DRUMMOND. 


IV.—TISCHENDORF’S EDITION OF THE VATICAN 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Novum Testamentum Vaticanum : post Angeli Mati alio- 
rumque imperfectos labores ex ipso codice edidit F. C. 
Tischendorf. Lipsiz. 1867. 


THE discoverer of the Codex Sinaiticus has rendered a 
fresh service to the critical study of the Scriptures, by pub- 
lishing in a more complete and accurate form than has yet 
appeared, the Greek text of the New Testament contained 
in the celebrated manuscript of the Vatican. He has not, 
however, actually performed, as we learn from his own Pro- 
legomena, all that his title-page seems to promise. His 
text is not directly taken “ex ipso codice,” but only based 
on a more thorough and continuous collation. He must 
still-be ranked with the many eminent scholars who have 
as yet enjoyed only a partial use of this important MS, 
In the literary history of the Codex Vaticanus, we have a 
curious illustration of the extreme tenacity with which the 
monopolists of ecclesiastical power cling to the retention of 
their least justifiable usurpations, and of the dogged jealousy 
with which down to the present day Protestant criticism 

has been denied free access to the purest fountain of the 
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sacred text. This codex, which bears in its orthography 
and forms of words, decisive evidence of Alexandrine origin, 
probably found its way to Italy in that general flight of 
learning westward which followed the threatening encroach- 
ment of the Turks on the Greek empire. It has been sup- 
posed, that it might have been among the earliest treasures 
deposited in the library founded on the Vatican by the 
learned and accomplished pontiff, Nicholas V., whose short 
tenure of the Holy See, from 1447 to 1455, was contempo- 
raneous with the fall of Constantinople. It was first used 
for critical purposes in the early part of the 16th century 
(1521 and 1533), by Erasmus, who obtained a collation of it 
by a friend in Rome, in vindication of the readings (1 John 
iv. 1—4, v. 7—11) which he had introduced in his earlier 
editions of the New Testament. It continued to be collated 
occasionally during the remainder of that and the first part of 
the ensuing century. Of these collations the most important 
was one made by Bartolocci, a former curator of the Vatican 
Library, with the Aldine edition of the Greek Testament 
(1518),—which is now preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Paris. There it was inspected by Scholz in 1819, and more 
thoroughly examined by Tischendorf himself in 1840. Two 
collations were made for the use of Bentley when he was 
projecting an edition of the New Testament ; one by the 
Abbate Micon in 1720, the other by the Abbate Rulotta in 
1727. The Miconian collation passed into the possession of 
C. G. Woide, who published it in an appendix to his fae- 
simile edition of the Codex Alexandrinus. That of Rulotta 
lay for a long time unnoticed in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (of which Bentley had been Master), and 
was first made use of for a critical purpose by Tischeudorf 
in 1855. In 1862, it was printed entire in its original form 
by A. A. Ellis among the “ Critica Sacra” of Bentley. The 
collations of these two Italian Abbés were followed by that 
of Birch, a Dane, who in 1780 collated the whole New 
Testament, with the exception of the gospels of Luke and 
John. On this and the previous collation made for Bentley 
and furnished by Woide, Birch had prepared an edition of 
the four gospels in 1788. Nearly the whole of this impres- 
sion was consumed by a fire in Copenhagen ; and his colla- 
tions only were printed in the three volumes of “ Varia 
Lectiones” which he published successively between 1798 
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and 1801. The Codex Vaticanus was carried off to Paris 
by the French with other spoils in the course of the great 
revolutionary war; and there, in 1809, Leonard Hug, then 
a professor of Catholic theology at Friburg, submitted it 
to a careful examination, and was the first to give a full 
description of its form and character, and to pronounce a 
critical judgment on its probable date, which he referred to 
the early part of the 4th century,—the age of Eusebius. In 
_1843, Tischendorf was desirous of editing the codex, and 
with that view went to Rome; but power to do so was 
refused him, and he could only obtain permission, within 
the space of six hours, to examine a few doubtful passages 
and take a few specimens of the writing.* Soon after, Dr. 
Tregelles got a sight of the MS. for an examination of two 
passages in the Epistle to the Romans. About the same 
time, de Muralto was allowed to inspect it for a few: hours, 
for the purpose of verifying readings which Birch and Barto- 
locei had differently represented. In 1855, when Tischen- 
dorf was preparing his larger critical edition of the New 
Testament, he got Dressel, who was then in Rome, to collate 
the MS. for him in more than two hundred places, where 
the reading was doubtful. 

Such was the position of criticism in regard to the Codex 
Vaticanus, when at length there appeared at Rome, in the 
Christmas of 1857, a complete edition, in five volumes 
quarto, of the text of the Greek Bible exhibited in that 
codex, which had been undertaken by the celebrated Car- 
dinal Mai, with the sanction and approval of Pope Leo XII. 
The work had been commenced as early as 1828, and Mai 
himself died before its publication ; but it was carried on 
after his death, and finally given to the world, with nume- 
rous corrections, by Vercellone, a religious of the order of 
Barnabites. In 1859, a smaller edition of both Testaments 
appeared in one volume 8vo, that had been prepared by 
Mai himself, with a preface by Vercellone.+ 

Mai’s long-promised edition greatly disappointed the ex- 


* Tischendorf gave an account of this hasty examination in the ‘4Studien 
und Kritiken”’ for 1847. 

+ It should be observed, that the Codex Vaticanus, like that more recently 
discovered in Sinai, contained in its original form the whole Bible as anciently 
used in the Greek churches,—Greek being the ecclesiastical language of the 
East, as Latin of the West. 
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pectation of scholars. It was not executed on a critical 
principle nor with critical exactness.* The larger and the 
smaller editions differed from each other, and the latter 
introduced new errors. Great praise is due to Mai for 
his persevering determination to bring this MS. to light, 
against the prejudiced opposition of a large portion of the 
ecclesiastical circle in which he moved. But with all his 
learning, he did not possess the paleeographic skill and 
accomplishment essential to the due execution of the task 
entrusted to him; nor does he appear to have conceived it 
from the proper point of view. A critical edition of the 
codex should have represented faithfully the original text 
a prima manu, whatever might be the intrinsic quality 
of the readings, whether good or bad. But this Mai has 
not done. He took the teatus receptus as the basis of a con- 
tinuous comparison with the Vaticanus ; so that occasion- 
ally, where he thought the reading of the former preferable, 
he has inserted it in his printed text, and put that of the 
latter in the margin. The consequence is, that his publi- 
cation, instead of truly representing the original MS., still 
approximates in some degree to the character of an edition 
founded on a collation. Notwithstanding these obvious 
defects, such was the interest excited by his work, that re- 
prints of it speedily appeared in London, Leyden, Ratisbon 
and Berlin. In 1859, Messrs. Williams and Norgate and 
Mr. D. Nutt simply republished at London the text of Mai ; 
but in 1862, Philip Buttmann the younger endeavoured to 
exhibit a nearer approach to the original text, by comparing 
the previous collations with Mai’s published text, in a beau- 
tiful edition of the New Testament printed at Berlin in 
small uncial characters from types struck for the purpose. 
In the previous year, Dean Alford, in preparing a new 
edition of his New Testament, after a renewed examination 
of the codex in Rome, confirmed many of Mai’s readings 
against previous collations and the corrections of the second 
edition, but at the same time discovered fresh errors, and, 
according to Tischendorf, made frequent mistakes himself.+ 

There seemed room, then, after all these labours, for 


* «Vix tam grave opus cum majore et levitate et inscitia confici posse pro- 
babile est.” Phil. Buttmann, Jun., ad calcem Nov. Test. Graece ad fidem Cod. 
Vat. recens, 


+ ‘In errorem quidem et ipse haud raro inductus est.” 
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attempting a more thorough and critical edition of this 
famous MS. Tischendorf, in the Prolegomena to his pre- 
sent publication, has given a very amusing and instruc- 
tive account of his various efforts in this direction. As 
early as 1844, he had gone to Rome with the express 
object of examining carefully the Codex Vaticanus ; but, 
as we have seen, he was only allowed a hasty glance at 
it for six hours. One reason of his exclusion from its free 
use, which was chiefly owing to Lambruschini, at that time 
first minister of the Pope and head librarian of the Vatican, 
arose no doubt from the fact, that Mai’s great work was 
then in preparation, and the papal court was not unnatu- 
rally desirous, that no other scholar should interfere with 
and possibly anticipate the labours of one of its own most 
distinguished ornaments. Mai, however, received Tischen- 
dorf very courteously, and shewed him the fifth volume, 
containing the New Testament, which was then printed off. 
Tischendorf, as he himself tells us, saw enough in that hasty 
inspection, to convince him that it was full of errors. When 
Mais work at length appeared, and its unsatisfactory cha- 
racter was universally admitted by critics, Tischendorf made 
another effort to get the command of a critical use of this 
jealously-guarded treasure. A copy of the splendid fac- 
simile edition of the Codex Sinaiticus had been presented 
to Pio Nono by the Emperor of Russia; and his Holiness, 
in graciously acknowledging the receipt, urged the learned 
editor to the continued prosecution of similarlabours. Encou- 
raged by these words, Tischendorf proceeded anew to Rome 
early in February of 1866, furnished with some power- 
ful letters of introduction to the French and Austrian min- 
isters at that court. Immediately on his arrival he sought 
an interview with the Pope, who received him with cha- 
racteristic kindness and courtesy. Tischendorf asked leave 
to prepare from the Vatican MS. an edition of the New 
Testament only, after the style of the Codex Sinaiticus, on 
the ground that Mai’s edition had not won the confidence 
of learned men. When the Pope contended it was entitled 
to faith, as having been issued under authority (2 un’ affare 
della fede), Tischendorf, like a good Protestant and with 
great tact, replied, that faith could not be commanded, and 
that the real value of Mai’s labours could only be fully 
brought out, and his credit established on solid grounds, 
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by such an edition as he himself proposed to publish. 
On the Pope’s rejoining, “ But surely we can ourselves do 
this” (ma potremo fare anche not), Tischendorf was taken 
a little by surprise, and limited his request to a permission 
to examine from the codex all those passages of which the 
reading had been questioned. To this request Pio Nono 
assented ; and two days afterwards Cardinal Antonelli 
brought him an express papal permission to examine the 
codex freely, though he was forbidden to prepare a new 
edition from it, power to do which the Pope reserved to 
himself. Tischendorf commenced his labours on the 28th 
of February, devoting three hours every day to the work. 
He collated with the codex a copy of Mai’s second and 
smaller edition, noticing at the same time the variations 
from earlier collations and from the Codex Sinaiticus, and 
occasionally transcribing entire pages, which he intended 
to publish as specimens of the paleeography of this very 
ancient book. All this did not appear to him any trans- 
gression of the limits prescribed to him by the Pope. But 
his conduct excited suspicion; and before he had gone 
through the three first gospels, he was prohibited from 
using the codex any longer. Thunderstruck at this inter- 
ruption, he earnestly begged to have fourteen more days 
allowed him to complete the collation, which he maintained 
inight greatly assist the future Roman editors. Standing 
in friendly relations with the person to whom the super- 
vision of the new Roman edition had been committed by 
Cardinal Antonelli, Tischendorf put into his hands the copy | 
of Mai’s second edition which he had himself used in the 
collation, with the corrections,—to prevent, if possible, a 
repetition of Mai’s own mistakes in the projected edition. 
In consequence of this prohibition of his labours, the latter 
part of the collation from the end of Luke’s gospel was 
hastily made. The understanding with the Pope was, that 
he was simply to furnish a correction of the errors of pre- 
vious editions and earlier collations ; not himself to issue 
a new edition. He says, however, that he did not absolutely 
promise not to publish an edition of the codex, but was 
simply anxious to act in such a way as not to seem to have 
broken the promise given to Rome.* His letter to Vercel- 


* «Nec magis tamen ipse promisi me editionem non institurum, sed pros- 
pexi potius ve, si instituerem Lipsiz, fidem Rome datam fefellisse viderer.” 
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lone on this occasion, of which he gives an extract, is not 
perfectly clear and satisfactory. Even when already engaged 
on this present Leipsic edition, he constantly received assist- 
ance, in the collation of particular passages, from Vercel- 
lone, who appears throughout to have acted in the most 
friendly manner towards him, on the agreement understood 
to have been entered into between them. On taking leave 
of the Pope, Tischendorf offered the use of his own collations 
to the Roman editors; and a wish having been expressed 
for the use of the types which had been employed in the 
publication of the Codex Sinaiticus, they were forwarded to 
Rome, where the new edition was commenced in February 
of the present year. Judged by his own statements, Tis- 
chendorf seems to us to have been too eager for the fame 
of being the first to publish a complete edition of the Codex 
Vaticanus. The use of the somewhat ambiguous expression, 
“ex ipso codice,” on his title-page, puts him in a false posi- 
tion to the general scholar on one side, and to the papal 
editors on the other. The former would naturally infer from 
his language, that he had given to the world a text taken 
direct from the codex itself, which is not the fact; and to- 
wards the latter, in so far as he had made transcripts which 
would justify in any sense the employment of such words, 
he was fairly chargeable with mala fides. His edition, what- 
ever may be its merits—and no one will dispute them—is, 
like all which have preceded it, except that of Mai, simply 
founded on a collation more or less complete. 

The Codex Vaticanus contains, in the following order, the 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, Hebrews to ix. 14, where the ori- 
ginal MS. breaks off. What follows of Hebrews, with the 
Pastoral Epistles, Philemon and the Apocalypse (though all 
included in Mai’ edition), has been added by a later hand. 

'The Codex Vaticanus is smaller than the Codex Sinaiticus, 
but of the same form, that is to say, broader than long (like 
some modern music-books); the Cod. Vat. 18 inches broad 
to 10 long, the Cod. Sin. 28 to 16. The Vatican. has three 
columns in a page, the Sinaiticus four; except in what are 
called BiPror orryhperc, Which are written in both codices in 
two columns only. The quality of the parchment on which 
the Cod. Vat. is written varies, being thinner in some places 
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than in others. The oldest ink is pale and tawny. The 
numbers of the evangelical sections are given in vermilion, 
as are also the occasional arabesques. The Cod. Vatican. 
consists of guiniones, that is, of five leaves joined together 
and making a whole by themselves, corresponding to our 
modern sheets ; the Cod. Sinait. of guaterniones and triniones. 
As the copies of the Scriptures ordered by the Emperor 
Constantine (of which Eusebius gives an account, Vit. Con- 
stant. iv. 37) were rpicod kal rerpacoa, it is certain that the 
Cod. Vaticanus could not have been one of these. The 
clearness and perfection (sincerztas) of the uncial characters 
in both these MSS. is regarded by paleeographers as a sure 
sign of antiquity. The accents and breathings in the Cod. 
Vat. are not a prima manu, and the abbreviations of words 
are less frequent than in Cod. Sin.* Tischendorf thinks 
that the punctuation of this MS. was a prima manu; but 
as it was not renewed by the hand which re-touched the 
old writing with fresh ink, it has almost faded away. Hence 
some have doubted, on a cursory inspection, whether there 
had been any original interpunction. The interpunction of 
both codices is similar, though it is not very obvious on 
what principle it is applied. Tischendorf, anxious to esta- 
blish a close affinity between these two famous MSS., with 
which his own reputation as a paleeographer is so intimately 
associated, has ventured on a conjecture, that one of the 
scribes of the Codex Sinaiticus, whom he designates D, and 
to whom, according to him, we owe in that MS. the tran- 
scription of a few leaves of the three first Gospels, a couple 
of leaves of 1 Thessal. and Hebrews, and the opening of 
the Apocalypse, may also have been a writer of the Codex 
Vaticanus. For so sweeping an inference the premisses are 
not very ample; and as the author plainly does not attach 
much weight to his own conjecture, it cannot, till fresh evi- 
dence accrues, expect much consideration from his readers. 
The first diorthotes appears to have done his work care- 


* It is noticeable, that the accents and breathings in Cod. Vat. are put on 
the first vowel of diphthongs, and not, after the modern practice, on the second. 
The iota subscriptum is also omitted in this MS. See the ‘* admonitio ortho- 
graphica”’ prefixed to Williams and Norgate’s reprint of Mai’s edition. 

+ The same hand, according to Tischendorf, transcribed, in the Old Testa- 
ment of Cod. Sin., the entire books of Tobit and Judith and the first part of 
the fourth book of Maccabees. In the. ‘‘ Appendix Cod. Celeberr. Sin. Vat. 
Alex.,” recently published, Tischendorf speaks more positively of the identity 
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lessly.* After the lapse of many centuries, another corrector 
went over the MS. again, and revised it from a codex of 
his own age, renewing the faded ink, and now for the first 
time putting in the accents and breathings.+ From the 
small characters used by this later corrector in some of his 
emendations, Tischendorf concludes that he must have be- 
longed to the 10th or 11th century. To the same period 
he thinks it most likely that a ¢ertia manus, of which the 
traces are discernible, must be referred. The subscriptions 
to Paul’s Epistles are in the uncial character, and probably 
as old as the 6th century. The numbers of the sections are 
marked in characters resembling the Coptic ; and the same 
characters occur in numbering the quaternions in Cod. Sin. 
Tischendorf thinks it indubitable, that the two codices, 
Vat. and Sin. (or, as they are now expressed in all critical 
editions of the New Testament, B and &), belong to the 
same age, the early part of the 4th century.t In both, the 
form of the uncial letters is the same. Both are remark- 
able for the same absence of initial letters ; the same rarity 
of interpunction ; the same occurrence of open spaces inter- 
rupting the text ; and the same striking resemblance to the 
old papyrus rolls, such as have been brought to light in 
Herculaneum, and were in general use before the introduc- 
tion of the more modern form of codices or books. They 
agree also remarkably in their deviation from the ortho- 
graphy and grammar of pure classical Greek. In the sim- 
plicity of the inscriptions and subscriptions attached to 
the several books, and of their title-pages, they are quite 
unique among MSS. They have no division of the text of 
the evangelists into larger chapters ; no table of such chap- 
ters prefixed to the several gospels; and no note of them 
in the margin. The Codex Sinaiticus contains, indeed, the 
Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons, which are wanting 
in the Vaticanus, where the sections are longer and fewer. 


of D. with a scribe of the Vaticanus. ‘‘ Vix dubitari poterit,” he says. Of 
the transcribers of the Vaticanus, he adds, in the same work: ‘‘ diversas manus 
distinximus tres, magna illas quidem scripture similitudine.” 

* The dtopAwrai, in the book-selling trade of the old world, exercised a fune- 
tion like that of our correctors of the press. They revised the original tran- 
script, for the purpose of correcting errors and supplying omissions, before the 
work was finally given to the public. 

+ This was something resembling what we should call a new edition. 

t+ ‘‘Circa Eusebii etatem, ambo.” 
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This in itself might seem an argument in favour of the 
superior antiquity of Cod. Vat. But Tischendorf affirms, 
that in a palimpsest of Luke’s gospel belonging to the 
8th century, a similar division occurs. On the other hand, 
the addition of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 
of Hermas to the Codex Sinaiticus, is justly insisted on as 
a proof of the antiquity of the text which it exhibits. The 
argument, however, as against the Cod. Vatican. is altoge- 
ther negative ; for, as the end of that MS. is wanting, we 
cannot tell what books, now considered apocryphal, may 
have been originally appended to it. 

There seems no reasonable ground for doubt, that B and 
8 are independent representatives of a very ancient type 
of Alexandrine text. Their general agreement sufficiently 
proves the identity of the type which “they followed ; their 
not unfrequent variation from each other in readings of 
considerable importance, establishes their independence. 
We have an instance in Matthew xxi. 31, where Cod. Vat., 
instead of mpéroc, reads terepoc (confirmed by Cod. Cantab. 
6 duoxaroc, novissimus a,b), with an inversion of the order of 
the previous answers. Here Cod. Sin., preserving the order 
of the answers in the teztus receptus, reads, with Cod. Alex- 
andrin., 6 mpéroc.* Tischendorf, with the natural fondness 
of a man for the fruit of his own research and sagacity, 
seems to regard the text of the Codex Sinaiticus as on the 
whole superior to that of the Codex Vaticanus. We differ 
with extreme hesitation from the judgment of so distinguish- 
ed a critic and palzographer ; but, drawing our inference 
entirely from facts which he has himself laid before us, we 
feel unable to concur in this conclusion. We have compared 
with some attention passages in the two texts from the 
three first evangelists (Matt. xii, Mark vii, Luke xix., taken 
from that portion of the New Testament which Tischendorf 
had collated with the utmost care), together with a passage 
from Acts and another from Romans, aud the impression 


* This passage ee put Lachmann’s authoritative principle to the severest 
test. Retaining the usual order of the answers of the two sons, he has neverthe- 
less, on the combined evidence of B, D, a, b, adopted 6 Sorepoc into his text ; 
a result which, however justifiable on purely diplomatic grounds, by a rigid 
application of the law of textual criticism which he had prescribed to himself, 
produces a combination destructive of the obvious meaning of the passage. It 
should be noticed, that D (Cod. Cantabr.), giving the answers in the usual 
rset, reads éoyaro¢ for rpGrog. 
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left on our mind is, that the text in B has been more care- 
fully transcribed, and is in general more accurate, than that 
of §. The Cod. Sin. has all the appearance of having been 
hastily written, and the ztaczsmus in it is so constant and 
all-pervading, that it is difficult to resist the suspicion, that 
it must have been taken down from dictation, instead of 
copied by the eye; so that, while we do not doubt it repre- 
sents a very old text, we still cling to the opinion, expressed 
on a former occasion, that the date of the transcript is con- 
siderably later than that of the text. Both texts agree in 
some peculiarities of orthography, which betray their com- 
mon Alexandrine origin ; the insertion of » in certain forms 
of words, as Ajpwerac for Ajwerar, EAHuPSny for ednPSny, etc.; 
the blending of the analogies of the first and second aorists ; 
and the substitution in some words and syllables of « for «.* 
The following juxta-position will furnish a specimen of the 


different character of the two texts: 


Cop. Vat. 


o de evmev avros tis eora €& 
upwy avOpwros os eber mpuBaroy 
€V kK Ea EpTeon ToUTO Tos cap- 
Bact es BoOvvoy ovye kparnoer 
GUTO Kj Evyeper TUTW oVY CLapepet 
avOpwros mpofarov wse ebeoruy 
Tos capParos KadXws Torery 
Tore Neyer Tw avOpwrw exreivoy 
cou Tnyv xetpa Kae eberevey Kat 
amekareoTabn vyins won addy 
ebeOorres Se or pupercaron ovp 
Bovdtoy ehaBov Kar avtov orws 
avrov amoeowory o Ce is yvous 
avexwpnoey exeev Kat nKoov 
_ Onoav avtw Todor Kae eOepa- 
MEVTEY MUTOUS TAYTUS KAL ETTETEL 
Pyoev avros wa pn Pavepory 


Matt. xu. 9—21. 


Cop. Sry. 


o O€ evreyv avrots Tis eorae e& 
vpw avos oo eke rpoaroy ev Kae 
eav mean Tovto Tos caBPacy 
ets BoOvve ovyt Kparnoas eyepet 


avro Toow ovy Ovadepe avos 
mpoarou wore egeoriy ros cals 
Baow Kadws movecy 

Tore Aeyt TW avw exkTLVOY Gov 
THY xepa Kae eberive Kae are 
KkareoTadn vyino 

efeAOovres de ot Paprocor cup 
Bovdtoy eXaBov Kar avtov oTwo 
avroy amtodeowow o Oe ta yvous 
avexwpnoev eki0é Kae nKoXou 
Onca avrw moddoe Kae eOepa 
MEVGEY AUTOUS TAaYTUS Kal ETETL 


pynoey avras iva pn davepoy 


* The mode of spelling seems not to have been fixed when the Cod. Vatican. 


was transcribed. 


No certain rule is followed in writing e or t. 


For instance, 


Mark viii. 19, we have revrakevoyiAtove, and in the veEne next verse, 20, we 


meet with rerpaxisyediove. 
VOL, IV. 


2¢ 
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Cop. Vat. 


avroyv Tonowow wa trAnpwOn To 
pnbev dua noaov tov mpopnrov 
AeyovrTos Lov o Tats pov oy npE 
Tied O ayarnTOs fLoV OY EvdoKN 
sev n Puxn pou Onow To mvevpa 
pov em avroy Kat Kptow Tots 
eOveowy amayyedet ovk epercer 
ovde Kpavyacet ovde akoucer TLS 
ev rats maretas tyy gdwyny 
avurov Kadamov ovvrerpetpevoy 
ov kareater Kat uvoy rupopevov 
ov oPecer ews av exBadrn es 
VELKOS THY- KOLOLY KL TW OVOPATL 
avrov e0vn edXtLovolr. 


Matt. xii. 9—21. 
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Cop. Srv. 

avroy Tromowow iva tAypwHn To 
pnbev dita noarov tov mpopnrou 
Aeyovros tov o Tato pov ov 
npetica 0 ayarnroa pov ov noo 
knoev n Puyn pov Onow To rva 
pov em avrov Kat xptot 
eOvecty amayyeXet ovK epicer 


TOS 


ovde kpavyacet ovde akovoet Tie 
ev tea thaTiata THY dwrny av 
Tov Kahapoy ouy7erpiyspevoy ov 
kareaber kar Acvov Tupopevoy ov 
oBeot ews av exadn ets viKoe 
THY KpLoLY Kat TW OVOM“aTL aUTOU 
eOvn eArtovoy. 


It is greatly to be wished, that exact facsimiles of these 
ancient MSS. could be obtained by means of photography. 
This would submit the original directly to the eye and in- 
dividual judgment of every student; would facilitate the 
acquisition of as much palzographical knowledge as is - 
necessary to the exercise of an independent criticism ; and 
spare the risk of being possibly misled by the passage of 
the authentic document through the interposed medium of 
a strong subjective influence.* 

J. J. TAYLER. 


V.—THE PILGRIM FATHERS. A STUDY OF PURITAN 
HISTORY.— 


THE English Reformation had the good or ill fortune (as 
men looking from different sides might count it) to be 
arrested, in mid career, by the operation of forces external 
to itself. It is the natural tendency of revolutions to work 


* It appears from Phil. Buttmann, Jun. (Postscript. ad cale. Nov. Test.), 
that Spithéver, the Roman bookseller, has promised to procure a photograph 
of the Codex Vaticanus. We heartily join in Buttmann’s wish. ‘* Utinam fiat, 
quod in hae re ipse promisit, se mox codicem arte que dicitur photographica 
multiplicaturum esse.’ 


‘ 
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themselves out—if such a phrase may be used—to develop 
all their motive ideas to a logical conclusion, not only in 
theory, but in practice. But the logic of revolution is seldom 
suffered to have its free course ; the great mass of mankind 
are impatient of change, except in the direction of a fixed 
goal; and expediency is the rule of every settlement. In 
religion, as in politics, nations are apt to content themselves 
with what is practically possible, in place of the abstractly 
true and the absolutely good; and are ready to hail as a 
“ Saviour of society” any man who will smooth for them a 
safe middle path in which to walk. Yet in every nation 
are men, one here and there, whose life is on a higher level 
than the national; who, whether in political settlements or 
elsewhere, cannot be contented with expediencies and com- 
promises, and in whose minds therefore the revolution 
must have its full growth and ripen its natural fruit. They 
are in every age and country, the Nonconformists, the Re- 
formers,—often the Dreamers, the Fanatics,—derided as 
visionary and unpractical, mournfully conscious that they 
are out of sympathy with the life and feeling of their time, 
yet compelled by a force which possesses them, stronger 
than themselves, to be faithful to their own conceptions of 
truth, and encouraged to wait for a better and braver day. 
Such were the Puritans of the 17th century. The religious 
reformation of the preceding age had received a settlement 
which was, in many of its determining motives, political ; 
how should they be content with it? A personal quarrel 
with the Pope had driven Henry VIIT. to the side of Re- 
form ; and under the impulse of his imperious temper and 
haughty will, changes had been carried into effect for which 
the nation was hardly yet ripe. The tide had rolled in 
with quicker flood during the brief reign of his son, the 
child-king, to ebb as quickly at the touch of Mary’s plood- 
stained sceptre. Under Elizabeth’s masculine and politic 
rule, the waters seemed to be stayed; while James, weary 
of Scotch Presbyterianism, and fully possessed by the 
thought that kings and bishops stood or fell together, was 
resolved that the nation should make no further progress 
from Rome towards Geneva. Yet, after all, the compromise 
then effected, and which, after many fierce shocks and 
buffets, still subsists, was no true and right compromise at 
all. Ideas are too strong for monarchs, even though they 
2c2 
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possess a Tudor pride and a Stuart obstinacy ; the tides of 
thought can be as little checked as the waters that rise and 
fall upon the shore. Everywhere, even through Elizabeth’s 
reign, were to be found a continually increasing number of 
godly men, scattered in country parsonages, or sometimes 
occupying places of greater honour, in whom the new ideas 
still powerfully worked, and who could not stand still within 
the limits imposed by the Articles and the Prayer-book. 
In that bright and happy morning of religious life, with the 
Bible newly opened to men’s eyes, and, as it seemed, an 
infinite universe of unknown truth and untrodden duty 
before them,—how should they passively abide by the will 
even of a queen to whom they paid so passionate a loyalty? 
So, little by little, these men, not forsaking their office in 
the Church, but rather performing its duties with a deeper 
gravity and an added zeal, became notorious for a strict, 
if not a scrupulous, conscientiousness in what other men 
thought to be trifles ; a more solemn earnestness of preach- 
ing; a punctilious regularity, an almost stern purity of life. 
They did not see how anything relating to religion could 
be trifling or indifferent, and so made a conscience of many 
ceremonies which still had a savour of Rome about them ; 
they could not reconcile the ideas of truth and compromise, 
and so spoke boldly of what seemed to them to be true, 
looking rather to the authority of the Bible and of Christ 
than to that of the Prayer-book or any visible head of the 
Church. Such men as these had grown into a powerful 
party when, in 1602, James Stuart came to England. They 
met him, a thousand strong, at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, and were repulsed with insult. Neither king nor 
bishops would bate a jot of their old demand: said the 
monarch to the Puritan spokesman, Dr. Reynolds, after he 
had heard their moderate request, “If this be all your 
party hath to say, I will make them conform themselves, 
or else I will harry them out of the land, or else do worse.” 
From that moment Puritanism was committed to a struggle 
for life and death with constituted authorities in Church 
and State. But the issue was not as James boasted it 
should be; Puritanism lives still, and must live, in some 
form or other, so long as men are earnest in religion ; and 
it was the Stuarts who were harried out of the land. - 
Dissent in any organized form dates only from 1662: at 
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the time of which we are speaking, Puritanism was a force 
within the Church, not a party hostilely arrayed against it. 
In the earlier years of Elizabeth, indeed, it could boast of 
large Parliamentary influence and many powerful patrons : 
Leicester, Knollys and Walsingham, were not without Puri- 
tan tendencies ; Burleigh was unwilling to proceed to ex- 
tremes against it; and Archbishop Grindal forfeited his 
mistress’s favour by his too great mildness in regard to its 
ministers. But before her long reign had closed in clouds, 
the case was widely altered. The whole strength of her 
imperious will had been brought to bear against the Puri- 
tans: any movement in their favour, either in Parliament 
or in public opinion, was promptly discouraged ; noncon- 
forming ministers were suspended or deprived; and any 
ecclesiastical organization not in accordance with the 
Church of England was made a crime against the State. 
Still, such organizations were formed. Some, looking to 
the example of Scotland, and inspirited by the success of. 
Knox, who also had been an exile in Mary’s days, attempted 
to set up Presbyteries ; the first of which was established 
at Wandsworth, in 1572. Others, inclining to the form of 
church government which we call Independent or Congre- 
gational, but which was then contemptuously known as 
Brownism, gathered themselves together in separate com- 
munities. It is needless to add that these churches were 
few and scattered: not many men were’ logical enough to 
push their ecclesiastical theories to this practical conclusion ; 
fewer still were willing to brave the certain anger of a ruler 
like Elizabeth, and to subject themselves to her somewhat 
-sharp and unscrupulous administration of penal law. The 
great majority of the Puritans were content to be Noncon- 
forming, without becoming Separatists. They did not look 
upon the Church of England as an absolutely unscriptural 
- and unfaithful Church ; and, without severing themselves 
from her fold, were willing to wait for the day when she 
should be brought into more perfect accordance with her 
divine original. “Such a Separatist Church, however, as that 
which we have described, meeting in an obscure village in 
one of the northern counties of England, became, after many 
vicissitudes of fate, the Founders of New Plymouth and 
the Fathers of the American Republic. 

The identification of this church, the discovery of its 
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place of meeting, and consequently the possibility of reco- 
vering biographical details as to some at least of its mem- 
bers, had been for many years an object of ardent desire to 
American historians, when, in 1849, the prize fell to the 
lot of a distinguished English antiquary, the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. Not often does it happén that the antiquary’s 
minute search into church registers, and decaying parch- 
ments, and fly-leaves of family Bibles, is rewarded by the 
discovery ofa great nation’s cradle, or that the forgotten 
names among which hes his patient toil, are those of men 
whom the inhabitants of a mighty continent delight to 
honour. Yet so has it been in this case. Up to the date 
of which we have spoken, all that was known was, that two 
Separatist churches “did congregate severally,” to use the 
words of one of their own members, “some in Nottingham- 
shire, some in Lincolnshire, and some in Yorkshire, where 
they bordered nearest together.” One of these churches 
has been long ago traced to Gainsborough: but what of the 
other? In another work, the Life of Brewster, an elder of 
the church, the same writer says—“ They ordinarily met at 
his house on the Lord’s-day—which was a manor of the 
Bishop’s.’ The conjoint statement makes the identification 
complete. Scrooby, a village in the hundred of Bassetlawe, 
in the county of Nottingham, a few miles south of Doncas- 
ter, contained an ancient manor, or mansion-house, belong- 
ing to, and sometimes used by, the Archbishop of York. 
In the still existing registers of its church, the names of 
some of the most distinguished of the Pilgrim Fathers are 
to be found. If further evidence were needed, it would be 
furnished by a circumstance which hitherto has been one 
of the chief difficulties of the case. Governor Bradford, 
the true leader of the colony, and the writer from whom 
we have just quoted, was known to us, from another source, 
as having been born at Ansterfield. But no such place 
exists upon the map of England ; and the little light which 
this alleged fact seemed to throw upon the question, was 
only greater darkness, till an obvious typographical cor- 
rection enabled Mr. Hunter to identify Bradford's birth- 
place with Austerfield, a village within a walk of Serooby. 
Rarely has a difficult and most interesting historical inquiry 
been more triumphantly removed from the region of aimless 
conjecture into that of unquestioned certainty. 
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No quieter birthplace of great events ‘could well be found 
than Austerfield and Scrooby. A rich pastoral country, 
with but little undulation of surface, and no more of the 
picturesque than is implied in venerable trees and shady 
hedge-rows ; the river Idle winding its slow way through 
deep meadows ; a tiny hamlet here, a sleepy village there ; 
this, which may be seen in a thousand places in Midland 
or Southern England,—this is all. Austerfield is but a 
house or two, lying almost beneath the shadow of a quaint 
little church, with some remnants of fine Norman work 
still undestroyed, whose venerable walls are upheld by 
massive and irregular buttresses, and whose bells ring out 
their Sabbath invitation to the villagers from a modest 
open belfry. The church at Scrooby is a more imposing, if 
hardly a more interesting pile, with nave and aisles and 
chancel, and a star-y-pointing spire—as, indeed, became the 
parish church where Archbishops sometimes condescended 
to worship. But the manor-house, where Brewster sheltered 
the little church which was to hand down his name to all 
posterity, is gone. Some depressions in the greensward 
are traditionally held to indicate the position of the moat ; 
a fragment of carved work, which may have belonged to 
it, has been discovered by an enthusiastic pilgrim in a near 
cow-house; and aged sycamores, which may have been 
saplings two hundred and fifty years ago, peacefully over- 
shadow the scene. There is an earlier interest still about 
the old house, which adds to our regret for its demolition. 
Here Wolsey halted awhile, when, at last “fallen from his 
pride of place,” he was banished by his master to his 
northern diocese; and here, turning his thoughts perhaps 
to the long-forgotten duties of his office in the Church, 
he is found, in the words of his servant and biographer, 
“ministering many deeds of charity, and attending on 
Sundays at some parish church in the neighbourhood, 
hearing or saying mass himself, and causing some of his 
chaplains to preach to the people; and that done, he would 
dine at some honest man’s house of that town, where should 
be distributed to the poor a great alms, as well of meat and 
drink, as of money to supply the want of sufficient meat, 
if the number ofthe poor did so exceed of necessity.” But 
when Archbishop Sandys came to the see in 1576, he 
-practically alienated Scrooby, by granting a long lease of 
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the property to his eldest sons, under whom, again, it was 
probably held by Brewster. No longer the occasional 
residence of a great prelate, but only a source of revenue 
to a family busily engaged in pushing their fortunes else- 
where, no wonder that Scrooby manor slowly fell into 
irremediable decay. But let those who know how firmly 
- early impressions are interwoven with the very texture of 
human life, conjecture how often Brewster, as he sat in his 
log hut, meditating his exhortation to his little flock of 
exiles, must have seen before him the grey manor-house, the 
slender spire, the rich meadows, the glassy river ; how often, 
even amid the silence and solitude of the New England 
forest, his fancy must have cheated him into the belief 
that he heard the distant music of the bells which had 
announced to him the advent of so many happy days of 
rest and worship ! 

It is needless now to inquire into the causes which 
gathered two earnest congregations of Separatists in so 
secluded a district as this. Not long before it had been 
surrounded by many rich monastic foundations ; and some 
of its Puritanism may have been therefore due to the force 
of reaction. A more immediate cause may be found in the 
fact that several earnest preachers of the “new sect every- 
where spoken against” occupied neighbouring benefices. 
And as these incurred the anger of the Bishops, and brought 
upon themselves fine and imprisonment for no greater crime 
than an unusual gravity of life and exhortation, some even 
of the simple country folk may have been led to doubt the 
excellence of a system in which the rotten trees were left 
standing, and only those offered to the axe which notably 
bore good fruit. The congregation which met at Gains- 
borough, under the pastoral care of one John Smith, a 
sincere but hot-headed and quarrelsome man, emigrated to 
Amsterdam in 1604, where, after maintaining for many 
years-a lingering life, it at last perished of dissension and 
natural decay. The precise date at which the little church 
of Scrooby first drew itself together in Brewster's house 
cannot now be discovered; but it was probably not till 
after the Gainsborough emigration. Then for a year or 
two a congregation, organized after what its members 
thought to “be an apostolical model, undeniably existed, 
Of this congregation Richard Clifton and John Robinson 
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were pastor and teacher,—the distinction between the two 
offices being somewhat obscure,—and William Brewster not 
only elder, but patron and friend. 

Of the early history of this remarkable man, less is known 
than we could wish. Born, it is to be supposed, at Scrooby, 
or hard by, he attained (we know not where) “the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue, and some insight into the Greek” 
—then went, for a little while, to Cambridge ; and thence 
to Court, taking service with Davison, one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s most able and faithful Secretaries of State. Here. all 
seemed to promise him a successful career. He was high 


“in his master’s favour, who esteemed him, it is said, “more 


as a son than as a servant, and for his wisdom and godli- 
ness in private, would converse with him more like a fami- 
liar than a master.” All know the story of Davison’s fall ;— 
how Elizabeth placed in his hands Queen Mary’s death- 
warrant, and then disowned the deed. With Davison fell 
Brewster, who remaining with his master awhile to comfort 
and serve him in his disgrace, then returned to Scrooby; 
abandoning the slippery path of court preferment, and 
willing that his life should end in the peaceful seclusion in 
which it began. What were his means of livelihood, or 
how he came to occupy the Archbishop’s house, were facts 
unknown, till Mr. Hunter, remembering that Scrooby was 
a post town on the great north road, bethought him of 


. searching the records of the Post-office. There, hardly ex- 


pecting to find a grain of information, he stumbled upon a 
mine of precious ore. At least from 1594 to 1609, William 
Brewster was Post, as it was called, of Scrooby, charged, in 
return for a salary first of 20d. and then of 2s. a day, with 
the duty not only of receiving and delivering letters, but of 
entertaining and forwarding travellers between London and 
the North. The profits of the office were in those days 
not contemptible ; the influence with which it invested its 
occupant considerable ; while the place itself had been pro- 
bably found for Brewster by some friend at court, who had 
known him in more prosperous days, and did not forget 
him now. At the time of which we are speaking, 1606, he 
would be about forty years of age; not unversed in litera- 
ture, though better read in the ways of men, having seen 
something of foreign countries in his master’s service, and 
so looking out upon a wider than the Scrooby horizon ; of 
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_ a homely, cautious wisdom, a manly character, a resolute 
will; everywhere encouraging by example and effort and 
purse what he thought to be true religion, and burning 
with a deep, hidden indignation against the persecutors of 
those godly preachers at whose feet he sat. So presently 
these things had their natural work in his mind, and he 
gathered together a little church of freemen under the roof 
that had sheltered Wolsey. 

The most notable of these, to the apprehension of pos- 
terity, was a youth, then only sixteen years of age, but who 
already possessed sufficient individuality of mind and pur- 
pose to identify himself with the Separatists, and whose 
name is memorable as the historian of the colony and its 
Governor, by annual re-election, during thirty-two years,— 
William Bradford. He was born at Austerfield, of a re- 
spectable yeoman’s family, long ago extinct in its original 
seat. His parents dying while he was yet a child, he was 
brought up first by his grand-parents, and then by his 
uncles. Even when he was but twelve years old, he is 
said to have been inclined to religion, and to have been 
greatly attracted by the Puritan ministry of Richard Clif 
ton, who though he afterwards attached himself to the 
Scrooby church, and finally emigrated to Holland, was then 
rector of Babworth, a village some six miles from Auster- 
field. To reach Babworth the young devotee would have to 
pass through Scrooby ; and doubtless many a time and oft 
overtook Brewster and his friends on their way through the | 
meadows, and was encouraged by their eager devotion to 
cast in his lot with them. But Bradford’s day of influence 
is not yet come: and the name fittest to stand beside 
Brewster’s is that of John Robinson. This accomplished 
divine, the true spiritual Father of New England,—of whom 
even a bitter opponent said that he was “the most learned, 
polished and modest spirit that ever separated from the 
Church of England,”—was educated at Cambridge, and pro- 
bably beneficed in Norfolk, somewhere not far from Yar- 
mouth. What were the special circumstances which led 
him to sever himself from the church of his birth, we do 
not know: he does not emerge into the daylight of history 
till, in 1606, we find him pastor of the Scrooby congrega- 
tion. But his was a character cast in no common mould. 
While many other preachers may have possessed in equal 
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degree the power of awakening and sustaining the religious 
life of their people, to him was given the nobler faculty of 
inspiring common men with great aspirations and fitting 
them for heroic deeds. Few divines so transparently honest, 
so simply genuine, as he; learned in the wisdom of the 
schools, an acute disputant, a Dissenter fifty years before 
Dissent, he is yet willing to learn from friend or foe ; 
clearly sees the possibility of a more rounded truth, a deeper 
insight than his own; and will welcome light from what- 
ever quarter it may break. We can easily believe that, as 
Bradford says, “though very courteous, affable and sociable 
‘in his conversation,” he was also “a hater of hypocrisy 
and dissimulation, and would be very plain with his best 
friends.” His life is a sufficient testimony to the ten- 
derness of his conscience and the strength of his self-de- 
votion, while we seem to see another proof of his native 
vigour and worth in the way in which he threw himself into 
all civil business, and was father and friend, no less than 
teacher, of the church. “Yea,” concludes Bradford, in his 
tender estimate of his character, after death and three thou- 
sand miles of sea had long parted them—“ Yea, such was 
the mutual love and reciprocal respect that this worthy man 
had to his flock, and his flock to him.... that it was hard 
to judge whether he delighted more in having such a people, 
or they in having such a pastor.” 

To understand what Robinson and Brewster did for this 
people, we must always keep in mind who they were,—a 
little company of labourers and weavers, of whom only 
Bradford was of sufficient local importance to have left any 
trace behind him in contemporary records. The men, other 
than those whom we have named, who took a high place in 
the infant colony,—Standish, its soldier, Winslow, its di- 
plomatist,—joined the emigration at a later period. We 
cannot suppose that the Scrooby separatists were practised 
in controversy, that they could accurately expound the 
differences between Rome and Canterbury, or hold an even 
balance between Calvin and Arminius, or had any con- 
sistent theory of a national church. Perhaps not all of 
them could read the Bibles in the vulgar tongue which were 
then beginning to be common in the land: we know what 
this class of society in an English agricultural county is 

now, and may fairly conclude that it could hardly have 
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been much more instructed or sharper-minded then. Still, 
these two or three hundred peasants (at the highest com- 
putation they could not have been more)—probably picked 
men, for intelligence and character, through all the neigh- 
bouring villages—had been strongly moved by the deep re- 
ligiousness of the Puritan ministers of Bassetlawe, and now 
were awakened to possibilities of heroism by daily inter- 
course with heroes. To live with Brewster and Robinson 
without catching some portion of their spirit, was to these 
men, whose hearts were already warmed, whose convictions 
already engaged, a thing impossible. So there is a presenti- 
ment of martyrdom—if we may so speak—an outlook to 
persecution, in the few words which describe the foundation 
of their church. “As the Lord’s free people, they joined 
themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a church estate, 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways, 
made known, or to be made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavours, whatsoever it should cost them.” And 
they soon found that the cost could not easily be counted. 
“For some were taken and clapped up in prisons ; others 
had their houses beset and watched night and day, and 
hardly escaped their hands; and the most were fain to fly 
and leave their houses and habitations, and the means of 
their livelihood.” Then, “after a year’s persecution, their 
thoughts turned to Holland: There free men were fighting 
a brave and not unsuccessful battle against bigotry incarnate 
in the persons of Philip of Spain and his successor ; there, 
in Amsterdam, one of the world’s first cities, the sister 
church of Gainsborough had sought and found rest. “ Being 
thus constrained,’ continues Bradford, “to leave their native 
country, their lands and livings, and all their friends and 
familiar acquaintance, it was much, and thought marvellous 
by many.” The war was not yet over; the country, the 
language, were alike strange to them ; they had no aptitude 
for earning their bread otherwise than in the peaceful 
fields ; there was no hope of return. “But these things 
did not dismay them, although they did sometimes trouble 
them, for their desires were set on the ways of God, and to 
enjoy His ordinances. But they rested on His providence, 
and knew where they had believed.” In this simple but 
sublime faith, therefore, they set forth on their life’s pil- 
grimage. Better forsake for ever the happy meadows, the 
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shining river, the grey church spire, the birthplace of their 
children, and even their fathers’ graves, than worship God 
with hoodwinked conscience and lying lips! Better than 
the loudest notes of worldly joy at home, the Lord’s song, 
even though in a strange land ! 

But though it must have been hard to take this resolu- 
tion, it was harder still to carry it into effect. The govern- 
ment was determined that these Nottinghamshire peasants 
should have neither freedom of worship in England, nor 
permission to seek that freedom elsewhere. The ports were 
closed to their egress ; and their only chance was to bribe 
a skipper to take themselves and their goods on board 
at some unfrequented part of the coast. The first attempt 
was made near Boston, in Lincolnshire. The captain kept 
his appointment, shipped his passengers, and then, instead 
_ of putting to sea, coolly betrayed them into the hands of 
the authorities. The intending emigrants were summarily 
despoiled of their goods, their persons rudely rifled, and 
themselves thrown into prison—whence, after a month’s 
durance, they were liberated by an order from the Council. 
Seven, however, of the principal men, among whom was 
Brewster, were still detained, and bound over to appear 
at the ensuing assizes. What was the issue of the affair 
we do not-know. The scene next opens upon a similar 
attempt at embarkation upon a solitary seaside common 
between Grimsby and Hull. Once more the skipper was 
unfaithful to his trust. He had embarked the men, when 
seeing the approach of an armed company of horse and 
foot, he hoisted sail, leaving the women and children upon 
the shore, helpless and destitute even of necessary clothing. 
A more painful parting can hardly be conceived—husbands 
-and fathers, who would have gladly stayed to protect those 
_ who were dearest to them, carried away against their will 

—weeping women left to the scant mercies of those whose 
brutality was only increased by the thought that half their 
prey had escaped them. The ship, after a long and tem- 
pestuous voyage, in the course of which it was driven to 
the coast of Norway, arrived in Holland, where, by and by, 
the women, after much rough treatment, were sent after. 
Presently all were re-united; Robinson and Brewster, who 
had lingered the longest in the place of danger, that they 
might help the weaker brethren, being the last to arrive, 
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After a brief sojourn at Amsterdam, where Smith’s church 
was already distracted by fierce dissensions, they fixed 
upon Leyden as their future home, and thither removed in 
1609. 

The eleven years from 1609 to 1620, during which the 
Pilgrims resided in Holland, almost correspond to those of 
the truce which Prince Maurice of Orange had concluded 
with the implacable enemies of his country and his race. 
And how strange a place in the eyes of the world did 
Holland occupy in those days! Bleeding at every pore 
from a war which had already lasted through two genera- 
tions, and which an all-daring and all-sacrificing patriotism 
alone enabled her to sustain against overwhelming odds, 
she was the citadel of free Europe, and, since Elizabeth of 
England had passed away, the only refuge of persecuted 
men. The ships of Amsterdam were upon every sea, the 
presses of the Elzevirs furnished the world’s literature, the 
looms of Leyden took up the forgotten industry of Ghent : 
whoever had a useful art to offer to the service of man, 
found here an opportunity and a home; while here, every 
man, no matter what or how deadly his heresies, might 
worship God in peace. Leyden, the Pilgrims’ temporary 
home, famous for the unparalleled sufferings of its four 
months’ siege, had since-become still more famous for the 
University which William of Orange had founded in com- 
memoration and reward of the citizens’ bravery and patience. 
It was a stately city, lying in the fertile meadows by the 
banks of the Rhine, and containing some 70,000 souls.” 
Yet, though the Pilgrims—to quote Bradford’s words once 
more—“saw fair and beautiful cities, flowing with abun- 
dance of all sorts of wealth and riches, yet it was not long 
before they saw the grim and griseled face of poverty 
coming on them like an armed man, with whom they 
must buckle and encounter, and from whom they could not 
fly.” We do not know what were the occupations of the 
main body of the emigrants, but we may conjecture, from 
the shifts to which their leaders were put to earn a liveli- 
hood, that they found more spiritual comfort than worldly 
prosperity in Holland. Robinson’s pen is busy during 
these years ; presently we find him admitted to the privi- 
leges of the University; then disputing in public with 
Episcopius, the Arminian champion, and coming off con- 
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queror—as indeed what disputant does not, in the estima- 
tion of his friends? Bradford is said to have learned from 
a Frenchman the art of throwing, or perhaps of weaving 
silk. Brewster first established himself as a teacher of 
English; then, after awhile, set up a printing-press, and 
earned the honour of being closely watched by Sir Dudley 
Carlton, King James's ambassador at the Hague. But - 
whatever their poverty, it is pleasing to know that the 
Pilgrims were not unmindful of the sacred obligations 
which occasioned and justified their exile. “Although it 
was low with many of them, yet their word would be taken 
amongst the Dutch when they wanted money, because they 
had found by experience how careful they were to keep 
their word, and saw them so painful and diligent in their 
callings, that they strove to get their custom, and to 
employ them above others in their work, for their honesty 
‘and diligence.” And to their peacefulness the magistrates 
of Leyden bore signal witness in a reproof which they 
administered to the Walloon, or French Protestant church 
of the city. “These English,” said they, “have lived 
amongst us now these twelve years, and yet we never had 
any suit or accusation come against any of them. But 
your strifes and quarrels are continual.” 

Critics and historians of the last century, with their sin- 
gular power of substituting phrases for facts, have with one 
accord declared that the Pilgrim Fathers left Leyden for 
New England because an obscure rest was less tolerable 
than a persecution which would draw upon them the world’s 
admiring gaze. That such small annalists as Douglass and 
Chalmers should thus insult unconscious heroism need create 
as little surprise as indignation ; but it is impossible not to 
be amazed and grieved that their sneers should be repeated 
by Robertson and Burke. The statement of reasons which 
these unwilling exiles from European civilization have left 
behind them is not only clear and simple, bearing in every 
line the impress of veracity, but, in the very absence of 
every attempt to move the reader’s pity, one of the most 
pathetic documents which ever it was our fortune to read. 
The truce with the Spaniards was approaching its end. 
What safeguard had they from a second siege of Leyden, as 
full of horrors as the first, yet perhaps of less prosperous 
an issue? Their life was very hard, so that men joined 
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themselves to their company and again left them, not being 
able to bear it; “yea, some preferred and chose prisons in 
England, rather than this liberty in Holland with these 
afflictions.” Old age, hastened by anxiety and distress, was 
stealing on them apace, and their leaders were eager to see 
them in a safe place, and settled-in a prosperous way, ere 
it was too late; they could not educate their children as 
they had themselves been taught ; and what with the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath in Holland, and divers other causes 
incidental to their condition, the sons did not walk in the 
fathers’ steps, but betook themselves to the sea, or to the 
war, or to other callings perilous to true godliness. Then 
—and this, be sure, was not the least cogent argument— 
their hearts yearned towards the land which they had left, 
and they desired to preserve the name and the language of 
Englishmen to themselves and to their posterity, no matter 
in what remote and savage corner of the world they found 
it possible to unite this privilege with that of free worship. 
“Lastly,” says Bradford, “a great hope and inward zeal 
they had of laying some good foundation, .... for the pro- 
pagating and advancing the gospel of the kingdom of Christ 
in these remote parts of the world ; yea, though they should 
be but as stepping-stones unto others for performing of so 
great a work.” <A fear of Spain, only too fully justified by 
the story of the last half-century ; a desire of a somewhat 
easier life and a less chequered outlook to the future ; the 
wish that their children might not be led away from the 
principles for which they had sacrificed everything; the 
determination that, wherever their Jot was cast, they would 
still have the language of England upon their lips and the 
love of England in their hearts ; and the humble hope of 
hastening the coming of Christ's kingdom ;—how much of 
this is to be recognized in Burke’s summary estimate of their 
motives? “They were tolerated, indeed, but watched ; their 
zeal began to have dangerous languors for want of opposi- 
tion ; and being without power or consequence, they grew 
tired of the indolent security of the sanctuary.” How true 
is it that spiritual things can only be spiritually discerned ! 
How all impossible for the age of the Encyclopeedia to under- 
stand the age of the Reformation ! 

But whither should they go? Some proposed Guiana, 
of which Raleigh, twenty years before, had published a 
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glowing account; bright not only with the hues which 
tropical luxuriance lent to his pencil, but with the reflection 
of those more mysterious glories of a visionary El Dorado 
which the adventurer hoped might be revealed at every turn 
of the unknown river, in every valley among the unexplored 
mountains. But the major part turned their thoughts to 
Virginia—a name which then comprehended the whole 
Atlantic coast between Maine and South Carolina. In 
Guiana, the Spaniards were a terror; in Virginia, the per- 
secuting Church policy from which they had already fled. 
Still, there they might be Englishmen; would it not be 
~ possible to obtain from King James permission to settle in 
some obscure nook of this great territory, and peacefully to 
worship God in their own way? The Virginia Company, 
a corporation embodied by royal patent and in possession 
of exclusive privileges, was then a sort of rude colonial 
office ; to it—by the hands of two of their number, Robert 
Cushman and John Carver—the Leyden church applied ; 
trusting chiefly, it would seem, to the influence of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, son of that Archbishop Sandys whose old manor- 
house at Scrooby had been occupied by Brewster. After 
long negociation, during which many difficulties were faced 
and overcome, a sort of agreement was arrived at; the King 
would grant no public toleration of heretical worship—would 
not even privately promise to connive at it—but still gave 
the intending emigrants to hope that so long as they carried 
themselves peaceably, he would not meddle with them. 
With this ambiguous decision they were forced to be con- 
tent ; and a patent, conveying to them lands which, as it 
happened, they never occupied, was taken out in the name 
of an obscure retainer of the Countess of Lincoln’s family, 
Mr. John Wincob, and “duly confirmed under the Com- 
pany’s seal.” We may well suppose that Secretaries of 
State, Governors of Companies, and the like, bestowed very 
little thought on this matter, except perhaps to wonder that 
these new colonists should take so much pains to carry 
with them permission to serve God as they would to those 
savage shores, where adventurers for the most part assumed 
an added licence of practice. And the patent, to procure 
which so many noble and courtly wits were set to work, 
became waste paper sooner even than such documents 
usually do; the real significance of the transaction lying 
VOL IV. 2D 
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all the while in some reasons for emigration which the 
Honourable Company probably never read, or, if they read, 
were quite unable to understand. Let us once more put 
on record the simple, strong sentences in which these poor 
wanderers express their great purpose. 


“1st. We verily believe and trust the Lord is with us, unto 
whom and whose service we have given ourselves in many trials ; 
and that He will graciously prosper our endeavours according to 
the simplicity of our hearts therein. 

“2nd. We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our 
mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange and 
hard land, which yet, in great part, we have by patience over- 
come. 

“3rd. The people are, for the body of them, industrious and 
frugal, we think we may safely say, as any company of people in 
the world. 

“4th. We are knit together asa body in a more strict and 
sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the violation whereof 
we make great conscience ; and by virtue whereof we do hold 
ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other’s good..... 

“5th. And, lastly, it is not with us, as with other men, whom 
small things can discourage or small discontentments cause to 
wish themselves at home again. We know our entertainment in 
England and Holland. We shall much prejudice both our arts 
and means by removal; where, if we should be driven to return, 
we should not hope to recover our present helps and comforts, 
neither, indeed, look ever to attain the like in any other place 
during our lives, which are now drawing towards their periods.” _ 


Is it wonderful that such a seed, thus sown, should have 
grown into a mighty tree? 

But the bargain with the King and the Virginia Company 
was not the only one which the intending colonists had to 
make. To raise money for the necessary expenses of the 
voyage and settlement, they entered into a kind of partner- 
ship with certain capitalists, who, in the language of that 
day, went by the name of “merchant adventurers.” The 
contract was a very hard one for the settlers; but their 
agents advised them that the money could not be raised 
on easier terms, and they had no alternative but submission 
or the renunciation of their plans. The main points of the 
agreement were these. For the space of seven years every- 
thing was to be thrown into a common stock, in which a 
man might hold as many ten-pound shares as he would ; his 
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life, strength, labour, counting for one such share only. On 
this basis of capital all profits were to be ultimately divided. 
Of a man’s children, between ten and sixteen years of age, 
two are to be reckoned as equal to £10. Everybody is to 
be maintained out of the common stock for seven years ; at 
the end of which the whole property of the colony is to be 
rateably divided between the settlers and the adventurers. 
The emigrants wished, in addition to this, to secure to them- 
selves, at the end of the fixed period, their own homesteads 
and gardens, and to have the right of working for them- 
_ selves two days in each week; but to this the moneyed 
partners refused to agree. Surely never were adventurers 
who earned the name by so small a venture! Surely, of 
all hard bargains ever driven between capital and labour, 
this is among the hardest! And by one of the strange 
caprices of judgment, of which the history of opinion affords 
so many examples, this stringent contract, under which the 
settlers were compelled to value seven years’ labour and 
hardship as equal to seven years’ use of ten pounds, has 
been made the ground of an accusation that they sought to 
transplant to the shores of America the pernicious doctrines 
of Communism, and to found in Massachusetts Bay one 
knows not what horrible kind of Utopia ! 

The church of Leyden now prepared for the departure of 
some of its best and most beloved members. It was no 
longer the little congregation of Scrooby separatists : since 
its settlement in Holland, many men of good condition and 
ability had joined it, some of whom had now resolved to 
take part in the new adventure. As only the minority were 
about to go upon this first voyage, Robinson agreed to 
remain behind with the greater part. The emigrants were 
to be under the spiritual care of Brewster, who, with the 
title of elder, was to preach, but not to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; while all, in Holland and in 
America, were to consider themselves as still one church, 
divided indeed by accidents of time and space, but always 
united in heart. A little barque, of 60 tons burden, the 
Speedwell, was bought to take them to England, where a 
larger ship—itself of only 180 tons—awaited their coming, 
famous to all succeeding ages by its name of cheerful 
augury, the Mayflower. “So being ready to depart,” says 
Bradford,” they had a day of solemn humiliation, the pastor 
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taking his text from Ezra the viiith and 21st, ‘And there 
at the river, by Ahava, I proclaimed a fast, that we might 
humble ourselves before our God, and seek of him a right 
way for us, and for our children, and for all our substance.’ 
Upon which he spent a good part of the day very profit- 
ably, and suitably to their present’ occasion. The rest of 
the time was spent in pouring out prayers to the Lord with 
great fervency, mixed with abundance of tears. And the 
time being come that they must depart, they were accom- 
panied with the most of their brethren out of the city into 
a town sundry miles off, called Delft-Haven, where the ship 
lay ready to receive them. So they left that goodly and 
pleasant city, which had been their resting-place near twelve 
years. But they knew that they were Pilgrims, and looked 
not much on these things, but lifted up their eyes to heaven, 
their dearest country, and quieted their spirits.” Then he 
goes on to tell how friends from Amsterdam and Leyden 
gathered at Delft-Haven to see the last of them ; how their 
last night in Holland was spent with but little sleep, yet 
much Christian discourse and many outpourings of affec- 
tion ; what tears and sobs broke from eye and heart when 
the vessel loosed from the quay, so that the very bystand- 
ers, who knew not their language and could only guess 
their errand, were melted; and how, when the tide ebbed 
and the Speedwell shook her sails to the propitious wind, 
the pastor knelt upon the shore, and “with watery cheeks 
and most fervent prayers commended them to the Lord, and 
to His blessing.” But, after all, it is not in these details, 
touching though they be, that the true and lasting interest 
of the scene is found for us. Every day friends are parted, 
not knowing whether they shall meet again; every day 
some wanderer’s path is watered by tears and perfumed by 
prayer. But rarely are counsels uttered so wise, so large- 
hearted, so full of unconscious prophecy, as those which 
Robinson addressed to the departing church. “The Lord 
knoweth’—these were his words, as reported by Winslow— 
“whether ever he should live to see our faces again. But 
whether the Lord had appointed it or not, he charged us 
before God and His blessed angels to follow him no further 
than he followed Christ; and if God should reveal any- 
thing to us by any other instrument of His, to be as ready 
to receive it, as we were to receive any truth by his minis- 
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try: for he was very confident the Lord had more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of His holy word.” And then 
he cautioned them not to follow the evil example of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, who, professing each implicit 
obedience to their great leader, were unwilling to learn any- 
thing from one another, whereas those leaders themselves, 
“though they were precious shining lights in their times, 
yet God had not revealed His whole will to them; and 
were they now living, they would be as ready and willing 
to embrace further light as that they had received.” So with 
an added caution that, receiving all Scripture truth, they 
should first satisfy themselves by examination’ and com- 
parison of its character and authority, and an exhortation 
that in all things they should study union rather than divi- 
sion, he unwillingly let them go. As the Speedwell slowly 
dropped down the sluggish Maese, and the low shores of 
Holland gradually melted into cloud and sea upon the far 
horizon, may we not believe that their hearts would burn - 
within them at the remembrance of words like these? Or 
upon what more stable foundation can any church or any 
state be built, than upon the aspiration after absolute truth, 
the desire of perfect peace, and the consciousness of an un- 
broken trust in God? 

The Speedwell, after a quick and prosperous voyage, 
arrived in Southampton Water, where she found her consort, 
the Mayflower, in which the rest of the party had been 
brought round from London. Hence the two ships set sail 
on the 5th of August; of light burthen, as we should now 
think, and ill fitted to cross the stormy Atlantic, yet stronger 
far than the frail shallops which, freighted with hearts as 
stout, had borne Columbus to the land of his dreams. Their 
intention was to reach the coast of northern Virginia before 
winter, but many untoward circumstances interfered to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of their wishes. Before they had 
cleared the Channel, the master of the Speedwell reported 
that she was leaky, and that he dared proceed no further. 
They put in at Dartmouth, overhauled and repaired the 
ship, and once more set sail. But after they had made 
some three hundred miles, the same complaint was repeated, 
and both ships bore up for Plymouth. Here the leaders 
resolved to leave the Speedwell behind ; unsuspicious of 
the truth, that not the ship was in fault, but the treacherous 
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faint-heartedness of her master. As many of the company 
as were able—one hundred and one in number—crowded 
into the Mayflower, which finally put to sea on the 6th of 
September, 1620. One hundred and twenty persons had 
at first been set apart for the expedition; but thus, says 
Bradford, “like Gideon’s army, this small number was 
divided, as if the Lord, by this work of His providence, 
thought these few too many for the great work He had to 
do.” 
CHARLES BEARD. 


VL—A THEOLOGICAL CAUSE CELEBRE IN SCOT- 
LAND. 


It is a question of profound practical and philosophical 
interest how far any Church in Scotland will be able to 
furnish room and scope for the free development of religious 
thought within its creed-restricted boundaries. The exist- 
ence of a Broad-church school, both among clergy and laity, 
is undeniable, although as yet it has ventured upon no such 
open avowal of heresy as that which is familiar south of 
the Border. The writings of James Martineau have a place 
in many a library where their presence would be least sus- 
pected ; and passages betraying (to say the least) a striking 
similarity to some parts of the “ Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life,” are not altogether unknown in Scotch discourses. 
General denunciations against the prevalence of erroneous 
doctrine are frequent both from pulpit and presbytery, and 
reveal grave suspicions and weighty fears touching the 
strength of an invisible but real and vital opposition to 
ancient formule of belief. Dr. Buchanan, in his masterly 
speech on the union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches, appeals to the example of the nations as giving 
a great lesson to the churches of Christ. Not merely the 
sagacity of their statesmen, but the instincts of the nations, 
are teaching them, that if they are to live at all amid the 
gigantic conflicts of modern times, they must give up intes- 
tine jealousies. “If little wars have come to an end in the 
theatre of this political world, it. seems hardly less evident 
that in the theatre of the religious world they are passing 
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away too; and that here also great wars—wars of Catholic 
magnitude—are awaiting the defenders of Christian truth,” 
that is, according to the opinion of the speaker, the doctrine 
of the Westminster Confession.* 

It is remarkable that the first contest respecting doctrine 
in these modern days has taken place within the Free 
Church of Scotland. The Established Church has witnessed 
within the last few years trials of battle between the sup- 
porters and opponents of the use of an organ in public wor- 
ship, which have resulted in its permission ; a congregation 
being unanimous, and the local presbytery assenting. There 
have been great field-days of debate on ritual, and the ques- 
tion of a liturgy remains sub judice, in consequence of the 
sad calamity which has prostrated its chief champion, the 
ablest and most courageous leader of the reformers of the 
Church of Scotland, upon a bed of sickness on the very 
eve of his appearance at the bar of the Assembly. The 
Established Church has listened to an argument against 
subscription to confessions of faith, addressed to its divinity 
students, which might have been delivered with the greatest 
propriety and acceptance to the students of Manchester 
New College; and has instituted no prosecution.- A local 
court in Glasgow has debated the ceremonial observance of 
the Sabbath, but there was no appeal taken to the Assembly ; 
and matters remain legally as they were before Dr. Macleod’s 
famous speech was delivered. t 

No question, indeed, of pure theological doctrine, in any 
way equivalent to the questions raised by the Essays and 
Reviews or Bishop Colenso, has challenged judgment in the 
ecclesiastical courts of the Established Church. General 
directions have been issued to presbyteries to be on their 
guard against erroneous teaching; but there appears no 
desire to institute proceedings on the mere report that an 
heretical sermon has been preached. It is the policy of 
the Broad-church leaders not to force on any decision; and 
it is equally the policy of their opponents not to anticipate 
an inevitable conflict ; so that the cry is still heard in Scot- 
land (and for a season will yet be heard), “We are all of 


* Speech of Dr. Buchanan in Free Church Assembly, May 30th, 1867. 
+ Address of Dr. Lee to Students of Edinburgh University, 1866. 
t Vide article in Theological Review, July, 1866. 
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one mind; for have we not one confession of faith?’ To 
those who know the facts, this statement, not unfrequently 
made, is a curious compound of truism and sarcasm. The 
Free Church, however, is pervaded by a different spirit. 
There we find avowed and most resolute determination to 
keep pure and unbroken what it esteems to be the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Its eyes are upon every minister, 
and its ears are ever open. 

In his speech on the case of the Rev. W. C. Smith (the 
nature of which we are about to explain to our readers), 
Dr. Candlish made the following statement, which may be 
quoted as illustrative of the spirit of the Free Church: 


“Tt was said from the bar, that if we sustain the dissent and 
complaint, we send Mr. Smith back to his congregation to teach 
the same things, the teaching of which we condemn. That would 
be true if we did not censure him; but we send hem abroad 
upon his ministry warned—well wurned—warned by the whole 
Presbytery of which he is a member—warned by this whole General 
Assembly—that our eyes will be upon him, that our ears will be 
open. We charge him on his allegiance not to repeat this offence 
—we charge him as a dutiful son of the Church to beware of 
teaching such things henceforth ;.... and if it shall be found, 
in spite of this warning and that prohibition, he or any other 
minister of this Church shall be found propagating a similar 
view, we have a stronger hold upon them than we have at this 
moment upon Mr, Smith ; and we give forth emphatically before 
this country and our people, and before the world, unanimous, 
united, cordial, earnest adherence of this Church, as represented 
in this Assembly to the old, sound, Calvinistic, orthodox doctrines 
as to the law of God, as contained in the two Scriptures.” * 


This is strong language, but we believe it precisely ex- 
presses what the Free Church has done, does, and will con- 
tinue to do. The spirit dominant within its borders is 
absolutely opposed to the growth of any heresy. So far as 
it has the power, it will prevent the seed from being cast 
upon the ground. Dr. Candlish does not utter vague threats 
or words without meaning. The Free Church will watch 
her clergy, and with open eye and quick ear exercise an 
ecclesiastical supervision over purity of doctrine, precise 
and definite enough to have satisfied the mind of a sound 
Presbyterian even in the good old times of thumb-screws 


* Speech of Dr. Candlish in General Assembly of Free Church, May 29, 1867. 
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and iron boots. She upholds her standards, and charges 
her members on their allegiance to be faithful. In these 
days of lax interpretation of creeds, of esoteric and exoteric 
meanings assigned to ancient formule, the Free Church 
will endeavour to present to the world uncorrupted ortho- 
doxy. Her position is clear and consistent. She will accept 
no signature to her creeds which does not imply corre- 
sponding belief, and raise a strong hand against those who 
would hide their freer thought beneath words of double 
meaning. 

A trial for heresy is therefore the natural and legitimate 
result of the whole system of Church discipline as practised 
under Presbyterian government. If an institution be 
national, there is some ground-for an appeal on behalf of 
those varieties of thought essentially involved in national 
characteristics ; but no such argument can avail for a purely 
. voluntary association such as the Free Church is in the 
eye of the law. A man who by his own act binds himself 
to the Confession adopted by the Free Church, and who is 
not bound to remain with it a day longer than he chooses, 
cannot justly complain, if by regular process he is called 
upon to free liimself from the suspicion of heretical teach- 
ing. 

“We do not think, therefore, any fair objection can be 
taken in limine to those proceedings instituted against the 
Rey. W. C. Smith, to which we now ask the attention of 
our readers. 

The Rev. W. C. Smith is minister of the Free Tron 
Church in Glasgow. A man of refined culture, poetic 
taste and skill, and devout feeling, as a Christian minister 
he exercises a deep and noble spiritual influence in matters 
beyond all controversy. He is no hot and eager disputant, 
apt to take offence, keen in repartee, but one who (so far 
as our judgment goes) would be the last to urge offensively 
any divergence of thought—would be happier if he could 
honestly yield rather than press his point—and be far more 
delighted to prove himself in agreement, instead of at 
variance, with his brethen. His reputation has been that 
of a thoughtful minister, bringing the grace of literary 
culture to the preaching of the gospel of Christ, and, while 
true to his own truth, cherishing wide and genial sympa- 
thies. Somewhat nervously sensitive, he does not desire 
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to “disturb the faith even of any of God’s little ones,” and 
would rather “bear any amount of blame than vindicate 
himself at such a cost to others.”* He even ventures to 
speak without direct rebuke of the imputation of heresy, 
as one “which in this country is more odious and damaging 
than any other ;? somewhat forgetful of the honour of that 
imputation borne by “devout men not a few,” scattered 
through many churches and among all the great seats of 
learning Europe contains. 

In the course of his ordinary morning services, Mr. Smith 
delivered a course of lectures upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. A report that two of these lectures contained 
heretical doctrine attracted the attention of the Presbytery, 
and on one occasion, in Mr. Smith’s absence, became the 
subject of conversation. At the ensuing meeting Mr. Smith 
called attention to the subject, and the whole matter came 
under the formal jurisdiction of the Presbytery. 

The discourses were from the text, Matt. v. 17, 19, and 
discussed generally the character of the Old Testament in 
relation to the New. They maintain that, as an autho- 
ritative and valid document, the Old Testament Scriptures 
are abrogated, and that the New Testament contains in 
itself, and without mixture or addition from any other 
quarter whatever, the complete revelation of God’s will for 
our salvation. Their argument may be summed up in the 
various passages which contend that Christ fulfilled the 
ancient Scriptures, but in that very fact annulled them ; 
just as a draft will, which if duly signed and witnessed 
would be a sufficient testament, may be at once fulfilled 
and annulled by a later and final deed; and your trustees 
might quite honestly say, when carrying out the provisions 
of the latter, that they were not abolishing, but really 
accomplishing, the purpose outlined in the previous docu- 
ment. The New Testament is now, therefore, it is contend- 
ed, the one authoritative and sufficient document expressing 
to us the whole will of God, containing a far deeper and 
broader law of moral duty than that which was engraven 
on tables of stone. Many excellent Christians have set 
aside the ceremonial and judicial part of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances as no longer binding, but resolutely cling to other 
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parts of the law and the prophets with a zeal and a tena- 
city and a passion which will not tolerate either question 
or explanation: we have, however, no right to select one 
part for abolition and another for perpetuation. 


“But if any one should say that he is prepared to act on the 
principle that all the Old Testament economy which is not 
expressly abrogated in the New, is still binding on the Chris- 
tian, then I would remind him that, even assuming that all the 
proper ceremonial law is so abolished, by far the greater part of 
the judicial law is left in full force, so far at least as regards 
direct and definite statements of the Lord or his apostles. 
- The laws which acknowledge and regulate slavery; the law 
concerning Sabbath and Jubilee years; the law of tithes; the 
laws which punish the adulterer and Sabbath-breaker and un- 
dutiful children with death,—these and a hundred other ordi- 
nances remain unrepealed by any explicit enactment of the New 
Testament. 

“Ts any one prepared to carry into practice these now obsolete 
statutes ?* 


In treating upon the Decalogue, the lectures declared 
that the moral law and the Decalogue must not be con- 
founded : the Decalogue, though perfect in itself, as being 
without mistake, certainly was not the perfect moral law. 

After receiving two explanatory statements from Mr. 
Smith, the Committee of Presbytery appointed to report 
upon the case, condemned the teaching of these discourses, 
as quite irreconcilable with that of Scripture and the Con- 
fession. What, according to Scripture and the Confession, is 
the complete or perfect and authoritative revelation of moral 
law, is denied to be so in the discourses. By the one, 
the Old Testament Scriptures are held to be in matters of 
faith and practice as authoritative and binding now as they 
were in former times; by the other, they are declared to 
be without any direct authority, in force only so far as they 
have been taken up and reproduced in the writings of the 
New Testament. Upon these grounds the Committee con- 
demned the sermons, and proposed that Mr. Smith should 
be personally catechized as to the precise nature of his 
opinions, since it was found impossible to harmonize all 
his statements with each other or with the Confession. 
The Presbytery unanimously adopted the report, and after 
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expressing disapproval and censure of the sermons, resolved 
that distinct answers should be obtained from Mr. Smith 
to the following questions : 


“(1.) Do the Ten Commandments, as given from Sinai and 
summed up in the two great precepts of perfect love to God 
and brotherly love to man, contain a revelation of the law of 
God, binding on Christians, and one that is comprehensive of 
all moral duty ? 

“(2.) Are the Scriptures of the Old Testament, with the 
requisite allowance for what is stated in the Confession as to 
ceremonial and judicial statutes, still an authority of themselves 
for the establishment of doctrine and the inculeation of moral 
duty, irrespective of any fresh sanction or enforcement of them 
in New Testament Scripture ?” 


As a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, the treatment of 
Mr. Smith at this stage appears somewhat hard and unge- 
nerous. The sermons were condemned ; and then, and not 
until then, were answers to the two questions demanded. 
It is expressly stated that there were doubtful expressions 
in the sermons which might have meaning either way ; 
and surely the doctrine of the sermons should have been 
interpreted by the answers to the questions. To condemn 
a man’s sermons in the first instance, absolutely and deci- 
sively, and afterwards toask him what his opinions really 
are, is a method of procedure somewhat scant in courtesy 
and scarcely judicial in fairness. 

An elaborate paper was read by Mr. Smith (Oct. 4, 1866), . 
in reply to these questions, and the controversy rapidly 
became both subtle and technical. The Presbytery declared 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament authoritative for the 
establishment of doctrine, but there must be an allowance 
made for ceremonial and judicial statutes. Mr. Smith 
declared the Old Testament abrogated as an authorita- 
tive document, but all the everlasting doctrine and all the 
everlasting duty revealed in the old covenant have been 
gathered up and expressed with greater fulness in Christ, 
so that not one jot or tittle of them is lost. 


“T hold that the Old Testament Scriptures are quite sufficient 
authority for establishing any clear and undeniable spiritual 
truth, seeing that their abrogation does not affect such revelations 
at all; that they are also sufficient authority for establishing 
any properly moral duty, seeing that moral duty carries its reason 
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in itself, and is therefore binding whenever, wherever, and by 
whomsoever uttered ; but all the positive law contained in the 
Old Testament is annulled, and all the illustrations of it which 
might claim to be authoritative examples to us are also annulled, 
except in so far as they are re-affirmed in the New Testament, 
which at the same time does re-afirm all the spiritual truth and 
all the moral obligation which had been aforetume revealed through 
Moses.”* 


_ Heresy upon the Old Testament is thus drawn out to the 
thinnest conceivable line, like goldbeaters’ wire, and not 
one of the great problems of modern criticism is involved 
~ in the discussion of the case. What free play for the light 
and shadow of spiritual thought, what scope for the un- 
fettered investigation of the higher problems of faith, can 
there be in a Church which debates interminably differences 
between heresy and orthodoxy so nearly invisible as these ! 

Mr. Smith gives no better solution than the Presbytery 
of the grave moral difficulties involved in the theory of the 
infallible authority of the Old Testament. 


“Remember the law of intolerance, that the idolater in Israel 
should be stoned with stones until he die. I challenge not the 
propriety of such a law in the peculiar theocratic constitution of the 
Jews ; but surely it was a limitation of the great principle, Love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Remember the ordinance (in Deut. xx. 
12), applicable not to the exceptional case of the Canaanites, but 
to all cities at any time taken by assault of war, that the men 
should be slain, and the women and children reduced to slavery 
—captives of the bow and the spear. Was that a full applica- 
tion of the principle, Love thy neighbour as thyself? Remem- 
ber the distinct authorization of divorce, simply on the ground 
of some physical disgust ; and again I ask, was that fully carry- 
ing out the law of love to our neighbour? Remember that (in 
Ley. xxv.) Israel was enjoined to buy and sell bondmen and 
bondwomen of the heathen around them ; and was that holding 
of slaves as goods and chattels an application of the precept, ‘ Do 
to others as ye would that they also should do unto you’? I 
could easily point to other examples of the same kind of thing ; 
but I forbear, because, in this case as in the former, it is far from 
my purpose to under-estimate the moral worth of the Mosaic 
legislation, but only to shew the greater fulness that is in Christ. 
I adduce these cases, therefore, merely to prove that, while the 
great law of love to God and man was certainly declared at 
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Sinai, yet in its practical application it was, for wise, however 
inscrutable, reasons subjected to various restrictions, so that the 
people of Israel did not fail in its observance merely because of 
their perverse will, nor yet merely because they had not quite so 
much light as we have, but because, in point of fact, there was 
positive statute authorizing them to do in some cases what we 
must acknowledge to be repugnant to the law of perfect love. 
These statutes, therefore, had to be repealed ; these permissions 
had to be annulled ; and the truth had to be revealed in its in- 
tegrity ere the whole duty of man could be known and per- 
formed.” 


To stone an idolater, we submit, is not merely a limita- 
tion of the great principle, Love thy neighbour as thyself, 
but an absolute contradiction to its whole meaning. 

The massacres absolutely ordered by (so-called) divine 
authority, the injunctions regarding bondmen and _ bond- 
women of the heathen, and similar instances, prove, not 
that the Lord God ever authorized a restricted application 
of His perfect law, but that the Mosaic economy, with all 
its wisdom and nobleness, was in parts guilty of ascribing 
to God the results of human bigotry, injustice and cruelty. 

Mr. Smith believes that there was positive statute autho- 
rizing the people of Israel to do in some cases what we 
must acknowledge to be.repugnant to the law of perfect 
love, and so far he agrees with the Presbytery upon the 
most vital question which can be raised by Christianity 
regarding the nature of the Old Testament. The far broader | 
question, whether there actually were any such God-given 
permissions to act wickedly, or whether man has not attri- 
buted to God the workings of his own passions, remained 
untouched throughout the whole debate. And this is the 
wonder and the marvel of the case, as a trial for heresy in 
the 19th century. Grave and learned divines weave the 
web of their ingenious arguments, on either side producing, 
though by slightly different process, one pattern; while 
something more important than process or pattern, the 
value of their whole work itself, is being questioned in the 
great world of modern scholarship. Whether certain in- 
junctions are binding, because commanded in the Old Tes- 
tament, or because re-produced in the New,—the exact 
point within the Scriptures on which we*are bound to 
rest the weight of their authority,—are matters of eager 
debate in a Presbytery ; while the world outside is asking, 
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every day more clearly and earnestly, whether in these 
books of ancient Scripture themselves human errors are not 
intermixed with divine verities, and whether the last appeal 
must not be taken to the mind and conscience of the wor- 
shiper. 

With reference to the other question asked by the Pres- 
bytery, Mr. Smith summed up his views by saying that the 
moral law is always and unchangeably binding ; that it is 
briefly but absolutely comprehended in the two precepts 
enjoining perfect love to God and brotherly love to men; 
that the Ten Commandments contain a weighty summary 
of moral duty, and in so far are perpetually binding; but 
that neither does the Decalogue nor the entire Mosaic code 
fully expose and apply the whole idea of perfect love to 
God and brotherly love to man. On the part of the Pres- 
bytery, Dr. Fairbairn accepted this statement as not essen- 
tially differing from orthodox doctrine. Mr. Smith differs 
(he remarked) from the standards in thinking the Decalogue 
not quite so “comprehensive” as the two precepts of love ; 
but this point might safely be left to his more mature study. 

The sum-total of this dangerous heresy agitating the 
Church is thus found at last only to amount to this—the 
Decalogue is rather less “comprehensive” of moral duty 
than the two precepts, love to God and love to man; both 
parties admitting that the New Testament contains the fuller 
expression and more thorough application of the moral law. 

Is it possible that heresy and orthodoxy could ever do 
battle on a more microscopic issue? By use of high powers 
lines may be observed on diatomacez which poorer instru- 
ments cannot reveal; and the Glasgow Presbytery must be 
credited with the possession of instruments for the detection 
of heresy capable of the clearest definition within the nar- 
rowest field. 

The debate further touched upon the value of Mr. Smith’s 
idea regarding the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the 
New as a principle of criticism. It was admitted on both 
sides that the earlier dispensations had certain temporary 
regulations and ordinances well suited for the times then 
present, but destined to pass away ; and that differences of 
opinion exist even among “sound” divines as to what was 
of temporary application in the Old Testament. Mr. Smith 
lays down (in effect) almost as a canon of criticism, by 
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which the temporal part of the Old Testament may be 
discriminated from the eternal, that since the Old Testa- 
ment contains nothing of spiritual truth which is not re- 
affirmed in more complete and perfect form in the New, 
nothing in the law or other writings of Old Testament Serip- 
ture is binding unless sanctioned in the New. 

We agree with the Presbytery that no difficulties are 
solved by this statement, and that it breaks down upon its 
first application. The New Testament in some passages 
repeats the Judaic errors of the Old, simply because it was 
written among the Jews. It acknowledges, for example, 
the crime of witchcraft. 

The argument of Dr. Fairbairn is to our mind clear and 
unanswerable : ' 


“Coming now to a consideration of Mr. Smith’s own princi- 
ple of interpretation on the other side, that principle appeared 
to be this, that nothing in the law or other writings of Old 
Testament Scripture was binding unless either directly or by 
implication sanctioned in the New. Mr. Smith seemed to think 
this a very precise and definite rule, but to the speaker it ap- 
peared rather an indefinite and elastic one, which would lead to 
endless differences. What was directly sanctioned might, of 
course, with pretty general unanimity, be ascertained ; but in so 
wide a field, and amid such-a vast number of topics, how many 
opinions might be held about what was set forth there by impli- 
cation? The object for which this principle was specially pro- 
pounded by Mr. Smith was to let people see the impropriety of 
mixing up in certain matters the Old Testament regulations with 
the spirit of the New, and he specifically referred to the delu- 
sions about witchcraft, and the dreadful treatment of witches. 
This came, Mr. Smith thought, from confounding the old law 
with the new, and his principle would prove an effectual safe- 
guard against it. Certainly it would be no safeguard to him 
(Dr. Fairbairn), on the supposition that he was a believer in 
witchcraft, after the fashion of our forefathers. Supposing he 
went for light on this subject to New Testament Scripture, he 
found that St. Paul, in one of his epistles, named witchcraft 
among the condemned works of the flesh, placing it alongside 
of murder. Might he not fairly associate this with what was 
written in Old Testament Scripture on the subject? Surely he 
might. In fact he would, and if the murderer was still, by uni- 
versal consent, held liable to the penalty of death, why should 
not the witch be counted worthy of the same? He therefore 
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saw no important use that the principle in question could serve. 
Its supposed benefits, he believed, were quite imaginary.”* 


On the other hand, the Old Testament contains divine 
laws which cannot even technically be said to have been 
abrogated by Christ at any moment or for any purpose. 
The everlasting sanctities of God, revealed through the 
Prophets, were as authoritative from their lips as from the 
lips of Jesus Christ himself. 

Moses and the Prophets and Jesus Christ are better de- 
scribed as revealers than as legislators. Newton did not 
legislate regarding the heavens, but revealed the mighty 
_ marvels of their harmony; and the Lord’s messengers do 
not legislate upon His will, but reveal its eternal sanctities. 
Whensoever a moral law, therefore, is perceived, it carries 
with it its own binding obligation ; and whether stated in 
the Old Testament or in the New, is of precisely equal 
authority. As Mr. Smith himself states—“I hold that moral 
law, from its very nature, cannot be annulled. It carries 
the imperative OUGHT in its own bosom; and though it 
may be justly said to obtain additional sanctions when 
uttered expressly by God, yet, whenever and wherever 
spoken, it claims rightful and perpetual authority over 
every soul of man.” 

This language we find it impossible to reconcile with the 
technicalities of the dispute regarding our obligation to 
observe a law given in the Old Testament because it is re- 
produced in the New. A law of God has a universal autho- 
rity, in whatever book written or by whatever prophet 
uttered. All the questions raised in this weary controversy 
concerning abolishing, fulfilling, re-producing, re-enacting, 
are purely technical, and have no relationship whatever to 
- the fundamental grounds of human obligation. 

The New Testament thus containing an element of Judaic 
error, and the Old Testament an element of everlasting 
truth, Mr. Smith’s theory does not appear to us either dan- 
gerous as a heresy or profitable as a solution of critical 
difficulties. 

Dr. Buchanan, however, anticipates grave results from 
the so-called heresies of Mr. Smith ; and this passage of his 
speech must be quoted as one of the curiosities of the con- 
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troversy. Dr. Buchanan, we are bound to state, conducted 
the case throughout with consummate skill, and is undoubt- 
edly the leader of the Free Church in the west of Scotland. 


“ As to the former question, it was the law of the Ten Com- 
mandments, as given from Sinai, under which Christ was made— 
it was the righteousness of that law He undertook to fulfil—it 
was those who were under that law He came to redeem. If, 
then, that law was after all incomplete—if it did not embody the 
whole duty of man—if it is a higher, more spiritual, more pure 
and perfect law which under the Gospel we are bound to obey— 
the tremendous consequence must needs follow, that the work 
of our surety and substitute was incomplete, and it does not 
fully meet the necessities of our case. Nay more, from such a 
view of the law as given from Sinai, it would inevitably follow 
that God himself is mutable. If His law, which is simply the 
formal impression of His mind and will, can vary, it must be 
because He is not the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever! 
As to the latter question—if the Old Testament Scriptures have 
been superseded in the sense and to the extent that nothing they 
teach is binding now, save in so far as it has been taught over 
again directly or by implication in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, results of a very formidable nature must inevitably 
ensue. The New Testament contains no code of forbidden de- 
grees on the subject of marriage. Adopt Mr. Smith’s theory and 
it will be hard to say, with any voice of divine authority, what 
constitutes an unlawful and incestuous marriage. The New 
Testament is all but silent on the subject of infant baptism. The 
argument on which infant baptism mainly rests is the broad fact . 
that God’s covenant with Abraham is identical with that under 
which the Christian Church exists ; and as the Old Testament 
teaches that the infants of the members of the Jewish Church 
were entitled to receive the seal of that covenant by the ordi- 
nance of circumcision, we hold that by necessary consequence 
the same privilege, by the New Testament ordinance of baptism, 
must belong to the infants of the members of the Christian 
Church. All that we read of the action of the Apostles is in 
harmony with this conclusion, and the uniform practice of the 
primitive church is in harmony with it. But let Mr. Smith’s 
principle be adopted—that nothing we read in the Old Testament 
is of any authority, save in so far as it is reproduced in the New 
—and we shall immediately find that the right arm of our whole 
argument for infant baptism is broken. Mz. Smith’s theory pro- 
vides the opponents of infant baptism with a statute of repeal so 
sweeping and so peremptory as will go far to nullify arguments 
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otherwise irresistible, not only for infant baptism, but for many 
other things besides. The New Testament says little, if anything 
at all, about the responsibility of nations as such, or of the 
principles according to which God regulates His dealings with 
them. On this great and important subject the teaching of the 
Old Testament is clear and precise ; but on the footing of Mr. 
Smith’s principle it will be hard to say whether we have any 
right to appeal to it at all. Once more, not needlessly to multi- 
ply examples of the serious practical bearing of this theory of 
his about the Old Testament Scriptures, I firmly believe it would 
take away from us the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. 
- It might, indeed, leave us a Sunday, in the course of which 
Christians ought to engage in the public worship of God. But 
left, as by Mr. Smith’s theory we must necessarily be left, to make 
out our whole argument for a Sabbath from New Testament 
Seripture alone, I know not where we should find in it any such 
clear and conclusive statement as would suffice to secure that 
right and duty which God, by his own example in the beginning 
of the world, and by the Fourth Commandment of the moral 
law, as given from Sinai, established for all men and for all 
times. In short, upon the footing of such a position as Mr. 
Smith’s theory assigns to Old Testament Scripture, I should 
scarcely feel at liberty to go up to my pulpit, and to take a text 
from the Old Testament at all.”* 


These results are indeed serious. If the Gospel contain 
a higher and more spiritual law than the Decalogue, the 
atonement is incomplete. We accept the alternative, but 
it is Dr. Buchanan, and not Mr. Smith, who urges us to 
heresy. Ifthe Old Testament Scriptures have been super- 
seded, Calvinism has no “voice of divine authority” to urge 
against “an unlawful and incestuous marriage ;” it hears, 
that is, no voice of divine authority in nature, and owns no 
supreme command of purity in the constitution of man! 
Take away the Record, it has no message of God against 
sensual iniquity! So be it; and let it accept the verdict 
from an age which is learning divine revelation from the 
light which lighteth every man who cometh into the world. 

In what conceivable sense can God’s covenant with Abra- 
ham be identical with that under which the Christian 
church exists? It is a covenant to give all the land of. 
Canaan for an everlasting possession (Genesis xvii. 8), and 
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has no analogy whatever to the privileges of a Christian 
church which has no gift or promise of “a land of Canaan,” 
—a land which, after all, had to be conquered by a series 
of battles unexampled in ferocity and bloodshed. 

The national policy of England, again, is absolutely op- 
posed to that which Dr. Buchanan would take as a divine 
guide. Jewish policy was restrictive and exclusive, and 
did no justice to the stranger. Foreign alliances with the 
heathen were abominated, and toleration of strange gods 
was unknown. Calvinism (it further appears) is not con- 
tending for a Sunday—a day on which Christians ought to 
worship God, but for the Jewish Sabbath ; and it needs the 
Jewish law to establish its case. 

If any English reader wishes to know the work free 
thought has to accomplish in Scotland, let him ponder care- 
fully over the speech upon which we have been commenting. 

The debates upon Mr. Smith’s answers to the questions 
terminated in the passing of a resolution (by a vote of 36 
to 28), insisting on the indispensable necessity of retracta- 
tion and disavowal by Mr. Smith of the statements in his 
sermons, and entirely putting aside every explanation which 
had been given. The defeated amendment condemned the 
unfortunate sermons, but considerately stated— 


“2. That the attention of Mr. Smith having been specially 
called, in terms of the report, to these passages in the sermons 
on which the foregoing sentence is based, and now understanding 
that he disclaims and rejects the views which the Presbytery con- ~ 
sider these passages to convey, and that he adheres to these doc- 
trines of Scripture and the Confession of Faith with which the 
Presbytery have found the passages in question to be at variance 
—the Presbytery deem it unnecessary to take any further action 
in the case. 3. That in adopting the preceding resolution, the 
Presbytery at the same time enjoin Mr. Smith to avoid for the 
future in his public teaching statements and forms of expression 
which experience has proved to be of a nature to give rise to 
serious misunderstanding, and to perplex, if not to mislead, the 
minds of his hearers on subjects vital to the Christian faith.” 


The case thus became one regarding the personal treat- 
ment of Mr. Smith, rather than a case of heresy. The 
preacher had been driven from sermons to explanations— 
from explanations to questions—from questions to state- 
meuts—surely as long and hard a race as clergyman ever 
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ran; and while inconsistent expressions may have been 
used, and the doctrines of the Confession apprehended and 
expressed according to the peculiarities of an individual 
mind, those high authorities—Drs. Buchanan, Fairbairn, 
Douglas—could find no sufficient ground for a charge of 
heresy. The final statement made by Mr. Smith, indeed, 
reduced even the appearance of divergence to a minimum. 


“Tf I understand that substantially, though not formally, Dr. 
Buchanan would have me to affirm my replies given at the meet- 
ing of October, I can most frankly do so, and now do so to this 
effect : 

“1, That I hold most firmly the immutability of all divine 
moral law, and that the Decalogue contains a divinely authenti- 
cated summary of that law, which is everlastingly binding, only 
that the New Testament contains a fuller and clearer statement 
of that same law. 

“9. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the Word of God, and the only rule of faith and manners ; and, 
further, that their organic relation is of such a nature that the 
Old Testament does not take its authority from the New, but both 
have the same kind of authority, and both taken together are 
the complete revelation of the Divine will. I therefore, of 
course, now, as always, unhesitatingly disclaim any opinion at 
variance with these truths which have been ascribed to me as 
supposed to be taught in my sermons.”* 


The question, as it was finally referred to the General 
Assembly, on appeal from the defeated minority in the 
Presbytery, had thus become scarcely one of heresy at all. 

The one party were satisfied because they understood 
Mr. Smith to disclaim and reject the views which the Pres- 
bytery considered certain passages of his sermons to convey. 
The other party, under the leadership of Drs. Forbes and 
Gibson, insisted on a retractation, instead of being satisfied 
with explanations. Retract what? (Mr. Smith might ask). 
Certain statements you made. But the meaning you ascribe 
to those statements I do not give. How can I retract the 
meaning I never had? But we think the words bear that 
sense ; therefore retract. 

The complication reaches the strangest point of perplexity, 
and a man is to be compelled to say that he used his words 


* Debate in Glasgow Presbytery, Nov. 19, 1866. This statement is important 
as furnishing the special ground for the final deliverance of the Assembly. 
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in a meaning which other people gave them, and not in his 
own! Dr. Lorimer very justly remarked that he could not 
concur in the report adopted by the majority, because it 
recommended the Presbytery to insist on the indispensable 
necessity of the retractation of sentiments which have been 
already virtually disclaimed, and which therefore could not 
admit of retractation in the proper sense of the word. Dr. 
Candlish also thought the Presbytery had gone further than 
it was entitled to go. 


“ Suppose you charge a sentence in a book of mine with being 
heretical, and I give you another proposition which you affirm 
is sound ; you are not entitled to ask me to retract the sentence 
you considered heretical, so long as I considered it quite con- 
sistent with my other proposition.” * 


Under these circumstances, the generous method of treat- 
ing the case on the part of the General Assembly would 
have been its simple dismissal. Why should any sermons 
be judicially condemned, if their author disclaim the sense 
his judges put upon them ? 

In akindly and temperate speech, Professor Douglas said 
that he was not sure he understood the process by which 
Mr. Smith reconciled his sermons with his doctrinal state- 
ments; but Mr. Smith had all along declared his sermons 
and these statements to bé in harmony ; and in these cir- 
cumstances he could not conceive how Mr. Smith could 
now retract without practically confessing that he had been 
dishonest in his explanations. He would be no party to 
such proceedings. 

The judgment of the Assembly, however, deserves quota- 
tion, as a curious example of the tender mercies of an eccle- 
siastical court. 


“The General Assembly sustain the complaint, reverse the 
sentence of the Presbytery of Glasgow complained against, and 

“(1.) Find that the two sermons Mr. Smith brought before 
the Presbytery contained statements with respect to the moral 
law and the Old Testament which were at variance with the 
Confession of Faith and the teaching of Scripture ; accordingly 
confirm the finding of the Presbytery of 12th September, 1866, 
disapproving and censuring the said sermons. But in respect 
that the statements submitted by Mr. Smith in explanation, es- 


* Speech in General Assembly, 
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pecially that of the 19th November, 1866, warrant the Assembly 
in holding that Mr. Smith’s views are in substantial accordance 
with the teaching of the Confession of Faith, and that he dis- 
claims the contrary doctrines, which various passages in the 
sermons have been found by the Presbytery and the Assembly 
to convey, they find it not necessary to take further judicial action 
in this case. 

“(2.) Having regard to the importance of the doctrines set 
forth in the Confession with respect to the perfection and autho- 
rity of the moral law as revealed in the Old Testament, and 
especially as summed up and set forth in the Decalogue; and 
also with respect to the Old Testament Scriptures, as constituting, 
along with the New, not only an inspired record of God’s re- 
velation, but an authoritative rule of faith and manners — the 
General Assembly feel called upon to express their sense of the 
serious character of the errors which the statements in the ser- 
mons convey, although Mr. Smith disclaims the intention of 
teaching these errors. 

“Further, they have observed with pain and regret indications 
on the part of Mr. Smith that he has not sufficiently considered 
the responsibility that attaches to the publication in the pulpit 
of theories on the important questions referred to—theories 
which bear the mark of having been hastily assumed, and which 
on Mr. Smith’s own showing were incompletely thought out in 
their bearings and consequences, which were supported by state- 
ments speedily withdrawn as erroneous, and requiring the most 
serious modifications in order to make them even seem consistent 
with the views that Mr. Smith declares that he all along enter- 
tained, 

“The General Assembly enjoin Mr. Smith to avoid for the 
future the use of statements and expressions such as have given 
occasion to these proceedings, and seriously and affectionately 
admonish him to cherish henceforward a deeper sense of the 
humility and caution which it becomes the preachers of the 
Word to manifest in delivering instruction to the flock of Jesus 
Christ.” 


We deeply regret, in those interests of Christian charity 
which are larger than those of sect, the harshness of this 
decision. It is a sad spectacle when “a Church like the 
Free Church of Scotland—great in activities of Christian 
work, and great through the loyal allegiance of many good 
men, the sacrifices which have been made on her behalf, 
and the line, short as it is, of her illustrious dead—so rudely 
censures one of the most cultured of her ministers upon 
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grounds of technical theology, when there avowedly exists 
substantial agreement regarding her standards. She thus 
undertakes the work of compelling educated men not merely 
to maintain the same principles, but to use the same forms 
of expression, without regard to the personal peculiarities 
of individual minds. 

From some knowledge of what heresy in Scotland is, 
and after some study of the best methods to be taken for 
its propagation, we can assure the Free Church that it can- 
not render a more acceptable service to the cause it most 
shrinks from, than by narrowing its boundaries, compelling 
its poet-preachers to express themselves as theological law- 
yers, and demanding not only agreement to a confession, 
but, through a process of keen theological cross-examination, 
establishing a confession of a confession, as in the case of 
Mr. Smith. 

It is a sufficient condemnation for any Church, at the 
bar of Christian charity, that from within its borders a ery 
should arise such as that of the following hymn, written 
by the preacher who has borne the burden of all these long 
and weary proceedings : 

“Think on me, Lord: for I am all alone, 
My friends and brethren turn their eyes away : 
Who love me, fear to let their love be known ; 
Who hate me, boast that none shall say them nay; 
Think on me, Lord, and open up my way. 
“ They watch my steps—my steps do always err ; 
They catch my words—no word of mine is true; 
Mine every look hath something sinister ; 
And what lacks meaning they give meaning to: 
Think on me, Lord: I wot not what to do. 
“Think on me, Lord ; for in the name of Him 
Whose name is Love, they compass me with hate ; 
Think on me, Lord: and in wy darkness trim 
The lamp within, that I may calmly wait, 
Loving the more the more disconsolate.”* 


No argument on behalf of a free, non-subscribing Church 
could, we submit, be more emphatic than the history we 
have now sketched. If a minister sign a confession, he 
fairly takes the risk of such a sifting of his thoughts, and 


* Hymns of Christ and the Christian Life, by the Rey. W. C. Smith, M.A. 
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VIL—THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S CHARGE. 


WE suppose that our readers do not as a rule attach any 
great importance to the dicta of the Bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church, either when they speak for themselves alone, 
or when in their collective unwisdom they condemn a book 
which many of them have’not read. The larger part of 
those likely to look into these pages are accustomed to take 
tracts, sermons and the like, for what they are worth, do 
not consider that the consecration of a Bishop gives him 
an intellectual, or his appointment according to political 
needs a moral, weight which he would not otherwise pos- 
sess. The great majority of Bishops’ Charges, like most 
other pulpit utterances, concern only those who are unfor- 
tunate enough to be bound to listen to or deliver them. 
And some may think that, in admitting any discussion of 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s recent Charge into our pages, we 
are examining a document of slight and passing interest, 
exaggerated by the prominence which has been given to 
that prelate’s name by the letters to the Times signed 
S. G. O., and by the startling impertinence at Bridport of 
Mr. Templer, a clergyman whose influence is least felt by 
those who know him most. 

But we regard the Charge in question as an indication of 
feelings common to a very large number of the clergy of 
the Church of England, some of which are held unconsci- 
ously by ministers without that Church's pale, and which, 
because they are held by so large a number, have at last 
demanded and found episcopal expression. Every wave of 
change in doctrine or practice which has ever swept over 
the Church of England has reached the Bishops last; they 
have been the last to move to its swelling tide. We are 
far from saying that such conservative element is a bad 
thing ; it must exist so long as Bishops are chosen, perhaps 
wisely, from safe men for the most part ; perhaps unwisely 
from those who have had reason to think such a prize was 
not beyond their reach ; we merely wish to draw attention 
to the fact that the Bishops do not lead the public opinion 
even of their own religious body, and only give expression 
to views already shared by thousands. This being admitted, 
however, it is impossible that the ultra-sacramental and 
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sacerdotal section of the Church of England should have 
found a spokesman fitter than the Bishop of Salisbury. A 
far higher Churchman in essentials than the more noisy and 
theatrical Bishop of Oxford, he has also the great merit of 
being transparently honest and true. So far above worldly 
motives do we think him, that we can even imagine any 
suspicion that he remained in the Church of England for 
the sake of the advantages attaching to his office would be 
a distinct temptation to him to leave it; it is clear that in 
his own mind he is constantly endeavouring, though with 
scant success, to do justice to those who differ from him, 
~ He always desires to say in the plainest, unhappily not the 
fewest, words what he means ; and if at times his language 
is misty, it is not because he wishes to be vague, but simply 
because he is dealing with matters which seem to him abso- 
lutely beyond the thought, far more beyond the speech, of 
_ man to fathom. In his diocese no Bishop is a harder worker, 
no man more accessible, none kinder to his clergy; the 
hospitality of his palace is unbounded, his personal wants 
most simply supplied. Those in his diocese who most re- 
pudiate their Bishop’s teaching, are inclined to condone his 
theological faults for the sake of his personal virtues ; none 
who know him can doubt his piety towards God, or his 
warm, affectionate heart towards man. Therefore we can 
listen to what he says without that distrust or irritation or 
contempt with which we might receive the sayings of Bishops 
less true, less conciliatory, less worthy than he. And he is 
not too clever. We never feel that we are being entrapped 
or cajoled or lubricated with an excessive eloquence in read- 
ing those sentences whose only charm is their straightfor- 
wardness. 

The claims put forward by this Bishop are of the highest, 
and are very consistent ; their rejection, if we reject them, 
involves consequences which do not concern the Established 
Church alone, nor even those Christian bodies alone which 
claim the name of orthodox. 

With the special occasion at which these doctrines were 
propounded we have nothing to do. That the clergy of the 
Church should have occasions of meeting their ecclesiastical 
superiors is only right ; nor does it concern any but them- 
selves that much of the machinery for this purpose is cum- 
brous and inconvenient ; that there should be the formality, 
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but not the weight, of a legal court; that persons cited who 
do not attend should be threatened with various pains and 
penalties which every one knows will never be enforced. 
It may, however, be said that the document is scarcely 
before us in a public form, having been delivered piecemeal 
to the various congregations ; that a promised appendix 
bearing on the work of the diocese is not published at all. 
But this work is a matter on which we do not intend to 
speak ; the report of the Charge in the Guardian newspaper 
is admitted to be substantially accurate—is said to be 
printed from authority ; and it is far better to say what we 
have to say now, rather than wait three months to speak 
on a treatise which will certainly differ in no material de- 
gree from the present form, while the controversy may have 
swept far out of its present course. 

The position of man in this material universe, his in- 
stinctive perception of spiritual presences, or a spiritual 
presence higher than his own, his physical perception of 
the sensible facts by which he is surrounded, his tempta- 
tions to revolt against circumstance and break the chains 
of law, have been explained in a hundred religions with 
more or less consistency. One form alone of Christianity 
has given an explanation which has at least the merit of 
a most complete symmetry ; it is that known as the Church 
system, whose main features are preserved in bodies which 
have cast off their outward adherence to the Church. And 
those who do not adopt such explanation accept, no doubt, 
the very grave responsibility of saying that in this world at 
least all things concerning God and man, the nature of both, 
the destinies of the latter, are undiscovered and undis- 
coverable ; only out of the weltering chaos of opinions there 
seem to emerge some few facts, that we and all things are 
under the rule of law, but that to some extent within that 
law we seem to ourselves free, that there is a “far-off 
divine event (or person?) to which the whole creation 
moves.” And with even greater unanimity they find certain 
things good and evil, desirable or unlovely; an ideal of duty 
rises before them, not the less high because they know 
not what the reward shall be. <A grave responsibility to 
accept this only, if for nothing else, because it gives so 
slight a basis for teaching, because it enables us to help 
others but little on the path we find so hard, while the 
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light that shines on it is so trifling. The Catholic, or the 
Protestant who holds Catholic tenets along with his asser- 
tion that he has a right to judge for himself, has his own 
difficulties, but they are quite of a different kind. His own 
position is clear to him. He is a denizen of a world once 
created holy, inhabited by holy man, who falling dragged 
with him in his fall all his descendants for ever. But the 
Son of God, coming from heaven to undo this vast con- 
fusion, and having by his death bought back mankind 
from the power of sin to which they were delivered, re- 
- turned to heaven, leaving behind him a great spiritual 
organization which should apply to those who entered it 
the benefits which he had procured, chiefly the help against 
and pardon for sin in this life, and eternal happiness instead 
of eternal misery in the life to come. This spiritual society 
is propagated by external ministrations working inward 
spiritual changes ; its life is nourished by miracles, chief 
among which is the imparting the life of its Founder under 
certain symbols of bread and wine appointed by him; it 
exists supernaturally in a natural world ; neither its growth, 
its power, its life, its laws, can be understood or measured 
by the faculties or the rules applicable to all else with 
which we have to do. On these fundamental assumptions 
has been raised a vast scheme of dogmas, creeds, articles, 
liturgies, sacraments, of which we need not now speak more 
particularly than to say, that all dogma whatever is based 
ostensibly or secretly on this tenet of a lost world, and that 
other of a Church which is not co-extensive with the 
world. To the whole of this system, such as he conceives 
it to be in its integrity, the Bishop of Salisbury gives his 
firm adhesion ; in this he claims to be a direct descendant 
of apostles, tracing his spiritual lineage to Christ himself. 
All this he would impress on the clergy, and laity as well, 
in the counties of Wilts and Dorset, over all of whom he 
claims to be the true and only spiritual Father in God. 
So firm is his faith in the validity of this his claim, that 
he can see no secondary agents at work even in such a 
matter as the nomination of Bishops to dioceses, but re- 
joices to find in the appointment of Dr. Milman to the 
See of Calcutta, “an ‘answer to his saintly predecessor's 
prayers for his diocese,’ and in his own to Salisbury, 
a following of the advice of Bishop Denison, “that the 
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burden of his office should be laid on” Bishop Hamilton. The 
other side of the facts goes for nothing, that Lord Cran- 
borne found a real difficulty in filling the See of Calcutta, 
that the See of Salisbury was first offered to another man, 
-and that had not Lord and Lady Herbert of Lea been more 
influential at the moment than some other great personages, 
Bishop Denison might have advised in vain. 

Consistent with this view of the unity of the Church by 
descent and in dogma, is the fact, that the maintenance of 
each point of traditional doctrine is the highest act attri- 
buted to the two others of his own order whom the Bishop 
mentions in his Charge. Thus of Bishop Cotton’s defence 
of the Athanasian Creed, “ Had he but this one claim, as a 
Bishop of our Church, for our reverence and love; namely, 
that he has thus testified to the necessity of building the 
Church of India, ‘on the strong rock of dogmatic teaching, 
I should be foremost in calling him blessed.” Of Bishop 
Grey, whose actions against the Bishop of Natal some of us 
can only deplore and endeavour to undo, we read, “There 
is very much for which to thank God in the vigorous and 
healthy condition of all the Colonial Church, and I must 
add emphatically for the preservation to us of that remark- 
able man and great champion of the faith, the Metropolitan 
of Southern Africa.” i 

Having spoken of the Colonial Church, Education, and 
some other topics, the Bishop approaches the central point 
of his Charge very solemnly and earnestly. He regards 
what he has to say as a deliberate opinion on points of 
Christian religion, affecting a man’s whole faith, and there- 
fore his whole life. We think the same; and their accept- 
ance or rejection demand, therefore, as do all great alterna- 
tives which may be presented to us, grave consideration. 
We owe it to the subject to quote the statement of this 
opinion fully. 


“Tf I confined myself to matters in which late events have 
seemed to give me a kind of personal interest, I should only 
speak of one doctrine. But I purpose doing more than this. 
Other doctrines are at this moment subjects of very special con- 
troversy, and I consider it is my bounden duty to speak to you 
as plainly about them, as about the one to which I have alluded, 
namely, the doctrine of Absolution. These doctrines are a part 
of that entire revelation which God has been pleased to make to 
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us about the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. They embrace our 
functions as His members, who is the Intercessor of the Church, 
and the charge which He has committed to His Church about 
binding and loosing, forgiving and retaining sins, or, as is com- 
monly said, the Power of the Keys. For the sake of greater 
clearness I will at once explain to you in the fewest words what 
are these doctrines to which I refer. The doctrines are these : 

“1, That certain men have had entrusted to them by God, ‘as 
fellow-workers with Him,’ some supernatural powers and prero- 
gatives. 

“2. That, for example, God has been pleased to give to them 
- as His Ministers the power of so blessing oblations of bread and 
wine, as to make them the channels of conveying to the soul for 
its strengthening and refreshing, the Body and Blood of Christ. 

“3. That as Christ, our ascended Lord, is now ever pleading 
His one sacrifice, so these ministers of Christ, as His represen- 
tatives, plead on earth that which he pleads in heaven. 

“4, That God, who alone forgives sins, has delegated to these 
same his ministers the power and authority of ministering to 
those fitted to receive it, the pardon of their sins, or, to express 
the same thing in very well known words, ‘ Almighty God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, hath given power and com- 
mandment to His ministers to declare and pronounce to His 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of their 
sins,” 


Having stated these controverted doctrines “in the baldest 
and most naked way,” the Bishop proceeds to shew how 
these truths are rooted in others which are part of “the 
revelation which God has been pleased to make of the 
mysterious relations in which Christ and the Church stand 
to one another.” These others are the “Incarnation of the 
Son of God, the beginning of the bridal union between the 
Divine and human natures,” and the Church of Christ, the 
society or body of which he is the head, of which all the 
members are in a sense prophets, priests and kings, but in 
which there were and are “those who had received in a very 
special and peculiar way from the one Prophet, the one Priest, 
the one King, special powers of teaching, sacrificing and 
ruling,” so that these men are “‘ fellow-workers with God,” 
instruments for applying to men the “ blessings attached to 
the prophetical, priestly and regal functions of the God-man.” 

This is quite enough to shew the drift of the whole theo- 
logy of the Charge, the position of the Bishop, and those 
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whose spokesman he is. It is Catholic, and all that word 
implies, deliberately, consciously, openly. It is not Roman 
or Romanizing, for the Bishop is very careful to assert the 
claims of the Church of England to be the legitimate repre- 
sentative of Christ in this land. And, again, there are 
points of Roman teaching which, it is only fair to say, the 
Bishop and High-churchmen would repudiate ;—not only 
the Roman supremacy which is implied in the assertion of 
their own position, but Transubstantiation, at least in terms, 
the cultus of the Saints, and many usages of the continental 
Church which are less definitely points of faith. This very 
Charge, indeed, sails very near the wind in the matter of 
Transubstantiation, and we are aware that there are those 
among the extreme High-churchmen who place the whole 
issue on the question of Supremacy ; but on the whole, on 
the points above specified, Roman doctrines are denied by 
the party at large. 

The Catholic claim as put forward by those in the Papal 
obedience is based on tradition ; the orthodox children of 
the Reformation, repudiating tradition, appeal to the Bible ; 
while the party of which we have spoken attempt to take a 
middle course. Not only is there, they consider, nothing 
in the Bible opposed to tradition, which every Roman Ca- 
tholic would of course admit, but all true tradition is to be 
found in the Bible, if once that book is rightly understood. 
A difficulty at once occurs from the fact that many passages 
adduced in support of doctrines do not seem to human 
reason strong enough for their purpose, except on the ground 
that the Church is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ, and 
that the tradition of the Church asserts that the passages 
in question were always understood in the orthodox way. 
But it is plain that this proves more than enough. If tra- 
dition is to be allowed to interpret Scripturé, we certainly 
shall find in it much that the Anglican denies; if not, we 
do not find much that he accepts. 

And we are quite unable to believe that the basis of the 
Reformation was really the difference between Con- and 
Transubstantiation, how much or how little honour was due 
to the Saints; such shades of opinion must and do exist 
within the limits of churches, and lead to no violent sever- 
ance. Mere doctrine may induce individuals here and there 
to leave the communions in which they have been nurtured ; 
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but the causes which sever whole bodies are moral or poli- 
tical. The differences in doctrine are later inventions, 
serving still further to justify the act of the seceders, or are 
simply the expression of feelings which were held equally, 
but unexpressed, before. If, then, the Reformation had not, 
as we think it had, a deeper meaning than has been given 
to it by the Churches of the Reformation, there is much to 
be said for the Roman objections to that great schism. If 
it was made on moral grounds, and there was yet.an admit- 
ted virtue in church organization and much of the old doc- 
_ trine, then men like Erasmus abroad and our own Wolsey 
here were far more right in attempting or pressing reforms 
_ from within, than were those who did their best to tear 
down the walls of the Zion, so long their home, and build 
new huts with the scattered fragments. If the schism was 
political, as here in England it surely was, then the very 
- principle asserted was that now so vehemently denied—that 
Erastianism which declares that the state of each land is 
supreme in all religious matters. And since no one would 
deny that the Church of Rome is by direct descent the 
Church of the Middle Ages, and the Church of the Middle 
Ages the direct descendant of the Fathers, that Church has 
surely a right to determine who do or do not cut themselves 
off not only from her, but from Catholic Christendom. 
Granted that the Papacy was unknown to the earliest cen- 
turies,—eranted that the vast society which grew up under 
the shelter of the Theism taught by Jesus had at first many 
differences of practice, according to the nations among which 
it came,—yet one form and one government were soon 
accepted by the West—that is, by civilization—and those 
who left that order have no right to claim to belong toa 
body, the only connected and consistent part of which denies 
their claim in toto. It seems to us to be with the Catholic 
Church as with a family, in which he who has long been 
acknowledged as head has clearly a right to define on what 
terms and on what conditions the members of the clan hold 
to it. None who sever themselves, on whatever grounds, 
can claim to be integral parts of that which in fact they 
have left. 

Therefore it is that we consider the whole Anglican posi- 
tion so untenable. Catholicity represents one aspect of 
Christianity, complete, consistent. If a Church in the Ca- 
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tholic sense is needful, there is but one, with an interdepen- 
dence which cannot be broken between the Incarnation and 
the Mass, the Headship of Christ and the Vicariate of the 
Pope. An infallible Church can be the only authority for 
positions to which human reason would assuredly never 
reach, which needs not to confuse, as does the Anglican, the 
theologies of St. Paul and the twelve to get its doctrines 
piecemeal, but appeals to unbroken tradition and a constant 
train of supernatural agencies. The Catholic system is con- 
fused and incomplete; though, we admit, unconsciously 
incomplete, save as rendered and interpreted by the Roman 
Church. 

Not more satisfactory is the position of orthodox Protes- 
tant bodies. They appeal to reason, and reject rationalism ; 
to antiquity, and have it not; to the Bible, and no two men 
interpret it alike ; to their confessions, and they are crammed 
with damnatory clauses ; to free thought, and they are nar- 
rower than Medizevalism, which at least admitted two great 
schools. Their quarrel, again, with the more formal churches 
is not doctrinal, except as an after-thought ; if these ceased 
to be established, as they soon may, the ground of dissent 
would be cut from under their feet. Rome, again, seems 
the only true home, the only true expression, of all orthodox 
dogma. j : 

And it seems to us that Dr. Hamilton deserves the sincere 
thanks of all men for the way in which he has put,the issue. 
He has shewn, we think, that the doctrines he lays down . 
are Catholic, and that none are Catholic if they do not 
admit them. We can judge for ourselves how great or how 
small is the gulf which separates him and his from Rome ; 
it is well that we who are free-thinkers should look steadily 
at the gulf which separates us from the so-called orthodox 
churches. To this end we must consider the Bishop’s special 
points in more of detail. 

“God has been pleased to make to us a revelation about 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” Is this so? Surely, 
even if we assume that the Bible is a direct revelation 
from God of His truth, and not rather a record of what 
men, holy beyond the average, let it be admitted, have 
thought about Him, it is yet too much to say that any 
consecutive and coherent teaching has been even therein 
revealed, However single expressions in one-place have 
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been joined to single expressions in another, metaphors 
read as a statement of facts, and Eastern poetry translated 
into Western prose,—however the Church has authorized 
the product thus obtained,—no one can seriously maintain 
that such doctrine is revealed. Concealed would be the 
truer word, and strange has been the finding. There is of 
course no difficulty in understanding the rapid development 
of the Lord’s Supper into a high eucharistic service. It 
‘grew with the growth of the opinions about Christ. When 
Jesus said to his apostles, “Do this in remembrance of 
me,” he was indeed their Master and Lord. But he was a 
man among them; their love and sympathy were called 
out by his human relations with them. And if from time 
to time there came to the souls of any of them such exalted 
belief in him as is recorded of St. Peter,—if, again, visions 
of transfiguration pointed out their Leader as one great 
beyond all that earth had seen,—the daily drudgery and 
hardships of life came round them and dulled their finer 
fancies ; and even when they believed him risen from the 
dead, they could attain to no higher explanation than, “ Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ So, 
no doubt because their companionship had been so human, 
when they met to eat again after the Paschal Supper, and 
the Master's place was vacant, he was felt to be among them 
only by the spiritual enchantment of loving memories. 
Soon, however, it was rumoured that a vision of angels 
had appeared, which said that he was alive ; now one, now 
another, was reported to have seen him ; and to some he had 
made himself known in breaking bread once more. If 
before his death there had been moments in which gleams 
and intimations had come of Jesus’ more intimate com- 
munion with God, if parts of his life had seemed mysteri- 
ous, superhuman,—now all was apart from all experience ; 
he was and he was not like other men, he was and he was 
not what he had been. So gradually, yet rapidly, their 
human friend was transformed into a grand and divine 
person,—a friend still, yet one not to be thought of so 
familiarly as before,—less to be remembered as the Gali- 
lean Jesus, than as the crowned Christ of God, till the 
earthly dropped away from the divine, and St. Paul could 
say to the Corinthians, “Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” 
2F2 
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With this change in the view of Christ seems also to have 
changed the notion of that breaking of bread from a simple 
memorial to a means of mysterious though real communion. 
Then, as the Gospels were written and took their place in 
the Christian system, men reading what the evangelists re- 
corded as the very words of Jesus, or at least what they 
conceived to be his meaning translated into their own 
words, those sayings of eating the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drinking his blood, of drink that he would give, that 
none who drank it should thirst any more, came to be un- 
derstood in the light of this later conception of the Supper 
of the Lord. As it acted on the interpretation of the text, 
so the text reacted on men’s thoughts of the rite. If the 
bread was his flesh and the wine his blood, then as his 
body which was broken and his blood which was shed on 
the Cross were indeed himself, the eucharistic bread and 
wine were also himself, and the offering of them might be- 
considered as the renewal and extension of the great sacri- 
fice which was made on Calvary, and of it, as well as of 
that sacrifice, all the sacrifices in the old law, all that had 
been said of food and fasting, were hints and shadows. So 
‘completely did men come to identify the consecrated bread 
and wine with the bodily presence and person of Jesus, 
that those who meant no imposture saw visions and dreamed 
dreams how in the consecration there appeared before their 
own eyes the shape of a man or a child in place of the 
sacred bread. The faith which made such imaginings pos- 
sible was the faith of all Christendom, and though the 
High-church party in England and the more educated Roman 
Catholics would stop short of such gross materialism as . 
this, it was the outgrowth of the same traditional system as 
that which furnishes their own belief. It is just as much 
and just as little revealed by God as is anything whatever 
about the Eucharist which is inconsistent with hard com- 
mon sense. It was to such a touchstone that the Reforma- 
tion began to bring all “mysteries.” Zwingli, that most 
advanced and consistent Reformer, held that the bread and 
wine were only signs and symbols of the absent body and 
blood of Christ, so that the rite was only a pious ceremony 
to bring it to the remembrance of the faithful. And this, 
as it seems to us, is the original view of those who first, 
according to his will, celebrated “the dear remembrance of 
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their dying Lord.” The growth of the legends about it is 
quite plain, and common sense we take to be a truer 
“revelation” from God than the forced interpretations of un- 
_ eritical ages. We are or we are not bound by the traditions 
of the past. If we are, we get far more out of Scripture 
than the Bishop would admit; if not, we get far less; and 
it has to be proved that we are bound to accept all Scrip- 
ture. Out of the notion of an Eucharistic sacrifice there 
grew of necessity that of a sacrificing priest, such as had 
been recognized by the Jewish law. This Christian priest- 
hood is regarded by those who believe in it as begun by Jesus, 
conferred on the apostles, transmitted by some spiritual 
virus or electricity to bishops and priests, and so handed 
down in episcopal churches even to this day. No man feels 
the high honour of belonging to such an order more than does 
the Bishop of Salsbury. He was proud ona former occasion 
to know that the blood of the apostles was in his veins, 
with a queer cenfusion between natural and spiritual gene- 
ration ; and there is a something almost comic in the en- 
thusiasm he feels at having supplanted the priests of the 
Law. “The destruction of the city and the temple testified 
that the Christian Priesthood was substituted for the Jewish. 
Nor will you doubt, my rey. brethren, that it was soon 
admitted that such a substitution had taken place, when I 
recall to your minds” (we wonder how many had ever heard 
it before) “that Eusebius” (A.D. 267—340) “reports, on the - 
authority of Polycrates, that John, the beloved disciple, 
assumed as Bishop of Ephesus the mitre plate which distin- 
guished the Aaronic Priesthood, and that Epiphanius” (A.D. 
332—403) “tells us that James, Bishop of Jerusalem, did 
the same.” There was at least plenty of time for the growth 
ef a story of singularly little importance. 

Tt is often said that the notion of sacrifice is at the root 
of all religions ; that even those of the heathen were and 
‘are a forefeeling after a great truth, the perfect sacrifice 
which has made all others needless being that of Jesus 
Christ. If sacrifice were indeed in any old religion the real 
expression of a wish to yield the best to God which the wor- 
shiper has to bring, to shed out to him the lavish fulness 
of treasure and love and life, then we might admit that all 
had a common basis with that which is at the root of the 
Theism established by Jesus. But, in fact, sacrifice, as too 
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often understood in religion, does not spring from love, but 
from fear, is the substitution of the innocent for the guilty 
to beg off the vengeance of an angry God. And so the 
death of Jesus is represented by theologians as a transac- 
tion in which God, an angry King, is appeased by the 
shedding of blood, which being infinitely holy cancels an 
infinite amount of guilt, and refrains from punishing those 
who really deserve it. Now for such as take this view, the 
Christian priesthood may well be a continuation or substi- 
tution for the Jewish ; but if to believe in such sacrifice is 
the only way to be Christians, then are we none. The 
whole notion of vicarious sacrifice, whether of bulls and 
goats or of a Son of God, seems to us utterly subversive of 
all morality and justice. It is only in the infancy of a 
religion that there are priests, sacrifices, or anything super- 
natural, anything mysterious, except that great mystery of 
our own being and the being of God, which no playing 
at the transmission of spiritual graces through material 
channels can ever aid us to solve. The Christian minister 
has, in our view, no powers which do not belong to all men. 
We cannot receive that interdependence of the so-called 
orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Sacramental system, and the Priesthood, without assuming 
our Father to be a tyrant, “His will and Christ’s to be with 
regard to us at strife, or, if not at strife, engaged in an 
elaborate fiction which revolts alike our reason and our 
sense. 

It would be fair, however, that those whose priesthood 
we deny should demand from us our explanation of such 
words as we can scarce cleave to Christianity without accept- 
ing, “the sacrifice of the death of Christ,” and the like. 
We imagine such explanation is to be found in the use of 
the word representation instead of substitution, and in the 
words of the fourth Gospel, which speaks of the death of 
Jesus as gathering together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad. How was there an atonement, or a 
making at one, wrought by the death of Jesus? First, 
between man and man. Selfishness can never be a bond of © 
humanity. And there is a selfishness in thinking that any 
stands between us and evil which should be rightly ours. 
This selfishness has led men to narrow in practice the 
universality which in idea attaches to the redemption of 
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the world, and to speak and act as though indeed Christ 
had died only for this or that particular church or sect. 
A common interest is rarely, if ever, a lasting bond, while 
a common sympathy is so always. And thus it is that so 
many noble souls, who love their fellow-men, would live 
for them, suffer for them, die for them, find a representation 
of their own desires in the facts of the life of Jesus, who 
died because he fought against evil in all its forms, moral, 
social, political. In him Christians may believe are gathered 
up and represented all patriotism, sympathy and love, and 
_ may be drawn to him as their head. And next, between 
man and God. We conceive of God as holy and pure, and 
then comes the thought of our own unworthiness, our own 
untruthfulness to our higher natures, desires and intentions, 
to put us at an infinite distance from him. The life and 
death of Jesus may be to us an answer, one only perhaps 
among many. Here was one like us, of our own flesh and 
blood, whose life was in harmony with God’s life, his will 
with his Father’s will. In him we may see what we are in 
intention, and may strive really to be. In him men are 
drawn together in one, man is at one with God. With 
such a view of Christ and the Atonement, we may without 
hesitation, we must even deliberately, reject all notion of 
sacrificing priests, supernatural powers, whatever other and 
further rejections of Catholicity, of much which has often 
been considered inseparable from Christianity, these rejec- 
tions may carry with them. 

One other claim of the Catholic priest remains to be con- 
sidered, as strongly insisted on in this Charge—the power 
of Absolution. Now our difference with those who make 
this special claim for one special set of men is quite other 
than in the cases we have already considered. We deny 
that God has revealed any system of doctrine to men about 
the Eucharist ; we deny that Christ’s words, “This 1s my 
body, this is my blood,” were more than metaphor, as when 
he said, “I am the door,” “I am the vine.” We assert that 
the notion of a propitiatory sacrifice and a sacrificing priest- 
hood was no part of true religion ; that it was a part of the 
Jewish religion and the older faiths only because they were 
imperfect ; and that to mairitain a literal priesthood in 
Christianity is to take a false and degrading view of God - 
and man. But, supposing the words of Jesus to his dis- 
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ciples to be rightly reported—and we have no wish to ques- 
tion the fact—* Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are tetained”—there is no ambi- 
guity whatever ; the only questions will be in what character 
Jesus himself claimed to forgive sins, how far all men have 
the power of forgiving. At the risk of sermonizing, we 
must beg our readers to follow us in the consideration of 
this matter. There can be no doubt that Jesus repeatedly 
declared that he forgave the sms of people who came to 
him in love and repentance. To the woman taken in adul- 
tery (we do not forget the doubtful character of the passage) 
he said, “ Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no more.” 
Of the Magdalen, “Her sins which are many are forgiven, 
for she loved much.” To the sick man at Capernaum, “Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.’ And his deeds declared that 
his whole life was one long work of binding broken hearts 
in the spirit of that passage in Isaiah which he took to 
himself. The Jews were offended at this, for they were a 
hard and cruel people, and their law was a hard law. Filled 
with its spirit, they could not understand that the offender 
could or ought to go free; and they made an excuse for 
their hardness in the words, “ Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?’ And the assertion implied in the question is true 
if it mean that God alone can know the reality of repent- 
ance and love; that He, as He is aware of the temptations 
to, so also the aggravations of each evil; but most untrue 
if it is to exclude from men all forgiveness and judgment 
according to the best of their power—all imitation of what 
will be, as they believe, God’s dealings hereafter. To this 
question Jesus replied, “The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” The forgiveness of man was, as 
seemed to him, the sign and seal of the eternal forgiveness 
of God. If this be so, the minister pronounces absolution 
in the name of the congregation he represents, while he 
declares that God forgives sins. And that such assertion, 
by whomsoever made, should be recognized in worship and 
by every congregation, is, we take it, a most salutary pro- 
vision. Man needs not only forgiveness, but the assurance 
and certainty of forgiveness.” No doubt there are some who 
have never felt the care and burthen of sin; even if con- 
scious of their evils and desirous to amend them, are of a 
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robuster fibre than to be deeply afflicted ; who feel what 
we take to have been Luther's temper when he said, “ Pecca 
fortiter.” But there are others to whom there come times 
when all the disobediences, all the tempers, all the unclean- 
nesses and riots of life, rise up before them; to whom at 
the same moment it seems that God gives them some 
glimpse of His own blessed purity. Such a man perhaps 
determines that, God helping him, he will for the future 
live a more godly and manly life. But for the past? And 
if he can trust the past is blotted out by present repentance, 
what of all those daily misbehaviours which he knows will 
come, strive he never so hard in the future? It will by no 
means always avail to send such an one to the Bible. It 
will seem that his case was not considered there ; he craves 
an intelligible sign. We are describing no fancied state, 
but a very real one, which has led men to wild and strange 
penances, to long years of self-torture and misery, to human 
systems which seem to afford relief, to death and certainty 
rather than longer life and suspense. It is in such states 
as this that the rehef of confession and absolution is recog- 
nized. If a man tells out the secret plague of his heart to 
a priest because he is, or is believed to be, a priest, it is 
because he has not grasped the truth that God has forgiven 
him. But the priest's only power lies in the fact that he 
is the delegate of the congregation, that he is a fellow-man. 
He dares not turn from the poor soul who asks his help. 
He forgives in the name of his brother men, and therefore 
in the name of that God whose nature can only be revealed, 
so far as it is revealed at all, through man. This is the 
side which is best in Roman Confession, is the true reason 
of all such comfort as is found in the act and public decla- 
ration of absolution; even occasional private declaration 
may be found advisable in all churches in which one class 
is retained, set apart for the ministry. In all this there 
is nothing supernatural, nothing of charm or incantation ; 
simply a declaration of a solemn and eternal fact. 

But we must not forget the other half of the words, . 
“Whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” If for- _ 
giveness helps a man to rise on stepping-stones of his dead 
self to higher things, so the want of forgiveness may crush 
him. How many have been rendered harder and fiercer 
than before by punishment and pain, and perhaps of neces- 
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sity. It may be that in this world the sins of the few 
must needs be retained for the sake of the many. Nor 
does that exclude the notion of God’s forgiveness after pro- 
bation in the ages which shall come. But the words may 
be considered a warning rather than a command, the warn- 
ing not to retain and deepen our brother’s sin by our own 
want of love. 

Thus, then, while admitting that the whole Sacramental 
and Catholic system, its daily miracles, its supernatural 
claims, is attractive, consistent, alluring, we for ourselves 
reject the whole, though this places us in a sadly isolated 
position, and severs us from the faith and love of many we 
so reverence and respect. The ministry, of which the Bishop 
of Salisbury makes so much, becomes a merely human ~ 
arrangement, which may even cease to be in the years of 
coming change, for all who do not hold the whole Catholic 
faith. 

But it is because ministerial claims are made so strongly 
by those who would repudiate a priesthood, because priest- 
craft and slavery of conscience, a demand on obedience, 
and a superstition that ministers are more sacred than other 
men, are to be found in far other than episcopal commu- 
nions, that we have taken the Salisbury Charge as an occa- 
sion for expressing our own more lay religion—our own 
belief that the Reformation was a revolt against all dogma, 
not a mere change of an infallible Bible for an infallible 
Church, a multitude of opinionated Bishops for a supreme 
Pontiff. And having thus expressed our convictions, we 
need not go into the rest of the Charge. Believing, as has 
been well shewn in these pages, that Ritual is but the ex- 
pression of dogma, we cannot but see in this Charge the 
strongest encouragement to Ritual, though but faint praise 
is given in word. Trusting that so long as any religion is 
recognized as the dominant one in the nation, the State 
will keep over it a strong firm hand, we are not afraid of 
that Erastianism which is the Bishop’s bugbear; our fear 
of the future is far more that men should forget, than that 
they should grasp too firmly, that God and man are indeed 
one ; but we should probably not explain “the Incarnation” 
in the same way as is done by Dr. Hamilton. 

So far, however, as our words may have weight with any 
one who may read them, we would urge them to look the 
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fact in the face that the coming struggle in spiritual matters 
is not, as we think, between Romanism and Anglicanism, 
nor between Anglicanism and Dissent, nor between Trini- 
tarianism and Unitarianism, but between two wholly differ- 
ent modes of regarding God and man—the belief in miracle 
and interference—the belief in order and law. The one lands 
us logically in the Catholic system, the other will lead us— 
we know not where! Perhaps only the end will shew whether 
the Catholic or the Sceptic has done rightly, wisely, bravely, 
in following out his own theories ; at least let us know what 
_we are doing, and choose our parts accordingly. Beyond 
this it is not our place or our inclination to warn or advise ; 
we may have our own opinion on the slavery of the intel- 
lect which the Catholic theory imposes on ordinary, though 
not on all minds; our own views on the loss or gain to a 
nation which accepts them, and the retardation of the pro- 
gress of society consequent on their acceptance. But a 
man’s religion is, after all, his own business; and if any 
desires to be Catholic or Orthodox, in the ordinary use of 
the terms, in God’s name let him be so, but weigh well at 
the same time all that this implies. 

Nor, again, would we wish those within the churches 
who may seem led to freer views to leave them, or abandon . 
the old formularies so long as in any sense they can hold 
tothem. If truer views of the nature and life of God unfold 
themselves, and those also change which they have held of 
the nature and work of Christ, they may often be thankful 
for the old formularies still, deeming them the words of 
those who, being high-priests, have prophesied, used words 
which seemed to bear an insufficient or false meaning, but 
which yet are able to contain fresh and fresh infusions of 
God's truth. And across the divisions of Christendom and 
the world we shall do our poor little parts towards making 
God and man more in harmony, working to gather together 
in one the scattered family of the Father which is in heaven ; 
to which great federation, seen dimly through the mist of 
ages, the Churches and the Catholic Church can only com- 
pare as compares with the substance the shadow of a shade. 


A CLERGYMAN OF THE DIOCESE OF 
SALISBURY. 
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VIII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses preached in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg. By the 
Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: Triibner. 1866. 


The chief value of these Sermons lies in the absolute 
fearlessness with which the Bishop of Natal exposes the 
inadequacy or falsehood of the popular or traditional theo- 
logy of England and of Christendom, wherever he has reason 
for thinking it to be false or inadequate. If for a moment 
we grant that he thus speaks from a sense of duty, he may 
well use the words attributed to St. Paul, and witha con- 
science void of offence say, “I have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God.” The ideas of endless 
torment in a fiery hell—of the perfect truthfulness of Serip- 
ture, whether in its historical statements or in its moral 
and spiritual teaching—of a visible or personal Tempter— 
of a visible advent of Jesus from the clouds which course 
round the earth, to judge men with bodies compounded of 
material particles scattered to the winds through many a 
long millennium—of a sacrifice of blood as necessary to 
reconcile God to the world or man to God—and, finally, of 
a “great aboriginal catastrophe,” from the effects of which 
a small minority are rescued by the great scheme of salva- 
tion—are each and all disinissed to the limbo of mischiey- 
ous and dismal fallacies. They are each of them either 
the result of a misapprehension of words, and thus belong 
to the regions of mythology ; or they are inferences drawn 
from the ancient practices of heathenism, and in this case 
they are the gropings of men in a state of barbarous igno- 
rance towards a purer light and a higher knowledge. 

But with these negations there breathes throughout these 
Sermons a fervent and unshaken trust in the goodness of 
that God who is merciful because He rewards every man 
according to his works. If we say that the Bishop in every 
discourse sets before his hearers the pure Christian gospel, 
we may be accused of wilful ambiguity and equivocation, 
or of using a cant phrase ; and therefore we will only say 
that of love to God and of love for man in God—of the 
indispensable need of discipline and chastisement until the 
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dross has been purged away and only the pure ore is left— 
of penitence and forgiveness—of the long-suffering of our 
Father—and of the stern, unswerving righteousness which 
will by no means clear the guilty—the Bishop of Natal 
speaks in a way whichis filled with the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and of all the teaching attributed to Jesus 
in all the Gospels, except perhaps. in some portions of the 
fourth. 
» Doubtless there are references to the special circumstances 
under which these Sermons were preached. Thus, “if we 
.feed by faith on the living word of God—if the ‘spirit of 
Christ dwells in our hearts—then, as Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
says, we do every day communicate; and no earthly cir- 
cumstances, no earthly power can deprive us of this.” And 
then, having adverted to the degradation and excommuni- 
cation of Ridley, he adds— 


“When all this was done, who doubts for a moment that in 
that prison cell, at that fiery stake, though blasphemously cut 
off from the Church of God and given over to the devil, that 
holy martyr communicated daily in spirit with the Church of 
the Living God, with the spirits of the just made perfect, with 
the spirits of the faithful and true-hearted in every age, that he 
was fed daily with the living bread and the living water, eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man, and receiving 
abundantly according to his need supphes of Eternal Life from 
his faithful and compassionate Creator, his Master and Lord God, 
whose known truth, he said, he would never deny.” 


Much will of course be said of the perplexity and wretch- 
edness which these Sermons may cause both in English 
colonies and in this country. The less, perhaps, that is said 
on this subject the better. It is not easy always to know 
who the weak brethren are for whom we must provide 
milk only; and the character is most commonly claimed 
by those who only use it to cover a particularly deliberate, 
narrow-minded and intolerant bigotry. Yet, here and there, 
although the cases are not nearly so frequent as we may 
fancy, there may be deep and genuine distress in a mind 
which has placed its whole trust in the popular theology, 
and then finds that the fabric of that theology rests on in- 
secure foundations. These may be left in the hands of a 
merciful Father ; and we may safely say that if their hearts 
are quickened by a real love of God and by a hearty desire 
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to know His truth for its own sake aud in the form in 
which it may present itself, without reference to previous 
convictions and associations, the distress and anxiety will 
not last very long. But no one probably supposes in seri- 
ousness that deep convictions are on this account to be sup- 
pressed by those who feel that for lack of them the spiritual 
life of a nation is stagnating, and the dark dominion of 
superstition and fallacy gaining strength daily. The words 
of one who believes, ike the Bishop of Natal, that he has 
a message from God for his fellow-men, must tend to reveal 
the thoughts of many hearts; and a strange revelation in 
some instances it must be admitted to be. 

On one commentary, evoked by the volume before us, we 
cannot refrain from saying a few words, partly because it 
shews how repulsive and revolting many of the concep- 
tions of the traditional theology are, even when presented in 
a subtly modified form ; and still more because we are sure 
that the writer is profoundly unconscious of the gross and 
unworthy inferences involved in his assertions. In a dis- 
course on Perfection attained through Sufferings, the Bishop 
had quoted some of the beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and he asks— 


“ Are these words true merely because they are written in the 
Bible, or merely because they were spoken by the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself? Are they not felt at once by us to be essentially, 
eternally true? Would they not be just as certainly true, where- 
soever they were written, by whomsoever they were spoken ? 
Do we not know that they are among those words which shall 
never pass away?.... Are not such words as these among those 
which, by the unanimous verdict of the human mind, in its best 
and holiest moments, we bind on earth and they shall be bound 
in heaven ?” 


With this passage the critic in the Spectator (January 19, 
1867) expresses himself dissatisfied. 

“This is true,” he says, “but it seems to us to leave out of 
view—we do not mean to deny—the centre of the Christian 
revelation, and even that element in it which has chiefly fitted it 
to impress the human conscience and human reason—the record, 
namely, of divine actions no less than of divine thoughts.” 


Here at once, before we can advance further, the point 
for determination is, whether in the spiritual world there 
can be any divine actions, except in the form of opera- 
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tions of the Divine Spirit on the spirit of man: but the 
words which follow leave us in doubt whether the critic is 
. referring to any spiritual acts as such. 


“The entrance of the Son of God into human history is unfor- 
tunately, if true at all, a fact of history ; and yet, though a his- 
torical fact, a fact more calculated (as all actions, as distinguished 
from facts and sayings, are) to impress the human reason and 
conscience than all the divine sayings of our Lord put together 
without this act.” 


We can but ask the meaning of these words. Let us sup- 
_ pose for a moment that every statement bearing on the divine 
character of Jesus had dropped out of the gospel narratives, 
and that nothing was left but his discourses and parables, 
with the accounts of some of his works of love and mercy. 
Are we to infer that in this case these words would have 
produced an inappreciable effect as compared with that 
which they produce now? We may safely deny the pro- 
position, if only because we have not, and cannot possibly 
have, any means for proving it. But, again, is the critic 
speaking only of his character, or of his mode of assuming 
it in an incarnation of which the circumstances were as 
described in the third Gospel? If the former, then indu- 
bitably it les beyond the domain of history, for history 
eannot conceivably throw any light upon it; if the latter, 
surely the historical trustworthiness of the story must first 
be established. But if the account is self-contradictory, and 
if it be impossible to reconcile it either with the later gospel 
history or with the narrative of the first and the fourth Gos- 
pel, then we are at once thrown back on a spiritual fact, for 
which it is ludicrous to expect any historical corroboration. 

This, however, is but a small matter compared with the 
- reason assigned for the greater influence exercised by these 
so-called divine acts. 

“Just as we say of men, that their words are beautiful and 
true, but what we want to know, before we can thoroughly 
believe in them, is their actions; so in all reverence men must 
say, and whether they say or not, will think of God.” 


We deny this with the most solemn earnestness. Such 
thoughts cannot be uttered with reverence, and we do not 
believe that men would ever think them, would ever have 
thought them, but for theories which have been broached 
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only within the last sixteen hundred years. They who usé 
such words may be, and we are sure that they are, utterly 
unconscious of the nature of their language ; but in itself 
the language, we must say it, cannot be too severely con- 
demned. For it is practically to address God thus, or rather ~ 
to imagine the Christians of the second or third century as 
so addressing Him, and leaving to us the wretched inherit- 
ance of their words: 

“Tt is very true that a long line of prophets and teachers have 
put before us many exalted precepts and a very pure morality, 
and have told us that what they said to us were Thy words ; and 
if Thou art holy and just and merciful, as they tell us, then Thou 
art deserving of our love. But how are we to know this? Men 
who have spoken to us very admirably, and have edified us 
greatly by their teachings, have often done us wrong, and we 
have found that their deeds were evil ; how are we to know that 
it may not be thus with Thee? Do some act and shew us some 
deed which may convince us that Thou art the God which these 
prophets represent Thee to be.” 


We stand aghast at words which degrade God to a level 
lower than that of the Homeric Zeus ; and we have scarcely 
the spirit to ask what acts God can do to shew His nature, 
beyond and apart from the direct action of His spirit on 
the spirit of man? But-it seems that the writer in the 
Spectator is prepared with an answer. He has no seruple 
in repeating his fearful insinuation, and saying— 

“If we had to inspire another, we might tell him nothing but 
what was pure and noble, and yet not be willing to do it our- 
selves. What we want to know is, what is God in Himself? 
Will He suffer, if it is necessary, to extirpate sin? Will He 
sacrifice Himself for us, as He wills that we should do for Him ? 
If not, His life and character are not sharply enough defined to 
give regeneration to human society.” 


Does the writer really look for a living union from pro- 
positions which others with their whole hearts abhor or 
else put aside as absolute nonsense? How can the impas- 
sible Being suffer? How can the God who knows no change 
sacrifice Himself? If the critic professes to adopt the theo- 
logy of the Church of England, there is no room for these 
fancies which, if taken into account at all, are by it stigma- 
tized as heresies, With these things, however, we are not con- 
cerned ; but it touches us as men when we hear any telling 
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God that unless His actions and policy are of a certain 
kind, they can have nothing to do with Him, and that the ° 
regeneration of human society can come only from some 
more sharply defined character. 

This is not Christianity ; and for any aid which these 
Sermons may give towards crushing this spurious outgrowth 
we shall owe a debt of gratitude to the Bishop of Natal. 
The time, we trust, may come when the critic in the Spec- 
tator will feel that we have been justified in using words 
which may seem unduly harsh. For the present we can 
_ only repeat our conviction that when he wrote he was pro- 
foundly unconscious of the impression which his language 
would leave on those who look at the subject from a point 
of view different from his own. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


2. The Massoreth ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita ; being an 
Exposition of the Massoretic Notes on the Hebrew Bible ; 
or the ancient critical Apparatus of the. Old Testament in 
Hebrew, with an English Translation, and critical and 

_ explanatory Notes. By Christian D. Ginsburg. London: 
Longmans. 1867. 


We give this title in full, as best expressing the exact 
nature and scope of this curious and learned book. It may 
be necessary to state that the Massorah (or Massoreth) is 
precisely “the ancient critical apparatus of the Old Testa-. 
ment,” which in printed editions of the Hebrew Bible is 
found disposed (generally in small type) round the margin 
or at the foot of the page. Its chief function is to suggest 
emendations of the text, rendered necessary (in the opinion 
of its authors) by some difficulty in the received text ; but 
it also calls attention to peculiarities of spelling which were 
in danger of being overlooked by copyists; and mentions 
various readings, and various pronunciations of the same 
word, and in other ways regulates and establishes the mode 
of reading and of writing the Scriptures. The majority of 
Christian Hebraists see these curious notes, which are 
written with excessive brevity, in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
and with abbreviations only comparable to those in the 
Latinity of medical prescriptions ; but find in these three 
facts reason sufficient to deter them from paying much heed 
to them. The now prevalent opinion of the recent origin 
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of all the accessories to the sacred text—vowel-points and 
accents as well as Massoretic notes—furnishes a ready 
excuse for not studying them more deeply. The apparent 
_ triviality of many of their suggestions and emendations, 
and the fact that others are evidently prompted by doc- 
trinal preconceptions which may be vital to Jews, but are 
indifferent to Christians ;* and, above all, their unwillingness 
to recognize varieties of language or dialect in the various 
books of the Old Testament, which leads them to emend 
the text where modern criticism would unhesitatingly retain 
the forms they condemn+—these and other causes combine 
to support the notion that the Massorah is not worth study- 
ing. Yet, however much truth may be admitted to lie in 
these assertions, they are manifestly inadequate to support 
the conclusion. If help for the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures is found in the various ancient versions, whose date 
and origin are obscure, and which were often produced by 
persons very inadequately acquainted with the original 
tongue, and betray at times the grossest errors, surely the 
reading of the Jews themselves, transmitted through this 
accurate and delicate apparatus from very early times with 
the wonderful fidelity and amazing labour which is their 
main literary characteristic, ought not to be disregarded 
because their claim for thé infallibility of their art cannot 
be sustained. Whoever will do justice to Dr. Ginsburg’s 
book will, I am confident, think more highly of the sense 
and judgment of the Jewish scholars (of their vast and 
minute erudition, it may be presumed, no doubt exists) than 
he did before. 

The biography of Elias Levita prefixed by Dr. Ginsburg 


* An instance of this is found in the punctuation of the passage INDI) 
mab bel Y2D, ‘and see the face of God,” Ps. xlii. 3 (2) ; the first word they 
point f TSIN), so as to elicit the sense, ‘‘and appear before God,” plainly to 


avoid the unorthodox idea of seeing the Invisible. The same is found in all 
similar passages ; yet that the idea was not always so shocking is proved by its 
being used without offence by Jesus, who distinctly said that the pure in heart 
«shall see God,” Matt. v. 8. 


+ The most striking instance of this is perhaps the constant correction of 
the pronoun SVT in the Pentateuch, whenever it refers to a feminine pronoun, 
into SVT. If a modern English grammarian were to insist that wherever ‘‘his” 


in our Authorized Version refers to a thing, it isa mere misprint for ‘‘its” 
(e.g. Exod, xxx, 18, 27, 28, xxxi, 8; 9, &c.), the case would be perfectly 
parallel, 
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to Levita’s treatise, and which with characteristic modesty 
he does not even name in the title, although its compilation 
shews an amount of research and investigation of rare and 
curious books more akin to that of the Buxtorfs, Waltons 
or Levita himself, than to the easier studies of the men of 
our day, is very interesting, and not to Hebraists only, but 
to any one who cares to see a picture of the age of the 
Reformation from a point of view which will be quite new 
to most readers—that of the Jews. No more striking con- 
trast is presented in history than that between the fearful 
- persecutions and ignominy, involving utter insecurity of all 
that civilized nations hold most sacred and inviolable— 
person, family, property and life, constantly inflicted upon 
this quiet and inoffensive people by nations in the van 
of civilization, like Spain and Portugal, and the honours 
accorded, almost in the same breath, to the learned among 
them, and the intellectual power actually wielded by them, 
of which the restoration of literature (which means the 
reuniting, on a sound foundation, of the ancient, Hebrew 
as well as Greek and Latin, world with the modern), and 
the religious reformation itself, are in great part the product. 
As to the persecutions—in Levita’s time all the Jews 
“were expelled from Mayence and the Rheingau by Adolph 
of Nassau, 1470; “Bishop Hinderbach had the whole 
Jewish community at Trent burned (1475), in consequence 
of a base calumny that they had killed for their Passover 
a Christian boy named Simon; and so on throughout 
Germany. In Spain “the whole Jewish population, about 
300,000 in number, were expelled” (1492) ; and in Portugal 
(1496) King Emanuel issued the edict, “that all the Jews 
and Moors of his dominions should submit to Christian 
baptism, or quit the country by October next on pain of 
death.” That in those days a Jew seldom spent all his life 
‘in one place, or one country, is not surprising. Levita was 
a German, but spent most of his life in Italy, at Padua, 
where he gained his great reputation as one of the greatest 
Hebrew scholars, mainly by teaching Christians; then at 
Rome, under the wing and in the house of the learned and 
enlightened Cardinal Egidio di Viterbo; and finally at 
Venice, where he died. But his life in Italy shews. the 
troubles of the time from another quarter. When the army 
of the league of Cambray took and sacked Padua in 1509, 
“Levita lost everything he possessed, and in a most destitute 
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condition had to leave the place!” His exit from Rome 
is even more distressing: “After labouring nine years on a 
Concordance to the Massorah, and making considerable 
progress in the Aramaic Grammar, he was again driven 
from his peaceful studies at Rome by the Imperialists under 
Charles V., when the greater part of his MSS. and property 
were destroyed.” It will scarcely be credited that at Venice 
he actually recommenced and carried to a conclusion the 
“stupendous Massoretic Concordance,” the MSS. of which 
had been lost at Rome; but he was doomed to another 
disappointment, in not being able to get it printed. 

These few biographical details have so beguiled me that 
T can only speak in the fewest words of Levita’s book. Much 
will doubtless be found trivial and unimportant to modern 
scholars. The curious conceits in vogue among the Jews 
in the form and arrangement of their books (as when the 
book is divided into three divisions, called, in reference to 
the story in Exodus, the First Tables, Second Tables, and 
Broken Tables, and containing Ten chapters, in reference 
to the Ten Commandments) may disgust some students— 
unfairly, because these are only externals, which at least 
can do no harm. But the sensible and independent judg- 
ment cannot fail to be observed and admired. On one 
important point I would gladly have spoken at length—on 
Levita’s discussion, in his third introduction, on the origin 
and antiquity of the vowel-points.. He was the first to pro- 
nounce the momentous decision, backed by such arguments 
as only a learned Jew was capable of producing, that they 
dated from no higher age than about 500 A.D. This was the 
beginning of the furious controversy on that subject, which 
soon entered the Christian world, and divided Protestants 
and Catholics, and one section of Protestants from another. 

In conclusion, I wish strongly to reeommend Dr. Gins- 
burg’s book as an admirable introduction to the reading of 
Rabbinical Hebrew. Being printed in Hebrew and English, 
and having a careful (almost too profuse) explanation of 
technical expressions, abbreviations, references, &¢., it is 
perfectly suited to this end; and the student who takes it 
up with this view will also have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is at the same time gaining acquaintance with one 
of the foremost books of its class, and with a scholar who in 
the Hebrew world ranks with Reuchlin, the Buxtorfs, and 
Sealiger in the Christian, RussELL MARTINEAU, 
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8. Miscellaneous. 


The minute investigation of the evidence for and against 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel which has recently 
been made in our pages, precludes us from now entering upon 
the elaborate discussion of Mr. Tayler’s valuable treatise,* 
which the weight of his reasoning and the judicial impar- 
tiality of his method would otherwise claim at our hands. 
Among many services which the learned and accomplished 
author has rendered to theological science, none is greater 
- than this attempt to set plainly before the English public 
facts and reasonings which have long been suffered to have 
their due weight in countries where inquiry into the bases 
of religious belief is less hampered by traditional prejudice. 
Nor could the attempt have been made under more favour- 
able circumstances. Not only are religious inquirers be- 
ginning to awake to a full perception of the differences 
between the Synoptic and the Fourth Gospels, and of the 
hardly soluble problems involved in those differences, but 
Mr. Tayler’s book is written with competent learning, re- 
inarkable freedom from prejudice, and a spirit of deep reli- 
gious reverence. However widely the critic may dissent 
from his conclusions, it is impossible not to admire the 
spirit of the investigation which conducts to them. Had 
the book no other value, it would possess a permanent worth 
as a proof that prejudice and acrimony are not inseparable 
from a theological argument; and that an inquiry into a 
difficult point of biblical criticism may be conducted by the 
same methods and with the same freedom from preposses- 
sion as the investigation of any problem of natural science. 

In order that our readers—many of whom will no doubt 
become acquainted with the book itself—may see the light 
in which the question of the fourth Gospel presents itself 
to Mr. Tayler’s mind, we subjoin an outline of bis argument. 
His first section is devoted to a “statement of the question,” 
in which he briefly draws out the differences between the 
first three and the fourth Gospels, and shews how hard it 
is to reconcile their conflicting statements as to the facts of 
Christ’s life and ministry, or to blend their varying repre- 


* An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, especially in 
its Relation to the Three First. ByJ. J. Tayler, B.A., Principal of Manchester 
New College, London. London: Williams and Norgate, 1867, 
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sentations of his character into one harmonious whole. 
Next, he asks, is it possible that the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse—two books of the New Testament traditionally 
ascribed to the apostle John—should be the production of 
the same author? Answering this question in the negative, 
he proceeds to collect all the notices of the apostle John 
preserved in the New Testament (apart, of course, from the 
Gospel which is the subject of inquiry) and in the most 
ancient traditions of the Church; and shewing that these 
agree in one, to infer that the character which they delineate 
is more in harmony with the author of the Apocalypse, so 
far as he is self-revealed, than with that of “the beloved 
disciple” who is indicated as the writer of the Gospel. The 
next step is to bring to bear upon the question, thus begin- 
ning to be narrowed, whatever external testimony, direct or 
indirect, can still be gathered up; and in his fifth section, 
Mr. Tayler enumerates the witnesses to the ancient belief 
of the Church in the Johannine authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse. He shews that, so far as we can judge from our 
present means of knowledge, it was at first universally 
accepted asthe work of the apostle; but that, as the lapse 
of time shewed the delusiveness of the expectation that the 
end of the world and the final judgment were close at hand, 
men began to doubt whether a book which was so apt to 
feed these hopes could possibly be of authorship so august. 
At the same time, these doubts, in the absence of any gene- 
ral diffusion of the critical spirit, passed away without prac- 
tical result ; and the canon of Scripture, as finally settled, 
included Gospel and Apocalypse side by side. On the other 
hand, all scholars must admit that, from whatever cause it 
may arise, the external evidence for the authenticity of the 
Fourth, is not as full and precise as for that of the Synoptical 
Gospels. Of this evidence Mr. Tayler gives a very careful 
analysis, especially examining Baron Bunsen’s laboured 
attempt to extract testimony from the quotations from Ba- 
silides, contained in the “ Refutation of Heresies” aseribed to 
Ilippolytus. His conclusion is thus expressed : 

“Tt must strike every one, I think, who compares the testi- 
monies to the Apocalypse, as the work of the apostle John, with 
those that have been produced for the same object on behalf of 
the Fourth Gospel,—that while the former are distinct and ex- 
press as early as the middle or even the first half of the second 
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century, none appear for the Gospel that can: be adduced with 
any certainty till Theophilus of Antioch, 178 A.D.; and that by 
a curious exchange of position, the Fourth Gospel should then 
first obtain the full and undoubting suffrage of the Catholic 
Church as the production of an apostle, when the Apocalypse is 
beginning to fall in reputation, and doubts are already insinuated 
against its authenticity—that is to say, in the early part of the 
third century.” * 


In the eighth section, Mr. Tayler, entering upon a more 
difficult part of his inquiry, proceeds to examine whatever 
internal indications of age may be found in the fourth Gospel. 
These will of course present themselves in differing lights 
to different minds. Mr. Tayler finds in the doctrine of the 
Logos proof of a dogmatic development, for which lapse of 
time would be required; in the “clear and still” air of the 
Gospel, indication of its origin at a time when “the storm 
of controversy had passed.” The final rupture between 
Christianity and Judaism has taken place; the destruction 
of Jerusalem is a thing of the past; there is no trace of 
millennial’ expectation. These things are, however, matters 
of impression ; a more definite difficulty, requiring a definite 
explanation, arises out of the relation of the apostle to the 
celebrated Paschal controversy. We cannot follow Mr. Tay- 
ler into his very learned and exhaustive discussion of this 
matter; the gist of which lies in the divergence of the 
apostle’s own practice as to the time of observing the Pas- 
chal feast (reported, on the authority of Polycarp, in a letter 
of Irenzeus preserved by Eusebius), from the statements of 
the Fourth Gospel. On all these grounds, therefore, Mr. 
Tayler is unable to “regard the Fourth Gospel as of apostolic 
origin in the strict historical sense ;’+ and he seems to 
incline (so far as is justifiable in the absence of direct evi- 
-dence) to the conjecture that it may be the work of that 
John the Presbyter who, like the apostle John, was inti- 
mately connected with the Ephesian Church, whose name 
appears to stand at the head of the canonical letters known 
as the Second and Third Epistles, and to whom Eusebius 
was inclined to ascribe the authorship of the Apocalypse. 

We should do Mr. Tayler grievous injustice if by this 
brief summary we conveyed the idea that his work was no 


* Pp. 83, 84. + P. 150. 
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more than a dry theological argument. That there are, 
indeed, parts of his book which necessarily make no appeal 
but to the critical reader, it is needless to say ; but nothing 
is more remarkable than the way in which he has often 
succeeded in clothing the dry bones of his subject with flesh 
and blood. Take, for instance, the following admirable pas- 
sage upon the indications of different authorship given in 
the Apocalypse and in the Gospel: 


“Tt has been urged by those who affirm the identity of author- 
ship, that the difference of style and manner and underlying tone 
of thought, which is perceptible on the most cursory reading, 
between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, is simply the 
difference between a young and an old mind—between the sen- 
suous fire and. brilliancy of a yet unsubdued imagination, and 
the serener light of a spirit mellowed by years and experience. 
This explanation seems plausible, till we look more narrowly into 
the nature and grounds of the difference between the two writers. 
For it is a difference not resolvable into any conceivable amount 
of progressive development out of a common mental root, but a 
difference so marked and so characteristic as to imply a radical 
distinctness in origin. The writer of the Apocalypse has a mind 
essentially objective. He realizes his conceptions through vision. 
He transports himself into an imaginary world, and speaks as if 
it were constantly present to his sense—introducing its ever- 
shifting scenes by ‘I saw, ‘I looked, ‘I heard, <I stood.’ | His 
colouring is warm and gorgeous, and his lights and shadows are 
broadly contrasted. His whole book is pervaded with the glow, 
and breathes the vehement, and fierce spirit, of the old Hebrew 
prophecy, paimting vividly to the mental eye, but never appealing 
directly to the spiritual perception of the soul. When we turn 
to the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves at once in another atmo- 
sphere of thought, full of deep yearnings after the unseen and 
eternal, ever soaring into a region which the imagery of things 
visible cannot reach; even in its descriptions marked by a certain 
contemplative quietness, as if it looked at things without from 
the retired depths of the soul within. It exhibits but a slight 
tinge of Hebraic objectiveness, and throughout seems striving to 
express its sense of spiritual realities in the more abstract phraseo- 
logy which the wide diffusion of Hellenic culture had rendered 
current in the world at the commencement of the Christian era. 
It has been said, indeed, that both writers are distinguished by 
a remarkable power of objective presentation. In a certain sense, 
this is true. But in how different a way is it shewn! Compare, 


for instance, the awful description of the effect of opening the 
Cd 
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sixth seal, and that ghastly procession of the horses which pre- 
cedes it, in the Apocalypse (vi. 12—17 and 1—8), where every 
word vibrates, as it were, with the throbbing pulse of an excited 
imagination, and that marvellously graphic story of the man born 
blind, or the exquisite pathos with which the raising of Lazarus 
is narrated, in the Fourth Gospel (ix. and xi.), where all is so 
clear and yet so calm and still, as if the writer had looked the 
fading traditions of the past into distinctness, as enthusiasts for 
art have been said by dint of gazing to call back into their ori- 
ginal vividness the decaying colours and crumbling outlines of 
the Last Supper of Da Vinci on the wall of the refectory at 
- Milan. We at once recognize in the authors of the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel a genius essentially distinct... .. 

“The case may be illustrated to the English reader from our 
own literature. Two of our greatest poets passed through remark- 
able mental changes. Milton’s earliest and latest poems are sepa- 
rated by the chasm of the civil wars ; and the stern Puritanism 
of the Samson Agonistes with the severity of its Hellenic form, 
is strikingly distinguished from the joyous, romantic spirit and 
the cavalier-like appreciation of everything graceful and gay, 
which pervade the Comus and the Arcades, many of his early 
sonnets, and those exquisite pendents, L’Allegro and I] Penseroso. 
Dryden underwent mutations more extraordinary still. He began 
lite as a Puritan, and passing through the intermediate stage of 
Anglicanism, ended his days in the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
The Hind and Panther, in which he justified this last change, 
breathes, as may be supposed, a very different spirit from the 
lines in which he bewailed the death of Cromwell. Yet, if we 
compare the poems written at the opposite ends of the lives of 
these great men—notwithstanding the revolution of thought and 
feeling which came over them in the interval—every mind that 
has any sense of mental characteristics, will at once perceive that 
it is dealing at bottom with the same individual genius ;—that 
it is a case of growth and development, not of original difference ; 
—and will feel it to be utterly impossible that, even had they 
passed through changes of opinion more radical still, Milton 
could ever have written the Hind and Panther or the Veni 
Creator, and Dryden, the Paradise Lost or Samson Agonistes. 
No living writer has exhibited a more remarkable change of style 
in the course of his literary career than Mr. Carlyle; yet, if we 
compare his Life of Schiller with his French Revolution or his 
History of Frederic the Great—notwithstanding the great dis- 
parity of form—every reader of ordinary discernment will recog- 
nize the same fundamental characteristics of his peculiar genius 
in his earlier and his later works. Apply this standard to the 
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two books now under consideration ; and the conclusion will be 
irresistible, that if the apostle John be the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, he cannot have written the Gospel: if he wrote the Gospel, 
he cannot be the author of the Apocalypse.” * 


In the last, which is also, in many ways, not the least 
valuable chapter of his work, Mr. Tayler treats with eloquent 
suggestiveness the “religious bearing of the question.” But 
into his proof that the Fourth Gospel by no means claims 
an apostolic authorship so decisively as is generally assumed ; 
into his repudiation of the alternative commonly sought to 
be forced upon those who take his side in this debate—that 
if the Gospel be not the production of the apostle it must 
be a wilful forgery, and therefore destitute of all religious 
value; and into his vindication of the existence of the 


Christian spirit and tradition apart from the letter of any - 


written record, we cannot follow him. We are not sure 
that the theory of the true relation between the spirit of 
theological criticism and that of simple religious trust, which 
he has here half-unconsciously developed, may not be as 
valuable, in the present condition of religious opinion, as 
any positive intellectual result which he may be held to 
have established. Taking the book as a whole, it claims a 
high place in the too brief roll of modern theological works 
which express the finer learning and the freer trusts of 
English Christianity. 

Attempts to understand Jesus Christ as a /iving Christ, and 
not as the mere incarnation of a scheme of doctrine, are be- 


coming characteristic of the literature of our age. The object: 


of Dr. Schenkel in his work on “The Character of Jesus,’ 
now translated by Dr. Furness, is to give a genuinely human 
and truly historical representation of Jesus ; and his work 
is both critical and reverent. Pursuing the strictest inqui- 
ries suggested by an accurate scholarship, Dr. Schenkel 
yet finds the conviction that Christ is the ight of the world 
impressed upon his mind, while writing his book, with a 
vividness never before known. His work is thus a remark- 
able proof that the freest criticism on the records of Chris- 


* Pp. 9—14. 

+ The Character of Jesus portrayed ; a Biblical Essay, by Dr. Daniel Schenkel, 
Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Translated from the Third German Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co, 1866. 
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tianity is not only consistent with, but productive of, a deep 
regard for the personal character, the authority and actual 
work of Jesus Christ. Dr. Schenkel applies every test 
which his learning can suggest, weighs contending theories 
with anxious care, and is faithfully determined that the 
extent of his belief shall not exceed the measure of the 
evidence ; and yet he recognizes the image of a living 
Christ stamped upon the great heart of the world—the 
living, and on this account the historical Christ, who not only 
taught in the body centuries ago in Galilee, and suffered in 
_ Jerusalem, but still lives on in all those in whom his word 
has become spirit and life, through freedom of thought and 
the truth of faith and love.* 

We cannot refrain from rendering a tribute of honour 
and respect to the spirit in which Dr. Furness’s able notes 
are written. Often questioning the conclusions of the 
text, they shew a pure and simple love of truth, without 
prejudice or passion, and may well be referred to as exam- 
ples of the way in which controversy may be conducted,- 
with an entire absence of the odwwm theologicum. 

Mr. Madge’s volume of “ Discourses on Subjects relating 
- to Christian Faith and Life,”+- is a welcome addition to the 
treasury of pulpit literature, even though the pleasure of 
receiving it may be tempered by the recollection that it 
may probably be “the last fruit from an old tree.” The vene- 
rable author was requested, in his years of well-earned 
leisure, to renew the chain along which the electric thrill 
_ of sympathy has so often passed between himself and his 
hearers, and the volume under our notice is his answer to 
the request. Its contents are in the very variety of their 
character a faithful transcript of his public teaching ; while 
even those readers who have never personally experienced 
the charm of his silvery voice and unaffected earnestness of 
mien, will discern in the half unconscious melody of the 
phrase, the natural roll of the sentence, indications of the 
genuine power of persuasion, the real rhetorical force, with 
which these sermons must have issued from the preacher’s 
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lips. For they are sermons, not essays; speech from a 
living man to living men, not closet disquisitions ; and they 
_ possess, therefore, a measure of that prophetic power which 
no mere intellectual accuracy of statement or subtlety of 
argument can exercise. We cannot.attempt to characterize 
in detail a volume the contents of which are so various, 
especially when the variety is a diversity of life and wealth; 
but, as a specimen of the author’s manner, we append a 
striking passage from the first sermon, on “Scripture appeal- 
ing to Reason and Conscience,” which gives no uncertain 
sound in regard to principles which underlie the funda- 
mental controversies of the day. 

““When the Scriptures address our consciences, when they 
speak of the law written on the heart, when they ask us to judge 
of ourselves what is right, and when God appeals to us for the 
justice of His proceedings, saying, ‘Are not my ways equal ?— 
they take for granted that we have that withim us which is capa- 
ble of forming sound moral judgments and of coming to right 
moral conclusions. So, again, when the Scriptures speak to us 
of the goodness and the loving-kindness and the merey of God, 
they do not begin with defining the sense in which they use 
these terms. They suppose that we have already a general and 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of them. They take-for granted 
the existence of these qualities among men, as arising out of the 
very constitution of their moral nature, wherever the faculties 
of that nature have been suffered in any degree to develope and 
expand themselves. What is goodness in man is the same that 
we mean by goodness in God. And so with justice, faithfulness 
and mercy. These qualities, which we ascribe to God, we have 
first gotten a knowledge of by our own feelings and experience 
as human beings. And when we refer them to the Supreme — 
Being, we mean by them precisely what we mean when we 
apply them to ourselves ; only with this ditference, that when we 
regard them as divine attributes, we divest them of every imper- 
fection, of everything that is partial, prejudiced and confined, 
and we clothe them with all imaginable purity and perfection ; 
transforming them from an earthly to a heavenly existence, by 
raising them far above all human littleness and weakness, above 
the caprice, the uncertainty, the changeableness belonging to 
man. If the Divine mercy and benignity mean not something 
like this, if they have no resemblance to kindred qualities exist- 
ing in our own bosoms, what are we to understand by them ? 
They become mere sounds, and: nothing else, words to which 
there attaches no significance, and all our conceptions of the 
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character of God are reduced to the greatest possible vagueness 
and obscurity. This is the darkened state of mind to which 
some religionists are aiming to bring us. In order to set up their 
theological dogmas, they make no difficulty of discarding the 
plainest moral convictions stamped upon the heart, of shutting 
out that light of the inner man by which alone he can be guided 
to a clear perception of moral truth. Once overrule and bid 
defiance to the clearest dictates of the understanding, once set at 
naught and despise the deepest and most universal of our moral 
sentiments, and the mind is fitted and prepared for the belief of 
any opinion, however absurd, for the reception of any sentiment, 
~ however cruel and revolting. Demand of me anything but the 
surrender of my intellectual and moral guides. They, by the 
grace of God, no man shall take from me. Ask of me humility, 
caution, care, the utmost impartiality and the most listening 
attention, and you may have them; but ask me to sacrifice to 
the letter that killeth, the testimony of that inward spirit which 
quickeneth and maketh alive, and you willaskin vain. Require 
of me to give heed to the evidence you may tender in favour of 
a proposition, however strange, however remote from my present 
views and apprehensions, and it may be my duty to attend, to 
ponder, and at length to believe. But require me to give audi- 
ence to assertions and statements in behalf of self-evident con- 
tradictions and palpable moral incongruities, and I revolt from 
the rashness of the attempt. I feel it to be an affront to the, 
nature which God has given me; I pass by and turn away. If 
you fear to exercise and trust the power which God has confer- 
red upon you for the ascertainment of truth, I fear not to exert 
them, not to make use of the light which the inspiration of the 
Almighty has kindled within me. If you fear to reject whatever 
may have the faintest appearance of divine authority, I fear, by 
the admission of unreasonable and extravagant doctrines, to tum 
men’s affections away from God, and to expose the religion 
' which He has sent us to aversion and contempt. Be our fears, 
however, what they may, there is one fear that should rise and 
prevail above all—the fear that anything should operate to an 
unmanly distrust of the powers of our own minds, so as to 
enfeeble and cripple them in the just and fair exercise of their 
rightful authority. It is by and through their instrumentality 
alone that we can arrive at the knowledge of the truth. To them 
it is that God appeals when He says, ‘ Are not my ways equal?” 
To them did Christ address himself when he said, ‘Let him 
that readeth, understand ; he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear; why of yourselves judge ye not what is right? If we 
have no faith in the fundamental principles of human reason, and 
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in the primary and essential moral feelings of the human heart, 
the foundations of all rational conviction are destroyed, and we 
are let loose to be driven about by every wind of doctrine, to be 
the victims of the wretchedest fanaticism, or of the most dead- 
ening and depressing scepticism.” * 

Mr. Horace Field’s little volume, entitled “ Heroism,’ + 
is, if looked at simply from the intellectual point of view, 
a strange phenomenon. He justifies the second title of his 
book, “ God omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent,” by deny- 
ing all free-will to men. “All the world’s a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players,” are words which lite- 
rally express his faith. God is the direct cause of every- 
thing good and bad, in ourselves and others, and our 
consciousness of choice, our inner assurance of free-will, are 
only a benevolent deceit which He puts upon us, that we 
may play our parts with the happier dignity. Nor is it an 
imputation upon God’s goodness to make Him thus the 
direct cause of evil; for there are two races of men, the 
celestial and the infernal, the essentially good and the radi- 
cally bad, who fulfil their office and justify their existence 
in that reciprocal reaction which tends in each case to 
the complete development of character. Each of these 
attains a fit consummation, consonant with Divine good- 
ness: the devils are happy in hell, the saints in heaven ; 
and each state of existence would be misery to the partici- 
pators in the other. But this quaint and, at first sight, 
unpromising theme is worked out with so much earnest 
simplicity, such tenderness ‘of religious sentiment, as to 
make the book attractive even to those whose logical faculty 
takes alarm at the author's first assumptions. Mr. Field 
will find more readers than disciples ; but all worthy read- 
ers will end by becoming friends, who will be ready to hear 
him whenever he speaks again. 

Mr. Harris Cowper’s translation of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pelst reached us too late to receive notice in the article on 
that subject which appeared in our last number, It may 
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be emphatically recommended to all English readers who 
desire information in regard to a topic of singular and euri- 
ous interest, as far more than an acceptable substitute for 
the unscholarly and untrustworthy work of Hone, which 
has obtained so large a currency. Mr. Cowper’s introduc- 
tion and notes are well worthy of attention, though in his 
anxiety to make clear the undeniable difference of quality 
between the Canonical and Apocryphal Gospels, he seems 
to us to make too light of the hold upon Christian belief 
which, in certain ages of the Church, these strange legends 
have enjoyed. His translation is carefully executed, and 
he draws a clear distinction between the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels and the Apostolical Fathers, a distinction which, in 
the minds of those who depend solely upon English sources 
of information, Hone’s book had helped to obscure. On the 
other hand, he does not follow M. Nicolas into the treat- 
ment of Gospels (such as the Gospel to the Hebrews) which, 
so far as we can judge from the very insignificant fragments 
that remain, may possibly have stood on the same level as 
those now alone received as canonical. 

In his “Sermon-Essays,”* Dr. Rowland Williams gives 
the substance of notes prepared in the first instance for use 
in the pulpit, and afterwards expanded into their present 
form. The volume affords an example, most worthy of the 
attention of all liberal preachers, of the possibility of unit- 
ing free thought and speech with a spirit of true reverence 
and a constant aim at practical usefulness. It is a delight- 
ful surprise to the reader, when he turns to sections with 
such headings as “The Atonement,” “The Holy Trinity,” 
to find that, instead of metaphysical disquisition or theolo- 
gical logic, he meets with deep religious feeling united with 
wise advice and sound intellectual instruction. Instances 
of this meet us on every page, but it is difficult to illustrate 
them without giving a longer extract than we have room 
for. The following passage, from the essay on “ Mediation,” 
has a peculiar interest : 

“Tt may be hardly avoidable, that when the Unitarian posi- 


tion is reached by a downward process, at each step of which 
some reason for devotion has crumbled, it changes the reveren- 


* Broadchalke Sermon-Essays on Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Absolu- 
tion, &c. By Rowland Williams, D.D. London; Williams and Norgate. 
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tial spirit into the critical, and seems less favourable to graces 
properly religious, though marked strongly by the masculine 
virtues. It is difficult to break idols reverentially, even when 
the breaking is necessary. On the other hand, when the same 
frame of thought towards Christ has been reached by an upward 
process, through sympathy with his- character or our need of 
guidance, and an awakening of emotion, it is not so injurious to 
reverence. Hence it may be that some gifted writers, too lati- 
tudinarian for Unitarian orthodoxy, have approached nearer to 
primitive Christianity, because their theology is not a commen- 
tary on a book, but a living relation between their soul and their 
Maker. Only of these latter we may ask, whether the state of 
the world justifies so facile a confidence in throwing history to 
the winds, and in making the prophets of each generation our 
alone guides to truth? How can we seriously consider the many 
desires and capacities whose gratification is necessary to man’s 
happiness, yet which are destined often never to be gratified, and 
maintain that the mysterious power which encompasses us, or 
the destiny designed for us, must be all that our wishes frame ? 
Though it is right to call God our Father, how does the aserip- 
. tion of such a name explain famine and consumption, and the 
extermination of helpless races, or grinding poverty, and the 
certainty that in this world honesty or duty may be ruin, while 
cunning is prosperity? Zhough He slay us, yet let us trust in 
Him ; and either ‘find in Him alone an abundent reward, or 
hope that in a better life all will be rectified ; but if the pious 
souls who cherished this hope before us were not worth listening 
to, why should our witness be right? It is far from my desire 
to magnify difficulties ; but even a just re-action from misread- 
ings of history should not make us neglect to verify it; and 
though an event or a life two thousand years ago need not be 
our only ground of trust in God, it may be a confirmation or a 
fulfilment.” * 


If the spirit manifest in this volume could be found per- 
vading the general pulpit utterances of England, we might 
feel assured that the interests of Religion, and with theim- 
the true well-being of the nation, were so secured that they 
could never more be endangered. 

Mr. R. W. Mackay’s treatise, “The Eternal Gospel, or 
the Idea of Christian Perfectibility,’+ which appears among 
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the free-thought publications issued by Mr. Thomas Scott, 
of Ramsgate, exhibits the same union of sound scholarship, 
vigorous thought and neatness of diction, which gives a 
permanent value to the author’s work on “The Progress of 
the Intellect,” and to his recent essay on “The Tiibingen 
School,” and the only drawback from its worth as a contri- 
bution to theological science is the presence in it of that 
Pantheistic conception of God’s relation to man, which 
colours more or less all Mr. Mackay’s writings,—a concep- 
tion, which fits him, no doubt, for the admiring appreciation 
-of Greek and German thought, but greatly disqualifies him, 
we think, for sympathetic dealing with a faith so eminently 
Theistic as is that of Jesus of Nazareth. No one who care- 
fully watches the progress of the speculative views which 
give form and character to the literature of the present day, 
can avoid noticing the growing influence of a theology, 
esthetic rather than ethical, which blending natural pheno- 
mena and human volitions in one artistic unity, sees in both 
alike but plastic media through which the Eternal Artist 
ceaselessly manifests the development of perfect thought in 
harmony with the expression of the highest beauty. No 
doubt, the view of God’s relation to the universe, which thus 
sanctifies poetry and science by representing nature as the 
immediate outcome of Divine intelligence and sentiment, is 
far more satisfying to the soul than the Deistic idea of the 
world as the result of the mechanical interaction of second- 
ary causes. Unfortunately, however, this revulsion from 
that too exclusively ethical conception of God's working 
“which characterized the Deism and Protestantism of the 
17th and 18th centuries, has now become excessive, and, 
_transeressing the limits of a healthy Theism, invades the 
province of man’s free causality, and appears to tend towards 
a modified form of Spinoza’s Pantheism. The operation of 
this tendency on Mr. Mackay’s theology is manifested in 
his view of Free-will, which he regards as “an illusion,” 
and in the belief that the “power which first rouses the 
“moral element is the feeling of the beautiful.” Yet it must 
be added, that in happy inconsistency with his Necessarian 
principles he discourses eloquently and justly on the obliga- 
tion we are under to cultivate our higher nature, to give free 
play to those self-surrendering affections and truth-seeking 
aspirations which liberate the soul from the tyranny of 
_ VOL. IV. 2H d 
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selfishness, appetite and prejudice, and effect at last that 
complete moral freedom in which duty and _ inclination 
coalesce, and love becomes the perfect fulfilling of the law. 

“Eece Deus”* copies more closely than is perhaps quite 
fair, the external form, size and colour of Ecce Homo, to 
which it appears professedly not as a reply, but rather as a 
pendant. It sets forth the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ 
with the fundamental thought that he was the incarnate 
Deity, and that his work could not have been accomplished 
except by a Divine person. The style of the work is attrac- 
tive, and its matter interesting even to those who will not 
adopt the author’s conclusions. But it has not gained the 
celebrity of its predecessor, nor will its evident ability or 
its frank and generous tone elevate a work written with a 
controversial purpose into the popularity of an original 
investigation. Its title does not justify itself to our concep- 
tion. It exhibits Jesus as a man approved of God, on whom 
the Holy Spirit was poured forth without measure, who 
exceeded all previous prophets and teachers, in that he was 
the well-beloved Son of God, the Messiah sent to save man- 
kind. But the argument will convert no Unitarian, scarcely 
convince any indifferent student that the Christ was the 
incarnate Deity. The author fails altogether, if even he 
attempts, to reconcile the twofold nature of man and God 
in a consistent and uniform consciousness, such as must 
have existed, one would think, m a Deity who had clothed 
himself in flesh. Nor is he orthodox in other opinions ; he 
hardly even claims to be so. His doctrine as to human 
depravity especially will not pass muster with the advocates 
of original sin. In short, he admits Christ’s humanity as 
the origin of his sympathy with his fellow-men, and claims 
that the truth and authority with which he rebukes, con- 
verts, forgives and blesses them, prove him to have been 
God. It is needless to say that in our view the argument 
does not justify the conclusion. 

Mr. Panton Ham, in his “Idea of the Chureh”+ has 
written a small book on a large subject. He would proba- 
bly have done more justice, both to his theme and to him- 
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self, had he allowed his essay to take a form which would 
have permitted him to work out his ideas more fully. He 
defines “the Church” as “that general manifestation of the 
aggregate religious consciousness of a people,” “that general 
religious sentiment in a Christian society which takes some 
outward form for the purpose of expressing its special con- 
victions and aspirations,’ and proceeds to shew that it 
springs from the natural sentiment of religion, and that 
“schism” is the loss of spiritual sympathy, voluntarily cut- 
‘ting off the soul from God, and to point out the relation of 
- the Church to the State, to society and to the individual. 
The longest of the many short sections into which the essay 
is divided is an attempt to clear up the vexed question of 
the true position of “sects” as parts of one all-embracing 
Church. Frequent quotations from and references to Vinet 
indicate the source whence many of the ideas are derived. 
But it is difficult to obtain from the whole a clear impres- 
sion of the logical process through which the writer desires 
to conduct his readers, or of the conclusion -to which he 
seeks to lead them. 

The space at our disposal will not allow us to do more 
than record the titles of “Glimpses at the Origin, Mission 
and Destiny of Man,”* a collection of miscellaneous papers, 
by Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, a well-known Liverpool mer- 
chant, on matters of social interest ; of “ Hours of Work and 
Play,’ + an interesting and varied series of essays by Miss 
F. P. Cobbe, for the most part reprinted from different 
magazines and reviews; and of the “Unity of Truth,”{ a 
little work which, under that somewhat strange title, con- 
ceals a devotional diary, consisting of a text of Scripture 
and a connected apothegm for every day of the year. We 
must also offer a word of welcome to the fourth edition, in 
one volume, of Mr. Martineau’s “ Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life ;’§ to the fourth edition also of Dr. T. F. Barham’s 


* Glimpses at the Origin, Mission and Destiny of Man; with Miscellaneous 
Papers, &c. By Lawrence Heyworth, Esq. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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“One God the Father ;’* and to the second edition, which 
we rejoice to see so speedily called for, of Mr. Madge’s 
Family Prayers.+ 

“Tracts for the Day,” edited by Mr. Orby Shipley, now 
well known as also the editor of “The Church and the 
World,” are intended to advocate that peculiar form of 
Catholic doctrine which obtains among Anglican Ritualists. 
The two numbers before us, on “ Priestly Absolution Serip- 
tural,” and “Purgatory,” are written carefully and in a 
moderate tone. They may have some cogency of argument 
for those who are already prepared to appreciate their pecu- 
liar mode of dealing with theological topics ; to others they 
will seem wholly beside the mark. At the opposite pole 
stands a thoughtful and eloquent pamphlet, “The New 
Catholic Church,”’§ which advocates the establishment 
of the Church of the Future on the simple basis of the 
Christian principles of love to God and love to man. The 
fact that this little essay has rapidly reached a second edi- 
tion, as well as the expressions of sympathy and approval 
which the author has received from very various theological 
quarters, are another testimony to the rising desire for union 
on a religious as opposed to a theological basis. Perhaps 
by the time Mr. Orby Shipley and his friends have found 
their way back to the old Catholic Church, the new Catho- 
lic Church may be gathering up and arraying its strength 
for that final conflict between Authority and Freedom which 
every day brings nearer. 


E. 
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IL—THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS.* 


In a recent noticet of Mr. Tayler’s excellent work on the 
keenly-disputed question of the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, allusion was made to the important question which 
rises upon us, if the impartial spirit of free historical in- 
quiry should decide, as in our opinion it must ultimately 
decide, that this Gospel was not composed till long after 
the death of the apostle St. John, and cannot justly claim 
to be the historical embodiment of his teaching—namely, 
the question whether any religious value attaches to the 
idea that in Jesus of Nazareth was incarnate “a Divine 
person co-existing with God from the beginning,”’{ which 
can survive the shock given to the authority hitherto claimed 
for it from the supposed testimony of the apostle to the asser- 
tions of Jesus. To the consideration of this question we 
propose to devote the present article, of which it is the 
object to establish the religious value of this idea, on what 
appears to us to be the evidence of two unimpeachable wit- 
nesses—the course of human thought and the course of 
_ human history, by a discussion conducted in the spirit not 
of dogmatic assertion, but of scientific reasoning, which in- 
vites investigation, and is not afraid of consequences ; pre- 
facing our proper subject, however, by a few observations 
on what Mr. Tayler justly calls “the painful alternative of 
authenticity or imposture,’—an alternative which makes 
impossible any impartial consideration either of the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel or of the religious value of the 


* An article upon the same subject, but treating it from a different theological 
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ideas introduced by its instrumentality into Christian belief. 
For although error may be admitted as a providential ele- 
ment in the diffusion of divine truth, it 1s repugnant to 
religious feeling to assign a similar, function to deception. 
The outcry of imposture raised against the author of the 
Gospel, if he were not the apostle St. John, seems to us to 
involve two distinct confusions. First, it confuses the claim 
set up in the Gospel with that set up for the Gospel by the 
subsequent Christian tradition ; secondly, it confuses the evi- 
dence for the doctrine taught by the Gospel, derived from 
the statements contained in it, with evidence that these - 
statements express actual historical facts, From the time 
when the anonymous composers of that appendix to the 
Gospel, now forming its 21st chapter, asserted, “This is the 
disciple who testifieth* of these things, and wrote+ these 
things, and we know that his testimony is true,’ down to 
the time when Bretschneider wrote his Probabilia, the fourth 
Gospel, with scarcely a dissentient voice, was attributed by 
the church to St. John. It is therefore not surprising that, 
when this tradition was first seriously questioned, those to 
whom the doctrine contained in the Gospel was dear, should 
vehemently assert that the tradition only expressed what 
the Gospel clearly implied. But the original Gospel, closing 
as it clearly does with the 20th chapter, lays no claim to 
any such authorship. No doubt in its last chapters the author 
brings prominently forwards some one whom he calls only 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,” but in whom the tradition 
of the church has agreed to recognize St. John, and thus 
puts his work, so to speak, under his protection. But we 
agree with Mr, Tayler that, “within the original Gospel, 
there is not one passage which asserts,” not even one which 
implies, “this disciple to have been its author, and that such 
an interpretation would never have occurred to any one 
had it not been suggested by the external tradition which 
grew-up by the side of the Gospel” + Nay, there is nothing 
implying that the Gospel was written by any one who wit- 
nessed what he states. One passage, indeed, refers, appa- 
rently, to the testimony of an eye-witness for one particular 
fact—namely, the 35th verse of chap. xix., in reference to 
the piercing of Christ’s side and the flowing from it of 
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“blood and water.” Here we find the mysterious words, 
“And he that saw bare record, and his record ts true; and 
he knoweth that he satth true, that ye might believe ;-—words 
strangely inappropriate if they were intended to state, “I 
who give this witness saw what happened, and J know that 
Tam telling the truth.” But, as Mr. Tayler forcibly argues,* 
these words imply, by the use of the past tense, he who 
saw bare record,t that the writer and the witness adduced 
by him are not the same person, otherwise he would naturally 
have said, “ He who saw beareth witness ;’ while the change 
to the present tense, in the he knoweth, expresses only the 
reliance of the writer on the truth of this testimony, shewn 
' by adducing the witness as if then present and bearing 
record. Now we are not concerned to deny that, for the 
particular fact thus attested, the writer of the Gospel may 
have relied upon the evidence of some one, whether “in the 
body” or not when he wrote does not appear, whom he 
believed to have been present at the crucifixion of Christ. 
But the person thus appealed to is not identified with the 
“disciple whom Jesus loved.” Of him we are told that he 
stood by the cross shortly before Jesus died, when Jesus 
said to him, “ Behold thy mother, and from that hour that 
disciple took her to his own house ;” words implying rather 
that he immediately withdrew the mother of Jesus from a 
scene so sad to her, than that he continued by the cross, 
and leaving us quite in the dark as to who “he who saw 
and bare record” may have been. 

Since, then, there is an entire absence of any claim in 
the Gospel itself to an apostolic origin, the charge of im- 
posture must rest solely upon the design apparent in it 
from beginning to end, as C. F. Baur originally shewed ; 
upon the varied evidence for the truth of the doctrine 
that Jesus was the incarnate Logos with which its narra- 
tives abound, and which its author presses on our attention. 
‘But such evidences are only the necessary results of the 
mode selected by the author of the Gospel for imparting 
his doctrine, namely by writing a life of Christ setting forth ~ 
his nature by the words and acts ascribed to him, instead 
of by composing a treatise asserting or discussing it. To 
sustain a charge of imposture upon this ground, there must 
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first be shewn, what no one attempts to shew, that the 
writer of the Gospel did not himself believe the doctrine he 
taught. To write an ideal biography of an historical person, 
in order to exhibit the sort of person whom the writer be- 
lieved his hero to have been, by representing him to have 
done and said such acts and words as he naturally would 
do and say if he were such a person, is no imposture. It 
is only to do what Milton has done for Adam and Eve; 
what Shakespeare has done for the characters in those his- 
torical plays whence a great deal of the popular ideas of 
English history are derived; what every writer of an his- 
torical romance has done, or at least tried to do, for the 
historical characters introduced into it. 

That the anonymous author of the fourth Gospel employed 
his powers of imagination to form, by aid of the hints which 
apparently he considered to be contained in the Synoptics, 
and perhaps of some other stories about the life of Jesus, 
such a picture of him as could satisfy his conception of 
what the incarnate Logos must have been,—and then pub- 
lished this life in the hope that it might lead others to share 
the belief which formed the key-stone of his own religious 
life, as every line either of the Gospel or of the anonymous 
Epistles,* clearly proceeding from the same author, proves, 
—can be no crime in the eyes of any one who judges the 
act by common sense, and not by theological prejudice. - 
The charge of imposture is at bottom only a vent for the 
annoyance felt, by those who have founded dogmatic sys- 
tems on the supposed authority of the fourth Gospel, at 
the discovery that for this purpose it is no authority at all. 
Instead of reproaching themselves for their credulity, they 
prefer to reproach the author of the Gospel with having 
deceived them. But the dust which has prevented their 
seeing clearly was not of his raising. It has been produced 
round his work, not by it. When the opinion that the 
fourth Gospel was not written by the apostle John has lost 
its alarming novelty, the charge of imposture brought against 
its author will, we are satisfied, be generally allowed to be 
one of the most unreasonable of the many unreasonable 
eries raised in the vain attempt to arrest the calm progress 


* Remarkable as being, with exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
only anonymous Epistles in the New Testament, 
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of critical inquiry into the composition and character of 
the sacred writings, whether of Old or New Testament.* 


* Those who import the moral question of alleged imposture into the histo- 
rical question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel, rarely appear to consider 
the grave moral charges to which, by ascribing the Gospel to St. John, they 
expose—lIst, the apostles generally ; 2nd, St. John especially; 3rd, the author 
of the Apocalypse. 1st. If Christ spoke of himself as the fourth Gospel de- 
scribes him to have done, the doctrine that he was the Logos ought to have 
been prominent in all that his disciples taught. Yet we find no trace of it in 
the Acts; the elder apostles do not appear to have given any intimation of it 
to St. Paul, though some of his later Epistles indicate that he was himself on 
the road to it. Itis not to be found in any New-Testament writing, except 
the fourth Gospel and the Epistles attributed to St. John. Clearly, then, the 
apostles must have suppressed their Lord’s teaching. Why? Can any motive 
be assigned but fear of the Jews; the hope of escaping the fate which the pro- 
clamation by Jesus of his divine nature had brought upon him? But what 
niust we think of the apostles if they could have been guilty of such conduct ? 
2nd. It is universally admitted that the fourth Gospel was the last written. 
St. John, if he were the author, cannot be supposed to have been unacquainted 
with the other Gospels when he wrote his own. How, then, could he have 
been so indifferent to the truth as to have allowed the imperfect accounts and 
grave errors contained in the statements of the Synoptics about the life and 
teachings of Jesus to circulate in the church under the names of apostles or the 
companions of apostles, without taking any other step to prevent them from 
being generally accepted beyond the anonymous publication of a different account, 
which, as it takes no notice of the other histories, necessarily leaves their 
readers in the most painful uncertainty how much of the story in them is true 
and how much false? 38rd. If we do not accept the desperate alternative of 
ascribing both Gospel and Apocalypse to the same author, what are we to say 
of the writer of the latter, who does openly call himself, ‘‘John the servant of 
Jesus Christ,” —a title referred to the apostle by all those who lived at or soon 
after the date of the book, and who name its author, and therefore plainly 
adapted, and doubtless intended to produce, the belief that the book was writ- 
ten by him? Here is one who, if not the apostle, may well be called an im- 
postor. True, the word ‘‘servant” is not apostle. But it is the only title used 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians; by the writers of the Epistles of 
James, and Jude who calls himself the brother of James,—Kpistles generally 
ascribed to ‘‘James the son of Alpheus, and Judas of James” (Luke vi. 16); 
and it is associated with the title of apostle in the Epistles to the Romans, to 
Titus and the Second of Peter. Papias, in the description of his authorities, 
ouoted by Eusebius, Ch. Hist. III. 89, mentions Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
Thomas, James, John, Matthew, with no distinctive title, while he distinguishes 
a second John as ‘‘the Presbyter ;” whence we see that the title, ‘‘ John the 
servant of Jesus Christ,” if employed without any other epithet, would be con- 
sidered to mean the apostle—as we know to have actually been the case ; so 
that, if used by one not the apostle, it was eminently adapted to deceive, 

The most plausible ground for accusing the author of the fourth Gospel, if 
he were not the apostle John, of an intention to pass himself off for that 
apostle, may be derived from the introduction to the first of those anonymous 
Epistles which, from its style, must be ascribed to him. ‘‘ That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and owr hands have handled, of the Word of life. 
For the life was manifested, and we have seen it, aud bear witness, and shew 
unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
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Assuming, then, that the fourth Gospel may at least claim 
to express the genuine human belief of one who, if he has 
drawn an ideal Christ, saw in ‘that ideal essential truth, 
we ask, in what position does the doctrine taught by this 
Gospel, of the eternal being and temporal manifestation of 
the Son of God in the person of Christ, stand, when de- 
prived of the support given to it by the supposed declara- 
tions of Jesus himself, attested by St. John? Must the con- 
ception be regarded as. a delusion, transmitted by the first 
Christian centuries to their successors, to last until the 
clearer light of advancing knowledge could dissipate the 
mist, and leave by its final disappearance the great princi- 
ples of religion more distinctly seen and more thoroughly 
appreciated than before? Such is Mr. Tayler’s conclusion : 


“ Christianity,” he says, in a beautiful passage of his conelud- 
ing chapter, ‘‘in its origin and essence was a kindling in men’s 
souls of the dormant consciousness of their personal relation to 
a living God, a deepening of their moral sense, a quickening of 
their spiritual insight—wrought through the influence of one 
profoundly religious nature on its contemporaries. It was an 
outpouring of the spirit of God through the soul of Jesus on 
humanity.” “The Synoptical Gospels have preserved the oldest 
Palestinian tradition of the person and public ministry of Jesus. 
In the Epistles of St. Paul we get an insight into the heart of 
the earliest controversy to which the new religion gave rise. The 


us. That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us” (1 John i. 1—3). At first sight these words 
appear to assert a distinct claim to a personal knowledge of Christ by the 
writer. But if he intended to say, ‘‘ What J have seen and heard J declare 
to you,” why, instead of employing these plain words, does he use the ambi- 
guous we? In subsequent passages of the Epistle he speaks freely in the first 
person, ii. 1, 7, 8, 12, 18, 14, v. 18, 16; as he does in the Second and Third 
Epistles, where he gives himself that very title of ‘‘the Presbyter” used by 
Papias to distinguish the second John named by him from the apostle. Why 
does he not employ the first person, where its employment is the most impor- 
tant, if the object of the introduction had been to declare that the anonymous 
writer of the Epistle had personally seen and touched Christ? Here is another - 
case of ambiguity, similar to that noticed above in the only instance where 
the Gospel appears to appeal to personal testimony; and the reason, we appre- 
hend, is in both cases the same, namely, that the writer was not an eye-witness, 
and intends to include in his ‘* we” all true Christians, of whom, as one body 
in Christ, it might be said we have seen and handled the word of life, either 
by the eyes and hands of those to whom it was originally manifested, or perhaps 
in the Eucharistical bread and wine, which perpetually renewed the manifesta- 
tion (see John vi. 32—38, xiv. 21, xvi, 17), and now invite you, i.e. all 
other men, to fellowship with us. 
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fourth Gospel contains the reflections of a profoundly devout 
and meditative spirit [probably of the church of Ephesus] on a 
survey of the ministry of Christ, interpreting it from his own 
lofty point of view, and giving it the comprehensive application 
which to that wider ken it seemed at once to yield.” ‘“ Now 
this vivid and varied exhibition of the growth and expansion of 
a great seminal principle, is far more stimulative of the kindred 
action of our own spirits than the presentment of any positive 
doctrinal system, however precise and complete.” “Christianity 
carries us back, through the souls of holy men, even of the holiest, 
that of Christ himself, to God, the sole ultimate fountain of all 
holiness and truth.” “Its acceptance as a truth for the soul [is] 
independent of all those obscure and difficult critical questions 
on which the learning of Protestantism has so precariously based 
it.” “ Faith in Christ is trust in, reverence for, aspiration after 
a glorified humanity in its ultimate re-union with God. This is 
the idea, the final result of the organic operation and natural 
growth of the spirit brought into the world by Christ—which is 
developed with such wonderful power and beauty in the fourth 
Gospel. The spirit which had its richest opening and fullest 
manifestation in Christ is still flowing from its infinite source 
into the hearts and lives of those who truly believe in him. It 
is this alone which makes them really his, and unites them 
through him to God.”* 


On the other hand, says Mr. Tayler— 


“The doctrine [of the personality of the Word, and of its in- 
carnation in the man Jesus] was a metaphysical formula of the 
time, into which the highest thought of Christianity passed and 
embodied itself, and which doubtless facilitated the access of the 
new religion to the minds of philosophical heathens.” ‘ I acknow- 
ledge with reverence the relative value of this doctrine, as an 
important link assigned its place by Providence in the great 
chain of mental development.” “It covered the place, if I may 
so express myself, where a truth lay hid, and would ultimately 
be found, the truth that humanity in its highest forms supplies 
the most perfect interpretation we can apprehend of the person 
and will of God, and that this ideal, as it is conceived by every 
pure and earnest mind, must be constantly aspired after, as the 
medium of present communion with the Father of our spirits, 
and condition of future endless approximation to His unattain- 
able perfection.” + 


Now we are willing to concede to Mr. Tayler that this is 
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the great truth embodied in that faith in the divine nature 
of Christ, on which all must allow the Catholic Chureh to- 
have been historically founded, which replaced, by the con- 
sciousness of the permanent presénce of Christ with his 
church, the original expectation of his speedy coming to 
judge the quick and dead and inaugurate a “new heavens 
and a new earth.” What we cannot concede is, that the 
means employed by Providence for introducing and fami- 
liarizing to the human mind this “great spiritual truth” 
has been “an intellectual error,’ such as that “mistaken 
notion of a kingdom of heaven to come with the dissolution 
of the present state of things before the existing generation 
had passed away, which accompanied in the first ages of 
Christianity the grand and consoling doctrine of a future 
life ;’ or those “ideas of expiation and atonement” which, 
“then universally current alike among Jews and Gentiles, 
became the vehicle of the Christian doctrine of God’s abso- 
lute forgiveness of the believing and repentant sinner.” We 
cannot assign to these three great ideas, into which Mr. 
Tayler* resolves the contribution of Christianity to the spi- 
ritual possessions of mankind, ‘an equal importance. The 
Christian no doubt consoles himself with the hope of a con- 
tinuous conscious existence beyond the tomb; but so did 
the Pharisee, who rejected Christ ; so does the Indian, who 
dreams of his hunting grounds in the spirit world where 
game shall never fail; so does the Mahometan, who revels 
in the anticipation of goblets of celestial wine, to be followed 
by no headache, and of houris whose charms can never pall. 
To become the minister of true religious feeling, the hope 
of immortality requires to be associated with that present 
sense of communion with God, that present aspiration after 
a participation in His divine perfection, of which Mr. Tayler 
himself places the ideal principle in the conception of the 
incarnate Logos. Again; if for the progress to good of the 
penitent sinner, it is “the great thing to take away the 
despairing sense of moral helplessness which the conscious- 
ness of unforgiven sin leaves on the mind,” there is no less 
required, for the moral progress of the large class who are 
only too ready to forgive themselves, a conviction that the 
Divine mercy to the sinner is inseparable from an uncom- 
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promising condemnation of the sin, and that the path by 
which the soul can be truly saved is narrow and steep, while 
“broad is the road which leadeth to [spiritual] destruction.” 
How are these opposite convictions to be reconciled? The 
Catholic theory may justly say, by the doctrine that the 
eternal Logos took on himself our nature, in order by the 
example of his self-sacrificing love to kindle the fire of love 
in our hearts, and teach-us that the Divine goodness is. as 
lofty in the heights of excellence which it demands, as it 
is profound in the depths of forgiveness which it permits. 
Thus of the three great doctrines specified by Mr. Tayler, 
two really rest upon the third, whence this must assume an 
importance correspondingly increased in the economy of 
religious beliefs. It seems to be the key-stone of an arch 
whose withdrawal threatens the whole structure with de- 
struction. We will endeavour to shew that this seeming is 
a fact. 

- As the advance of critical inquiry has gradually under- 
mined that foundation of authority on which the systems 
of religious thought prevalent in Europe have hitherto been 
placed, there has grown up,-among those who foresaw the 
coming fall without losing their religious faith, a conviction 
that this faith has a foundation of its own, within their 
own immediate consciousness, unaffected by what was being 
thus swept away. ‘What. is religion,” they have asked 
themselves, “but a spirit of reverential love to a Being 
whom we can feel to be present, not only in, but with, our 
conscience—a Being possessed of all that moral perfection, 
that infinite tenderness, combined with unyielding firmness, 
after which we strive—one on whom we may rely as an 
unfailing support, an ever-present guardian and guide to 
our spirits, under all evils or temptations which may assault 
or try us? This is the ‘pure teaching of Jesus Christ, 
buried beneath ‘an accumulation of antiquated beliefs and 
gratuitous assumptions which obstruct access [to it],’ and 
erush beneath their needless weight the free working of the 
spirit of God.” And “criticism is performing, unconsciously 
it may be in some cases, a great reparative and conservative 
work, in sweeping the whole away.”* We sympathize 
heartily in this feeling. We hold that the trust “in a living 
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God present to the individual soul,” is the Alpha and Omega 
of religion, the principle essentially distinguishing it from 
morality ; which, indeed, is a trust in a living eternal power ; 
but a power present a the individual only, and not éo it, 
except in the persons of other individuals. But this cha- 
racter, though it may afford complete satisfaction to the 
religious man who turns to the spirit present with himself, 
and feels a support which he cannot attribute to the strength 
of his own will, must be the source of much perplexity to 
the religious teacher who seeks to awaken to the sense of 
religion those who are disposed rather to eriticise than to 
follow his advice. “If religion consist in trust in a con- 
scious loving Will, ever present with the wills of men, but 
distinct from them, this power,” the critic may reasonably 
urge, “ought to have left some traces of its action in the 
spiritual history of mankind. How can the individual look 
for personal support or guidance, without falling into an 
arrogant fanaticism, if the Being to whom he thus looks 
show no sign of exercising a similar function for the benefit 
of all mankind? Is it reasonable to suppose that one who 
cares for the individual will neglect the race, or that one 
who neglects the race can care for the individual? That 
man should gradually attain a conviction of what best con- 
duces to the health of his own moral nature, by blundering 
into all kinds of action injurious to this health, we can | 
understand. At least, the process is analogous to that which 
happens in the case of every human faculty. If morality 
be the end* of man’s being, if his whole duty consist in 
appreciating and acting upon certain principles of practical 
conduct inherent in his own will, we do not lose our con- 
fidence in this goal from the zigzag course of successive 
generations in their struggles to find the true path to it. 
But no such blundering can be ascribed to the perfect. 
loving Will which you assert to be present with our wills, 
Its action, if it be a reality, must have been clear and de- 
fined from the first. beginning of our race, and ought to dis- 
close to us its influence in some perceptible guidance of 
that race towards its true destination. The marks of this 
guidance may, indeed, resemble a path across a down, lost 
among the herbage in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
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observer ; this we can suppose that the freedom of man’s 
will may occasion; but they should be visible to one who 
looks along the continuous track. Can you point out any 
such marks? and if not, what right have you to press reli- 
gion upon us as a universal duty, in virtue of feelings which 
you must admit to be simply subjective? In whose name 
do you speak? In the name ofa Deity present only with 
your spirits, and not also with ours? You repudiate the 
charge as a calumny. But if He be present equally with 
“ us as with you, why speak at all? Why not leave His 
presence to do its own work? Why take upon yourselves 
to be mouthpieces of your Maker? You tell us that reli- 
gion will conduce to our happiness. How can we know 
this? Thousands have been driven mad by religion. Mil- 
lions have been led by religious beliefs to deny themselves 
all the enjoyments for which their natural constitution con- 
tained provision, and ‘made earth a hell,’ that they might 
‘people heaven.’ Leave us to our natures and their im- 
pulses, as we leave you to yours. Or, if you must teach, 
at least limit your teachings to matters concerning our rela- 
tions to each other, and let who will busy themselves about 
those concerning solely man’s relation to his Creator.” 
Such objections are nothing new. They have been made 
to the religious teacher, in conscious argument or by the 
mere instinct of mankind, in all ages; and we know how 
they have been answered hitherto, namely, by that appeal 
to the supposed authority of revelation, which Jews and 
Greeks, Indians and Arabs, Catholics and Protestants, alike 
have made, though differing totally as to the channel through 
which the divine stream flowed. How are they to be an- 
swered by the religious teacher who is convinced that every 
channel alike is marked by great errors of conception, 
vitiating the pure waters of truth professedly conveyed 
along it—that infallibility is to be found nowhere—and 
that if there is any objective religious truth, any science of 
theology possible at all, this must grow up, as all other 
sciences have done, by the action of the free intelligence of 
man, in gradually forming conceptions capable of account- 
ing, in a manner satisfactory to itself, for the phenomena 
presented to it? It is our conviction that there is an answer, 
and that this answer is furnished by the idea of a Triune 
Being in God, evolved by the fourth Christian century as 
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the logical foundation of the Catholic faith in a divine 
humanity, manifested upon earth in the person of Christ 
by the eternal Logos. This conception we hold to be dis- 
tinguished by characters which raise it from a mere ereation 
of the imagination of man to the rank of a scientific truth, 
the revealer of a great reality of universal being. We will 
indicate the line of argument which seems to us to establish 
this proposition. 

Critical research has swept away what have been hitherto 
regarded as the evidences of divine revelation. The assumed 
infallibility of all religious teaching alike has vanished 
before it, with the assumed proofs of that infallibility drawn 
from miracle and prophecy. What has it left which cannot 
be swept away, and can furnish the materials for a scientific 
induction of religious truth? We reply, the recorded beliefs 
of mankind, in their mutual connection. These it is pos- 
sible to know. These, like all other facts which scientific 
reflection builds into consistency by its hypotheses, are pre- 
sent with us, always ready to be examined, and serve as 
tests of the conceptions whereby they are combined into 
unities of thought. It has been the great, though perhaps 
unavoidable, mistake of biblical critics, that, instead of taking 
their stand upon these religious beliefs themselves as the 
objects of examination, they have wasted their ingenuity in 
attempts to sift out from the concrete mass of observation, | 
imagination, report and reflection presented by the ancient 
records, the sensible phenomena—what they have been 
pleased to call “the facts”—underlying these beliefs ; as if 
the true “facts,” the facts of real importance in the spiritual 
history of man, had been the phenomena irrecoverably lost 
in the abyss of time ; while man’s beliefs about the pheno- 
mena thus presented to him, and his relations to them, 
those permanent factors of his consciousness, which have 
influenced the hopes and fears and moulded the practical 
life of generation after generation, in times and countries 
far removed from the place of their birth, were valueless. 
But it is here, in these subtle creations of the human intel- 
ligence, and the still more refined guidance through which 
the Spirit of God has insensibly swayed their course—here, 
where scientific inquiry possesses the indispensable condi- 
tions for its work, a solid material to deal with, and an 
entire freedom in dealing with it—here only that we can 
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find what we want for the objective affirmation of our reli- 
gious faith. Here, or nowhere, is our “ promised land.” Is 
there any Pisgah whence it may be surveyed ? 

The point of view required appears to us to be furnished 
by the consideration of certain peculiarities belonging to 
the Catholic faith in the Divinity of Christ ; namely, 1, 
that it combined the two great modes of conception con- 
cerning God which the history of religion shews that the 
mind of man has a natural tendency to adopt; 2, that this 
- union took place spontaneously, through a combination of 
various independent influences, slowly matured by an insen- 
sible action, which no human foresight could anticipate, no 
human power control, and therefore indicative of some 
Being manifested through the intelligence of man, but dis- 
tinct from it; 3, that the conception evolved satisfies the 
requirements of religious trust, while it fits with remarkable 
precision into the results of scientific research as to the 
nature of the power manifested in the universe, results 
wholly unsuspected at the time when the conception thus 
adapted to them was formed, and therefore offering, by this 
accordance, the greater confirmation of its truth. 

We will pass in brief review each of these arguments. 

1. The religious conceptions formed by mankind fall, 
when examined critically, into two great groups, closely 
connected with those two great ancient families of mankind, 
the Semites and the Aryans, whose differences of intellectual 
and moral condition have exercised the profoundest influence 
on the history of man, and embodying the two great oppo- 
site tendencies of our mental faculties, (a) the emotional 
or practical, and (b) the reflective or speculative. To the 
Semitic races, including the Chaldees, the Jews, the Phce- 
nicians and Arabs, the notion of God pre-eminently embo- 
died the emotional element of our intelligence, which is 
directly allied with the practical will. God was to them 
emphatically the strong, self-subsisting, governing Being: 
Bel, Elohim, Jehovah Sabaoth, the Cabiri, Melech, Allah: 
the Being whoin none can resist, the uncontrolled Regulator 
of everything in earth and heaven.. “He spake and it was 
made, He commanded and it stood fast,” is the typical 
expression for this conception of the Divine action. But 
since emotion is directly connected not only with strength 
but with goodness, which peculiarly belongs to the practical 
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side of our nature, God was conceived also, in the loftiest 
and purest forms of Semitic faith, as the essentially Good 
Being, the Source of all moral excellence, whose Spirit 
dwelt with man, to lead him in the way of perfection, and 
to whom the man who “walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart,’ might 
turn for guidance and assistance. Such undoubtedly was 
the Jewish conception of God. It meets us, though in a 
less perfect shape, in what we know of Chaldee and Phee- 
nician beliefs ; while, long after the general diffusion over 
Western Asia of the profoundest speculations upon the rela- 
tions subsisting between God and the world, the Koran 
electrified the Arab tribes by proclaiming the one irresistible 
Divine Will to be the source of all existence, and devotes 
all its energy of command to laying down rules of conduct 
by which the favour of this omnipotent Being may be 
attained. * 

To this emotional and practical character of Semitic 
religion, the great Aryan family of man, Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Celts and Teutons, opposed the disposition 
to see in God the evolving, ordering principle of the uni- 
verse ; the source of all law and harmony in finite being, 
but itself subsisting only in the law and harmony which it 
evolves, and in the creatures to whom by its self-evolution it 
gives existence. “The Vedic hymns,” says Mons. Burnouf, 
in the interesting article already cited,+ “the most ancient 
monuments of Aryan literature, are poems addressed to the 
Deity present in every natural power, and therefore in all 
the incidents of life, to a Divine thought realized in the 
world, not a Divine will separated from it. Morality is 
unknown to them.” In its place is a devotional metaphy- 
sics, which, in the interval between the composition of the 
Vedas and the appearance of the great reformer Gautama 
Sakya or Bouddha, grew into a profound philosophical 
system, whence Sakya educed, for the first time in Indian 
history, principles of morality, applying not merely to 
the sacerdotal or royal caste, with whom the Institutes of 
Menou almost exclusively concern themselves, but to all 
mankind, whom he sought to guide to true wisdom by con- 
trolling their deceitful passions, and thus attaining fitness 
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for re-union with the universal passionless being of God by 
the common feeling of love.* 

On the opposite side of the Caucasus, the illustrious 
thinkers of Greece developed, along side of a purely ritual 
worship, a lofty system of universal morality, resting entirely 
on consideration of the relations subsisting between man 
and man from the principles immanent in his own consti- 
tution and that of the world, in which they sought the 
expression of an indwelling divine idea, even when they 
- did not formally substitute this idea in the place of God. 

It would require more space than we can spare to trace 
the evidences of the same speculative character in the other 
branches of the Aryan family.t Enough, we think, has 
been said to call attention to the fact, of the remarkable 
differences in the mode of apprehending the Divine Being, 
shewn by the course of human history to be natural to 
man—the one view dwelling on the conception of a creative 
Will, distinct from the will and intelligence of man, and 
merging all notions of natural action in the operations of 
this all-governing power; the other regarding human will 
and intelligence as part of a self-evolving Idea, manifested 
in the universe as a system of natural order, whence they 
endeavoured to deduce all the phenomena of existence— 
the one leading to a Theistic dualism, God and the world ; 
the other, to a Pantheistic syncretism, God im the world. 
Each of these modes of conception has given rise to a great 
religious system, claiming to embrace all mankind,_ but 
embodying exclusively its own principles ; the Semitic, to 
Mahomedanism ; the Aryan, to Bouddhism. Christianity 
is distinguished by being the product of a union of both 
modes of conception, and of the highest form of each, in 
that combination of the Jewish faith in a Divine Spirit 
present to man, with the Platonic faith in a Divine Idea 
realized in man and the universe, which united round the 
person of Christ to produce the belief in one who, being at 
once true God and true man, testifies to us of a Deity pre- 
sent in the world, and yet not identified with it. 


* Burnouf, ib. 

+ Even the Romans, to whom of all the Aryans speculation was the least 
natural, developed the great system of Equity, which constitutes their practical 
contribution to philosophy, out of man’s natural sense of justice, not from 
any supposed divine sanction. 
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2. This is the first great peculiarity marking out Chris- 
tianity from those other religious beliefs which alone can 
claim to enter into competition with it, because they are the 
only other religious beliefs claiming universality. Each of 
these beliefs expresses one only of the two great natural types 
of religious conception. Christianity arose out of the com- 
bination of them both. How was this combination brought 
about? Turn to the long list of independent but conspiring 
circumstances marshalled by the learning and sagacity of 
Gibbon to account for the spread of the Christian religion, 
yet a list far from complete; read the account given by 
Strauss, in his New Life of Jesus, of the state of thought 
and political life which prepared the way for its growth or 
reception ; study the same subject in Renan’s Apostles ; 
add to these elements the consideration of the unique 
character of Christ, on which we shall touch more at length 
presently. If we are not prepared to deny all conscious 
Providential action on the earth, can we avoid recognizing 
it here? Is not the coming of such a seed, at the right mo- 
ment of time, upon such a seed-bed, the best possible exter- 
nal proof that the beliefs thus fathered are beliefs marked 
out for our acceptance by the finger of God? This field of 
inquiry is, however, far too vast to be more than indicated 
by us: we pass on, therefore, to our third head of argument, 
to the suitableness of the belief thus spontaneously pro- 
duced, for the spiritual necessities of mankind, and its - 
accordance with the results of scientific research. 

3. Man is endowed with a moral will—a faculty closely 
allied with his tenderest emotions—a faculty which looks 
almost exclusively to ends and purposes, and turns away 
with impatience from the consideration of means, as a mere 
restraint upon the vastness of its aspirations. But man is 
endowed also with a power of conception—a faculty which 
grasps phenomena together under the bonds of ideas, in 
order to deduce the etfects observed from intelligible causes — 
—a faculty to which objects, purposes, motives, seem unim- 
portant, in comparison with the means through which the 
results are produced and become conceivable. Each faculty 
leads men to form beliefs about the Divine Being conform- 
able to its own tendencies ; the one regarding Him as essen- 
tially absolute, entirely distinct from the world of finite 
creatures ; the other, as limited by His own nature, and 
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immanent in that which he produces. Each of these beliefs 
expresses the profound natural instinct. 


Dass jeglicher das Beste was er kennt, 
Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt ; 
Ihm Himmel und Erden iibergibt, 
Ihn fiirchtet, und wo moeglich lebt.* 


Neither of them can have a right to ostracise the other. 
To satisfy the requirements of man’s spiritual nature, some 
. faith as to the Divine Being must be found which can 
combine each of these opposite modes of apprehending it 
without violence to either. Now this is substantially done 
by the conception that in Christ the Divine Essence mani- 
fested itself under the condition of humanity, as must, we 
think, be admitted by all who impartially weigh the charac- 
ters belonging to that conception, in the shape taken by it 
within the Catholic Church. The Semitic notion of God, 
the belief in a conscious, ever-present Divine Will, the 
orderer of all finite being, attains its most perfect expression 
in the belief that this Will isa principle of unmixed good- 
ness. But it is precisely in this principle that the Church 
placed the Divine Being manifested in Christ. We may 
criticise the actual character presented to us by the Synop- 
tical tradition, or by the fourth Gospel, and declare it to 
fall short in this or that particular of ideal perfection ; but 
no one can doubt that the authors of our Gospels intended 
to delineate what they considered to be perfect goodness, in 
the picture drawn by them of Christ. And as the beginning, 
so was the continuation. It was not the power, but the love 
and wisdom of God,—wisdom displayed in the realization 
of love, which the Church held to be manifested by Christ ; 
whom she expected, indeed, to come again with power and 
great glory, but who in his actual coming had been “made 
perfect through suffering,” that is, through the test of loving 
endurance; while his inherent might had been disclosed 
only in faint glimpses, and works done to, rather than per- 
formed by him. Now perfect goodness is quite compatible 
with finite, limited power. Therefore by insisting on the 
love of Christ as that in him which was essentially divine, 
the Catholic faith was able to bring the Semitic conception 


* Goethe : That every man calls what he recognizes as the best, God ; yea, his 
God : gives over to him heaven and earth; fears, and if possible loves him. 
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of God into complete consistency with its Aryan opposite, 
through the belief, equally insisted upon by the Church, 
that he who manifested this divine essence was yet a true 
man ; one, who “ being in the form of God, made himself of 
no reputation, and took on him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men ;” “perfect God and perfect 
man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” Put 


these conceptions into philosophical language, and what do 


they affirm, but the grand faith that the natural world, of 
interlinked necessities and all-pervading limitations, is not 
a fetter upon the spiritual world of freedom and love, but 
only its outside ; that God is as truly present as the eternal 
Source of those ceaseless pressures and motions which to the 
eye of science constitute natural being, as He is in that 
inner world of conscience, those ceaseless aspirations after 
perfection, which disclose His supernatural being to the eye 
of faith ? 

Man is part of nature. In all that concerns his action 
in the world, he is subject to the condition of working out 


his ends by definite means. It is only in conception and 


purpose, in the freedom of imagination and the sense of 
duty, that a supernatural power appears in him. To assert 
that the Divine essence can be truly combined with human 
nature is, therefore, to assert that the condition of working 
out ends by definite means is not foreign to the being of . 
God, but belongs to it; and that the supernatural in God, 
as in man, is to be sought only in the principle which forms 
purposes and combines means to effect those purposes—a 
principle whose action in nature scientific research is con- 
tinually bringing more and more clearly to our conscious- 
ness. Thus the history of the Incarnation logically implies 
a principle which allies Science and Religion, and this prin- 
ciple the Catholic theology itself raised to the dignity of a 
universal truth, by deducing from the story of the Incarna- 
tion the doctrine of the Trinity. The conception of distinct 
hypostases united by an eternal interaction in one Triune 
Being, logically excludes from the idea of God the notion 
of arbitrary power. It implies that the Divine Will is 
limited by its own constitution, since otherwise one hypos- 
tasis could not possibly combine its distinct action with 
that of another; and therefore that it is such a will as by 
its action must give rise to what we call Nature. It re- 
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places the primitive Semitic belief in the miraculous cha- 
racter of Divine power, its supposed ability to work without 
using means, by the belief in it as the inexhaustible source 
of marvels—those wonders of wisdom and goodness which 
incite man’s intelligence to study them, instead of shutting 
us up in stupid astonishment, as the notion of miracle 
necessarily does. What has Science herself to say to the 
conception which thus brings Religion into harmony with 
. her conclusions? Must we not admit that she discloses to 
us a constitution of the universe, pointing to the same dis- 
crimination of powers mutually implying each other which 
the discussions of the first Christian centuries ended by re- 
cognizing in the Divine Being? Does she not reveal to us, 
beneath all the phenomena of Nature, an infinity of un- 
varying centres of force, constituting the elements of che- 
mistry and that all-uniting ether in which they appear to 
be plunged? Does she not teach us to see in the endless 
variety of organized beings, forms built up by the action of 
some power dependent for the conditions of its own work 
upon the materials furnished to it by these primitive centres 
- of energy, while yet it may be said to be the object for 
which they exist ; the production of organized life being, so 
far as can be gathered from the history of our earth, the 
crown and end of that long and complicated process through 
which the existence of the planets whereon it is produced 
becomes possible? Can names be found characterizing the 
inner relations which must be supposed to subsist between 
the two powers thus outwardly connected, if they are not 
assumed to be unconscious of their own action, better than 
those names of Father and Son consecrated by the Catholic 
faith to denote that conception of two eternal hypostases 
united in a common spirit, by which it transformed the 
national dualistic God of the ancient Jewish faith into the 
universal God of Christianity ? 

Thus, through the belief in the incarnation of the Logos, 
Religion is connected with Science, and the isolation of the 
spiritual from the material is overcome. On the other hand, 
that Science may not isolate herself from Religion, by con- 
fusing it with morality or degrading it into a sentimental 
worship of natural force—that she may retain that faith in 
a living God ever present to the individual soul, whence, 
to use Mr. Tayler’s beautiful words, “Love and Purity and 
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inward Peace, combined with free Thought and ever-increas- 
ing Knowledge, [may] come to be regarded as the true wealth 
and nobleness of human life”—she needs to hold fast the 
faith in the conscious personality of the Deity ; and how is 
this faith to be held fast, if the principle of personality is 
not enshrined for our apprehension in the Divine essence ? 
Now precisely this the Catholic faith does. That distinc- 
tion of functions which scientific research discloses to us 
only in its outward aspects, the progress of religious belief 
reveals to be a true distinction of personal beings, between 
whom there can subsist in its perfection that sympathy of 
love which can find only an imperfect response from any 
finite creature. Thus the two revelations of the Divine, 
that made through nature and that made through man’s 
religious history, mutually supplement and correct each 
other. What physical nature cannot disclose, because it 
offers to us only the external, has been disclosed through 
the internal power of conscious will connected with the 
nature of man; the one revelation presenting to us, in God, 
a Being the contemplation of whose character is as fitted 
to strengthen and purify our moral will as the study of His 
mode of action, taught us by the other, is fitted to call forth 
and mature our intelligence: the one, to borrow a phrase 
from Mr. Ruskin, revealing Him as the “God of consola- 
tion ;’ the other, as the “God of wisdom.’* 
It will perhaps be objected, that our argument imports 
into the ancient Catholic faith conclusions which it did not 
draw and would have repudiated—that the Logos, whom it 
had brought to earth, it again removed into the heavens, ” 
and thus left our world more destitute of a present divine 
reality to the consciousness of the Christian than had been 
the case with the Jew. But this objection is ill founded. 
The Catholic faith, if it removed Christ into heaven, at the 
same time brought him back to the earth, as an external 
divine presence beneath the ordinary forms of material 
_ nature, in the elements of the Eucharist, and as an internal 
divine agent, in the freedom from error which it supposed 
him to impart to his church. It is no part of our argument 
to maintain that the early Christian ages elaborated a faith 
which their successors were to receive, as they delivered it, 


* Crown of Wild Olives, p. 121. 
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without questioning. We contend for a continuous process 
of Divine teaching, carried on by the instrumentality of 
man’s powers of imagination and reflection through succes- 
sive ages, until, by the gradual elimination of error, he 
arrives at truth. What we seek to shew is only that the 
thread has not been broken; that the great conceptions 
which nourished the Christianity of the first centuries, and 
were the fruit of the beliefs and speculations of previous 
ages, contained a solid germ of abiding truth, in which we of 
~ the present age may recognize a profound consistency with 
our yastly increased knowledge of natural things, whilst it 
supplies the wants of our own being in spiritual things. 
The dross of error accompanying these conceptions, “Time 
the corrector” has to purge away. _ Enough, if the process 
brings clearly to light the precious metal beneath. When 
we consider the enormous influence exercised on Christian 
thought by the Semitic dualism of the Jewish Scriptures— 
‘the fact that the age when the Catholic theology took shape 
was an age in which the dominant Neoplatonic philosophy 
removed God from any communication with the world, 
banishing Him, as the transcendent cause of all being, into 
a sphere entirely inaccessible to the human intelligence— 
and the absence of that knowledge of the actual universe 
and that scientific culture which, in modern times, has re- 
duced the notion of a Deity locally separated from the 
world sustained by Him to absurdity—we have far more 
reason to be surprised that the Catholic theology should 
have upheld with such firmness the true Divinity of Him 
through whom God was brought close to men in their ordi- 
~ nary life, than to wonder at the partial inconsistencies which 
interfere in its dogmas with the logical expression of this 
faith. 

*, But it may be asked, “What does this logical consis- 
tency really involve? Does the belief in the Triune Being 
of God, and therefore in the real presence beneath the phe- 
nomenal world of a personal loving Will, manifested not 
by working without means in so-called miraculous action, 
but by the constancy and continuity of that action through 
definite means traced out by science, carry with it the 
belief that the organizing power shewn in nature, the true 
Logos, once existed, as a Will conscious of its own divinity, 
in Jesus of Nazareth? Admitting the importance of the 
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ideas to which the belief in his divinity has led, why may 
we not carry your mode of dealing with them one step fur- 
ther? To preserve the substance of the Catholic faith, the 
belief in a living God truly present with our individual 
souls, and yet truly present 7 the universe of which we 
form a part, you are forced to give up to criticism all the 
details of the life of Jesus; you are compelled to educe 
from this belief spiritual results which, however logically 
deducible from it, were not contemplated by those who ori- 
ginated it. Why insist on retaining one last materialistic 
element to fetter the penetrating efficacy of the ‘Word of 
God’? You appeal to the imagination of man, as the power 
employed by the wisdom of the Deity to create, around the 
person of Christ, that faith in his divine character which 
might afford a safe anchorage for the religious convictions 
of mankind, because it combined those opposite forms of 
conception about God which, if separated, annihilate each 
other: let the imagination have her perfect work. The 
faith in the Triune Being of God must be inseparably asso- 
ciated with the name of him through whose acts, 1t may 
be without his intention, it first took a definite form. But 
this substance, not the shell, is alone truly valuable, The 
life of the man Jesus belongs to the irrecoverable past. 
Assume him to have possessed a consciousness of divinity 
unknown to other men, still, with the cessation of his 
human life, the man must vanish for us in the God; the 
transitory organized form in the ever-present organizing 
power. Why, then, cling to an hypothesis essentially un- 
provable, and of no present value? It is on the idea of 
attraction, not on the absolute fact, that the astronomer in- 
sists. He is content to say all bodies known to us act as 
aif every particle in them attracted every other with a force 
varying according to a certain law. He does not require 
us to assume that, this action involves a real attraction. 
Why should not the theologian be similarly satisfied to 
insist upon the idea of the Divine Being involved in the 
conception of the inearnate Logos, without entangling us, 
by insisting upon the conscious incarnation of this Logos 
in the man Jesus, in a maze. of perplexity, whence at best 
we can issue only i in a—perhaps ?” 

What reply can we make to such an argument? Does 
not St. Paul say of Christ, “Then cometh the end, when he 
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shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father”—“ that God may be all in all”? Does not the Logos 
of the fourth Gospel say, “If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come to you; but if J depart, I will send him unto 
you. He shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine and shew 
it unto you”? Does he not tell his disciples, “ Yet a little 
while and the world seeth me no more, but ye see me. Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also. At that day ye shall know 
- that I am in the Father, and you in me, and I in you”? 
What we contend for is the substantial truth of the Catholic 
faith, that God is such a Being as the idea of the incarnation 
of the Logos in Christ implies, and the conception of the 
Triune Deity declares—a conscious Will, whose essence is 
Love, and whose manifestation is one with the power dis- 
played in the universe. Whether the man Jesus had or had 
not the consciousness of a nature ditferent from that of other 
men, is a question comparatively immaterial and entirely 
insoluble. If we pray to Christ, our prayer must be ad- 
dressed to the ever-present organizing Deity, not to the 
form of flesh and blood once seen in Galilee. If we look 
for a “Judge of quick and dead,” it is to the Spirit which 
“shall reprove the world of sin and righteousness and judg- 
ment” that we must look, not to such a shape as St. John 
describes in the Apocalypse; a shape treated by the apostle 
himself as a symbol, when he speaks of the “sharp two- 
edged sword” going out of the “mouth” of the Son of Man. 
If we hope “to be with Christ” in a future existence, more 
emphatically than in the present, it is because we may hope 
to. be where the joy accompanying the presence of God can 
be more completely felt, because His love is’ more entirely 
realized. The “Lamb” of the Apocalypse is the “light” of 
the “city of God;” light present to all alike, not an object 
to whom one person can approach more closely than another. 
Are our conceptions of Christ to be more materialistic than 
the vivid personifications of the apostle who had personally 
known him, and could say that he saw among the candle- 
sticks “one like unto the Son of Man”? The Catholic faith, 
by its grand affirmation that he whom we worship is truly 
present in the bread and wine which nourish our bodies, 
while they memorialize that event whereby the exclusive 
ceremonialism of the Mosaic religion was exchanged for 
the faith in one universal church of God, “ where is neither 
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Greek nor Jew, Circumcision nor Uncireumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, Bond nor Free,” distorted as it has been by the 
monstrous assertion of a physical change produced by the 
prayer of consecration without any signs of physical altera- 
tion, is, nevertheless, the perpetual protest against that 
grosser materialism of Protestant absurdity which sees in 
Christ, not a Deity present with us on earth, but’'a God of 
flesh and bones taken up into a heaven above the stars to 
intercede with another God, who is yet one with himself, 
on behalf of man.* To build a religious belief on the asser- 
tion that it is impossible for the Divine Being to have been 
truly present in the man Jesus as a Will of perfect love, is 
one thing: it is a very different thing to say, “We do not 
venture to dogmatize about a matter which the Divine wis- 
dom has left in impenetrable obscurity from the uncertainty 
attending all the accounts preserved to us either of the acts 
or the words of Jesus.” Glimpses, indeed, the Synoptics 
give us of a humanity of the very highest type, a nature 
which, according to the profound observation of Strauss,+ 
appears to have combined the serene, self-reposing joyous- 
ness of the Hellenic character with the religious earnestness 
of the Jewish; a nature which seems to have united in 
equal measures the authority of the masculine reason and 
the tenderness of female sympathy ; in which perfect purity 
was associated with an entire absence of asceticism. That 
these glimpses disclose an historical reality we feel the more 
convinced by the fact that such fearless and diligent stu- 
dents of the gospel story as Gfrorer, | Strauss, Renan, Schen- 
kel,§ though rejecting the divinity claimed for Christ, and 
differing in their view of his objects and work, nevertheless 
agree in the lofty uniqueness of character which they ascribe 
to him. But they are only glimpses, of a form divined 
rather than discerned, between the clouds and mists of 
legendary tale and individual imagination encireling it. If, 


* The Catholic theology is not free from this absurdity ; but since to it Christ 
is always truly present with his church, outwardly in the Eucharist and inwardly 
by his guiding spirit, the story of his ascension into heaven becomes to Catho- 
licism little more than a dramatic phantasmagoria; whereas to Protestant 
orthodoxy this banishment of Jesus from earth is the substance of the faith 
about him, 

+ Neues Leben Jesu, pp. 207, 208, 

t In his Heiligthum und Wahrheit. 

§ ‘Character of Jesus.” See Theol. Rey. XVIII. 434, 
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personally, we ascribe to Jesus the consciousness of self- 
existent being assigned to him by the Catholic faith, we 
must admit the mysterious chiaroscuro of the Gospels to 
be a clear intimation that the raison détre of the local 
Divine manifestation is to be sought, not in itself, but in 
the belief to which it was intended to give rise, of the uni- 
versal presence in all nature of that loving conscious Will 
which once for all had shewn itself on the shores of Galilee 
_ or, the rocky terraces of Judeea. Not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit, must we know Christ, as St. Paul tells us, 
if we would know him truly. The Christ through whom 
God “reconciles the world to himself” is the eternal Son, 
present in all men as in all nature; present, therefore, in 
the man Jesus and in the events which, by the insensible 
operation of God’s providential government, brought about 
through the life and death of Jesus the belief in his divine 
being, whether the agency employed to effect this result 
was his own perfect will acting under human conditions, or 
the will of one who, like other men, had to strive after that 
perfection which God is, 

We, as has been said, hold the first of these alternatives 
to be best accordant with the place filled by Christianity in 
the religious education of mankind, and therefore to be the 
truth. Its connection with the growth of those conceptions 
concerning the nature of God which appear to us to express 
the deepest spiritual realities, lend it a probability far out- 
weighing, in our judgment, the metaphysical difficulties 
attending it—difficulties of the less moment, because they 
relate to matters of which we are utterly ignorant; while 
the personal association of the Divine Being with the indi- 
vidual Jesus seems to us to supply a want of man’s reli- 
gious nature, by giving to duty the warmth of affection. 
Did not St. Paul feel that the thought of the love of Christ 
had in it a “constraining” power, suchas no other religious 
motive furnished? And has not subsequent experience 
confirmed the experience of the apostle? Does not the 
faith that the Divine Essence was consciously present in 
the man Jesus, give to the belief that God truly sympathizes 
with man’s sorrows and struggles after goodness, that the 
bar which excludes man from communion with God is only 
his own selfishness, a reality which brings the Divine close 
tous? What mght have we to cut down the teaching of 
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the great procession of Time to the measure of our indivi- 
dual insight? ‘Will the obscurity hanging over the actual 
history of Christ be urged in disproof of the claim set up 
for him? Nay; but here the “foolishness of God” shews 
itself “wiser than the wisdom of men.” That such details 
are not required to give effectiveness to the faith in Christ 
is demonstrated by the writings of St. Paul. How little 
does he tell either of the acts or the words of “the Lord”! 
Does not his whole theology rest on the proposition that 
“ Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, [was] declared to be the Son of God 
with power according to the spirit of holiness by the resur- 
rection from the dead ;’* one solitary fact, to St. Paul un- 
questionable, because, as he believed, Jesus had been “ seen 
of him also”;+ but for which we may well substitute the 
more solid attestation given by the unfolding of that great 
drama of man’s religious history, of which St. Paul had 
formed an entirely erroneous conception, and in which he 
was destined to fill a part quite unexpected by himself. 
The magic of the Divine work lies in this—that, requiring 
for its effective operation only the belief that He who was 
consciously God consented to live a life of poverty ending 
in crucifixion for man’s good, it could leave the imagination 
of man free to weave around the story of Jesus a tissue of 
legends or dreams suited to its own ideas of what the Mes- 
siah ought to be, which might introduce the faith in his 
Divinity to the acceptance of mankind, and drop off when 
its office was performed, leaving the faith thus God-fathered 
in its unfettered power. 

On the other hand, if, departing from the guidance of 
history, we seek, as many excellent and able men have 
recently done, to substitute for the belief in the Divinity of 
Christ, a belief in his authority, as that of one who had an 
especial insight into religious truth, we are met by the 
insuperable difficulty that, from the imperfection of the 
Gospel records, this alleged authority is necessarily reduced 
to an arbitrary selection, out of the sayings ascribed to 
him, of such as seem to us of religious value, while we 
reject or explain away the rest. We fall back then upon 


* Rom. i. 8. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4, 
+ 1 Cor. xv. 8, W~0n Kg¢pol, properly, was manifested also to me. 
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the ancient faith as the precious inheritance transmitted to 
us by the past. In religion, as in life, “the child is father 
of the man.” The beliefs of successive ages, if they are not 
mere delusions, should be 

Linked to each other by a natural piety. 

Let not our trust in the Divinity present with ourselves 
make us impatient of the teachings produced by its presence 
aforetime. Yet our value for these teachings must not send 
~us to grope for the basis of our trust among the memories 
of a past which can never return. “ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? The words ascribed to Christ by all the 
Synopties, “Why call ye me good? There is none good but 
one, God,’—words the more likely to be correctly recorded 
because they run counter to the prepossessions of those from 
whom we receive them,—contain, if we accept the Catholic 
faith in the divine nature of Christ, a direction from the 
Lord himself to dwell not on the revealer, but on Him whom 
he revealed.* They carry us back to that remarkable say- 
ing, which seems to bear the evidence of its authenticity in 
itself, and teaches us to see the marks of divine perfection 
where men have continually seen only a source of perplex- 
ity, namely, in that all-embracing goodness which “ maketh 
the sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth down 
rain on the just and the unjust.”+ Important as are, in 
our judgment, those conceptions about the Lord to which 
the providence of God appears to us to have guided the 
church, we dare not put them above his own teaching. 
The truth as to his person, if it be what we believe, can 
_ stand by itself, and will commend itself to the convictions 


* All the Synoptics contain these words, with the remarkable difference, 
masked in our translation, that whilst, in Mark x. 18 and Luke xviii. 18, the 
words of Christ directly refer to the epithet ‘‘good” applied to himself, in 
Matt. xix. 16 this epithet is applied both to him and to the thing to be done 
by the questioner : ‘‘ Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life ?’ So that the words ri jue Néyerc dyaOdy, may mean, either, ‘‘ Why 
dost thou call me good ?” or, ‘‘ What is this good that thou speakest to me 
about ?’—a yariation of the story probably due to the reluctance of some narra- 
tor of it to allow that Jesus refused to be called good. At the same time we 
must observe, that the words are not inconsistent with the conscious possession 
of Divine goodness ; since their object may have been only to make the questioner 
fee] what his epithet implied : ‘‘Do you mean by calling me good to identify 
me with God ?” 


+ Byen Goethe could see here only the indifference of Nature. Das Gott- 
liche, Works, II. 86. Edition of 1828, 
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of mankind the more fully, the more impartially it is 
examined. But, after all, it is the faith to which this con- 
ception leads—the faith exhibited by the Lord himself as 
man, the trust in the living, loving, ever-present God; in 
Him who combines in the perfection of His. mysterious 
being the inflexibility of an unchanging action. with, the 
sympathy of an unwearying tenderness—the faith which 
can take all Science into its wide embrace, and see in Nature 
the continuous manifestation of His strength and wisdom, 
whose love it traces in the history of man, and whose pre- 
sence it feels in the depths of its own consciousness—that 
forms the all-conquering, transforming power of true religion. 
If “he who was in the form of God, took on himself the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of man,” it was 
to call forth in each of us the spirit by which we can be 
transformed into his likeness, and become thus true “sons of 
God.” In the words of Bishop Berkeley, somewhat modi- 
fied, we may say, 
Inwards the course of Faith must take its way ; 
The four first acts* already past, 
The fifth+ the drama’s secret shall display ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last. 


E. VANsirrart NEALE 


IL—THE PILGRIM FATHERS. A STUDY OF PURITAN 
HISTORY.— IL. 


NorTHERN America, discovered at the very close of the 
15th, was yet almost uncolonized at the beginning of the 
17th century. The news brought back by Columbus and 
Cabot, of the existence of a new and beautiful land beyond 
the western seas, laid a powerful hold on the imagination of 
Europe. England, France, Spain, Portugal, emulously fitted 
out expeditions to claim possession of a country which 
voyagers declared to be richer than the Indies and more 
marvellous than Cathay. Here, with its turrets glittering 


* Dualism, Pantheism, Sacramentalism, Bible-worship, 
+ Religious Science. 
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in the sun upon some corn-covered plain, was the City of 
Gold: here, bubbling up in some hidden valley, was the 
fountain of perpetual Youth: were not these tales to heat 
to fever pitch the blood which ran riot in the veins of that 
adventurous generation? Each great nation seemed, by 
some strange chance, to lay its grasp upon that portion of 
the continent which afterwards became connected with 
its name and imbued with its spirit. Spanish enterprize 
_ centred itself in the Gulf of Mexico, where a glowing climate, 
an equatorial luxuriance of life, and a rich though half- 
barbaric: civilization, fed the imaginations and roused the 
passions of her fierce and daring sons. France, on the con- 
trary, made her earliest, as well as her strongest, effort of 
colonization on the ice-bound banks of the St. Lawrence : 

Quebec, not the least notable, is also among the oldest of 
American cities. Between the two, the long Atlantic sea- 
board from Maine to Carolina seemed to attract the hopes 
and wishes of English adventurers. Over and over again, 
Drake and the hardy sailors who were his comrades and 
successors, harried the Spanish settlements on the coasts of 
Central and Southern America: European peace or truce 
never penetrated into these western latitudes: to burn a 
town, to intercept a treasure fleet, to cut off a colony, was 
all fair on either side, no matter whether the great battle 
between liberty and despotism at home was temporarily 
lulled or the fighting at the fiercest. But there were boun- 
daries within which the two great nations bit and tore each 
other, but did not attempt to colonize. England went no 
further south, Spain no further north, than Florida. To this 
day the line between those who speak the language of 
Shakspere and those who speak the language of Cervantes, 
remains almost where it was first fixed. 

- The history of the relations between England and North- 
ern America in the 16th century, is a story first of excited 
discovery, and then of half-abortive efforts of colonization. 
The vision of a north-west passage—once a valid maritime 
hope, in our own day a mere geographical problem, but 
always a dream to which precious human lives have been 
unsparingly sacrificed—attracted seafaring men to the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, where Hudson’s Bay and 
Frobisher’s Inlet and Davis’ Strait. still testify to the skill 
and daring of Elizabethan navigators. Itis impossible not 
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to think, as we read the narrative of their efforts and their 
fate, that such men were entrapped, so to speak, by the 
deceptive climate of North America; that, natives of an 
island which the temperate influence of the gulf-stream 
protects from extremes of heat and cold alike, they did not 
expect the fierce warmth of a New-England or Canadian 
summer to be succeeded by frosts as fierce and far more 
lasting. Except upon some such hypothesis as this, it is 
hard to understand how little companies of men, ill provided 
with even the necessaries of life, unable to struggle against 
the savage inclemency of the climate, and without any 
means of escape, should have confidently settled themselves 


down on the banks of the St. Lawrence or on the coast of © 


Maine, to endure for a few long months the pains of cold 
and of starvation, and then to die. Yet such is the story of 
more than one of the French and English expeditions which 
immediately preceded the establishment of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England,—woful failures which seemed to 
shew that it requred some higher and stronger motive than 
the desire of commercial gain to nerve men to successful 
conflict with the difficulties of this inhospitable shore. But 
the Puritan emigrants gained something by the fact that 
the desires and energies of England were so completely 
turned in another direction as to leave them in obscure 
peace to found their little commonwealth in their own way. 
The loadstone of hope to every adventurous spirit who 
longed to rebuild fallen or to raise fresh fortunes in the New 
World, was Virginia: Virginia, the very name of which was 
a tribute of loyalty paid to the great Queen by her most 
chivalrous servant, Sir Walter Raleigh; Virginia, whose 
broad fields, then smiling in their first fertility beneath a 
genial sky, seemed to offer welcome and wealth to whom- 
soever should claim them as his own. Hither, in 1585, an 
expedition, fitted out under Raleigh’s auspices, and conduct- 
ed by his friends and comrades, was sent, to return in a 
year’s time, having passed from the airiest height of exul- 
tation to the lowest depth of shameful discouragement. A 
second colony, which set forth in 1587, was deserted after a 
few months by its governor; and when, the Armada re- 
pelled in 1588, men in England had time and heart to 
remember it, was found to have vanished, whither, even to 
this day, m0 one knows. Then Raleigh gave up the coloni- 
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zation of Virginia in despair. But in 1606, when he was 
already languishing in the Tower, a fresh attempt was 
made, with which are associated the names of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, as the English promoter of the scheme, and 
of John Smith, as the hardy seaman to whom was commit- 
ted its practical accomplishment. With the issue of this 
attempt, which, after many perils and difficulties, at last 
ended in success, we have at present little to do. A more 
_ important fact for our purpose is that the expedition sailed 
under the protection of a Royal patent, establishing what 
were known as the Virginian Companies. To these Com- 
panies, two in number—one composed of noblemen, gentle- 
men and merchants, in and about London; the other, of 
knights, gentlemen and merchants, in the west of England 
—were granted no fewer than twelve degrees of the Ameri- 
can coast, from Cape Fear, between the Carolinas, north- 
wards as far as Halifax in Nova Scotia. A single Council 
in England, to which local councils were subordinated, was 
to manage the affairs of both Companies and their projected 
settlements, and a royalty on all precious metals was to be 
paid to the King. But none of the rights of self-govern- 
ment were reserved to the emigrants ; their single privilege 
was the retention of their English franchises, should they 
chance to return home. Whatever franchises were enjoyed 
by the American colonies before the Revolution, they owed, 
-not to the wise liberality of their first founders, but partly 
to the 3000 miles of sea which separated them from En- 
gland, and partly to the struggle for liberty carried on at 
home through the middle of the 17th century. Kings fight- 
ing for life and crown, however hearty their despotic desires, 
had no time or thought to spare for these obscure settle- 
ments in the American forests, even if they committed the 
unpardonable insolence of electing their own legislators and 
making their own laws. 

The country which owes its name of New England to 
that Captain John Smith of whom we have already spoken, 
and who is best known among all other Smiths as the 
hero of the story of Pocahontas, was up to that time called 
North Virginia. It is part of a remarkable peninsula, 
which now includes not only the six New-England States, 
but a small portion of the State of New York, and the 
~ British possessions of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
This peninsula, which is cut off from the mainland by the 
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river St. Lawrence on the north, and the deep cleft through 
which flows the Hudson river on the éast, is a mountainous 
and well-watered region, rich in harbours, yet possessing 
few navigable rivers ; not wanting in mineral wealth, 
though not tempting human cupidity by its abundance ; 
where the temperature ranges through great and often 
sudden extremes of heat and cold, and the soil needs all 
that man’s industry and skill can do to bring it to a. mode- 
rate fertility. The sanitary returns are warrant enough for 
pronouncing the climate healthy, in spite of the fierce winds 
and the piercing frosts ; the English race thrives and mul- 
tiplies there, although two hundred years have changed. its 
type; so that the slender, dry-skinned, straight-haired, ner- 
vous New-Englander, is a being quite distinguishable from 
the sanguine, curly-locked, portly personage, whom tradition 
and habit encourage us to identify with the Englishman. 
The whole country, excepting the hill-tops, was in 1620 
covered with native forests of every useful tree; among 
which wild cherries and plums and mulberries offered their 
small and sour fruit to the wants of the settlers. . Both sea 
and rivers swarmed with fish, which at the very beginning 
of American history, as to-day, attracted an eager fleet of 
fishermen. The bear, the wolf and the wild cat, were the 
most formidable beasts of prey; the gigantic moose, now 
all but extinct, roamed through the woods ; and the rattle- 
snake here and there lay hidden in the dead leaves. _ Wild- 

fowl of every sort were plentiful; while in summer the 
humming-bird and the oriole lent to this cold region an 
unexpected touch of tropical. beauty. Not altogether an 
inviting country, especially when seen, as the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers looked at it, from the sandy shores of Massachusetts 
Bay ; not. by any means a land which needed but to be 
scratched into fertility, where a man might ask of Nature 
her amplest bounty, and asking, surely receive; but still a 
land where stout hearts and strong hands might compel the 
earth to satisfy their moderate wants, and prove that, after 
all, the human element of agricultural success may be more 
important than the geological. 

What shall we truly say of the aboriginal dwellers in 
these forests? American fiction, claiming the Red Indian 
as her own, has furnished a transatlantic commentary on the 
line of our own poet, which tells, 

“ How wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 
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and, creating a being full of physical perfections, uniting the 
instinct of the brute with the reason of the man, clothed 
with all the virtues which civilization is supposed to impair 
or to destroy, and professing a simple and sublime Theism 
peculiar to himself, has realized in the wigwams of New 
England all that Rousseau dreamed of in his Parisian garret. 
Now, American history, admitting the undeniable fact that 
the Indian was first degraded, next pushed back from his 
ancient seats, and finally exterminated by the gradual 
“advance of the whites, alleges in extenuation that this was 
but a mean, pitiful race, incapable of any less melancholy 
fate than that which has overtaken it. Something must be 
yielded to the destructive criticism; simple and sublime 
theologies are among the latest, not the earliest, growths of 
the human intellect; and there are no such civilized vir- 
tues as those which go to make up the stage portrait of the 
“noble savage.” Still a race of men who are admitted to 
have been bold and ingenious in the pursuit of prey both on 
land and water, so that their traps and nets were imitated by 
the settlers,—who had fixed habitations and richly-adorned 
attire—who cultivated Indian corn and were acquainted 
with the use of manure,—whose skill in making boats and 
mats and baskets and pipes was far from contemptible,— 
who had invented a currency and indulged in narcotics,— 
who, whatever else their moral deficiencies, were brave, 
patient and continent, in no common measure,—and of 
whose keenness of perception and unexampled power of 
endurance not even fiction, with all licence of invention, has 
said too much,—a race like this cannot be argued into any 
resemblance to such half-bestial savages as wander over the 
Australian plains, dead to all civilizing influence. We have 
not now to inquire whose was the crime or the misfortune 
of exterminating the Indians to make room for the whites. 
It is enough to say that by the settlers of New Plymouth 
they were treated in a large and tender spirit of justice, 
which promised far better things for the future relations 
between the races than Providence has since suffered to 
come to pass. 

Such, then, were the shores, under the shelter of which 
the Mayflower cast anchor, at noon of Saturday, November 
11, 1620. The passage had been long and stormy; and 
when, on the sixty-fourth day of the voyage, land was 
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sighted, it was not the part of the coast to which the ship 
was bound. The Pilgrims had intended to have settled at 
some point near the mouth of the Hudson river, not far from 
the spot where the greatest of American cities now stands ; 
and a story exists that they struck the coast further to the 
northward, not through inadvertence, but because the skipper 
had been bribed by the Dutch, who had already marked the 
Hudson river as their own. Be this as it may, the land 
which first met their view was the extremity of Cape Cod, 
a sickle-shaped promontory, which, projecting into the sea 
in a thin, curved line of sand, sixty miles in length, forms 
the southern boundary of Massachusetts Bay. At. first, 
without anchoring, they turned the ship’s. course south- 
wards ; but being caught in “perilous shoals and breakers” 
and deserted by the wind, they bore up again for the Cape, 
and, rounding its outer edge, cast anchor in what is now 
known as the roadstead of Provincetown. Here their first 
act was eminently characteristic both of their English birth 
and breeding and of their Puritan politics. Certain of their 
number “being not well affected to unity and concord, but 
giving some appearance of faction,” a mutual agreement 
was drawn up, and signed by the whole party : 


“Tn the name of God, Amen. "We whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign, King James, 
by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, . 
King, Defender of the Faith, having undertaken for the glory of 
God, and the advancement of the Christian faith, and honour of 
our King and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body: politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony,—to which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunder subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 11th 
of November, in the year of the reign of our sovereign Lord 
King James, of England, France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth, A.D. 1620.” 


This declaration, which was signed by 41 persons, repre- 
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senting 101 souls, has sometimes been spoken of as furnish- 
ing an actual instance of that philosophical figment, an 
original social compact. We cannot credit it with so high 
a metaphysical birth, but much rather see in it a stroke of 
wise policy, by which the Scrooby and Leyden church 
sought (not without need) to impress its own character upon 
the infant colony. For, with the exception of Bradford and 
_ Brewster, these are not the same men—so far, at least, as 
we can now discern—who endured for conscience’ sake 
* that first exile. John Carver, who for the first few months 
filled the place of Governor, came we know not whence. 
Edward Winslow, more than once Governor, and the willing 
agent of the colony in all its negociations with England, 
was a gentleman of good estate at Droitwich, in Worcester- 
shire, who, travelling in Holland, had fallen in with the 
church at Leyden, and had thenceforward bound himself to 
its fortunes. Miles Standish—who, from the fact that he 
called his American home Duxbury, is believed to have been 
a cadet of the Lancashire family of Standish, of Duxbury 
—was a soldier of fortune, such as in those troubled times 
abounded in the Low Countries, and who seems from pure 
love of adventure to have thrown in his lot with the emi- 
grants. These were gentlemen of station and character to 
whom we must ascribe a larger or less sympathy with the 
religious spirit of the colony ; others, probably, who joined 
the expedition in England, represented only the mercantile 
element of the venture, and may have felt themselves ill at 
ease in the midst of so grave a company. And in this 
declaration we read the firmly expressed purpose of Brad- 
ford and Brewster, that the principles which compelled them 
to exchange the softly-swelling fields of Scrooby and Auster- 
field for the strange monotony of the Dutch levels, shall 
not be neglected or compromised upon the sandy shores of 
Cape Cod. Let God deal with this little company as He 
will, it shall still be a company of men who band them- 
selves together under the sacred protection of His name, 
whose first motive is His glory, and who claim for them- 
selves the right of enacting and obeying “just and equal 
laws.” 

The coast on which the Pilgrims now found themselves, 
had been roughty surveyed by John Smith, who in 1616 
had presented a map of it to Prince Charles, with a request 
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that he would give names to its more remarkable points. 
But it is doubtful whether they had ever seen this map, 
which in any case was too rude to have given them much 
practical assistance in the choice of a site for their new set- 
tlement. Their first act was therefore to repair a shallop 
which they had brought from England between the decks 
of the Mayflower; and, while this was being re-fitted, to 
send out an exploring party on foot, in charge of Standish 
and Bradford... The details of this expedition, so full of 
breathless interest to the sea-worn wanderers who waited on 
board ship for its return, need not occupy us now. But it 
is characteristic of the poverty of the colony that. ten 
bushels of Indian wheat, which were then found in a native 
“cache,” or hiding-place, formed their only supply of seed- 
corn ; and equally characteristic of their conscientiousness 
that, eight months afterwards, they found out and. remu- 
nerated the owner of the little store which they had thus 
appropriated. . A second expedition, undertaken in the 
shallop, was as barren of practical result as the first ; but 
it was the good fortune of the third to be driven, one dark 
and stormy night, into the convenient harbour known as 
that of Plymouth... Heré a capacious roadstead was almost 
land-locked by two spits of sand, which ran out like natural 
breakwaters into, the sea; springs, brooks, and ponds. of 
various sizes. promised an.abundance of fresh water; fish . 
and fowl were alike plentiful ; and one or two hills, gently 
rising from the beach, offered a position capable of defence. 
Here, therefore, the party landed on the 11th of December. 
The rock, on which. tradition asserts the disembarkation 
to have been. effected, is yet an object of affectionate vene- 
ration to every true son of New England ; while the anni- 
versary is still kept with all joyful honour, under. the 
endearing appellation of “Forefathers’ Day.” 

Hither the Mayflower was brought across.the bay from 
Cape Cod; and, after much debate, the exact site of the 
new colony determined on the 20th of December. The 
first necessary work was to disembark their goods and. to 
provide a shelter against the inclemency of a New-England 
winter. By putting each of the unmarried men with some 
family of his own choice, the number of households was 
reduced to nineteen ; and as many plots of land were allotted 
in a straight line, then and since known as Leyden Street, 
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on which to build the rude timber huts for which alone 
their poor resources sufficed. Sorely bested as they at this 
time were with cold and disease, which rendered it impera- 
tively necessary that the whole community should be housed 
as soon as possible, they kept the Sabbath with as resolute 
a strictness as in their comfortable English homesteads ; 
though their Puritan breeding no less shews itself in the 
fact that on Christmas-day no man rested from his labour. 
. Yet even had not theological prejudice bidden them neglect 
that holiday, the urgency of their work might well have 
spurred them on. There was a platform to be built, on 
which to work their ordnance; a common house to be 
roofed in, to shelter those who could not always return on 
board the Mayflower ; fresh meat to be procured, to supply 
the deficiency of ship’s provisions ; heedful watch to be 
kept against the Indians. And what discouragements were 
those under which this work was done! Unused to the 
inclemency of the New-England climate, the winter, which 
really appears to have been exceptionally mild, came upon 
them with unexpected severity; a series of misfortunes 
had delayed their arrival in America till long after the 
intended season ; rain and snow, sleet and frost, hindered 
their work for days together. But a worse trouble than 
this was the deadly sickness which broke out. It first 
shewed itself at Cape Cod, where thé emigrants, already 
weakened in health by confinement on ship-board, had to 
wade through a long reach of shallow water to get to the 
shore. Every exploring expedition increased the mischief ; 
till at last the illness assumed the magnitude and the viru- 
lence of an epidemic. Think how the poor wretches, lying 
in the stifling ship, or in the hardly roofed cabins among the 
snow, far from all scientific help, destitute of every comfort 
which their state required, and seeing friends and kinsfolk 
carried out from them one by one,—think how they must 
have longed for the return of warm airs, and green leaves. 
upon the branches, and a chance of life even in this rude 
country which they had gone out to possess. At one time 
during this terrible winter, so Bradford reports, there were 
but six or seven persons in sufficient health to perform the 
needful service to the dying and the dead. But they—and 
he ineludes among them in terms of special commendation 
the soldier and the elder, Miles Standish and William Brew- 
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ster—were all faithful to the obligations of humanity, and 
knew neither fear nor weariness in their eager devotion 
to the needs of their brethren. One hundred and one per- 
sons left England in the Mayflower; as many reached the 
shores of America, a death and a birth having taken place 
upon the sea. Of these died in December, 6 ; in January, 8 ; 
in February, 17; in March, 13; 44 out of the whole; 21 
out of 41 who signed the first compact. When, at the 
beginning of April, the Mayflower sails, it is but with half 
her crew; and before the Fortune arrives in November, ~ 
Carver and five more of his comrades are added to the list 
of the dead. In less than a year’s time half the little band 
of exiles have found a Promised Land ; better, yet other, 
than that they looked for. But the rest—though “truly, 
if they had been mindful of that country from whence they 
came out, they might have had opportunity to have return- 
ed”—stood manfully to their enterprize through every cir- 
cumstance of discouragement. They covered over the graves 
of their friends and kinsfolk, lest. perchance the Indians 
should read there the sad story of their weakness, and set 
themselves to hew down the forest and to till the soil. If 
it were truly the Lord’s work which they had come out to 
these savage solitudes to do, what justification for flight at 
the first approach of danger? And from Leyden came: to 
them this stern consolation, not unbefitting their mood and — 
condition: “The death of so many, our dear friends and 
brethren—oh, how grievous hath it been to you to bear, 
and to us to take knowledge of; which, if it could be 
mended with lamenting, could not sufficiently be bewailed ; 
but we must go unto them, and they shall not return unto 
us. * * * In a battle it is not looked for but that divers 
should die; it is thought well for a side if it get the vic- 
tory, though with the loss of divers, if not too many or 
too great. God, I hope, hath given you the victory, after 
many difficulties, for yourselves and others.” 

Before winter came, the sickness had passed away; and 
the fact that for several years no other of the first settlers 
died, testifies to the general healthiness of the climate. 
Bradford was unanimously elected Governor in Carver's 
place,—a post which he occupied for thirty-two of the thirty- 
seven succeeding years during which he survived. But the 
hardships of the infant colony were not yet overcome. The 
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first year, six acres of the common ground, painfully prepared 
for the seed by spade labour, were sown with barley and 
peas, and twenty with the Indian corn which had been so 
fortunately found. The latter harvest was the most abun- 
dant, and seemed to promise a sufficient sustenance till 
. autumn came round again ; fish had been especially plenti- 
ful; and wild-fowl and venison were constantly brought in. 
But the arrival of thirty-six fresh settlers in the Fortune, 
which put into Plymouth on the 9th of November, made 
~ an unexpected demand upon the scanty store of provision, 
and the summer of 1622 was a season of privation. In 
May, the colony was without bread ; wild-fowl were out of 
season; the settlers had no sufficient fishing tackle ; and 
their only subsistence was the clams and other shell-fish 
with which the beach happily abounded. By help of sup- 
plies from one quarter or another, the summer wore away 
without disaster; but for want of sufficient tillage, caused 
by their physical weakness, the sixty acres which they had 
sown produced but a scanty crop, a part even of which was 
stolen by a rabble of settlers who had fixed themselves 
hard by, to the great scandal and annoyance of the grave 
Plymouth men. In April, 1623, the colony was absolutely 
without corn, except such as was reserved for seed; and a 
terrible drought, which lasted for six weeks, seemed to 
destroy all future expectation of harvest, till, after a special 
day of humiliation and prayer, fell a plentiful rain, which 
revived their downcast spirits. Still, till August came, there 
was no resource but the clam-banks; for which Brewster, 
living for months on this scanty fare, could yet give thanks 
that “he could suck of the abundance of the seas and of 
the treasures hid in the sand.” ‘Tradition asserts that at 
this time the emigrants were once reduced to a single pint 
of corn, which, being divided, gave to each person five ker- 
nels, to be parched and eaten. Said Governor Bradford. of 
the new-comers in the ship Ann, which arrived in July of 
this year, “The best dish we could present them with is a 
lobster or piece of fish, without bread or anything else buta 
cup of fair spring water ; and the long continuance of this 
diet, with our labours abroad, hath somewhat abated the 
freshness of our complexions; but God gives us health.” 
The worst, however, was now passed. The settlers, in con- 
travention, it must be owned, of the original agreement with 
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the adventurers, had adopted the system of giving each 
family a piece of land to till for its own use, and the plenti- 
ful harvest testified to the increased energy of their agricul- 
ture. This year, too, Winslow, who had gone to England to 
sue for assistance, returned, bringing with him three heifers 
and a bull, the first cattle which the colony possessed. By 
and by we hear of Plymouth as of a place containing “about 
180 persons, some cattle and goats, but many swine and 
poultry, thirty-two dwelling-houses, and the town impaled 
about half-a-mile in compass.”. But the adventurers, dis- 
cerning through the mist of their own commercial greed, 
the grandeur of the enterprize in which they were the un- 
conscious partners, might well write from home to those 
who endured such hardships without a murmur or an attempt 
at escape— Let it not be grievous to you that: you have 
been instruments to break the ice for others who come after 
with less difficulty ; the honour shall be yours to the world’s 
end; we bear you always in our breasts, and our hearty 
affection is towards you all, as are the hearts of hundreds 
more who never saw your faces, who doubtless pray for 
your safety as their own, that the same God which hath so 
inarvellously preserved you from seas, foes and famine, will 
still preserve you from all future dangers, and make you 
honourable among men and glorious in bliss at the last 
day.” 

Into any further details of the early history of Plymouth 
this is not the place to enter. The little colony, living in 
the midst of savage tribes, which, had they put forth their 
strength, must have crushed it by force of numbers, relied, 
not without success, on justice and courtesy, tempered by 
an opportune display of vigour in face of meditated treach= 
ery. A more vexatious annoyance, if not a greater danger, 
was occasioned by the settlement at various points of the 
coast of roving bands of Englishmen, who scandalized the 
Plymouth men by their excesses when they were:supplied 
with food and drink, were an ungracious burden upon their 
charity when they had none, and at all times did what 
injury and insult could do to draw down an indiscriminate 
Indian vengeance upon all European heads. Then ‘there 
were long negociations in England about their patent, which 
was again and again renewed as different factions bore sway 
at home,—a tale than which few could be more difficult to 
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tell or more tedious to read. For a long time the colony 
was without any other minister than Brewster, who, how- 
ever, says his friend and comrade Bradford, “taught twice 
every Sabbath, and that both powerfully and profitably, to 
the great contentment of the hearers and their comfortable 
edification. Yea, many were brought to God by his minis- 
try. He did more in their behalf in a year, than many that 
have their hundreds a year do in all their lives.” Robinson, 
who died in 1625, never joined the church at Plymouth; 
’ but the remnant of the Leyden people, first in 1629 and 
again in 1630, came out, though at a charge to the settlers 
of £550 for their outfit. and transport, in addition to the 
cost of their maintenance till the next harvest but one,— 
“a rare example,” writes Bradford, “of brotherly love and 
Christian care in performing their promises and covenants 
to their brethren,’—-which, nevertheless, had its probable 
reward in the strength thus added to the grave and religious 
element of the community. Though Brewster’s life and 
labours were prolonged till 1644, the church, after many 
unhappy experiments, found in 1629 their first settled min- 
ister'in a) Mr. Ralph Smith, who exercised his office: for 
seven years, and was succeeded by many learned and pain- 
ful divines. . With the death of Winslow in 1655, of Stan- 
dish in 1656, and of Bradford in:1657, the first generation 
of the founders of Plymouth may be held to have had its 
natural termination. In 1643, the colony entered into a 
federal union with the three other communities of New 
England, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Newhaven; in 
1692; the line of Governors, which began with Carver and 
- Bradford; came to an end; on the absorption of Plymouth, 
under a charter of William and Mary, into the new province 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

_ Let us endeavour, before we finally leave the little settle- 
ment in order that we may very briefly dwell upon the 
larger results of the enterprize, to call up before our ima- 
ginations the outer aspect of the men and the scene. In 
December, 1621, about the end of the first year at Plymouth, 
a sermon, which a happy chance has preserved to our own 
day, was preached to the emigrants. The preacher was that 
Robert Cushman who had negociated the terms of the first 
patent, who, with twenty-five others, had been left behind 
by the failure of the Speedwell, and who had just arrived , 
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in the Fortune. If tradition is to be trusted, the sermon 
was preached in the common house of the plantation, a rude 
log-hut somewhat larger than the private dwellings of the 
settlers. His hearers, even were tlie whole colony gathered 
together, could hardly have been more than eighty-five in 
number ; above thirty of whom had newly come with him- 
self, expecting to find some rough yet comfortable homestead, 
furnished with needful provision, and who were suddenly 
made aware that they were themselves a forlorn hope, strug- 
gling for life with pestilence and famine. In front stretched 
the quiet waters of the bay, sheltered from vexing winds by 
island and natural piers of sand; but beyond, the Atlantic 
waves rose and fell angrily; while, far as the eye could 
reach, a dim white line shewed the roadstead of Cape Cod, 
in which the Mayflower had found her first refuge. Behind 
was the hill, soon to be crowned by the needful fort; since 
that time the burying-place of these Pilgrims’ sons and their 
sons’ sons; farther inland still, the deep forest, clothing the 
sides and rising to the summit of the mountain range which 
closes the view. And hard by the shore, overhanging the 
rock on which the Pilgrims’ feet had first rested, lay the 
low ridge, unmarked by ‘any memorial, yet, doubt it not, 
with its every blade of grass accurately registered in the 
remembrance of love,—the-ridge where they slept whose 
pilgrimage had soon led them to a better country, even a 
heavenly. Is the scene hard to recall? A company of 
grave men, graver even than their wont, whether their 
mind dwell in retrospect or in forethought—corsleted per- 
haps, and with weapons near, in case of some sudden in- 
cursion of a savage foe, yet all intent upon the preacher's 
strong exhortation ;—of toilworn women, hardly rising, it 
may be, to the height of so stern an enthusiasm, and with 
minds often wandering to the pestilence which might any 
day break out again, or the poor store of corn on which. their 
little ones were to be fed the winter through. One cannot 
but wonder whether, as Brewster listened, his thoughts went 
back to the time when he rode in the train of an ambassa- 
dor and was trusted with the secrets of princes ; whether 
Bradford remembered the church at Babworth, and the old 
manor-house of Scrooby, and the lingering walk through 
the meadows, in which he first laid hold on the truths which 
were now his strength and his life ; whether Standish, loyal 
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to his Leyden friends, and honouring the fiery zeal which 
yet he did not quite understand, may not have suffered his 
martial thoughts to lead him to the hill where the ordnance 
was in its place, and thence to many a stricken field and 
stout leaguer beyond the sea, in which he had himself borne 
a manful part. To all, be sure, there was compensation for 
much hardship in the thought, that the psalm, however rude 
and halting its music, was raised within hearing of neither 
_ traitor nor spy,—that the prayer, if uttered beneath an un- 
consecrated roof, was no compelled form of words, but the 
simple, direct message of the heart to God. And then the 
sermon : 


“ Now, brethren, I pray you, remember yourselves, and know 
that you are not in a retired, monastical course, but have given 
your names and promises one to another, and covenanted here to 
cleave together in the service of God and the King. What then 
must you do? May you live as retired hermits, and look after 
nobody? Nay, you must seek still the wealth of one another, 
and inquire, as David, How liveth such a man? How is he 
clad? How is he fed? ~He is my brother, my associate; we 
ventured our lives together here, and had a hard brunt of it, and 
we are in league together. Is his labour harder than mine? 
Surely I will ease him. Hath he no bed to lie on? Why, I 
have two; [ll lend him one. Hath he no apparel? Why, I 
have two suits ; I'll give him oné of them. Lats he coarse fare 
—bread and water—and I have better? Why, surely we will 
part stakes. He is as good a man as I, and we are bound each 
to other ; so that his wants must be my wants, his sorrows my 
sorrows, his sickness my sickness, his welfare my welfare, for I 
am as he is. And such a sweet sympathy were excellent, com- 
fortable, yea, heavenly—and is the only maker and conserver of 
churches and commonwealths ; and when this is wanting, ruin 
comes on quickly.” 

~ Surely a stern smile must have gleamed over Bradford’s 

face as, hearing this, he thought of the “six or seven sound 
men” who a few months before had boldly stood between 
the little commonwealth and destruction, and who, if God 
spared them, would yet do some great thing for Him. 


How vessel after vessel followed in the wake of the May- 
flower—how goodlier towns than Plymouth were quickly 
built and richer fields subjected to the plough—how, one 
by one, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, consolidated themselves into distinct 
commonwealths, and all, in greater or less degree, received 
and retained the Puritan impress—is not for us to tell now. 
Yet, as the Puritan Fathers, the story of whose exile we 
have narrated, are commonly accepted as the type of the 
original settlers of New England, our readers may justly 
ask of us some brief, though necessarily imperfect, estimate 
of this element of American life. And we may note, inthe 
first place, that the Puritanism of New is the Puritanism 
of Old England, suffered to develop itself under no ‘eondi- 
‘tions of restraint, but such as naturally arose out of the 
circumstances of an unsettled and half-savage country.) For 
Puritanism at home grew up under the pressure*of many 
hostile forces, by the law of reaction from which, it was in 
part moulded: who can doubt that the Book of Sports ex+ 
tinguished its last gleam of joyousness, that the ritualism 
of Laud helped to make more severe the simplicity of its 
worship? Even in its triumphant days half the nation 
murmured against it in their hearts; in every parish the 
godly preacher had his thorn in the flesh in the squire who 
would not be dissuaded from keeping Christmas-day with 
plum-porridge, or the light-heeled lads who persisted’ in 
rearing the May-pole. But in New England the’ strength 
and weakness of the principle were freely developed and 
grew to their natural result. The unfertile ‘soil, the incle- 
ment sky, the perils of life amid warlike and treacherous 
savages, drew out and fostered the settlers’ sturdy virtues. 
When the link which bound them to the venerable churches 
and stately cathedrals of their home was once snapped, they 
learned to love as well as to approve the rude meeting- 
houses of heaped-up logs and the rough music of their own 
uutaught voices. As year by year the number of those who 
had been born upon New-England soil, and had no other 
memories than it could give, increased, the distinctive Puri- 
tanism of the people hardened and narrowed. No church 
puts forth its noblest strength in its moment of triumph; 
the time at which the heathen chiefly noted the virtues of 
the primitive Christians was their time of persecution. If 
we turn to the rock upon the Plymouth beach ‘to eall wp 
our loftiest memories of Puritan courage and patience, we 
must go to Boston and to Salem to learn how Puritan in- 
tolerance can erect the whipping-post and the gallows—how 
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Puritan superstition can be maddened into an agony of cruel 
cowardice. 

The founders of New England were at least true to the 
political lessons which had been inculcated upon them at 
home. From the very first, their communities enjoyed a 
measure of self-government which James or Charles would 
have hastened to crush, had the opportunity or the means 
been given to either. From year to year they elected their 
own governors and legislators. They divided the whole 
~ country into little municipalities, which claimed the right of 
self-rule and self-taxation. While diplomatists and courtiers 
at home were intriguing as to the terms of this patent or 
the limits of that grant, the emigrants, protected by the 
breadth of the. Atlantic, managed their own affairs, and 
moulded their social life into what form they would. . It is 
only of late years that the restrictions which were at first 
imposed upon the exercise of the elective franchise in the 
several States of New England, have been swept away by 
the levelling tide of American democracy ; in the founda- 
tions of its polity, the Massachusetts of George Washington 
was the Massachusetts of Endicott and Winthrop. And 
New England is Puritan still in the spontaneous liberality 
of its provision for religion and sound learning. The Pilgrim 
Fathers had grasped the essentially Protestant idea, that 
an untaught cannot be a truly religious people. Nor is 
there anything finer in the history of any infant common- 
wealth, than the act of Massachusetts in setting aside, in 
the seventh year of its existence as a chartered colony, a 
sum equal to the whole of one year’s taxes for the founda- 
tion of a university. 

But social life in New England was leavened through 
and through by the peculiar Puritan theory of the relation 
between the State and the Church. For, in opposition to 
the common hypothesis that the Church is really co-exten- 
sive with the State, how wide soever the latter may be, 
they asserted that the true Christian State ought not to be 
wider than the Church, however narrow its limits. We 
find, in fact, that a condition of citizenship laid down in 
many of the earlier public documents of these colonies is, 
that the intending citizen shall be a true Christian man. 
A noble theory, penetrated and vivified by the deepest reli- 
gious earnestness; a theory which raises their attempt to 
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found a city of God to a far higher level than any merely 
political efforts of colonization ; yet tainted with this fatal 
practical error, that the worth of a man’s religion cannot be 
surely tested by any outward signs, and that only God 
Himself knows who are truly His. So, resolved not only 
to found, but to govern the State in accordance with this 
idea—and taking pattern, not unnaturally, by the Mosaic 
legislation—the Puritan lawgivers lost sight of the distinc- 
tion between crimes and sins, and included in the same 
enactments offences against society and breaches of the 
moral law. The civil magistrate was held to occupy the 
place of a father, whose duty it is to check, to rebuke, to 
punish all the evil passions of his children, whether or not 
they issue in action directly harmful to others. And there 
is ample proof of the necessary gloom and sourness of life 
under such an administration of justice as this ; how youth 
lost the fragrance of its unconscious joyousness, and age 
the finer graces of cheerful courtesy ; how vice often hid 
itself beneath the cloak of hypocrisy, and the features of 
goodness grew fixed in the mask of spiritual pride; yet, 
moreover, how gross sins were effectually discouraged, and 
idleness was shamed into’decent industry, and a grave reli- 
gious earnestness settled upon the hearts and faces of the 
people. We have reason to believe that the so-called “Blue 
Laws of Connecticut,’ by which a mother who: kissed’ her 
child on Sunday was declared to have broken the sabbath 
and to have subjected herself to necessary punishment, are 
a book-maker’s figment. But the following extracts, culled 
from the annals of Plymouth, are, in the utter misappre- 
hension which they shew of the true function of legislation, 
unspeakably grotesque and yet sad: “ Francis Sprague, for 
drinking over-much, fined 10s. Francis Billingham and John 
Phillips, for smoking tobacco on the highway, 12s. each. 
Stephen Hopkins, presented for selling beer ‘at two-pence 
per quart which was worth but one penny. John Barnes, 
for sabbath-breaking, was fined 30s., and set one hour in 
the stocks. Thomas Clarke, for selling a pair of boots and 
spurs for 15s. which cost him but 10s., fined 30s. William 
Adey, for working on Sunday, was severely whipped at the 
post.” Ladies who have used their tongues a little too freely 
are put in the stocks, with a label affixed to them declaring 
the offence ; card-players are fined 50s.; a single absence 
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from public worship costs 10s. ; all who deny that the Scrip- 
tures are a rule of life are to suffer corporal punishment. 
And so we might go on, through innumerable items more, 
shewing how, in the interests of public morality, it is pos- 
sible to make life unbearable; how good men, with good 
intentions, can degrade Religion by transforming her into 
an inquisitor and a spy. 

To the same theory we must charge the offences which 
_ New England has committed in the name of religion against 
religious liberty. If the Church is to be the State, the limits 
of the Church must be defined. But to define them is of 
no practical use, except there be a power of shutting out 
the wilful intruder; the secular arm is straightway invoked 
against the heathen and the heretic, and persecution is jus- 
tified by the simplest of syllogisms. To those who have 
traced, as we have, the founders of New England from the 
English home, which they so nobly left for conscience’ sake, 
to their willing exile in Holland, and then to these inhos- 
pitable* shores—whose hearts have answered to their reso- 
lute defiance of spiritual tyranny, and throbbed the faster 
for their lavish self-sacrifice for freedom to worship God in 
their own way —it is woful, indeed, to read of Baptists 
whipped and banished, of Quakers mutilated and put to 
death, in free Massachusetts. Why should Higginson’s and 
Brewster's glory be these poor wretches’ crime? And yet 
it is but the old story, that men need frequent lessons of per- 
secution ere they can learn, not only its pain, but its wicked- 
ness, and that toleration is the fruit, not merely of one, but 
of many tribulations. New England, left to itself, and pass- 
ing through no such agonies of alternate triumph and defeat 
as were the lot of every religious party in England between 
1625 and 1689, learned the lesson very slowly. For it was 
in the year 1691 that that strange madness seized upon the 
people of Massachusetts, which bade them believe in the 
ubiquitous presence of evil spirits in the land ; which, filling 
every heart with superstitious horror, divided towns and 
villages and families against themselves, each man suspect- 
ing his neighbour of secret league with the powers of 
darkness ; which seized in equal intensity upon the judge, 
the divine, the scholar, and the rudest tiller of the soil; 
which hwried out of life twenty miserable creatures, and 
fastened the guilt of perjury and murder upon innumerable 
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more who had borne false witness against them ; and which 
at last departed as suddenly as it had come, yielding to pas- 
sionate shame and repentance. Yet, if New England has 
learned the lesson of perfect religious liberty slowly, we 
must own that in these later years she has mastered it 
thoroughly. And to Rhode Island belongs the singular 
honour of never having enacted a persecuting law, nor 
committed an offence against the largest toleration. 

We may figure to ourselves life in New England from the 
middle of the 17th to the middle of the 18th century, as 
grave and quiet, perhaps almost sombre,—as if men had too 
close a vision of the realities of a world to come, to deal 
with the concerns of this in any but a spirit of severe duti- 
fulness. In the first part of this period, the figures upon the 
scene which chiefly attract our notice have an air of high- 
strung resolve about them, the result of their English trials 
and struggles; and there is such unconscious heroism in 
their port as becomes the founders of a great nation. Little 
by little this wears away, to give place to a seriousness 
which sits not ungracefully upon men who are daily engaged 
in the work of clearing the wilderness, and drawing its 
hidden wealth from a cold and stormy sea, and planting 
Christian cities upon a heathen shore, and building up a 
church and a commonwealth not undeserving the Divine 
favour. They are not without their contentions: now, each 
with the other; now, with rulers at home ; now, with the — 
Governors sent out from England to tame their unruly inde- 
pendence, and, if it may be, to curtail their franchises ; but 
they cling firmly to their municipal and provincial rights, 
and effectually preserve the power of self-government. Their 
cities are but so many streets of rude log-houses ; their 
churches a little larger and more carefully built than their 
barns; but like many whom a sense of religious duty shuts 
out from some of the refinements and nearly all the amuse- 
ments of life, they are “diligent in business,” and the solid 
comfort of their homes bears witness that their ships are 
upon every sea. But when the hour of public worship 
comes, the humble meeting-house is crowded in every part ; 
the painful preacher speaks to upturned faces and under- 
standing minds; and the things of which he discourses are 
not merely matters of one day’s intellectual exercise, but 
of the week’s careful meditation. Now and then arises some 
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servant of the church who, with bolder self-denial than his 
fellows, ventures into the woods which still close the little 
plantations round, and. returns with strange tales of the 
Indian’s willingness to serve the Christian’s God ; oftener 
the pride of race silently asserts its strength, and the un- 
happy tribes are slowly pushed back, till, rising in revolt 
to recover their lost hunting-grounds, justice is forgotten in 
the excitement of revenge, and they are borne down by the 
arm. of civilized warfare. Still the inevitable axe cuts its 
- path through the forest, and prepares a way for the plough ; 
still the cottage rises by the brook, from which the inhabi- 
tants of the wigwam once drew water; still the corn is bidden’ 
to grow where the deer browsed, and the wild turkey was 
flushed in the underwood. The towns by the coast gather 
strength, and put. on a homely beauty ; the harbours are 
filled with more abundant masts; men strike deep the roots - 
of their affections into a land than which they and their 
fathers and their fathers’ fathers have known no other ; till 
at last; upon the bare anticipation of tyranny, the old Puri- 
tan spirit wakes. once more, and those who have proved, 
during a dependent existence of 150 years, that they de- 
served independence, stretch forth their hands in God’s 
name, and take it. 
And now, what’ is to be the final issue in the affairs of men 
of the Mayflower’s voyage, none can tell, so vast are the 
interests, so noble the hopes, which have become involved 
with it. A continent almost immeasurable in extent, rich 
in all the possibilities of agricultural and mineral wealth, 
and offering abundant sustenance to millions of fugitives 
_from the over-crowded East, and millions more of their de- 
scendants, is being claimed by man with unexampled rapid- 
ity. And though its settlers are of mixed race and varied 
language, the regal nationality, that which subdues the rest 
to its own likeness, and imposes upon them its speech, and 
teaches them. to live under its institutions, is still the En- 
glish. But the English of what type? Let the answer to 
this question be sought not only in the political institutions 
of the United States, which are universally framed upon the 
New-England model,—in their literature, which draws all 
its force and freshness from northern founts of inspiration,— 
in their power of expansion, which is exerted from a northern 
-centre,—but in that terrible clash of civil contention, which 
VOL, IV. 2M 
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was in its essence a struggle for victory between the spirit 
of Massachusetts and the spirit of Carolina, aud which has 
ended in making the former predominant in the future deve- 
lopment of the American nationality, It is now settled, 
beyond the possibility of further disturbance, that over the 
whole of this new sphere of human activity, so vast as to 
involve no small part of the destiny of the race, the princi- 
ples of self-government, of equality of all citizens before the 
law, of free thought, free speech and free worship, are to 
prevail, and that whatever a people can do in the direction 
of self-development shall be fearlessly attempted. Nor 
whatever be the hindrances from without or the weaknesses 
within which for a time may seem to retard the progress of 
this great experiment, can any who believe in the gradual 
education of humanity by the hand of God doubt of its final 
success. And comparing even the America of to-day, with 
its mixed accomplishment and shortcoming—much more 
the America of the future, towards which every lover of his 
race looks with the noblest hope—with the little company 
of separatists at Scrooby or the sorely discouraged church 
of Leyden, what better proof can there be of the worldwide 
value of even the obscurest faithfulness, of the indestructible 
vitality of all work truly done for God? 
CHARLES BEARD. 


III.—_THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 


I. Notices of the person to whom i is attributed. 

It is probable that the Mark to whom the second Gospel 
is commonly assigned, is the same who is also called John 
(Acts xii. 5, 13) and John Mark (Acts xii. 12, 25, xv. 37). 
If so, he was a native of Jerusalem, the son of Mary, and a 
decided friend of the Christians there. In the Epistle to 
the Colossians he is styled the cousin of Barnabas ; whence 
it has been arbitrarily assumed that he was of the tribe of 
Levi and the priestly line. He accompanied Paul and Bar- 
nabas on their first missionary journey, leaving them at 
Perga, in Pamphylia, and returning to Jerusalem. While 
Paul was on his second missionary tour, Mark accompanied 
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Barnabas to Cyprus. But though the Apostle of the Gentiles 
had been dissatisfied with his conduct, and refused to have 
him for an associate on his second journey, they were after- 
wards reconciled ; for when Paul was prisoner at Rome, he 
writes to Timothy to bring Mark with him, expressing his 
confidence in him. Hence he is styled the fellow-worker 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles (Coloss. iv. 11). Nothing cer- 
tain is known of the remainder of his life, as the traditional 
-accounts of early ecclesiastical writers cannot be relied on. 
Eusebius says he was with the apostle Peter in Rome. 
After Peter’s death he went to Egypt, founded several 
churches there, especially at Alexandria, and, according to 
Jerome, died in the eighth year of Nero’s reign, A.D. 61. 

If the Mark mentioned in 1 Peter v.13 be identical with 
John Mark, we have a plain intimation of the friendship 
existing between him and the apostle Peter: In that case, 
Mark was converted by the latter, and was with him in 
Babylon when the first Epistle was written. But some, with 
Bengel, take son in the passage literally, and the epithet 
ovvekdexr) aS denoting Peter's wife. It is more probable, 
however, that son means spiritual son; though we must 
~ allow that récvor, not vidc, is the usual term for convert in 
St. Paul’s writings ; and that cvvecdexr) refers to the church 
at Babylon, rather than Peter’s wife. No example of a 
salutation from the. writer’s wife occurs in any Epistle; 
whereas salutations are sent from churches. 

At what time Mark attached himself permanently to Peter 
cannot be ascertained. It was after Paul’s second missionary 
journey. The New Testament furnishes little information 
on the point. In the Acts of the Apostles it is hardly inti- 
mated, although it would not have been out of place there. 
But tradition often alludes to the association of the two, 
furnishing distinct and unequivocal notices of companion- 
ship between them which could hardly have originated in 
1 Peter v. 13, or have been derived from Acts xii. 12. 

The tradition respecting Mark’s close connection with 
Peter is embodied in the following passages : 

Papias, or John the presbyter according to the relation 
of Papias, says: “Mark, being the interpreter of Peter; 
wrote exactly whatever he remembered; but he did not 
write in order the things which were spoken or done by 
Christ. For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the 
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Lord; but afterwards, as I said, followed Peter, who made 
his discourses to suit what was required, without the view 
of giving a connected digest of the discourses of our Lord. 
Mark therefore committed no mistake when he wrote down 
circumstances as he recollected them. For he was very 
careful of one thing, to omit nothing of what he heard, and 
to-say nothing false in what he related. Thus Papias writes 
of Mark.”* 

Irenzeus says : “ Matthew wrote a Gospel while Peter and 
Paul were preaching at Rome and founding a church there. 
And after their decease, Mark, the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had been 
preached by Peter.”-++ 

Clement of Alexandria, in Eusebius, states : “In the same 
books Clement has given a tradition concerning the order 
of the Gospels which he had received from presbyters of 
old, and which is to this effect: he says that the Gospels 
containing the genealogies were written first ; that the occa- 
sion of writing the Gospel according to Mark was this ; 
Peter having publicly preached the word at Rome, and 
having spoken the gospel by the spirit, many present ex- 
horted Mark to write the things which had been spoken, 
since he had long accompanied Peter and remembered what 
he had said; and that when he had composed the Gospel, 
he delivered it to them who had asked it of him. “Which, . 
when Peter knew, he neither forbad nor encouraged it.” + 

Tertullian affirms that “the Gospel published by Mark 
may be called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was ;’§ and 
Origen states that “Mark wrote it as Peter directed him.”| 

Eusebius speaks at length respecting the origin of the 
Gospel, saying that Peter's hearers prevailed upon Mark, 
Peter's follower, to write down the oral teachings, and that 
the apostle authorized it to be read in the churches. This 
account is derived from Clement and Papias, with some- 
thing of the historian’s own.4] 

In another work, Eusebius attributes the fact of Peter’s 
not writing a Gospel to excessive modesty.” ** 


* Euseb. H. E, iii. 39. + Adv. Heres. iii. 1. t H.E. vi. 14. 

§ Licet et Marcus quod edidit evangelium, Petri affirmatur, cujus interpres 
Marcus, etc. Adv. Marcion. iv. 5. : 

| &e Tlérooc bpnyhoaro air@, ap. Euseb. H. E, vi. 25. 

7 Boe) wu. 1d: ** Demonstr. Evang. iii, 15. 
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_Jerome’s testimony is similar to the preceding. He calls 
Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter, says that he 
wrote a short Gospel at the request of the brethren at Rome, 
and that Peter himself both sanctioned it and authorized 
its use in the churches. Elsewhere, Jerome, calling Mark 
Peter's interpreter, as before, says that the apostle dictated 

_and the other wrote.* 

What meaning did these ancient Fathers apply to. the 
word interpreter? Is it that Mark put into Greek Peter’s 
discourses in Aramzean? or is it nearly equivalent to secre- 
tary, as if Mark developed and put into style the oral com- 
munications of St. Peter? The latter is the more probable. 

II. Relation of Mark to the second Gospel. 

The statement of John the presbyter, as preserved by 
Papias and recorded in Eusebius’s history, is important in 
settling the present point. It is to the effect that Mark 
did not write in order (rage) the things spoken or done by 
Christ. The most obvious meaning of the expression is 
arrangement generally, whether chronological succession or 
concatenation and grouping. The opposite is ovrraiic. If 
this be so, the statement is not applicable to the -present 
Gospel, which has the same arrangement as Matthew’s or 
Luke's. Nor has any attempt to shew its adaptation to the 
character of the canonical Greek Gospel been successful. 
Ov raéec (not in order) means more than Ea ypaac (writing 
some things) in the subsequent context, ie. than isolated 
facts. _What reason could there have been for saying that 
Mark wrote only some parts of the evangelical history or an 
incomplete Gospel so far, when Matthew himself did nothing 
else? It is impossible to refer the od rage to isolated facts, 
anecdotes, adversaria, facts loosely linked together ; for the 
matter of the Gospel is as well digested as that of Matthew 
or Luke. Nor is Meyer's ingenious assumption of a twofold 
writing being indicated in the fragment of Papias tenable,— 
the one, immediately after Mark heard the discourses: of 
Peter, which was ov rage; the other, the writing of the 
Gospel proper, a part of which only (éa) is excused and 
justified as not exhibiting arrangement (raétc).f This mean- 
ing was not thought of by Papias or John the presbyter. 
Kenrick also conjectures that Mark wrote the materials of 


* De Viris illustr. cap. 8. 
+ Evangelium des Mattheus, Hinleit. pp. 31, 32. 
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his Gospel twice ; but abstains from any attempt to find an 
evidence of it in Papias’s words.* 

The result of a careful examination of Papias’s testimony 
is, that it does not relate to our ‘second Gospel, nor bring 
Mark into connection with it as its author. All we learn 
from it is that Mark wrote the substance of a Gospel, or a 
Gospel which was not our present canonical one. To escape 
from this conclusion, it may be said that John the presbyter 
was not infallible, and therefore we are at liberty to differ 
from his opinions whenever there is good reason. So with 
Papias. The judgments of both may. be wrong, In the 
present instance it may be asserted that the presbyter was 
mistaken in supposing that Mark did not write rage. But 
the statement is not so much a matter of opinion as of fact ; 
for every one sees that Mark did write a otvraétc, like Mat- 
thew’s and Luke's. The difficulty of reconciling the testi- 
mony of the presbyter with the condition of the present 
Gospel is palpable ; and the witness is important from being 
the oldest. No solid reason can be given for despising him, 
except the perplexity in which he involves those who be- 
lieve him to speak of the present Gospel. If he speaks of 
a prior document written by Mark, his testimony is natural 
and intelligible. What is the conclusion it leads to? That 
a later writer composed the present Gospel of Mark. How, 
then, did it come to be attributed to one that did not write | 
it? If there was originally an authentic document of Mark 
different from our Gospel, how did the latter come into the 
place of the former without the slightest historical notice 
of the mutual relation between the two works? The writ- 
ings of the Fathers usually quoted respecting the origin of 
the Gospels speak of one and the same work, as Baur ex- 
pressly allows ; and if the document of which Papias speaks 
were not our present Gospel of Mark, how could this older 
writing have passed at once into oblivion, and the present 
Gospel, originating suddenly in its stead, be reckoned the 
work of Mark? It is difficult to answer these questions. 
It does not seem likely that John the presbyter spoke of a 
proper Gospel, but rather a work in the same style with the 
Clementine Homilies, a khovypua Teérpov, in which Mark wrote 
down sayings, narratives and teachings of the apostle Peter, 


* Biblical Essays, p. 66. 
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But Papias and the succeeding Fathers already knew the 
present Gospel, of which they speak as though it were 
Mark’s Petrine document. Before their day, during the 
process of Gospel production and literature, another had 
supplanted that equivocal document written by Mark him- 
self; and to it they carried over the origin assigned to the 
latter. The transference seems to have been effected silently, 
without the observation or opposition which it would have 
elicited in a critical age. It must be admitted that there is 
no proper historical trace of such substitution ; and that the 
Fathers speak only of our present Gospel of Mark. It may 
be observed, however, that Irenzeus, though well acquainted 
with the four Gospels, does not call the second a Gospel, 
but what was preached by Peter ;* as if the one work had 
been substituted for the other imperceptibly, and therefore 
it were fitting to speak of the one in terms properly appli- 
cable to the other. The Fathers, being uncritical and cre- 
dulous, would not scruple much, if at all, to accept a later 
Gospel as Mark’s, especially as the tradition of its connec- 
tion with Peter facilitated the substitution. The Fathers 
always meant one and the same work. Their testimony 
would have passed unchallenged, had we not the account 
of John the presbyter and internal evidence leading to a 
more correct conclusion. The original composition of Mark 
should be carefully distinguished from a proper Gospel, or 
even a document representing faithfully and fully the teach- 
ings of St. Peter. It was an ambiguous production, written, 
after the death of the apostle, from recollections which must 
often have been vague or erroneous, having only the name 
of Peter to recommend it.. After the Gospels of Matthew 
and. of Luke appeared, we can suppose the facility with 
which the canonical Mark would supplant these unconnected 
anecdotieal notes. It may be also allowed that the writer 
of the canonical Gospel used the Mark-document, though, 
we should imagine, very sparingly. That the latter was the 
primary basis of the former—the document from which the 
greater part. of the present Gospel was taken—cannot be 
maintained, except at the cost of rejecting more probable 
views. 

That Mark was not the writer of the present Gospel may 
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be inferred from the fact that it is not copious or remark- 
able in particulars relative to Peter. Thus, while Peter is 
introduced in Matt. xv. 15, requesting the explanation of a 
parable, Mark has the disciples genérally. The fact of Peter's 
walking on the sea is omitted ; and the remarkable blessing 
- pronounced upon him by Christ is only in Matthew (xvi.). 
The promise mnade to the apostles in answer to ‘a question 
put by Peter is unnoticed (Matt. xix. 28). Although’ he 
was one of the two sent to prepare for the paschal supper, 
Mark does not give his name. The intensity of his repent- 
ance, expressed by bitterly (axpéc) in Matthew and Luke, 
is omitted. Nor is the honourable name Peter employed 
by Mark till it was bestowed upon him by Jesus. Some 
account for these omissions by the modesty of Peter, who 
did not wish in his teachings to introduce circumstances 
seeming to exalt himself. This might be more probable if 
it could be shewn that Mark wrote when Peter was alive, 
and with his sanction. But Ireneeus says that Peter was 
dead at the time; and his statement is more credible than 
those of Clement, Origen, Eusebius and Jerome. If this 
were so, it sets aside the alleged modesty of Peter as a reason 
for omissions respecting his personal history: Peter is more 
conspicuous in Matthew’s Gospel than in the second. The 
latter assigns him no special prominence. 

If these observations be correct, the canonical Gospel can- . 
not have been the production which Mark wrote from re- 
miniscences of Peter's oral teachings and narratives. It 
has therefore no relation to the apostle, and derives no 
sanction from his name. The author is unknown. External 
evidence on the subject is unsatisfactory and unreliable. 
It does not prove Mark’s authorship of our Gospel ; neither 
does it shew that it is an echo more or less complete of 
the apostle Peter’s teachings. Internal evidence is a better 
test, and yields more satisfaction. If appeal be made to 
the contents of the Gospel itself, it will not be fruitless. 

III. Analysis of contents. 

The Gospel may be divided into three parts : 

1. Transactions preparatory to the public ministry of 
Jesus (i. 1—13). 

2. His ministry in Galilee (i. 14—x.). 

3. His last journey to Jerusalem, with the events that 
transpired in the city (xii—xvi.). 
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1. The first two verses are the commencement of the Gos- 
pel, which is followed by the appearance and ministry of 
John the Baptist, with the baptism and temptation of Jesus. 
Here the evangelist follows Matthew and Luke, the former 
more than the latter. 

2. This section commences with Christ's appearance in 

Galilee and the calling of four apostles, abridged from Mat- 
thew. The healing of a demoniac in Capernaum, of Peter’s 
wife's mother, a leper, a palsied person, the call of Levi, the 
banquet at his house, and the conversation with the scribes 
and Pharisees arising out of it, the plucking of the ears of 
corn by his disciples on the sabbath-day, and the cure of 
the man with the withered hand, follow in immediate suc- 
cession. Verses 1, 14—20, follow Matthew. But at i. 21, 
the evangelist passes at once from Matthew to Luke, because 
he omits the Sermon on the Mount. But though he leaves 
Matthew’s order for that of Luke, he does not abandon his 
mode of narration, but follows both it and Luke’s in vary- 
ing proportions. The event described in Luke v. 1—11 is 
omitted, because of Mark i. 16—20, 
- In ii. 7—35, Mark relates how the multitudes followed 
Jesus, his choice of twelve apostles, the blasphemy of 
the Pharisees that he was in league with Beelzebub, his 
reply, and the visit of his mother and brethren. At the 
commencement of this section, Mark leaves Luke and 
returns to Matthew at the place where he had left him 
before, viz., Matt. xii. 15. Verses 7—12 are an enlargement 
of Matthew xii. 15, 16. But the choosing of the twelve 
follows Luke vi. 12—16,; after which the writer returns 
to Matthew, passing over the long discourses in Matt. xii. 
33—45, 

Ch. iv. 1—34. A series of parables is now introduced ; 
_ the Sower, the Seed growing secretly, and the Mustard-seed. 
The first is parallel with Matthew xii. 3—23. Verses 21 
—25 are taken from Luke vii. 16—18, but verses 26—29 
are peculiar to the evangelist. The parable of the Mustard- 
seed (30—32) is from Matthew, not without reference to 
Luke, as the 30th verse, compared with Luke xiii. 18, shews. | 
The 34th verse is from Matthew. 

In iv. 835—-. 43, are related the stilling of the storm on 
the sea of Galilee, the healing of the demoniac in the 
country of the Gadarenes, Jesus's return to the other side 
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of the lake, the cure of Jairus’s daughter, and of the woman 
having an issue of blood. Here the evangelist follows 
Luke viii. 22—56. Hence he differs from Matthew in de- 
scribing but one possessed with a devil, and calling him 
a Gadarene ; whereas the first evangelist has two demoniacs, 
who were Gergesenes, not Gadarenes ; as well as in giving 
the name Jairus, which is absent from the first Gospel. 

In vi. 1—6, it is related how Jesus teaches in Nazareth 
and is contemned by his countrymen. Here the evangelist 
returns to Matthew, to the passage where the parables ended 
in the latter, Matthew xii. 53—58. 

The section, vi. 7—44, relates how the twelve were sent 
forth on their mission, Herod’s opinion of Jesus, the execu- 
tion of John the Baptist, the disciples’ return, and the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude. Here Luke is followed 
more than Matthew; though the latter is not unregarded, 
especially in verses 32 and 34, which are chiefly from him. 

The section, vi. 45—vili. 21, contains an account of Jesus 
walking on the sea, the discourse relative to the washing of 
hands, the journey into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon where 
the daughter of a Canaanite woman is healed, the cure of a 
person deaf and dumb, another miraculous feeding of mul- 
titudes, the demand of the Pharisees for a sign, and a warn- 
ing against the leaven of the Pharisees. All this is parallel 
with Matthew xiv. 22—xvi. 12. But the paragraph, vii. 32 
—37, is peculiar to Mark, having been suggested apparently 
by Matthew xv. 30, where the general statement occurs: 
«And great multitudes came unto him, having with them 
those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and cast them down at Jesus’s feet, and he healed 
them.” As Matthew did not relate any individual case of 
a deaf man being healed, Mark selected one for cireum- 
stantial detail. Mark omits Matthew's words (xvi. 2, 3) in 
viii. LO—13, and xvi. 11, 12, at viii. 21. 

The healing of a blind man at Bethsaida (viii, 22—26) is 
peculiar to St. Mark. 

The section, viii. 27—ix. 50, relates Peter’s confession, 
the transfiguration, the cure of a lunatic, the announcement 
by Jesus of his suffering, and the dispute among the disei- 
ples respecting precedence. It is parallel with both synop- 
tists, Matthew xvi. ]5—xvill. 9, and Luke ix, 18—5], but 
has more agreement with the former. Sometimes the evan- 
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gelist has from Matthew particulars wanting in Luke, as 
viii. 32, 33, ix. 9, ix. 42—47. On the other hand, he has 
particulars from Luke which are not in Matthew, as viii. 
38, 1x. 88—41. With Luke, he omits what Matthew has in 
xvi. 17—19, 27, xvii. 6, 7, 13, 20, 24-27 ; and again, with 
Matthew, he omits what Luke has in ix. 31—23. 

The paragraph, x. 1—12, treats of divorce, arising out of 
a question by the Pharisees. Here the evangelist follows 
Matthew. Ch. x. 13—16, in which Jesus blesses little 
children, is from Matthew and Luke; as is also x. 17—381, 
where he answers the rich young man. The passage in which 
Jesus foretells his death, x. 32—34, is also from both. The 
request of Zebedee’s sons, x. 35—45, is from Matthew xx. 
20—27 ; and the cure of the blind man near Jericho, x. 46— 
52, from Matthew and Luke. The principal source of the 
whole chapter is apparently St. Matthew, with the occasional 
use of St. Luke. It is worthy of remark that Mark follows 
Luke in making only one blind man be cured at Jericho, 
not two, as Matthew states. But he agrees with Matthew 
that the cure took place as he went out of Jericho, whereas 
Luke says it was’as he entered the town. 

3. The 11th chapter describes Jesus’s triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, the cursing of the fig-tree, the expulsion of 
traders from the temple, and a conversation with the San- 
hedrists. Here both Matthew and Luke are freely used, 
except in relation to the withered fig-tree, which is not in 
the latter evangelist. Mark differs from Matthew in dividing 
the particulars respecting the fig-tree, and in placing the 
expulsion of the traders in a different position. Matthew 
relates that Jesus went into the temple on the evening of 
the day he entered Jerusalem, and expelled the traders 
thence ; afterwards going to Bethany to pass the night there. 
As he returned the next morning he cursed the fig-tree, 
which instantly withered. But Mark makes Jesus go into 
the temple in the evening of the day he arrived in the city, 
and go out to Bethany the same evening. The next morn- 
ing as he returned he cursed the fig-tree, went into the 
temple and expelled the traders. On the evening of that 
day he retired again from the city, into which as he went 
the next morning, Peter directed attention to the withered 
state of the fig-tree. 

The 12th and 13th chapters are occupied with parables 
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and discourses, contrary to the manner of the evangelist. 
The parable of the Vineyard, Jesus’s answer to the entan- 
gling question of the Pharisees and Herodians about paying 
tribute, his refutation of the Sadducees respecting marriage 
in the resurrection-period, his explanation of the highest 
precepts of the law, his inquiry put to the scribes respect- 
ing Christ being the son of David, his reproof of the vain- 
glory of the scribes and Pharisees, the account of the widow's 
mite, together with the eschatological discourse in the 13th 
chapter, shew more or less parallelism with Matthew and 
Luke. Thus, xii. 1—12 is taken from Matthew xxi. 33— 
46, and Luke xx. 9—19 ; xii. 13—27 follows the two synop- 
tists also. But xii. 283—34 is after Matthew, and not closely ; 
xii. 35—87 follows both; but 88—40 is from Luke alone, ~ 
as is also 4]—44, The 13th chapter is much more from 
Luke xxi. 5—36 ; though it is occasionally filled out with 
notices from Matthew xxiv. 

The 14th chapter commences with the statement that the 
chief priests and scribes conspired against Jesus. To this 
are subjoined the statements that he was anointed by a 
woman at Bethany and betrayed by Judas (1—11). Here 
Matthew is chiefly followed. This is sueceeded by the pre- 
paration for the last supper (12—-16), where Matthew and 
Luke are combined. The supper itself is described (17— 
25), their going to the Mount of Olives (26—28,) the pre- 
diction of Peter's denial (29—31), Jesus’s agony in the Garden 
of Gethsemane (82—42), his betrayal and apprehension (43 
—52), his accusation before the high-priest (63—65), and 
_ Peter’s denial (66—72). -Of all this Matthew is the source. 

The 15th chapter relates how Jesus was brought before 
Pilate, whose desire was to liberate him, his condemna- 
tion and shameful treatment, and his being led away to 
Golgotha (1—23), taken from Matthew. Mark omits the 
dream of Pilate’s wife, and the act of washing his hands 
publicly. The crucifixion (24—37) is from the same evan- 
gelist. Like Matthew, he states that both the malefactors 
who were crucified with Jesus reviled him, The occurrences 
which happened at the time of his decease (88—40), the 
account of the women that stood to look on (40, 41), with 
that of the entombment (42—47), are chiefly from the same 
evangelist but not exclusively, for xv. 42 has relation to 
Luke also. 
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The 16th chapter, containing a record of the resurrection, 
is from Matthew and Luke, the former being followed up 
to the 9th verse, and the latter being abridged from that 
verse onward. 

The analysis just: given embodies the idea that the Gospel 
before us is later than those of Matthew and Luke—an idea 
not accepted by many critics, among whom are Wilke, 
Weisse, Lachmann, Weiss, Meyer, Ewald, Ritschl, Holtz- 
mann and Kenrick, who maintain that it is in substance the 
protevangeliwm, or primitive Gospel, containing the earliest 
and most original narrative of the evangelical history, with- 
out necessarily supposing that it was written before the 
canonical Matthew ; for most of these critics go no farther 
than to believe that the documents used by the second 
evangelist were apostolic ones, proceeding from persons who 
were either eye-witnesses or derived their knowledge from 
eredible sources. Cautious critics see that their opinion 
cannot stand the test if it be put forward in the shape which 
Kenrick gives it, viz., that the canonical Mark preceded the 
other synoptists as an original Gospel, or the protevange- 
lum. Hence they wisely confine themselves to the hypo- 
thesis that Mark is directly taken from original documents 
which embodied authentic narratives, on which account it 
has a fair claim to the title protevangelium. As to the 
number of such documents, there is a difference of opinion. 
It is perplexing to find that the same data are appealed to 
as evidence for conclusions directly opposite. We proceed 
to consider the subject somewhat minutely. 

IV. Relation of Mark to Matthew and Luke. 

At an early period Augustine thought that Mark was 
“the attendant, as it were, and abbreviator” (tanquam 
pedissequus et breviator),* of Matthew. This opinion can- 
not be defended. It must either be enlarged and modified, 
or abandoned. More probable is the view which Griesbach 
was the first to recommend by good arguments, that the 
Gospel was taken from those of Matthew and Luke, mostly 
by abridgment but in part by combination.+ Had the able 
critic admitted another written source besides these two, his 
hypothesis would have been impregnable. Yet his essay 


* De consensu Evangeliorum, lib. i. cap. 2. 
+ In Griesbach’s Opuscula academica, Vol, II. p. 358, &ec. 
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was an epoch-making one: 
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and the substance of it will 


maintain its validity, ‘notwithstanding all attempts to over- 


throw it. 


The following positions appear to be safe : 


1. There are frequent examples of verbal agreement 
between Matthew and Mark, some of them long and remark- 


able: 
Matthew xiii. 


3. “Idov, é&m\Oev 6 orelpwy 
TOU omelpely. 

A. Kat év rg omeipey abrov 
& perv éxecey mapa rijy 6ddy, Kal 
nrOev ra weTewva Kal Karépayey 
aura. 

5.”AdAa Oe érecev ext ra 
meTpwon, Orov ovK elyev ‘yny 
mod, Kat evOéws ebavérerciev 
duc 70 py Exery Babos yas. 

6. “HAlov 6é€ dvareiAavros 
éxavparéaOn, kal dud ro pan Exec 
piay éEnpavOn. 

7."AXXNa 0 éxecey eri rds 
axavOas* kal avéGnoay ai dxay- 
Oat 


ys t > , 
kal amémvigav avra. 


8, 9. "AdAa 06 reser ért rv 
ynv THY KaAny Kat édccou Kaprév. 


A , “ e A 
pev éxardy, 6 dé é&hxovra 
O€ rpidkovra. 


eo. tJ > J. > 4 
6 éywy wra cKovew aKovéro. 
2 N. ZL ~ 7° 
2. Katy pépesva rod aidvos 
Kal }) axarn Tov TOUTOV 
ouprviyer TOY NOyor Kat 
axapros yiverat. 


Mark iv. 


: Z 

3. "Idov, épOerv 6 orelpwr 
TOU oTeipat. 

4. Kal éyévero év r@ onelperv 
“a ‘ 
Oo pev émecey mapa Thy ddoy Kat 
7dOev Ta wWeTewa cal karépayev 
ie 

5. ”AdXo dé @recev ext rd 

merpwoes, Orov OvK elyey yy 
moAtv Kai evOéws ébavérethey, 
dua 70 pu} Exery BaBos ys. 

6. ‘HAéov 6€ ayarethavros 
> , ‘ \ x 4 
éxavpariobn, kai dca TO pn) exer 
pilav é&npadyOn. 
_ 7. Kai ado érecery eis rds 
> , . Yo ft ew 
axdvOas* Kai avéBnoay at axkay- 
Oat 
kal ovvervigay avrd, Kat kaprov 
ouK édwker. 

8, 9. Kat dAdo érecer eis rv 
= \ ‘ > » 
ynv Tiv Kadny Kat €didou-Kapmov. 
avaBaivovra Kai ablavopevoy 

kal pepe 
, U . > eres 
els rptdkovra kat eis ébyKxovra 
kal eis éxardv. 
\ Fi 
kal €Xeyev 
£ of o 2 r > 
6 €ywy Wra aKovery akovéro. 
19. Kal ai pépipvat rod aiwvos 
Kal 4) a@xarn TOU mOvTOU 
suprviyovow Tov Aéyor Kat 
dkapros yiverat 


Similar verbal coincidences are found in Matthew xvi. 


13—28 and Mark viii. 27—ix. 1 ; 


and Mark ix. 2—9. 


in Matthew xvi. 1—10, 


2. There are also frequent examples of verbal coincidence 


between Luke and Mark: 
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Mark x. 


14, "Agere Ta radia epxe= 
ofa Tpos He, Kal pa Kk@\vere 
a’ra, TOY yap Towovruy éorey 
Baotrela tod Oeod. 

15. ’Apny Aéyw iptv, os édv 
pen OéEyrae thy PBaoireiay Tov 
Oeod ws madioy, ov pn eicédOn 
els avrnv. 

17. Avddcxadre dyaé; ri rot- 
how iva Cwyv aiwywy Kdnpovo- 
pho 5 

18. ‘O dé "Inoovs eirer aire, 
vi pe éyers dyabdr ; oddeis 
ayaOds et py) eis 6 Beds. 

19. Tas évrodds oidas 

BN pocxevons 

a) govevons 

Bn chédns 

Bn Pevdopapruphons 
pa droorephans 
tia tov Tarépa cov 
Kal THY pentépa. 
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Luke xviii. 

16. "Agere ra madia € épxe- 
ober mpos Ke kal pa KwAvere 
aura, THY yap ToLoUTWY écriv 
Bactrela Tov Oeov. 

17. ’Apny Aéyw bpiy, os éav 

pn déEnrae rnv Bacirelay rou 
Beod ws madioy, od pn eiaédOn 
eis aurny. 

18. Avdaoxade ayabé, ri rot- 
hoas Gwyy ai@vioy k\ypovophow; 


19. Eirey d€ abr 6 Inoous, 
Ti pe Néyers Aayalov; ovdels 
ayalds ei pn eis 6 Oeds. 

20. Tas évrohas otdas 

pa Hotxevons 

a govevans 

pn xhédns 

pn Wevdowapruphons 


Tia Tov maTépa gov 
kal Tv pntépa cov. 


Compare also Mark iii. 4, 5 with Luke vi. 9, 10; Mark i. 
24, 25 with Luke iv. 34, 35. 
- 3. In several sections Mark’s text agrees partly with 
Matthew and partly with Luke, so that it seems a com- 


pound of both. - 


Matthew viii. 2—4. 

Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 
clean. And Jesus 
put forth his hand 
and touched him, 
saying, I will; be 
thou clean. And im- 
mediately hisleprosy 
was cleansed. 


Mark i. 40—44. 

If thou wilt, thou 
canst make meclean. 
And Jesus, moved 
with compassion,put 
forth his hand and 
touched him, and 
saith to him, I will; 
be thou clean. And 
as soon as he had 
spoken, immediately 
the leprosy departed 
from him, and he 
was cleansed. [Ver. 
43 not contained 
either in Matthew 


Luke v. 12—16. 

Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 
clean. And he put 
forth his hand and 
touched him, saying, 
I will; bethou clean. 
And immediately 
the leprosy departed 
from him, 
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Matthew. 

And. Jesus. saith 
to him, See thou 
speak to no man; 
but go thy way, shew 
thyself to the priest, 
and offer the gift 
which Moses com- 


manded. for a testi- — 


mony unto them. 
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Mark. 


or Luke.] And saith 
to him, See thou say 
nothing to any man; 
but. .go, thy. way, 
shew thyself to the 
pniest, and offer. for 
thy cleansing those 
things which Moses 
commanded for a 


Luke. 

And he, charged 
him, to speak.,to. no 
man ; but. go,.shew 
thyself to the priest, 
and. offer for, . thy. 
cleansing, as Moses 
commanded, fora tes- 
timony unto them. 


testimony unto them. ’ 


Compare:also Mark ii. 13—22, with Matthew ix, sais 
and Luke v.. 27-39, 

4, The whole of Mark’s Gospel, except twenty-fonr verses, 
is contained either in Matthew’s or Luke's, which, coupled 
with the preceding propositions, leads to. the conclusion 
that it is probably compiled from the two. 

_ 5. Mark’s arrangement is always the same ditt with 
that of Matthew or Luke. 

6. It is not likely that, if Mark had written without the 
aid of the other Gospels, he: would have limited the choice 
of his facts almost wholly to those which Matthew and 
Luke recorded. 

But it is said that Mark may have written) his Gospel 
first, and the synoptists have used it, enlarging its|con- 
tents and filling it out with new, matter, To this we 
reply, that all ancient historical testimony is,to the effect 
that: Matthew wrote first... The portion. of the Gospel tra- 
ditions -which would be committed to writing in the first 
instance would be. the sayings of Christ, either single dis- 
courses or collections. . Events: and incidents.could. be: re- 
tained in the memory longer, and would not need to be put 
into writing. Now Mark has but few of these discourses 
in) comparison with, Matthew. He narrates events, and 
miracles especially, rather than the sayings of Jesus. . This 
fact militates against the priority of his Gospel, and agrees 
with the opinion of Clement of Alexandria, that Mark.was 
the latest of the synoptists.. It is very improbable also 
that a Roman. Gospel should have. preceded a Palestinian 
one like Matthew’s. .And the earliest Gospel citations from 
extra-canonical writings such as the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
presuppose the existence of Matthew’s and Luke's, but 
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never that of Mark’s exclusively. Indeed, they never agree 
with the latter, though often with the former. Internal 
evidence shews that Mark’s Gospel is condensed from the 
others, instead of the others arising by amplification from 
it. There are also instances of incompleteness which are 
hardly compatible with the idea of its preceding the other 
Gospels. In his desire for brevity, the writer has examples 
of occasional obscurity, so that it is necessary to consult 
the others to perceive his meaning. This obscurity has not 
arisen from Mark being the first evangelist who put the 
oral gospel into writing, though brevity and incompleteness 
might attach to the earliest record ; for it amounts to incor- 
rectness at times, arising from haste or oversight in em- 
ploying written gospels as the source of an eclectic one. 
If this can be shewn, the argument that Mark, having two 
other Gospels before him, would have avoided incongruities 
and made his own document more perspicuous and unex- 
ceptionable than they, will fall to the ground. Thus in the 
account of the man possessed with a legion of devils, Mark 
states that the people of the district, hearing of his cure, 
came and saw him clothed,—an expression which receives 
its explanation from Luke viii. 27, which says that he 
“ware no clothes.” In xiii. 4, the phrase “all these things,” 
is difficult, for the context specifies the destruction of the 
temple only. It is borrowed from Matthew xxiv. 6, pre- 
supposing what he gives and what explains it; for the 
evangelist represents the disciples as asking Jesus not only 
about the destruction of the temple, but about his coming 
and the end of the world. The temptation of Jesus (1. 13) 
is despatched in a sentence, so briefly as to be inade- 
quately apprehended by itself. No mention is made of 
fasting forty days and nights; though the expression, 
“angels ministered to him,” presupposes and explains it. 
But Mark adds the new feature, “he was with the wild 
beasts,” which savours of a later time, when superstitious 
circumstances gathered around the fact, or at least when 
the evangelist could add such a trait to make the picture 
more graphic. In vi. 54, we read, “ When they were come 
out of the ship, they knew him.” It is not said who knew 
him ; and none but the disciples are previously mentioned. 
The first Gospel shews that it was “the men of that place’ 
(wiv-35). 
VOL. IV. 2N 
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In xv. 39, the centurion’s inference that Jesus was the 
Son of God because he yielded up the ghost after a great 
cry, is not reasonable or natural. Some other ground. must 
have led him to the conclusion, that given being insufficient. 
The parallel passage in Matthew places the matter ina 
right view. It is related there that the earth quaked and 
the rocks rent and the graves were opened. After seeing these 
convulsions of nature, the centurion and those with him 
were greatly afraid, saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 
The evangelist follows Luke in omitting the earthquake 
and the opening of the graves; but instead of making the 
centurion say, as he does in the third Gospel, “Certainly 
this was a righteous man,” he follows Matthew, “Truly 
this was the Son of God,” and creates incongruity. 

Again, the evangelist has incorrectnesses arising from a 
process combining Matthew and Luke, or from the inser- 
tion of additional particulars. Thus, in the history of the 
transfiguration, it is stated that Peter did not know what 
he said, for they were sore afraid (ix. 6), The cause of 
this fear is not given. But in Matthew, the corresponding 
phrase stands in its right place, i.e. after the appearance of 
a bright overshadowing eloud, and the utterance of a voice 
from the cloud, causing the disciples to fall on their faces 
(Matthew xvii. 6). 

In iv. 13, the reproof which Jesus administers to the 
disciples is out of place: “Know ye not this parable, 
and how then will ye know all parables?” This ‘arose 
from the idea of the evangelist that the disciples were 
praised in the preceding context for their understand- 
ing the sense of parables which was hidden from: others. 
But as that was inconsistent with the fact that Jesus ex- 
plains the meaning of the parable to them which he had 
just delivered, Mark introduces the explanation by the re- 
proof conveyed in the 13th verse, Jesus did not act in 
this manner. When his disciples asked the meaning of a 
parable, he willingly gave it, because inquiry was a hopeful 
sign which he encouraged. After the explanation of the 
parable, the 24th verse runs thus: “And he saith unto 
them, Take heed what ye hear: with what measure ye mete 
at shall be measured to you; and unto you that hear shall 
more be given.” Here the connection is less suitable than 
that of Luke, from whom the words are taken, “And he 
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saith unto them,” is less appropriate than Luke’s connecting 
ovv ; while the words in italics are too general and vague 
to suit their immediate context. 

In ix. 835—37, where Luke is followed, who also omits 
Matthew xviii. 3, 4, Mark has given an imperfect and 
obscure representation. In opposition to the ambition of 
the disciples, Jesus recommends humility by setting the 
example of children before them ; as we see from Matthew. 
But Mark’s words contain an exhortation to receive and 
cherish children ; so that the true import of the passage is 
unintelligible without Matthew xviii. 3, 4 

In vi. 14—16, Herod is introduced as saying twice nearly 
the same thing. | In the former case (verse 14), Matthew is 
followed ; in the latter (verse 16), Luke. . Hence the repeti- 
tion. The verb heard has no object as it has in Matthew, 
the abridging process obliterating it, though the parenthesis, 
in the 14th verse, necessarily implies its antecedence. The 
title king Herod is improper. It should be tetrarch, as in 
Matthew and Luke. As to the reading @Aeyor (they said), 
which Lachmann and Fritzsche have adopted after some 
authorities, it 1s obviously a correction, to make the 14th 
and 16th verses consistent. 

In x, 2—12, the proper question is not given by Mark, 
in consequence of his omitting the phrase, “for every cause,” 
ie. for any fault which the husband may consider a suffi- 
cient cause. How could the Pharisees tempt Jesus by ask- 
ing him merely, ‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife ?” 

In xiv. 583—65, we observe the later and less original 
form in which the circumstances are narrated. The para- 
graph is taken from Matthew; but when the witnesses re- 
present Jesus as having said, “I will destroy this temple 
made with hands (xeporoinrov), and I will build another 
made without hands (axeporoinror),” later reflectiveness is 
observable. Mark also abridges, by omitting the difficult 
expression hereafter (am dor), Matthew xxvi. 64, and by 
retaining the word prophesy alone without its necessary 
context, “Who is he that smote thee?” (Matthew xxvi. 68). 

The secondary character of Mark’s Gospel throughout 
- appears from the additions which are made to the parallel 
accounts of Matthew and Luke. The pictorial power by 
which the evangelist is characterized has often been adduced 
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as a mark of originality, as if the writer had either been .an 
eye-witness. of the scenes he describes, or had .drawn his 
details. from the oral communications of any. eye-witness 
like Peter. But this hypothesis -is incorrect, since) many 
passages shew that the graphic colouring and. vivid details 
are due to the writer himself, .Thus in the historical narra 
tives, when Christ feeding five, thousand with five loaves 
and two. fishes, the evangelist says, “He commanded them 
to make.all sit down, by companies upon. the green, grass. 
And they sat down in ranks by hundreds and. by fifties” 
(vi. 39, 40); in the transfiguration, “Jesus’ raiment became 
shining, exceeding white as. snow, so as.no fuller on earth 
can wiite them” (ix. 3); in the description of the place where 
the disciples found the. colt, “they found the. jeolt tied. by 
the door without, in. a place where two ways met” (xi. 4); in 
the way in which the paralytic: person was set’ before Jesus, 
“they uncovered, the roof where he was, and. when they had 
broken tt up, they let down the bed;” &c. (ii.4); such features 
as these evince the intention. of the writer to infuse life into 
his descriptions. The small additions also, with the hired 
servants. (1. 20); looking round about on them. with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts (111, 5); be- 
holding (x. 21); taking up in his arms. (ix. 36,.x,|16); sitting 
down (ix. 35, xii. 41); beneath the table.(vii..28); laid upon 
a bed. (vii. 30); sighing deeply in- his. spirit(viil, 12); was 
much displeased .(x..14);-in the, hinder part. of the ship 
asleep ona pillow (iv. 38); and they had a few small fishes, 
and he blessed.and» commanded ‘to set them also before 
them (viii. 6); and looked upon’ his disciples, he rebuked 
Peter (viii. 33); Master, see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here! (xiii. 1); and the high-priest stood 
up in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying (xiv. 60); there 
cometh a maid of the high-priest, and when. she saw. Peter 
warming himself (xiv. 66); when the centurion that stood 
by saw that he so cried out and gave up the ghost, &e. (xy. 
39);.and when they looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away, for it was great (xvi, 4);—are pictorial, such as 
the writer could easily insert of himself; and their. recur- 
rence proves that they belong to the author's manner. , The 
same feature appears in the sayings and discourses, as well 
as the narratives. Thus Mark makes John the Baptist say, 
“T am not worthy to stoop and loose the latchet of his 
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sandals” (i. '7); and to the expression, yielded fruit, he adds, 
“springing up and increasing” (iv. 8). ‘So, too, he throws 
into the description of the mustard plant, « shooteth’ out 
great branches” (iv. 32). 

That these pictorial amplifications do not belong to the 
fresh originality of the materials, but to the subjectivity of 
the evangelist, is still more apparent from the mode in 
which the sententiousness of Christ’s sayings is expanded, 
so’ that they lose much of their forcible, incisive brevity, 
and asstme'a prosaic form.’ This is done by introducing 
reasons, by ‘explanatory or amplifying adjuncts, and by 
changing figurative expressions into common ones. Thus, 
when Matthew makes Jesus express the idea that meats 
cannot defile a man by “ Whatsoever entereth in at the 
mouth goeth into the belly and is cast out into the draught,” 
Mark has, “ Meat entereth not into his heart, but into the 
belly, purging all meats,” by which scrupulous exactness the 
idea may be clearer to the understanding, though it loses 
the pregnant force of the original in Matthew. In ix. 39, 
an additional reason is introduced for allowing a person to 
cast out devils in the name of Jesus, “There is no man that 
shall do'a miracle in my’name who can speak evil of me 
lightly,” which makes the general proposition following, 
“He that is not against us is for us,” clearer; but the reply 
of'Jesus becomes less emphatic and forcible by the motive 
adduced. In a similar way, the threat of hell-fire against 
those who will not put off selfishness’ is enforced by the 
reason, “Every one shall be salted with fire,” or purified by 
the fire of‘ trial in the judgment; and this again gives'rise 
to a reference to sacrifices which could not be offered with- 
out salt: “Salt is good, but if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another” (ix. 49, 50). Here the reasons 
for avoiding hell-fire are ‘appended to the original words, 
without adding to their’ strength or even to their lucidity. 
In like manner, when we read in xiv. 7, “ For ye have the 
poor with you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good,” compared with the same in Matthew xxvi. 11, 
“For ye have the poor always with you ; but me ye have 

-not’ always,” it is plain that the unnecessary addition, 
“whensoever ye will ye may do them good,” flattens the state- 
ment. In xiv. 8, the phrase, “she did it for my burial,” in 
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Matthew, is altered into the literal but weaker, “she hath 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying.” So 
too in iv. 19, the concrete sententiousness of Christ's expres- 
sions loses its power so far by the addition, the lusts of 
other things entering in. “Cares and riches and pleasures,” 
which Luke has, bears the stamp of originality, rather than 
the enlarged form of the phrase in Mark. The same remark 
apples to the “many other such like things” of vii 8 and 
13. In vii. 22, the enumeration of the things which defile 
man is drawn out into a complete register of individual 
sins, as if such logical fulness were necessary on the lips of 
Christ. 

The evangelical narrative exhibits similar evidence of 
designed modifications or amplifications of the primitive 
record. Thus in xi. 13, the cause of Jesus’s not finding 
fruit on the fig-tree is said to be, “it was not the time of 
figs ;’ an inappropriate reason, because it increases the dif- 
ficulty attaching to the cursing of the tree. In vii. 3, where 
the second miraculous feeding of the multitude is related, 
the danger of their fainting by the way should they be sent 
away hungry is accounted for by the fact ie “diverse of 
them come from far.” 

These observations and examples serve to prove that the 
pictorial delineations of the Gospel have not the character 
of originality. They are graphic, no doubt, im many cases, 
and the colouring is fresh; but native simplicity is absent. 
Epic, objective simplicity is not prominent. The pragmatism 
of the writer is apparent. Design is perceptible, which 
not unfrequently aims at clearness and vividness: of detail 
by artificial means. Reflectiveness, mdicating a later stage 
of gospel-writing, betrays the non-originality of the docu- 
ment. The older a writing, it is generally more rugged and 
simple; whereas the Gospel of Mark presents a diffuseness 
and circumstantiality of detail which savours ofa later 
period. Had the evangelist been occupied with the original 
oral traditions, he would not have bestowed so much care 
on subordinate details. The body of the materials would 
have claimed his’ attention. It is evident that the main 
contents of the evangelical .history had been already put 
together when the evangelist began to write ; but itremained 
to set individual events and circumstances in a clearer light, 
and to place them in the position of cause and effect by 
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bringing a little philosophy to bear upon them. The evan- 
gelist is too much of an eclectic to have been one of the 
first Gospel writers. He is more intent upon picturesque 
details than on arranging and combining the body of the 
history in order to present it as complete as possible. 

Again, the nature of his historical and archeological ex- 
planations accords with a later time, and shews the secon- 
dary rather than the original character of the Gospel. They 
are often unimportant and prosaic, or unsuitable and trifling. 
Thus the addition, 7x the days of Abiathar (ii. 26); the 
number of the swine (v. 13); Dalmanutha, for the coasts of 
Magdala (viii. 10); a Greek woman, a Syro-phenician by 
birth, for a Canaanitish woman (vii. 26); Bartimeus, the 
name of the blind man at Jericho (x. 46); the minute play 
of numbers, “before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny 
me thrice,” in harmony with which three denials are given, 
whereas the first crowing, reminding Peter of the words of 
Jesus, must have prevented a second denial (xv. 68—72) ; 
the green grass (vi. 39); the paralytic borne of four (ii. 3),— 
are trifling details, the first of which at least is incorrect. 
Nor can it escape the reader's notice that words of Jesus 
which sound somewhat hard or severe are softened, so as 
to yield a less objectionable sense. Thus, in x. 23, “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God” is: modified into, “How hard is it for them that 
trust im riches to enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
same cause has operated in the sentence, “ He shall receive 
an hundred-fold now in this time, houses and brethren and 
sisters and mothers and children and lands, with persecu- 
tions,” where Luke’s words, themselves a later development 
of Matthew's, are expanded and made more acceptable. 
For a like reason, the passage in Matthew respecting men 
‘making themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake, is left out (Matthew xix. 12).. The words of Jesus 
addressed to the Canaanitish woman, preserved by Matthew 
in their original form, are modified, so that: before “it is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and to cast. it to the dogs,” 
the clause, “let the children first be filled,” is inserted. 

We have no fear that our conclusion will be seriously 
disturbed on the ground of Mark’s having the phrase, not 
even the Son (xiii. 32), shewing, as has been alleged, that 
the evangelist puts the dignity of Christ’s person lower than 
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Matthew, and therefore that he wrote earlier. A calm con- 
sideration of the three synoptists in their mutual/relations, 
favours the view: that the Son is placed higher ino Mark 
than in- Matthew or, Luke. - In thé passage referred to,he 
is. said, by, implication, to. know what is hidden from. the 
angels themselves :. “Of that day and. hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the: angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, (ebd¢ 6 vide); but the Father.” . Hence’ @ superhuman 
nature is attributed to the Son during his abede om earth: 
He is.a being: intermediate between the Father and the 
angels. This 1s a view of his person later than that of the 
first and third Gospels; for they present him as: mam ele 
vated to divine diynity. . Omniscience they do not attribute 
to him, even in such: passages as: Luke x.) 22; Matthew xi. 
27, and’xxvil, 18.. The last. place; indeed, cannot:be com= 
pared with Mark xiu. 32, because it sets forth the.words of 
the risen Saviour, Thus»the Christology of Mark xiii. 32, 
so. far from. shewing the» priority: of his Gospeloto. that 
of. Matthew or Luke; favours the opposite view, since: the 
person of Christ stands higher, and his knowledges greater 
in it than,in the other synoptists. 

In like manner, the pectlhiar stress which Mark’s Gospel 
lays upon, the expulsion of demons from the possessed, be- 
speaks a: later period) than Matthew's... The ‘main purpose 
of the: Messiah is represented to: be the destruction of -evil 
spirits, asa necessary condition .of establishing his divine: 
kingdom in the world. And the conflict,of Jesus with the’ 
powers of darkness is put,inoa still stronger ight: by’ Mark 
than it is by Luke. . Hence our Gospel proceeds atonce’ to 
a case, of demon subjugation (i 23), and gives all'that:are 
related in Matthew and Luke together. 

It has been already said that. the original writing of 
Mark was superseded: by the. present Gospel; of. which) it 
formed the basis. A Petrine’ Gospel; as we infer from Papias 
and others, proceeded from Mark himself That it was used 
by the writer of the canonical Gospel is probable. -It may’ 
have, been one of his written: sources; in addition to’ the: 
synoptists’ Matthew» and Luke. This. fact, for \such» we 
reckon it, should be remembered in considering the por- 
tions, larger or smaller, peculiar to the second Gospek ‘The 
evangelist was’ not. confined to Matthew and Luke for his: 
formation, Nor can all his details be explained by refer- 
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ring them to his own subjectivity. But we do not believe, 
with Holtzmann and others, that the primitive Mark (or 
Petrine Gospel) was the most copious source of the present 
Gospel, much less that it was the common basis of the 
three synoptists. It is not’ needed to explain the composi- 
tion of the canonical: Mark, because the latteris accounted 
for by its secondary relation to our first’ and third Gospels. 
Care ‘should be taken to distinguish the traits that pro- 
céeed:from the evangelist himself and fill out the narrative 
in his own way, from such’‘as were derived froma written 
source. All the ‘peculiarities of the Gospel are not the 
writer's»own ‘composition, “While its secondary character 
can hardly be mistaken by the critic, some features are 
drawn from a written source ; and some original modes of 
representation give the preference to Mark over Matthew 
and Luke. It is probably on the basis of these, that various 
scholars claim for the second Gospel priority in time and 
genuineness, believing that it presents the original oral 
account in a purer state than the other synoptists; though 
they are “in reality fewer and less important than such as 
shew its secondary aspect—exceptions rather than the rule. 
Thus in i. 36, the notice that Simon and they who were with 
him followed Jesus to bring him back to Capernaum, must 
have come to the evangelist as part of a written work, be- 
cause he usually abstains from singling out Peter from the 
rest of the disciples, or giving him a peculiar prominence. 
The same remark applies to the narrative of the young man 
in Gethsemane who followed Jesus (xiv. 51); to the notice 
that Jesus would not suffer any man to carry a vessel 
through the temple (xi: 16); the designation of James as the 
Less (xv. 40) ; the observation about Pilate wondering that 
Jesus was dead so soon (xv. 44, 45) ; the mention of Beth- 
saida) (vii 45); the works of Jesus in Decapolis (vii. 31) ; 
and the declaration respecting the sabbath (ii. 27). In like 
manner, the statement that Herod was a willing hearer of 
John the Baptist’s, and did many things the prophet recom- 
mended (vi. 20); points to an original source, which even 
the remark in Matthew about Herod’s sorrow at Herodias’s 
request implies. But it is less original and probable in 
Mark that he makes James and John prefer their own 
ambitious request, than ‘their mother, as Matthew does ; 
since the former evangelist had just said before of thevapos- 
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tles that they were amazed and afraid as they followed 
their Master (x. 35). Matthew does not therefore soften 
down Mark’s narrative in this place, as Kenrick supposes. 
The examples adduced in favour of Mark being the prot- 
evangelium are appropriate in some cases, but are wholly 
insufficient to outweigh the mass of evidence to the con- 
trary. It is easy, for example, to quote passages in which 
Mark is not the epitomizer of Matthew or Luke ; in which 
he puts things in a more original form or is also fuller and 
more circumstantial ; but the general character of his Gos- 
pel remains the same. It is still a dependent one, briefer 
in contents, eclectic, yet with graphic details which give 
life and colouring to the description. 

V. Characteristics. 

1. The Gospel is catholic, undoctrinal and neutral. Hence — 
it is without those Judaic elements which are so abundant 
in Matthew. Such expressions as, “I am not’ sent’ but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ;” “It is not lawful to 
take the children’s bread ;” “the holy place,” for the temple, 
are wanting. The house of prayer is said to be “for all the 
nations ;” and the external, literal observance of the sabbath 
is reproved. The universal destination of Christianity, 
which is termed new doctrine (i. 27), is declared (xiii. 10). 
Tn conformity with this, great stress is laid upon the power 
of faith to save (v. 34, ix. 23, x. 52, and especially xvi. 6). 
But no direct opposition to Judaism is expressed. The 
Jewish nation generally is not the subject of severe re- 
bukes; on the contrary, with the exception of the Sanhe- 
drists, Pharisees, Herodians, and his own relatives and 
countrymen, Jesus obtains a favourable reception, and has his 
divine authority admitted. The denunciations of John the 
Baptist addressed to the Jewish people, the allusion to the 
Ninevites, the threatenings of the unbelieving cities, and 
such like, which appear in Matthew and Luke, are absent. 
The dogmatic element also disappears, probably because 
certain dogmas were not yet elevated into importance 
enough to become criteria of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Gospel has nothing of the supernatural birth 
of Jesus, though it must have been believed in the writer's 
day. He does not introduce it into the evangelical history, 
because he was probably desirous that it should not become 
a distinctive or prominent part of it, to the detriment of 
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Christian peace. He contents himself with giving promi- 
nence to the indwelling of the Spirit (rveiua) in the person 
of Jesus. The absence in Mark of that history which 
records the conception, buth and childhood of Christ, should 
not be adduced as.a presumption of the Gospel’s early 
origin, as it is by some critics, because it can be explained 
more satisfactorily on other grounds. The conciliatory ten- 
deney of the work is a sufficient reason for the omission. 
And were it not so, it is impossible to put the Gospel in a 
time early enough to-preclude all knowledge of those won- 
derful things. - Besides, does not the term the carpenter, not 
the son of the carpenter, imply the evangelist’s belief of the 
miraculous conception? Was this phraseology chosen be- 
cause of Mark’s catholic, Jewish standpoint—because he 
wrote a Gospel intended to be neither docetic nor anti-do- 
eetic, neither Ebionite nor Pauline? The other evangelists 
who narrate the miraculous birth could freely use the 
phrase, Son of Joseph; Mark, who does not narrate the 
birth and infancy, speaks otherwise. . This is confirmed by 
the fact that the oldest evangelical, document, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, had the story of the birth of 
Jesus ; for Hegesippus, who used it only, mentions Herod 
and his hostility to Christianity... We conclude, therefore, 
that the writer of Mark’s Gospel omitted that portion of 
the evangelical tradition. 

2. The Gospel presents Christ as a divine person, not so 
much in his discourses.as in the mighty works and miracles 
he performed. Indeed, the former are.a subordinate feature. 
His divine nature is not spoken of, but the acts that shew 
him divine... The extraordinary and superhuman influence 
he wielded has special prominence... Hence his power over 
demons is held up to view more emphatically than in any 
of the synoptists; and the thronging crowds that press 
upon him on every side give a vivid picture of the effect 
he produced upon them. The figure of the Redeemer is a 
commanding one, overawing and dazzling. The doubts of 
the Baptist respecting him are not mentioned ; he calls unto 
him whom he would (iii. 13) ; and the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost.is resolved into calumny against his person 
(iii. 30). The very incapacity of the disciples to recognize 
the Messiah in him, and to apprehend the object of his 
ministry, is described more strongly in order to shew the 
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greatness and: majesty of his person. Thus he does not 
appear-as a teacher, but rather as the founder of a divine 
kingdom ; shewing forth the marvellous manifestations’ of 
the higher power that dwelt in and enabled him’ to van- 
quish spiritual as well as human adversaries.° ‘The teacher 
is subordinate to the doer of mighty deeds ; the mild, per- 
suasive, authoritative instructor, such as he appears in’ the 
Sermon on the Mount, becomes a mighty personage’ who 
sets up an imperishable kingdom by the overwhelming 
power of his acts. 

3. We observe in the Gospel'a tendency ‘to separate the 
discourses addressed to the disciples from those meant for 
such as were without ; or, in other words; a distinction is 
drawn between his esoteric and exoteric teaching. . Thus, in 
vii. 17, we read, “When he was entered into the house from 
the people, his disciples asked him concerning the ‘para- 
ble.” So in x. 10, his disciples asked him about the subject 
of marriage “in the house.” And in iv. 34, after saying ‘that 
Jesus spoke ‘to the people only in parables, it is added, 
“when they were alone he expounded all things to his’ dis- 
ciples.” Another example is in iv. 10, 11, where it is speci- 
fied that when Jesus was alone he was asked the meaning 
of a parable by his disciples, who are expressly separated 
from the oi tw (those without). The same peculiarity be- 
longs to Matthew and Luke, though they do’ not give it so 
much prominence. 

4. The vivid description and graphic details of Mark have 
been already spoken of. In this respect he forms a striking 
contrast to Matthew. He shews a decided preference for 
the present tense, and introduces’ persons themselyesas 
speakers, where the other synoptists employ the third per- 
son) His striving after vivid: minuteness has led tovthe 
specification of persons G. 205 ii. 6, 17, 32,345 ive Ih; 
v. 32, 37, 405) vi 40, 4855 vii 1,25): 26 5-vilie10, 275) ix 
15, 365 °x. 16, 23,035, 46 5°xi.021, 27 5 xiii) B35 xiv. 20, 
37, 655 xv. 7) 21;'40, 47 ; xvi. 7); places (1.28 5 ive 1, 385 
vo 11) 20 50vir 55)y Vit B1 y viii, 10, 2754x980; xiipabs 
xv. 16,39; xvi. 5); and time (i: 32) 355 a1. 1; 265 av. 355 
vi. 2 5 xi. 11, 19, 20.5¢xivel, 12,17, 30, 68, 7255) xv19325; 
33, 34, 42 ; xvi. 1, 2), 

But vividness of description, which Mark usually effects 
by inserting details unknown to Matthew and ‘Luke, does 
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not necessarily imply an eye-witness or greater originality 
than the other synoptists..On this point many critics have 
been misled, because they did not fairly consider the character 
of the delineations supposed to indicate priority of time to 
those of Mark and Luke.. It has been argued that the man- 
ner in which our evangelist represents the performance. of 
miracles, shews-an earlier form of the Gospel. tradition. 
We are reminded of the fact. that Mark recognizes the use 
of natural, means in several instances (vi. 5, 18; vii 32). 
But surely this indicates a later reflectiveness, uniting the 
natural with the supernatural... Had it-been the common 
belief from the beginning that the miracles were within the 
compass of natural. causes, we might. suppose: that. Mark 
represents an earlier form of the tradition than the evan- 
gelists who omit all notice of the natural; but as that is 
incorrect, the natural element is the creation of a later 
period; not a remnant.of the earliest. 

» In dike manner, the relations of Mark respecting the ex- 
pulsion of demons by Jesus; while more emphatie and more 
frequent than in the other synoptists, have some peculiari- 
ties which consign them to a later-period.. Thus the gradual 
development of Jesus's Messianic consciousness is a pheno- 
menon commonly admitted by eritics to lie, in- the second 
Gospel, yet the persons possessed by demons. whom he dis- 
possessed are said to know him.as the Son of God... There 
is only one case of such knowledge in Matthew, viz., that 
of the possessed Gadarenes; ine Mark and Luke. the pecu- 
liarity is usual. The demoniacs, Knew Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah at a time when his immediate disciples seem to have 
been ignorant of it. Surely this trait-in Mark’s narratives 
of the possessed argues a doctrinal point..of view later 
than Matthew's. The peculiar prominence given to the heal- 
ing of demoniacs in the second Gospel, coupled with the 
pictorial circumstances which add life to the description, 
are in character with the vigorous method of the evangelist, 
and his leading desire to set forth the power of Christ over 
demons. The details that partly constitute the prominence 
and make the narratives graphic, are not an evidence of 
historical originality, but of the reverse. Thus, in the cure 
of the lunatic boy, Matthew has (xvii. 17), “ Bring him hither 
to me; and Jesus rebuked the demon, which came out of 
the sufferer, so that the boy was healed forthwith. But 
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Mark represents Christ as questioning the father about the 
duration of the malady, describes the violence of the parox- 
ysm following the command addressed to the evil spirit to 
come out, leaving the boy to all appearance dead, till Jesus 
took him by the hand and raised him up (Mark ix. 20, &c:). 
The additional features of Mark's narrative obviously shew 
the writer's object to set the power of Jesus in a more 
striking light by contrast with the violence of- the demon. 
Nor does this detract from the instantaneousness of the cure 
as described by Matthew. The wonder is increased in the 
second Gospel, which favours the view that it represents a 
later standpoint. When Mr. Kenrick asserts, in relation 
to such miracles, that Mark wrote simply to.record, Mat- 
thew and Luke to impress and convince, he mistakes the 
genius both of the first and second Gospels. The desire 
of Mark to impress is apparent throughout ; while sémple 
recording is obvious in Matthew. The wish to Unupress 
the reader accounts for many characteristics of the second 
Gospel, and for the absence of particulars contained in 
the first. It even leads to a few exaggerations, such as 
in xi. 10, where, after “ Blessed is he that cometh in. the 
name of the Lord,” it is added, apparently to strengthen 
the preceding, “ Blessed is the coming kingdom of our father 
David.” The two miracles of healing which are peculiar to 
Mark, viz., vil. 32—36, vill, 22—26, have something sin- 
gular about them which betray a later type. In both cases 
Jesus is said to have spzt on the patients. Had Mark written 
first, it is unlikely that later evangelists would have omitted 
this circumstance or the miracles themselves. But if he 
succeeded Matthew and Luke, it is easy to account for the 
two by supposing him to have taken them from annitiies 
source. Hence their peculiar character. 

VI. Time and place of writing. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise time when the 
Gospel was written. The Paschal chronicle and other autho- 
rities place it A.D. 40; Eusebius, in his Chronicon, in the 
third year of Claudius, i.e. 43. The two most ancient tes- 
timonies, those of Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, are 
irreconcilable ; the former stating that the Gospel was com- 
posed after Peter’s death; the latter, while he was alive. 
But they agree in this, that it was written in Rome, after 
Peter's arrival there; that is, after the beginning of 63. 
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External testimony on the point is worthless. We must 
have recourse to internal evidence. Taking for granted at 
present the integrity of the Gospel, the 20th verse of the 
16th chapter shews that the apostles had left Judea and 
preached in many places before the evangelist wrote. We 
also see, from. comparing ix. 1 with Matthew xvi. 28, that 
the writer saw it necessary to put the coming of the Son of 
Man to set up his kingdom farther forward than Matthew, 
tull they see the kingdom of God coming with power; i.e. 
till they see its powerful effects upon earth. It may appear, 
indeed, to some that. the eschatological discourse in Mark 
presupposes the near approach of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, not that it was past; but he follows the prophecy of 
Matthew, and is indisposed to interpose a long interval 
between the destruction of Jerusalem and the coming of 
Christ. The fact that evayyédcoy, in i. 1, is used in ‘the 
sense of gospel history argues a late period; and the ex- 
pression, in xvi. 16, “he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved,” savours of a time when greater efficacy was attri- 
buted:to baptism than it was intended to have. Probably 
kat BarrioGelc was. taken from Matthew xxviii. 19, but a 
different turn is given to it. Yet the recollection implied 
in the notice that Simon was the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, prevents the Gospel from being put too late into the 
second century. That it belongs to this century must be 
inferred, not only from the priority of Matthew and Luke, 
but from the fact that. it was not known to Papias, and 
probably not much outside Rome. The first known writer 
who shews he was acquainted with it is Clement (125 A.D.), 
in the fifteenth chapter of his Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Hermas also used it (130—135 A.D.).. And Justin Martyr 
must also have known, though it cannot be said that he 
ever quotes it, for the one. passage in which some find a 
verbal use of the Gospel is taken from the “ Memoirs” or 
Gospel of Peter, as Justin himself says.* Probably we shall 
not be far wrong in putting itabout 120 A.D. 

The weight of ancient testimony is in favour of Rome 
as the place of composition. Irenzeus, Clement of Alex- 


* Dialogue with Trypho, p. 333, ed. Colon. Comp. Mark iii. 17. We take 
the abrod (éy rote dropynpovedpacw avrod) to refer to Peter, not to Xpiorde; 
according to Justin’s usual method of citation. 
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andria, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, &c., assign it to that 
place. In favour of this, Latinisms have been adduced, 
orexovharwp, Kevtupiwy, Eéarne, TO ixavoy mojoae (satisfacere), 
éoyarwe éxevv (in extreniis esse), cup obdALoy deddvac (consilium 
dare), and the custom of explaining Greek expressions by 
Roman ones. But rparmpior xodpavrne, dnvaptov, khivoog, Aeyewr, 
gpayeh\ow, appear in Matthew and Luke also. It was also 
natural, if the evangelist wrote at Rome, to state that Simon 
was the father of Alexander and Rufus; for one of these 
persons at least seems to have resided there (Romans xvi. 
13). 

VIL. Integrity. 

The last eleven verses of the Gospel have been thought 
not to belong to it, or at least to have been written by 
another person than the evangelist. External and internal 
arguments are adduced in favour of this view. - Let us 
notice them very briefly. 

1. The portion is wanting in B, &, k, and marked with 
an asterisk in 137, 138. L., with 274 in the margin, and 
the margin of the later Syriac, state that more ancient 
copies had a very different ending ; the same, in fact, as in 
k or the Cod. Bobbiensis of the old Latin. The scholia of 
numerous MSS. mentioned by Griesbach mention that it 
was absent from many copies, though it existed in others. 
Scholia belonging to the MSS. 22, 15, 1, 206, 209, 20, 300, 
and others, say that the more ancient and accurate copies 
terminated the Gospel with the 9th verse. This is confirmed 
by Eusebius, Jerome, Victor of Antioch, Hesychius of Jeru- 
salem, Severus of Antioch, and others. 

In like manner, the passage is not recognized by the 
Ammonian canons of Eusebius in AULAT, as well as 127, 
129, 132, 133, 134, 137, 169, 186, 188, 195, 371, and others. 
Epiphanius and Cesarius attest the same thing. In the 
catene on Mark the section is not explained. It is also 
absent from some old MSS. of the Armenian version, and 
from an Arabic version in the Vatican which Scholz exa- 
mined in a few places. Nor is there any trace of acquaint- 
ance with it on the part of Clement of Rome or Clement of 
Alexandria. 

On the other side, it is affirmed that all Greek MSS., 
except B and &, have the paragraph, ACDEGHKLMSUVXT4; 
. all evangelistaria and all synaxaria. The ancient versions, 
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too, including several: copies of the old Italic, the Vulgate, 
the Peshito, the later Syriac, the Curetonian and the Jeru- 
salem: Syriac, haverit. It is: sanctioned: by: Ireneeus,. Hip- 
polytus, Tatian, the author. of the Synopsis Sacre Scripture, 
Cyrilof J: erusalem, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and others. 
Nestorius*.quotes the 20th verse. 

Among internal considerations, it is alleged against. the 
passage that there ise 

d.:An incoherence between :the oth : verse ‘and what pre- 
cedes.: The words towi rpérpyeaBGirov naturally belong: to 
the ‘participle avaorac, since the writer, in describing “the 
appearances of Jesus, has no regard to time ‘or place (comp. 
12,14, 153019): «;Thus: Jesus) is» said-to chave risen early, 
although the women who visited:-the sepulchre very early 
learned that; heshad: risen before their visit: (verse 4). 

“Again, zpéroy connected with é¢avn is unsuitable, because 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene was’ not the first. It 
is! beside the mark: to: say with Robinson} that mpdroy is 
put: relatively, not:absolutely; the first of the three appear- 
ances narrated by Mark. 

2. The phraseology and style of the section.are unfavour- 
able‘ to its authenticity. )| Phrases and: words are introduced _ 
which Mark never uses:;;or terms, instead of which he em= 
ploys others.» Thus for: morn ca(PBarou: (verse 9),;/Mark has 
the plural caBBdrwr! (xvi. 2); never the singular. But Luke 
has the singular (xvi. 2)... The phrase, out of whom he had 
cast seven devils, is attached tothe name of Mary Magdalene, 
though she had: been mentioned three times before without 
such appendix. It seems to have been. taken from Ike 
vili. 2. Insteadoof éBadNev-amo, Mark: uses: éxBadreuw éx 
(vii! 26). oInethe 10th-and 14th verses there are sentences 
without a: copulative ; whereas Mark has always the copula- 
tive in such: cases, particularly xaé.:. The uses of: éxetvog, in 
verses: 10, 11,13; synonymously, with 6.6é (comp: Mark iv. 
Dh svitiohd;.20,: xiirAys 59 :xi¥0 21),\ish peculiar. ni Lhe:werb 
mopeverOai occurs three times in the section, though the evan- 
gelist never employs it elsewhere.” Océo0ax 1s,also: unknown 
to Mark (ii. 14): So \alsocameorety (11.16). Mera ratra (12) 
__ is never employed by the evangelist. Mev and oe correspond 


~ ¥ Ap. Cyril Alex. vi. 46. 
OISTE + Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, p. 282. 
VOL. Iv. 20 
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in two members of a sentence (19, 20), which is but once 
in the Gospel (xiv. 38), where the words of another person 
are cited. ‘O cdpio¢ (19, 20) is unknown to Mark; so also 
are érépoc (12), mapako\ovléw, Branru, mavraxov, étaxodouvbéw, 
ouvepyéw, PeBadw, waoa xriowe is Pauline; and kécpoy aravra 
is peculiar. “Evy 79 dvéuare (17), for éxl rp dvduare (comp. ix. 
37, 41, xiii. 6), and xéipac émiBeivac éxt reva, instead of ruvi 
(comp. v. 23, vi. 5, vil. 32, vill. 23), deserve attention. Other 
peculiarities and araé Aeydueva may be accounted for by the 
new subject, e.g., yAwooae Karvaic Addewy, dpere alipey, Oavaut 
poy wively, Kaw ExELY, PavEepovabat, popPh, VarEpor, 

The style is abrupt and sententious, not graphic, resem- 
bling that of brief notices extracted from larger accounts 
and loosely combined. 

3. The 17th and 18th verses contain suspicious cireum- 
stances—an excessive love of the miraculous. Miracles and 
the power of performing them are attributed to all believers. 
The handling of deadly serpents and the drinking of deadly 
poison with impunity, savour of superstition. The phrase, 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved” (16), is 
also of a late type. 

_ 4 A new section begins with the 9th verse, as is shewn 
by the note of time prefixed ; but a note of time had been 
already introduced at the 2nd verse of the chapter. The 
events recorded in the 9th and subsequent verses require 
no new section or note of time. 

5. It is strange that when Mark had said that Jesus 
should appear to the disciples in Galilee (xiv. 28, and xvi. 
7), he makes no allusion to the fulfilment of the promise. 
Verses 15—18 refer to his appearance at Jerusalem. 

6. The section contains parallels to passages in Luke and 
John, and is an excerpt from those Gospels. This must be | 
restricted in any case to verses 9—14, 

It is difficult to decide between this conflicting evidence. 
The fact that Irenzus,* and probably Justin Martyr,+ 
had the portion before them in their copies of the Gospel, 
is sufficient to outweigh the evidence of all MSS. that omit 
it, because they reach up to a much earlier time. Besides 
Irenzus’s attestation of the 19th verse, we have a still 
earlier one in the “Acts of Pilate,’ incorporated in the 


* Adv, Heres. iii, 10, 6. + Apol. i, 45. 
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“Gospel of Nicodemus,” for verses 15—19.* But the rela- 
tion of the Acts now known to the early work which Justin 
and Tertullian had, is too uncertain to admit of an argument 
being built upon it. That the piece in the Gospel of Nico- 
demus was really found in the Acts of Pilate, is shewn by 
Tertullian in his Apologeticus (21). Celsus also shews 
acquaintance with the paragraph when he says, “ Who saw 
this? A demented woman, as ye say,’—referring to Mary 
Magdalene, to whom Jesus first appeared, and out of whom 
he had cast seven demons (xvi. 9), not xvi. 8, as Olshausen 
supposes. The phraseology certainly differs from that of the 
rest of the Gospel, not very much, yet perceptibly. But 
the difference may be accounted for by the use of another 
source, which the evangelist chose to follow here much 
more than Matthew or Luke,—the Petrine narrative of St. 
Mark, to which Papias refers. It is difficult to believe that 
the writer could stop with éoPotvro yap. No evangelist 
would do so; and therefore those who impugn the authen- 
ticity have recourse to some sudden accident which pre- 
vented the evangelist from finishing properly. Such con- 
jectures are gratuitous. The reason why the paragraph was 
omitted in many copies is hinted at by Jerome,+ Eusebius t 
and others. Exegetical reasons led to it, since the difficulty 
of reconciling xvi. 9, with Matthew xxviii. 1, was palpable. 
The time in the 2nd verse does not suit that of the 9th, nor 
do the 17th and 18th verses agree with Matt. xxviii. 16— 
20. Such difficulties, as far as we can judge, led to its ex- 
clusion from many copies, especially Greek ones. That so 
many authorities, including the old Italic and Vulgate, have 
it, is good evidence that it was an original part of the Gos- 
pel. The very difficulties inherent in it did not prevail to 
exclude it. If Eusebius and Jerome really believed that it 
is spurious, why did they resort to another method of solv- 
ing the difficulties arising from the time of the resurrection 
specified there? Besides saying that it was absent from 


* See Tischendorf’s Hvangelia Apocrypha, p. 243. 

+ Omnibus Greciz libris peeve hoc capitulum in fine non habentibus, pree- 
sertim cum diversa atque contraria evangelistis ceteris narrare videatur.—Ad ° 
Hedibiam Quest. ii. 

t Ta 62 é£ij¢ (the verses in question) oraviwe éy rusw dAN odK bv raat 
eodpeva TEpITTa GY Ein, Kai wadvoTa EimED ExoLEY GyTIAOyiay TY THY oLTOY 
edayyeAuoToy paprupi¢. Quest. i. ad Marinum. 
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some or many copies, both give an additional solution, con- 
sisting in an alteration of the punctuation. But the one is 
sufficient, viz., that the paragraph is no part of the Gospel. 
By resting in this, they would have saved themselves trouble 
and shewn their true conviction. As it is, we can hardly 
tell what they actually believed. On the whole, the eyi- 
dence is scarcely sufficient to prove the non-authenticity of 
the paragraph. This is true of the external and internal 
considered separately as well as conjointly. Great respect 
is due to the opinion of textual critics like Griesbach 
and Tischendorf, who are against the authenticity of the 
verses. But it cannot be denied that the werght of external 
evidence is on the other side. And as to the internal, it 
would certainly preponderate against Mark’s own author- 
ship. But when we consider that the Gospel was not written 
till the second century, internal evidence loses much of its 
force against the authenticity. How persons who believe 
that the verses did not form a part of the original Gospel of 
Mark, but were added afterwards, can say that they have 
a good claim to be received as an authentic or genuine part 
of the second Gospel, that is, a portion of canonical Serip- 
ture, passes comprehension, except they are inconsistent 
with themselves. If an unknown writer appended to Mark’s 
Gospel a section containing difficulties which make its 
agreement with Mark’s own statements all but impossible, 
how can he have been plenarily inspired as Mark himself 
is said to have been? What becomes of his plenary inspi- 
ration in any case? Does the fact of his adding a portion 
to a Gospel shew his possession of the gift? Does it not 
rather shew the reverse? It does not depend on the writer’s 
being known that what he composes should be a proper part 
of the Word of God. So some affirm. On what then does 
it depend? Either on the inspiration of the writer or of 
what is written. How is the inspiration of the writer shewn ? 
Only by what he writes. In the present case, the later 
author, as some believe, must have been inspired. Is that 
proved by the character of this portion? Is it proved: by 
the fact, that whereas Mark, an inspired evangelist, wrote 
i.— xvi. 9, a subsequent individual wrote a few verses at the 
end in an inferior style? Certainly not. Every view of the 
case shews the untenable position of maintaining that the 
verses before us are an authentic part of the Gospel, equally 
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authoritative with the rest of it, and yet believe that they 
proceeded from a different author. 

VIII. Persons for whom the evangelist wrote, and his ob- 
ject in compiling a Gospel. 

The work is the production of a Jew, or of one intimately 
acquainted with Judea, and was intended for Gentile be- 

‘lievers. Hence localities in Palestine, as also Jewish usages 
and rites, are explained. Thus, ini. 5, “And there went 
out unto him all the land of Judea and they of Jerusalem, 
and were all baptized of him in the river of Jordan, confess- 

~ing their sins ;” for which the first Gospel has, “and were 
baptized of him 7 Jordan, confessing their sins” (111. 6). 

“And the disciples of John and of the Pharisces used to 
fast ; and they come and say unto him, Why do the disci- 
ples of John and of the Pharisees fast?” (ii 18). © Matthew 
wants the explanatory clause at the commencement. 

“For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders” 
(vii. 3). Compare this with Matthew’s words, “ Why do 
thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat bread” (xv. 2). 

“Then come unto him the Sadducees, which say there 1s 
no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying,” &c. (xii. 18). 

-“ And the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed 
the passover, his disciples,” &c. (xiv. 12). 

“ Now at that feast he released unto them one prisoner, 
whomsoever they desired” (xv. 6). 

No passages are quoted in proof of the writer’s position 
or to shew the fulfilment of prophecy, except they be una- 
voidably introduced into the discourses of Jesus. Hence 
vopoc, the law of Moses, does not occur. 

In the charge to the disciples, the words, “Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles” (Matthew x. 5, 6), are omitted. 
In accordance with this view, explanations of words which 
would otherwise be unintelligible to Gentiles are given, as 
Talitha cumi, Boanerges, Corban, Bartimeus, Elow lama 
sabacthant, Gehenna (ix. 43). 

Thus it appears that the Gentiles were the class of readers 
for whom the Gospel was written. Both plan and struc- 
ture harmonize with that. 

The object of the evangelist does not seem to have been 
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a specific one, farther than it was conciliatory and neutral: 
He meant to instruct Gentile converts in the leading facts 
of Jesus’s life on earth by giving, as far as possible, such 
a selection as might be acceptable, and avoiding doctrinal 
or controversial ground. Hence he has neither the narrow 
Jewish elements to be found in the Gospel of Matthew, 
nor the specific Pauline elements of Luke’s. His Christo- 
logy, indeed, has a tendency towards Docetism, but not 
a decided one. Only once does he apply the expression 
Son of David to Jesus. Epiphanius says, with what truth 
we cannot determine, that the Docete preferred the second 
Gospel to the rest.* Credner has correctly put the Clemen- 
tines by the side of Mark ; for although the Homilies never 
quote it, there are several points of contact between the 
two productions. 

IX. Style and diction. 

The style is forcible, concise, abrupt. 

1. Mvedpa axaBaproy occurs eleven times; Luke uses it 
six times, and Matthew twice. The latter prefers phrases 
with datportZopevoc. 

2. Diminutives are frequent, as Ovydrpior, kopdovov, kvva- 
pov, Wraprov, toeciprov, madiov, tyOv.ov. 

3. LupBobdov roeiy, 111.6, xv. 1. Matthew has cvpBodtdAror 
ap Bavery, 

4. ’Erepwrgy occurs twenty-five times; Matthew has it 
eight times, and Luke eighteen. 

5. Araoréddeobau five times ; only once in Matthew. 

6. EloropetecOa eight times ; Luke has it four times, and 
Matthew once. 

7. ’"ExropebvecOa eleven times ; Matthew has it six times, 
and Luke three. 

8. HaparopevesOa four times ; Matthew once. 

9. Evayyédcoy occurs eight times; in Matthew four 
times. 

10. epi érecAac six times; once in Luke. 

11. Upwi six times ; twice in Matthew. 

12. épev fourteen times; in Matthew and Luke four 
times each. 

13. Mera rpeis juépas, referring to the future resurrection 


* Adv. Heres, iii. 11, 7. 
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of Christ (viii. 31, ix. 34 (?), x. 34) ; Matthew has it but once: 
He and Luke use instead rj rpiry hepa. 

14. BXérere azo, vill. 15, x1i.388; Matthew and Luke have 
instead mpocéxere ard, 

15. ’Ezépyeoba éx is the prevailing usage of Mark. Only 
in two places has he azé, the latter preposition being the 
most frequent one in Matthew, and perpetual in Luke with 
two exceptions (ii. 1, vi. 19). 

16. ‘O Bacdrevs ‘Hpwedns, vi. 14; Matthew and Luke have 
“Hpwons 6 rerpapyns. 

17. Mark accumulates negatives, as ovdeés, twice, xvi. 8 ; 
ovKére ov ph, X1V. 25; pnoert pndév, 1. 44; od« ovdeis, ill. 27, 
v. 37, vi. 5, xii 14, xiv. 60, 61, xv. 45 pncére pndé, il. 2; 
ovxére ovdels, V. 3, Vil. 12, 1x. 85 pnxére undels, xi. 145 pu pndé, 
li. 20. 

18. He uses synonymous or tautological expressions, as 
in i, 42, i. 19, 25, iii. 7, 8, iv. 6, 30, 39, 40, v. 12, 19, 23, 33, 
vi. 55, 56, &e. &e. 

19. Mark strengthens expressions by appending their 
opposites, as in i. 27, iil. 26, 29, &c. &e. 

20. Pleonastic explanations or turns of expression are 
frequent, including the union of a compound verb with a 
simple one, 1. 29, vi. 1, xiv. 16, 45; or two compounds from 
the same stem, i. 35, 11. 15, vi. 33; é&épyerOar éé, 1. 25, 26, 
and é&w, xiv. 68 ; éényayer ew, vill. 23 ; éxropevery ew, xi. 19; 
rore éy ri éxeivy Huépg, ii. 20, &.; otros otrws, ii. 7; ola rovavrn, 
Xili. 19; Hs adrqs, vii. 25; é« madidOer, ix. 2] ; dro paxpdber, 
'v2.6,-8, 13, &c. 

21. In transitions ev0éws is often employed, or eb@vs which 
Tischendorf substitutes for it in many cases,'i. 18, 21, 31, 
&e. Luke has the word but eight times, and sometimes 
employs rapaxpyya instead. 

22. The sentences are loosely connected by «at or maduy, 
as cal éAeyer, cai ééndOev, kat eionde mau, kK. T. X. 

23. Mark interchanges the descriptive imperfect of nar- 
rative style for the historical present. The other evangelists 
use the aorist instead, or idov, behold, i. 12, 40, i. 3, 5, &e. 

24, The following are peculiar to Mark among the synop- 
tists: 46a, aypevery, axavOcvos, ddadiery, dhados, ddekropopwvia, 
Gude adrrery, Augooos, duaprnpa, avaleparifery, daXos, avanrnogr, 
dvasrevatery, amofsiadre, a«ddnpos, arutAaray, anoarnyucey, 
aapahws, aripovy, avToparos, cppigerv, appoovyn, Barrispos, Boa ve 
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epyhs, yvadgevs, dapdlerv, diayiverBau, dvaomay, héyew év TH Oe- 
aXn, SvaKoXos, dwpetoOa, ei in Swearing, eis ka6l eis, ExOap/et- 
ofa, éxrepicows, Expofsos, éLavvery, éwt, EAANvis, EvayKahifecBat, 
éveireiy, évvuyor, évragiacpos, Lama, éLauris, ébopurrew, é&ov- 
devety, ébovdevouy, émiBddrAdey neuter, éruie, émipparrecy, 
émcavrTpexeny’, éaxarws, evKapos, evKaipws, evoxnpwy, éeppaba, 
HOéws, iprey (1. 34), OapBeiv, Oavpacery dra, Oeppaivecbar, Ovya- 
Tptov, Oupwpds, To ikavoy movety, KaxeiMey, KaxoNoyely, KaTapa, 
karaDapvyew ?, KaradiWKev, Karaxorrey, Katariévat, Katevdo- 
yety?, Kkaroiknots, KevTupiwy, Kepahauovy, Kovpe, kpa(aParos, ar 
apxns Kricews, KkuAiecBa, KUTTELY, KWILOTONLS, Aevcaivery, paddov 
before a comparative, pebopra?, peer ay, peyoraves, pykovety, 
pucOwros, poyidados, popon, pupivery, vapoos, vouvex@s, Eéarns, 
ae tbat OduToely, ddoKavrw}a, domep, Oorts interrogative, ix, 
112, ob4, dyros an adjective, radiWOer, taprorus?, ravraydber, 
mapaPadrev, Tapadidvac neuter, rapdmowos, TepiTPexeELY, TLATLKOS, 
mAodpioy, mpacid, Tpoaddroy, Tporap/idvery, mpomepyLYay, mpo- 
caBParov ?, mpvceyyiger , mpookaprepeiy, mpookepaaioy, mpooop- 
pilecbat, mpovmopeveat, mpoorpéxerv, mpvpva, mrvEly, TUYPN, 
paGBovrvi, pariopa, oxavéadov, oxwAné, opuprilery, omacat, ore- 
Kovharwp, oractaaris, oriaas, oriAfser, avyxabnoOat, ouhdumetobat, 
oupmoauoy, ouvavaBaivery, avvOhiBerr, ovpopo.vikicoa, sped 
svaragiaarh)s, radia, rapaxy, rnAavys, rpigey, Tpvparea f, umep- 
npavia, UTepTepLacus, brodnvioy, vorépnots, xadkiovy, dpa mean- 
ing hour of the day, &rapior.* 

On the whole, the diction of Mark possesses a more 
Aramaic colouring than Luke’s, and approaches nearer that 
of St. Matthew ; for while he has forty-five words in com- 
mon with the latter, he has only eighteen with the former. 

X. Quotations from the Old Testament. 


Lod, Or esnne teen es Malachi iii. 1 ; Isaiah xl. 3. 
Bi 2D 26 hoe a. satel Stos 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 

lv. 12 see Cait eels Isaiah vi. 9. 

VAL Ossi Ie se akttevente ae Isaiah xxix. 13. 

EVIL UA) See Rh coaches sree « Exodus xx. 12, xxi. 17, 

TRL Ee a Leen Mere st Isaiah lxvi. 24, 

Xin Orsts che dee as cicetes 16 Genesis i. 27. 

2: Slt PAL ie mene tears a aa Genesis ii. 24. 

SAMLON er areseusst. - Exodus xx. 12—15. 

SUNOL Retain te. Psalm exviil. 25, 26. 

Riot Tenens Ps Isaiah lvi. 7; Jerem. vii. 11. 
xi ORO il. sey Psalm exviii. 22, 23. 


* See Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, Vol. II. p. 448, et seq. 
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Cnt 1S 2 Oe ee ee eA Deut. xxv. 5d. 

SLI Oa iiowieleavie'sek aor Exodus iii. 6. 
RTT VD O) i aiale sepe's lareie Deut. vi. 4 

MiG lMet nic aeauie weesh Levit. xix. 18. 
PSin EO OF ee A So sarconis ayes Psalm ex. 1. 
PASTA I, ici tie siatts Daniel ix. 27. 
PUB Male tosis bie a/b éiee Zechariah xiii. 7. 


General references are in the following: 


1, 4bl ego ee aaa e Levit. xiv. 2. 

Sia by eke Na SRE Deut. xxiv. 1. 
SOM Ai psec wcse sweats Isaiah xiii. 10. 
RSMO ie cela sara steh’e ois Daniel vu. 13. 
PVR AIS Aes wa Psalm xxii. 1. 


Seventeen of these quotations are common to Matthew 
and Mark, ten of which agree verbally. Four differ but 
little, viz. Mark vii. 10 = Matt. xv.4; Mark x. 7, 8 = Matt. 
xix. 5; Mark xi. 29, 30 = Matt. xxii. 37; Mark xv. 34 
== Matt. xxvu. 46. Three differ considerably—Mark iv. 
i2——Matt. xii.14,.15; Mark.x. 19 = Matt. xix. 18, 19; 
Mark xii. 19 = Matt. xxii. 24. The evangelist’s citations 
are all context ones, to speak after the rule of Bleek; ie. 
they are not made by himself, but form portions of his nar- 
rative, and occur either in Christ’s words or the words of 
persons addressing him. They are, therefore, from the LXX. 
Ch. i. 2 is from the Hebrew, which corresponds to the canon 
of Bleek. Buti. 3 is from the Greek, which is against it. 
There is a difficulty in the quotation or quotations in i. 2, 3, 
that prevents the critic from speaking confidently, because 
the one is from Malachi iii. 1, though introduced by “ written 
in Isaiah the prophet ;”’ and the other from Isaiah xl. 3, 
But the former citation is also in Matthew xi. 10, and Luke 
vii. 27, whence Mark may have taken it, inserting “the 
prophet Isaiah” by mistake. As to the interpretation, we 
do not approve of Lachmann’s long parenthesis from as 1% 
as written to hes paths inclusive, because it is unwarranted to 
say that “John was the beginning of the gospel.” The first 
verse is an independent sentence, meaning “the beginning 
of the gospel history of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” 
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IV.—MORALITY AND CREEDS. 


It can scarcely be supposed that any human being has 
ever attempted, or even wished, to accomplish so hopeless 
a task as the destruction of all creeds. A creed is neither 
more nor less than the verbal expression of a belief. Some 
belief or other—which is also of course capable of verbal 
expression—is at the root of all action and of all abstinence 
from action. To do nothing is the effect of believing that 
no one course of conduct is better than another; and even 
to destroy a creed is the effect of believing some other truth 
or set of truths which that creed is supposed to contradict. 
A universal scepticism is wholly impossible, because it im- 
plies at any rate that there is no doubt whatever about the 
uncertainty of all things. 

The creeds of the Christian church are no doubt exceed- 
ingly complex, containing, in fact, some relics of almost all 
philosophies and almost all religions; but, after all, the 
great wonder is, not that Christian people believe so much, 
but that, compared with what they affirm, they believe so 
little. How much they do believe is determined by their 
actions ; and so tested, the creed of Christendom too often 
sinks into very insignificant proportions. To what, for in- 
stance, does the belief in the efficacy of prayer really amount? 
The majority of Christian people profess to believe that 
prayer can somehow direct even the operations of Almighty 
God; and produce effects, not only on the human spirit, 
but even on external nature, which would not otherwise 
have been produced. Thus they imagine that they can 
bring about the conversion of a sinner or the cure of a 
disease—cholera, for instance, or cattle plague. At “revival” 
prayer-meetings letters are read imploring the prayers of 
the congregation for the salvation of individuals separately 
named ; and archbishops, having first duly ascertained that 
an epidemic is the expression of the direct will of God, 
compose forms of prayer to be read in all churches for the 
purpose of bringing the epidemic to an end. Even the 
Orphans’ Home near Bristol, under the management of Mr. 
Miiller—an institution upon whose prosperity the happiness, 
and one might almost say the lives, of hundreds of innocent 
children depend—is said to be supported entirely by the 
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believing prayers of its managers. But in spite of such 
examples of belief, or apparent belief, in the common doc- 
trine of the efficacy of prayer, there is scarcely anybody 
who has really sufficient belief in it to make it the guiding 
principle of his life. The Orphan Home at Bristol is simply 
the best advertised institution in all England; that is to 
say, it is advertised in the best possible way, namely, by 
the disavowal of all advertisements. It appeals also to that 
great host of Christian people who, feeling that faith is 
dying out of their own hearts, are more thankful than words 
can express to find in somebody else a kind of vicarious 
believer ; and they feel under a sort of personal obligation 
to Mr. Miiller for shewing them that their own vanishing 
creed is still capable of being realized. But even in Bristol 
prayer limps very slowly after the necessities of men and 
the supposed promises of God. It can, indeed, provide the 
funds for buying meat, but why not also provide for the 
butchers without compelling them to kill meat at all? And 
above all, though it can provide education and a home for 
orphan children, why can it not prevent their orphanhood ? 
There is no reason whatever to suspect that there is any 
taint of fraud in the management of the Orphan House at 
Bristol; but every one of the miracles which constitute its 
history can be explained by the natural operation of the 
commonest causes. 

Meanwhile, people believe, not according to their theory 
of prayer, but according to their experience of what prayer 
really is. They often ‘ask God for certain gifts, but they 
never expect to receive them. Indeed, when it is plainly 
put to them, they would distinctly refuse to ask God for 
any one specific gift, if they were quite certain that at all 
events, whether good for them or not, God would give it to 
them. A very large portion both of private and public 
prayer is wholly baseless; and the only wonder is that 
withered leaves can hang so long after the vital sap has 
ceased to flow into them. But prayer does most certainly 
unburden the heart; helps men to realize the actual presence 
of a living God; expresses at once confidence in His wis- 
dom and trust in the gentleness of His power; it is the 
very utterance of the spirit of adoption,—nay, the very voice 

of God Himself in the heart of His children. 
To destroy one form of belief concerning prayer could 
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only be the effect of the over-mastering power of some other 
belief; and the changed creed, while possibly leaving a mass 
of liturgies to perish, would strengthen all that is true and 
vital in prayer itself. 

The common theory of the oltiiade of prayer is but one 
example of the way in which many different creeds may 
all lhe together under the same covering ; and almost any 
Christian doctrine would have furnished an equally good 
example. But the fact to be noted is, that there is some 
positive belief at the root of all true life; that no worthy 
action can be the fruit of mere denials; that even sincere 
denial itself is but another form of equally sincere affirma- 
tion. A man without a creed must assuredly be either 
without intellect or without honesty, or at best a man limp 
and strengthless. 

It is, indeed, notorious that the most earnest men, even 
though they have been the broadest-minded and most cha- 
ritable, have been most fully persuaded in their own minds. 
And why not? It is those who doubt the force of truth, 
not those who believe it, who feel bound to persecute. 
Those who best know the great advantage of search, inquiry, 
controversy, contradiction,—who know how well it is that 
they should be questioned over and over again, especially 
on those subjects which are most surely believed by them, 
—these are the very last people in the world either to for- 
bid inquiry or unduly to precipitate its result. But the 
fact that they have had to seek far and long; that they 
have questioned others and been questioned themselves ; 
that they have subjected their belief to every test that they 
knew how to apply ;—this has given them a more sure con- 
viction of the truth of all that which nothing has been able 
to shake. Often, therefore, they are at once the most dog- 
matic and the most liberal of men; the most confident of 
the truth. of their own, and the most tolerant of every- 
body else’s creed. Moreover, inasmuch as belief always 
has relation to action, it will very often happen that the 
only test of the truth of a creed will be its practical appli- 
cation. Often, therefore, even to those about whose error 
we have no sort of doubt, we have nothing more to say 
than this: “ We cannot prove that you are wrong; you must 
try for yourself; the end of your thinking must be the be- 
ginning of your doing; if your creed is true, you are sure 
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to find that it will work ; and if you cannot live by it, you 
may be quite sure that it is not true.” 

While, therefore, there are many creeds in Christendom, 
and, above all, many ways of imposing creeds upon others 
which outrage morality, the destruction of all creeds would 
be a far grosser outrage still. The flippancy that makes a 

_ boast of having no belief is perhaps the most dangerous, 
though far from being the most disreputable, kind of dis- 
honesty. It is possible, indeed, to arrive at the conclusion 
that the knowledge of God—even the knowledge that there 
is a God—is beyond the reach of the human faculties ; but 
those who unhappily have arrived at this conclusion are 
very rarely of the flippant sort. Even that belief, however, 
obviously demands the widest tolerance, and is wholly in- 
compatible with any sort of denial in the region of theology. 
If a man knows nothing whatever about God, he can*no 
more deny “the Trinity” than he can affirm the Unity. 
He may, indeed, repel all attacks upon himself, and calmly 
demonstrate, at least to his own satisfaction, the purely 
hypothetical basis of every theology. But after all, and in 
every case, his worst judgment must be that a proposition 
is “not proven.” Unhappily, the mass of unbelievers are 
not philosophers nor even men of science; they are the 
sort of people who tell us that there is so much difference 
of opinion that they do not know who is right and who is 
wrong ; they cannot choose among innumerable contradic- 
tory creeds ; they have no time for solving difficult problems 
in history ; they know nothing about the canons of literary 
criticism ; least of all have they cared to trouble themselves 
with the subtle mysteries of metaphysics. They will there- 
fore wait, doing meanwhile nothing; they will join no 
church, take their part in no religious service, conform to 
no rules of godly discipline. When anybody brings to them 
a convincing truth, they will act accordingly. 

It can scarcely be doubted that this state of mind is just 
now exceedingly common; and for very obvious reasons. 
This is a time of transition ; old faiths are breaking up, new 
faiths are forming. But neither has the old gone nor the 
new come. There is, indeed, a temporary reaction—and a 
very strong reaction too—in favour of authority as against 
liberty. Doctrinal tests are springing up where we had 
every right to believe that they had been for ever extirpated. 
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Orthodoxy, even among the Dissenting sects, is seeking pro- 
tection more and more in the Court of Chancery. In the 
Established Church, the very name Protestant is boldly 
repudiated ; and large numbers of persons, not caring to 
stroll for ever along a via media leading no-whither, have 
returned to the old Roman fold and submitted themselves 
to a Church which at any rate claims infallibility and autho- 
rity. But to thoughtful minds, even the very violence of 
this reaction may not unreasonably appear a symptom of 
unsettled conviction. Vehement assertion is the result 
equally of a strong faith and of a weak faith; and, if we 
may be guided by history, we shall perhaps conclude that 
the assertion is loudest where the faith is weakest. It is 
at any rate impossible to doubt that there is just now in 
England an enormous amount, not so much of disbelief, as 
of unbelief. The spread of the Positive philosophy has 
severed from almost every form of Christian faith a very 
large section of the men of science. But far more the 
schisms that have arisen in the Established Church, the 
increase in the number of the sects, the full discussion of 
even the gravest theological and ecclesiastical questions in 
the courts of law, endless newspaper criticisms, and an enor- 
mous energy expended on making proselytes,—all this has 
broken up for ever the fond imagination that there is but 
one true church, and an orthodox doctrine which has been 
believed everywhere and always and by all. There is not 
a creed in England which in one part or another is not flatly 
contradicted by an enormous majority of Englishmen. 

It is therefore necessary to call attention to the immo- 
rality of being without a creed, even though for awhile our 
creed may be no more than this—“I believe that I must 
seek for truth until I find it.” The existence of very many 
doctrinal formularies is not only compatible with the grossest 
ignorance of theology, but is a producing cause of that igno- 
rance. Meanwhile, at any rate, the ignorance exists ; and 
hosts of Christian people imagine that they are treated very 
hardly when they are questioned about their belief, and 
asked to express their faith in plain English. “They know 
what they inean, but they can’t exactly say.” Moreover, is 
not religion confessedly mysterious? ‘If I could wnderstand 
my religion, one often hears people say—and not without 
a glimmer of truth, too—‘it would cease to be a religion 
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for me; I should have passed beyond it, and included it 
in myself as the smaller in the greater.” Expressed in the 
more pretentious language of a dominant philosophy, this 
abdication of the highest rights of man takes the form of a 
denial.that we can know “the Infinite.” Except as a kind 
of mental gymnastic, few controversies have been more fruit- 
_less, at least in its application to theology, than the con- 
troversy on “the unconditioned.” If we cannot know a 
thing at all without knowing the whole of it, through the 
whole reach of its being, it is quite certain that we are as 
incapable of knowing man as we are of knowing God. Even 
the name animal, apart from rationality, connotes properties 
and phenomena and laws of their co-existence and succes- 
sion so innumerable and obscure, that mere animal life 
passes knowledge. But whether expressed in the language 
of philosophers or in the language of common people, the 
mystery of theology, including even the infinity of God, is 
quite compatible, not only with a reasonable belief, but also 
with an intelligible creed. 

But a mystery is one thing, and an absurdity is another ; 
and it is by no means allowable to rush into all manner of 
irrational folly, and shirk inquiry by the plea of mystery. 
Least of all are we excused from clearness of thought and 
definiteness of expression in that region of theology which 
lies on the bright side of mystery. Something must be 
plain, and in fact the greater part must be plain, to justify 
our partial and provisional acceptance of what is not plain. 
Ignorance and uncertainty are far too dense a medium for 
the life of the human spirit; we escape from them as soon 
as we can, just as we escape from darkness or stifling 
vapours. If, indeed, we delay our escape too long, our 
faculties themselves become benumbed as by the poison of 
a narcotic gas. So far as it goes, then, our creed must be 
simple and intelligible; expressing what we actually do 
believe, and not merely suggesting what, under totally dif- 
ferent conditions of thought and life, we might believe. But 
because we might with other faculties and in another world 
have a larger knowledge, and therefore a larger belief, find- 
ing expression in a more comprehensive creed, hosts of good 
people disregard the necessity, and fail to perceive the duty, - 
of ascertaining how much exactly they know now, and what 
is its fitting relation to their ordinary conduct. They forget 
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that while the whole of a subject may be too vast for any 
creed, avery small creed may often express with the utmost 
completeness the whole of what we know about tt. 

Plainly enough, the first teachers. of Christianity believed 
that what they taught was intelligible, and even easily in- 
telligible. It was not the mystery of the lesson, but the 
prejudices of the learners, which they expected would retard 
the progress of Christ’s religion. The jlesh, and not the 
intellect, was their worst foe. The apostles, however, are 
scarcely laid in their graves before we find the faith a 
mystery and baptism an initiation, with a disciplina arcam, 
and along period of catechetical instruction. The truth is 
to be concealed, not made known,—the real fruit of the nut 
being hidden by a thick shell of pious artifice. The true 
wisdom was not for all, but only for the perfect. The 
nature of God, the glory of the Word, the redemption from 
sin, the true human life, this was to be explained, not to 
every human being on the ground that he needed it, but to 
a select few on the ground that they could be trusted with 
it. Hence, almost from the beginning, everything most 
real and of deepest practical importance in the Christian 
truth, was enveloped in a.cloud of mystery, a cloud that 
has never been dispersed. The nature and the purpose of 
truth were so habitually misrepresented that they were 
speedily forgotten; and instead of learning the truth in 
order that they might be made good and free, men were 
taught that they must first become good and free in order 
that they might be worthy to receive the precious gift of 
truth. The creed was the reward of piety, not the rule of 
life ; and so quite easily “the faithful” began to regard it 
as a mystic symbol of superiority, even as a charm that 
might be muttered like any other incantation ; above all, 
as far too sacred to be examined and understood. 

And into this inheritance of mystery and unreality we — 
also have come; and only by a revolution which is not 
always admitted even yet to have given us “belligerent 
rights,” have we won the liberty to understand in order 
that we may believe. Yet it is not too much to say that 
of all this mystery, this glory of incomprehensibleness, this 
profanity of clear thought amd definite expression, there is 
not the faintest trace in the apostolic writings. So far from 
supposing that no human language was capable of express- 
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ing divine truth, St. Paul believed no human language to 
be incapable of expressing it. The objections of men to the 
doctrine of Christ—that it was to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness—was the very reason 
for his urging it upon their acceptance with the utmost 
earnestness of persuasion and force of logic and clearness 
of illustration. He seems never to have dreamed that what 
to him were simple facts, level to everybody’s understanding 
and useless till they were understood, would in after ages 
become bewildering puzzles to be believed without being 
known. When he said that “we behold God’s glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ,” he was plainly speaking of his own 
experience ; affirming, what millions of people have been 
able to affirm since, that he himself really had so seen the 
glory of God. How little he thought that Jesus Christ was 
“veiling the Godhead,” and giving us the stones of meta- 
physical abstraction—trinity, unity, substance, person, di- 
vinity, humanity—instead of the bread of life which comes 
down from heaven! How hard, again, would it have been 
for the evangelist who told of the woman who was a sinner 
and loved much, bathing the Saviour’s feet with tears and 
wiping them with the hairs of her head—how much harder 
for the woman herself—to realize that we may not really, 
cannot acceptably, approach him until we have perceived 
and confessed that “he is God and man, yet not two, but 
one Christ”! And yet the belief of the first disciples was, 
at least, as strong as ours, as fruitful of noble, gentle deeds, 
as capable of simple verbal expression. 

If we have really no creed, it must be because we have 
no belief, or because we hold our belief loosely, carelessly, 
unwisely. The springs of action should be guarded with 
all diligence ; and the man has no true estimate of his own 
personal responsibility, or of the complicated difficulties of 
life and its need of safeguards, who does not examine and 
test and bring out into the clearest light the facts and prin- 
ciples upon which his whole life is founded. 

How, then, should we set about constructing our creed, 
or, which is the very same thing, putting into words what 
we really do believe concerning God and our relations to 
Him, and all that results from those relations? For it is 
plainly necessary that we should construct our creed, not 
merely accept it from somebody else, or too hastily sign our’ 
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name to some existing formulary. The one foremost con- 
dition, sine qua non, of the moral worth or even innocence 
of a creed is, that it shall be sincere. Many formularies 
may express what other people think we might, could, 
would or should believe ; but that ts not the question. We 
may need their aid hereafter in seeking for truth; but, to 
begin with, “ know thyself” There is only too little pro- 
bability that we shall be too original, too independent of 
what other people believe or expect us to believe. 

Let us suppose, then, that a stranger gets hold of us some 
Sunday night as we are coming out of a church or chapel, 
and begins a dialogue of this sort. 

He. Excuse my taking the liberty of asking you, but 
what is that place you have just come from? It seems a 
sort of place meant for the public ; at least, I noticed crowds 
of people coming out. And yet I'm so stupidly shy, that I 
never like going even into a public place without knowing 
just a little about it. 

I. Why, my dear sir, you need never hesitate to go into 
a place of that sort; everybody is welcome there; that’s a 
church. 

He. A church! thank you; but I’m really as much at 
sea as ever. Would you mind telling me what a church is? 

I. A church—why a church is Really, sir, you 
quite surprise me. I could scarcely have believed that any 
one did not know what a church is. 

He. Unfortunately, there are only too many things that 
I know nothing whatever about; but you know all about 
a church, don’t you? so if it is not troubling you too 
much 

I. Well, really, my good sir, you are quite a stranger to 
me, and discussion on these matters is not exactly in my 
way; if you will just step inside and ask the beadle, you 
will get every information you want. 

He, The beadle! but do you then mean that you won't 
tell me what that place is for—what the people do who go 
there in such crowds—and why it is I should be so very 
welcome if I went there myself? 

ZI. Oh dear, no! Pardon me; I don’t at all mean to be 
uncivil; but it’s really such an odd question. That's a 
church, and people go there to worship God, to say prayers, 
and hear a sermon; and all that sort of thing. 
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He. To worship God; what is that ? 

I. Why, worshipping God,—why, we say prayers, and 
we sing, and there’s the sacrament, and 

He. Ah! yes; is your God very fond of singing? Who 
told you that He liked that sort of thing? And, by the 
way, what God is it that people sing for in that church ? 

I. What God? why God of course. How many Gods do 
you think there are ? 

He. Don’t be angry with me, my dear sir; if you only 
knew what a horrible muddle I’ve got into, you would be 
only too glad to help me out. I used to think there was 
only one God; but not long ago I was passing a place not 
much unlike this, and over the doorway was written in 
large letters, “Trinity Chapel.” The people were just coming 
out, and I got hold of the most goodnatured-looking man I 
could see, and I said to him, “ Would you mind telling me 
what place this is?” “Oh! yes,” he said; “this is a 
chapel.” “Yes, so I see,” I said; “but (pointing to the big 
letters over the door) ‘Trinity Chapel, —what’s Trinity 
Chapel?’ He looked almost as surprised when I asked him 
this question as you did a minute ago; and he said to me 
very kindly—indeed, he was evidently very sorry for me— 
“We call this ‘ Trinity Chapel,’ my friend, because in these 
days that great mystery of our religion, the Trinity, is denied 
even by many who call themselves Christians.” “I’m afraid 
I’m troubling you,” I said; “and yet you will not object, 
I am sure, to tell me what you know on a matter which 
seems to you so important. I scarcely like to ask you the 
question, you will think me so dreadfully ignorant—but 
what zs the Trinity?” He looked more sorry for me than 
I can tell you, and then he went on in the kindest possible 
way to answer my question. “We mean by the Trinity,” 
he said, “the three Persons in the Godhead, the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost.” “And is each of these three, 
then, God?’ I asked. “Yes,” he answered; “ co-eternal, 
equal in power and glory, three Persons in one God.” I 
was rather bewildered ; so much so, in fact, that I didn’t 
like to ask him anything more. But I was very far from 
understanding what he said to me; and at any rate that’s 
what made me ask you which God you worshipped. 

I. Well, my dear sir, of course we worship the Trinity. 

He. ’m uncommonly glad to hear it, because I can ask 

2P2 
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you the questions that occurred to me the very moment 
I parted from that other gentleman. I didn’t quite under- 
stand whether he worshipped three Gods or only one, or 
one superior God and three inferior Gods. 

I. Oh dear, no; we don’t worship three Gods, only one. 
But when we say one God, we don’t mean exactly the same 
as when we say one man. God is one, but then he is also 
three—three Persons, but one Substance. 

He. Now that seems uncommonly easy to you, my dear 
friend; these terms are quite familiar to you; but would 
you mind explaining to me the word Person ? 


But why continue a dialogue of this sort? Anything may 
set us upon constructing a creed ; any accident may compel 
us to put into our own words what until that time we had 
been in the habit of expressing in other people’s words. 
And whenever this happens, we are almost certain to find 
ourselves most baftled by what we had all along considered 
most simple. People, for instance, who are in the habit of 
using the words, Trinity, Person, Substance, Godhead, are 
quite certain in their own minds that these words have a 
definite meaning ; and yet almost a single question may 
convince them that, instead of knowing the meaning, they 
have been simply contenting themselves with regarding the 
whole subject as an inexplicable mystery. A man honestly 
examining himself will be compelled to translate the tech- 
nical terms of theology into the common language of every- 
day life. It matters nothing to him that the terms Person 
and Substance are relics of an old philosophy in which they 
were once significant.- The question for him will be, not 
what used to be significant centuries ago, nor yet what is 
significant now to other people; but “will such and such 
words express, as nearly as I am able to express it, what I 
myself do at this moment believe ?” 

The search for our real belief will first of all be made in 
the region of our ordinary religious actions. Why do I 
worship God? How do I know there is any God? What 
do I really believe about His character? What relation 
does He sustain to me; and is it a relation only between 
God and me, or between God and man ? How much of the 
language I have been continually using do I know to be 
true? Why do I pray, and what really comes of prayer? 


“ 
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Why do I call myself a Christian ; and wherein does 
Christ’s religion differ from every other? The man who has 
never asked himself some such questions as these and ob- 
tained an answer to them, is little better, when “rehearsing 
the articles of his belief,” than a parrot; and yet, simple as 
they are, and close as they lie to the foundation of a godly 
life, they are only too often unasked. It isin this way that 
_ the ordinary creeds are a producing cause of ignorance in 
theology ; they cheat us into the belief that we know what 
we have never realized, nor even made a distinct object of 
thought. 

It would be well for every man, avoiding the express 
words of any existing formulary, to write down in his own 
words what he really believes. He would find, likely 
enough, that his creed was very meagre; and yet there 
would be a consolation in the fact that it would be far less 
exclusive than the elaborate formularies by which “ ortho- 
doxy” is determined. To be damned for not believing the 
Athanasian Creed, is one thing; to be damned for not be- 
heving as much of the Athanasian Creed as we can honestly 
affirm that we really understand and do certainly know to 
be true, is an exceedingly different thing. But what will 
our own creed, full or meagre, really be? It will be the 
expression of our belief at one particular moment, and tt 
will be nothing more. It will have no special sanctity, no 
necessary truth ; its value will be almost exclusively per- 
sonal and, in a manner, autobiographical. Other people 
will care little whether my creed expresses my belief; if 
they care at all on the matter, it will be whether that which .- 
I believe is true; true for them, therefore, as well as for me. 

Our creed, being formed, will remain for some time without 
re-examination. For its construction we shall have availed 
ourselves of all the facts and experiences at the time within 
our reach ; we shall, in fact, have exhausted our materials ; 
and the careful examination and accurate expressson of our 
- belief will have strengthened the belief itself. Our con- 
duct, therefore, will probably acquire a greater consistency ; 
it is likely enough that if we try to instruct others, we shall 
seem to be more dogmatic than we used to be, more dog- 
matic even than other people are. In fact, we shall be far 
more confident and unhesitating ; for we shall be affirming 
what, after due investigation, we really do believe. 
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But the dogmatism of a man who has constructed his 
own creed is essentially tolerant; tolerant of the dissent of 
other people, because he will find himself compelled to 
tolerate the dissent of his own present from his own past. 
For a creed is not a statement of the truth, but only of what 
the credent believes to be the truth. He may be in error; 
but his creed may nevertheless be true; that is, a true 
statement of his wrong belief. He may pass from error 
to truth ; and then, unless his creed be changed, it will 
become false. A creed is a mere landmark, a report of pro- 
gress up to a certain time. Years afterwards we look back 
upon it with amazement, wondering what can have so dis- 
torted our vision and warped our judgment. And if this be 
true of the creed of an individual, how much more obviously 
true must it be of the creed of a church! Such a formu- 
lary must report, not the maximum, but the minimum 
progress ; not what all believe, but what none deny. Its 
validity will be destroyed, not only by the changes in the 
knowledge and experience of some one credent, but by any 
of the changes that may take place in all the eredents. 
What twenty people believed yesterday will not be what 
those twenty people believe to-day, if even one only out of 
the twenty has changed his mind. Nor is any fact more 
certain than that the most earnest and impartial inquirers 
are precisely those who change their minds oftenest—not, 
indeed, backwards and forwards ; there may be steady pro- 
gress, but progress itself is change. 

The Creeds of the Church, especially the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene, are exceedingly valuable materials of the history 
of doctrines. If everybody who uses them had realized their 
meaning, had compared them with his own creed, and used 
them because he found them to correspond with or be 
equivalent to that creed, they would also be a true and most 
convenient index of the belief of the present day. As such, 
they would possess a kind of authority. Indicating what 
millions of human beings, honestly and impartially con- 
templating the same subjects, believe to be true, they would 
indicate also what probably is true. But when men habi- 
tually refuse or neglect to construct a creed of their own, 
with which the Church creeds may be compared, the awtho- 
rity of the Church creeds wholly vanishes. Having, to begin 
with, no more infallibility than the resolutions of a public 
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meeting more or less “packed,” they can only become any- 
thing greater by taking into themselves the consent of inde- 
pendent thinkers. - While, therefore, the good they can do 
is at best inconsiderable, they may easily become demoraliz- 
ing, and that in the most sacred region of human life. 

For suppose a man, having carefully examined his own 
belief, should not only construct a creed expressive of that 
belief, but should also pledge himself never to believe other- 
wise! This, indeed, is scarcely possible. A man who has 
at all carefully examined himself must know that he can 
make no promises about what he will believe in future. But 
any one who is taught that the Church creeds are the ex- 
pression of what all people ought to believe, and that every- 
body should use them whether he does believe them or not, 
such a person will be bound to fortify his “orthodoxy” by 
all manner of defences. First of all he must promise not 
to examine. If, anyhow, he is pledged to use a formulary, 
examination of its fitness for use becomes superfluous. 
Hence the ignorance of uninquiring orthodoxy. “ What 
do you believe?” “I believe the Creeds.” “Why? “I 
~ don’t know.” Inquiry is highly dangerous. The Roman 
Church, by a long experience of spiritual despotism, has 
arrived at the only means of securing submission—namely, 
to forbid all intellectual and spiritual freedom. Nobody can 
promise never to change his belief 2f he inquires ; but any- 
body can promise to use a certain formulary instead of con- 
structing a creed for himself, and never to inquire into the 
truth at all. On such terms the unanimous assent of all 
Christendom would be utterly worthless—except, indeed, as 
a dreadful proof that all Christendom had become demo- 
ralized. 

But by far the best safeguard of pre-determined orthodoxy 
is to surround it with all manner of vested interests, to bind 
it up with a man’s fortune and with his children’s bread. 
An honest man, being “ orthodox,” may unsuspectingly com- 
mit himself to some such arrangement ; and a dishonest man, 
intellectually dishonest, capable of selling his spiritual 
birthright for a mess of pottage, though incapable of steal- 
ing spoons, such a man will de nothing, and therefore all 
the more easily profess anything. It is, however, no small 
evil that a premium should be offered to insincerity ; and it 
is a much greater evil that so efficient an instrument should 
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be devised for perverting sincerity. The manner in which 
orthodoxy is protected, pecuniarily and by vested interests, 
is by some form or other of trust-deed, some legal instru- 
ment determining the doctrinal conditions upon which cer- 
tain lands and goods:shall be enjoyed. The effect of sucha 
deed is well worth considering ; and the effect is (at least) 
threefold—on the congregation, on the trustees, and on the 
minister. 

As to the congregation, the effect of a doctrinal trust-deed 
is in direct proportion to what may perhaps be called the 
intellectual conscientiousness of the people. If they care 
nothing whatever about the truth, one deed will be just as 
good as another; and possibly no deed whatever would do 
them any serious injury. At any rate, it would do them 
no harm until they began to be in earnest ; though, on the 
other hand, it might prevent their ever becoming in earnest. 
Making use of a church which is vested in trustees for cer- 
tain purposes without caring to inquire what those purposes 
are, is a sort of conduct that does not commend itself to a 
strictly sensitive conscience. It is something like living in 
a house, not only without paying any rent, but without 
even ascertaining the name of the landlord or the condi- 
tions of the tenancy. Of course in the Church of England, 
and in other communions where the doctrinal formula, or 
at least the principal creeds, are included in the liturgy 
and continually rehearsed, the congregation become, as it 
were, parties to a contract, and virtually agree that they 
will not enjoy the privileges of the society with which they 
are connected, if they should become unable to assent to 
its doctrinal formularies ; but in the Dissenting sects, for 
the most part, there is no public confession of faith, and 
the congregations scarcely ever know what it is precisely 
which they are supposed to believe. It may of course be 
urged that people pay their pew-rents, and occupy their 
seats until some one having authority turns them out; and 
that therefore the whole responsibility rests with the trus- 
tees. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that, 
among Protestants at any rate, Christian people attend 
churches and chapels not only for the purpose of worship- 
ping God, but also that they may receive instruction. They 
therefore take it for granted, or have a right to take it for 
granted, unless they have express notice to the contrary, 
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that the instruction they receive shall be perfectly free and 
unbiassed. The ministers of religion are supposed to be 
well-educated men, of active literary habits, employing a 
very considerable portion of their long leisure between 
Sunday and Sunday in such reading and intercourse with 
others as shall keep them well acquainted with all that is 
most profoundly interesting to people about them. Above 
all, they are expected to make themselves familiar, not only 
with the mere details of any political, moral or spiritual 
controversy, but far rather with those fundamental princi- 
ples which the details of a controversy almost always con- 
ceal from careless observers. As they themselves expect 
that other people shall be always open to conviction, always 
ready to receive truth, however new or strange it may seem 
to them to be, much more will simple loyalty to truth be 
expected from themselves. It is wholly impossible that, in 
an age like this, even what is most surely believed should 
retain exactly its old place. It may ascend into some higher 
rank, or it may fall into a lower; but any how its relative 
value is sure to alter. What would be the profound asto- 
nishment of a congregation of intelligent people, if they 
were to discover that the man who is perpetually imploring 
them to receive new light into their minds, has pledged 
himself at the mature age of twenty-one never to receive 
new light into his own! What congregation would endure 
to listen to a man, if they happened to remember that he 
had solemnly promised never to teach them anything which 
should be inconsistent with any proposition out of one or 
two hundred on the most abstruse and difficult questions 
in theology and metaphysics? Of course doctrinal trust- 
deeds are for the most part a dead letter; they only come 
to life for the purpose of doing mischief; and, when the 
mischief they do becomes intolerable, they are certain to 
get killed. This, at least, is the very best that can be said of 
them. But surely there are shams enough in what is called 
secular life; and though religious people may have very 
slender pretensions to be considered better than their neigh- 
bours, it would be simply fatal to all hope of progress or 
amendment if religion itself were degraded to the level of 
its professors. The uncertainty of English law is equally 
proverbial and disgraceful ; and it is exceedingly discredit- 
able either to the honour or the acuteness of our law-makers, 
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that even the instruments by which property is conveyed 
can be made so ambiguous that the very purpose of the 
conveyance can be completely defeated. But the scandal 
is immeasurably increased when this ambiguity is intro- 
duced into religious formularies, and when the status of the 
men who have to teach honesty and straightforwardness to 
their fellow-creatures depends upon the cleverness with 
which a skilful lawyer can drive the familiar “ coach-and- 
six” through an Act of Parliament. It is simply demoral- 
izing that Christian people, in the very region of their reli- 
gious life, should be bound in law, and much more in honour, 
by certain conditions, the nature and effect of which they 
neither know nor care to know. 

But if congregations fettered by doctrinal trust-deeds are 
what one may call passively unfortunate, the trustees them- 
selves, and much more the ministers of religion, so fettered, 
must often be acutely miserable and perfectly bewildered 
as to their own duty. When, for example, is a trustee to 
interfere with the minister or his teaching? It is some 
time before a very gradual divergence from the legally de- 
termined line of orthodoxy becomes apparent. Is the trustee 
to be perpetually watching for the first step to the right 
hand or to the left, or is he rather to wait until the heresy 
of his minister is forced upon his attention? And what if 
the apparent heresy be apparent only,—be, in fact, another 
form of the legally determined orthodoxy? Must the trustee 
be fined the costs of a suit in Chancery, as his reward for 
the faithful discharge of his duties? or must a minister of 
religion and a whole congregation be at the mercy of every 
passing doubt or even personal dislike of the trustee? And 
when one remembers that the trustee is almost always, to 
begin with, a member of the congregation meeting in the 
church of which he is a legal proprietor—when we reflect 
that he has become a member of that congregation because 
he believed that its minister was competent to instruct him 
—while, on the other hand, his duties as trustee imply that 
he is able and bound to instruct his minister, and even to 
stop his mouth if he should venture to affirm anything in- 
consistent with the trust-deed—the “irony of the situation” 
becomes complete. 

As to the minister himself, his situation can scarcely fail 
to be, excepting perhaps at the very first, either miserable 
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or dishonourable. The dishonour, indeed, will not be very 
marked, and will unquestionably involve no social disgrace. 
It will, in fact, be justified by all the customs of society and 
even by the letter of the law. But what are ministers of 
religion for, if they are not to examine and pass judgment 
upon the customs of society and even the law itself? So, 
at any rate, the apostles thought. “Whether it be right to 
_ obey man rather than God, judge ye; we cannot but speak 
the things we have seen and heard.” A minister of religion 
might say, “I shall keep my place here until I am turned 
out. I may safely take it for granted that I am legally 
right until somebody proves that Iam wrong. The trust- 
deed determines not my duties, but the duties of the trustees. 
When they interfere, I shall be of course compelled to pro- 
tect myself as far as the law allows; and they must at any 
rate ‘submit to the annoyance and expense of legal proceed- 
ings before they can remove me.” This may be very good 
in law, but what shall we say of it in morality? When a 
minister of religion retains a position, with its pecuniary 
and other advantages, in direct opposition to what he well 
knows are the intentions of those who have the legal right 
to appoint him—if he holds his place for the purpose of 
doing what he knows they appointed him to prevent, and 
to perpetuate what he knows they appointed him to destroy 
—wherein is he morally better than a man who keeps 
wrongful possession of a house after his term of years has 
expired, and in direct opposition to the will of his landlord, 
simply because he knows that his landlord is not likely to 
be able to afford the cost and vexation of ejecting him ? 
But if, on the other hand, the minister fettered by a trust- 
deed should be sensitively honourable, his position will be 
one of acute and incessant misery. He will feel, or at any 
rate he very easily may feel, that every penny he receives 
from his congregation, if he departs even by a single hair's- 
breadth from the legally determined orthodoxy, is, in plain 
English, stolen. If he be an honest man, with an active 
mind, and keeping himself as much as may be on the level 
of the literature of the day, he will know perfectly well that 
every new thought and every new book will bring him into 
the utmost peril. If, indeed, the schedule of doctrines in 
his trust-deed were simply his own creed—that is to say, a 
provisional statement of what at a given time he believed, 
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subject of course to revision and alteration as his belief 
might change—then he would feel at liberty to interpret 
such an instrument as a mere fragment of autobiography. 
But he will know full well that a legal instrument must 
have a definite meaning, whether that meaning has been 
ascertained or not; and he will know also that his conduct 
must be determined by what the meaning really 7s, and not 
by what he would like it to be. He will therefore in all 
likelihood be morbidly anxious to ascertain its meaning. 
He will very likely, knowing how many temptations he has 
to decide hastily in his own favour, hurry away into the 
other extreme, and decide with equal unfairness against 
himself. When he has determined what his trust-deed 
means, it will haunt him perpetually ; every new view of 
truth will dreadfully bewilder him, until he has ascertained 
that it is not inconsistent with the formularies to which he has 
already pledged himself. Possibly he may be for a short time 
in doubt ; fora mere moment his old belief may be shaken, 
and he may be uncertain what will be the issue of fresh 
inquiry. He will not be out of harmony with his formu- 
laries, but he will be afraid that he is no longer 7m harmony 
with them. Meanwhile, what is he to do? The formu- 
laries themselves admit of no compromise or delay ; they 
have a positive as well as a negative significance. Is a 
minister of religion, then, to resign his position every time 
the shadow of a doubt crosses his mind—every time he 
finds himself, not indeed able to deny, but unable heartily 
to affirm, the whole of that to which he has pledged him- 
self? No doubt a man haunted by such scruples might be 
ridiculously weak-minded ; but it is hard to see how he 
could get more “strength” without at the same time losing 
something of his honesty. 

All this may well be regarded as the mere alphabet of the 
morality of creeds, and it might reasonably have been sup- 
posed that the necessity for repeating these truisms had 
passed away for ever. If it has, so much the better; and 
as to this repetition of the old lesson, one may say, “To me, 
indeed, it is not grievous, and for you it is safe.” If, on the 
other hand, the necessity for the old truth be still as great as 
ever—if, indeed, it has become for a while greater than it 
once was—perhaps this repetition of what everybody knows 
may not be wholly useless, 

WILLIAM KIRKUS. 
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V.—THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 


1. Social Duties considered with reference to the Organization 
of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. By 
a Man of Business. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 

2. London Pauperism amongst Jews and Christians: an 
Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of Out-door 
Relief in the Metropolis. By J. H. Stallard, M.B. Lond., 
&e. London: Saunders, Otley and Co. 1867. 


THE charities of England stop at a very unfortunate point. 
They-are insufficient effectually to cure, or even to relieve, the 
sufferings of a vast number of poor. They are sufficient 
to encourage improvidence, and to create in the minds of the 
lower class the habit of dependence. We neither deal 
with want and sickness in such thorough fashion as should 
stop the plague of pauperism and heal disease as securely 
as human means are competent to do; nor yet do we leave 
idleness and intemperance and improvidence to bring their 
own salutary punishment, and sickness to form a bond of 
kindness between members of an afflicted family. Our Poor 
Laws in many of their workings perpetuate and even create 
hereditary pauperism. They bring up children degraded by 
the pauper brand. They allow the innocent to be morally 
contaminated by those who follow their parents for months 
into haunts of vice. They dole out just so much out-door 
relief as tempts widows to bring up their families with in- 
sufficient nourishment to give them vigour for labour. They 
leave their sick with such low medical aid, such stint of 
drugs, such want of nursing and all appliances of recovery, 
that the disease of a month frequently becomes the illness 
of a year, and the source of incapacitating weakness for 
the remainder of life. They accustom the whole labouring 
class to look on the workhouse as the legitimate and right- 
ful asylum of old age, which it is rather a special favour to 
escape than a special disgrace to accept. And while our Poor 
Laws act thus perversely, our Voluntary Charities hardly 
do better. There are just enough hospitals to lead all the 
poorer classes to expect to be cared for gratuitously when 
sick, and to make them deem it useless to lay up provision 
for such an event, and a hardship to be called on to nurse their 
- own parents, brothers or children. But there are not enough 
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hospitals,—general hospitals, hospitals for incurables, or hos- 
pitals for convalescents,—to meet the necessities of even half 
the persons who have been tempted into relying on such 
aid. As to our private charity, with its indiscriminate 
street-almsgiving, its intrusive district-visiting and tract- 
distributing, its perpetual inventions of new schemes for 
clothing, housing, feeding, teaching and amusing the poor, 
as if they were so many children,—what is it all but a huge 
blundering effort of goodwill, whereby results of a most 
mixed description are produced, physical relief going almost 
invariably hand in hand with some degree of moral deterio- 
ration, and imposture and hypocrisy being set at a pre- 
mium, even while portentous real misery is left untouched 
and unknown? Truly, could we forget the benefit it brings 
to the hearts of the givers (and, we must also hope, ina 
measure to the hearts of the receivers), the charity of En- 
gland is a matter of very mixed advantage. He who should 
maintain that, so far as the poor are concerned, it would be 
better that half of it were done away with, would have no 
lack of good argument on his side. Certain it is that the 
towns and parishes where the greatest multiplication of 
charities exist, where there are almshouses and widows’ 
houses and asylums, and funds for Christmas distributions, 
~and coal and blanket gifts, and lying-in charities, and over 
them all a wealthy Lady Bountiful, or a tribe of busy and 
rival district visitors,—in these localities there is actually 
more of want, as well as tenfold more of demoralization, 
than in the places which enjoy “a little wholesome neglect.” 
Are we, then, in view of this disheartening picture, to 
~ commence a crusade against public and private charities, 
and shut up our hearts and snap our porte-monnaies in the 
face of destitution? The idea would be at once wicked and 
absurd. What we have got to do, what must sooner or later 
be done, is to find out how to treat the evils of poverty 
scientifically, and then abolish as rapidly as possible all 
past mistakes. We must learn how not to keep on that 
track of the “smallest utility combined with the greatest 
demoralization,” whereon we have hitherto cheerfully pro- 
ceeded. We must learn not. to meddle with pauperism 
unless to cure it. 
One clear task lies before us. It is the extirpation of 
Regular Pauperism, of the hereditary and permanent class of 
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men, women and children, dependent on charity. Few can 
doubt that, if we applied the proper machinery, the work 
would be within the power of the freest and wealthiest of 
nations. Occasional want, accidental poverty, we must for 
ever expect to see ; but a Pauper Class ought to be abolished 
with all the vigour of a national resolution. That a Christian 
community has accepted the existence of such a class as in- 
evitable, while the Jews dwelling in their midst have already 
wiped out the blot,* is a disgrace for which we may perhaps 
thank the medizval theory of society,—the belief, still 
latent amongst us, that poverty is a natural condition of 
existence here below, and that it leads, either by its intrin- 
sic meritoriousness or through the virtues it engenders, to a 
special portion of beatitude hereafter. Not yet has even 
Protestant England half recognized the opposite truth, that 
pauperism is the offspring of one class of sins and the pro- 
lific parent of another. If in old time the Kingdom of 
Heaven were more easily attained from a Syrian peasant's 
tent than from a Sadducee’s palace, it is at all events in 
these days far harder to reach from the crowded dens of a 
London lodging-house than from a home of decency and 
competence. 

Let us clearly face the matter. _ There are poor whom we 
must have “always with us.” There are other poor who ought 
not to exist as such for a day in a civilized land. The poor 
whose presence must be perpetual are the Incapables and 
those whom accident or disease have deprived of the means 
of gaining a livelihood. The poor who ought not to be poor 
are those who are perfectly capable by nature of earning 
their bread and taking their independent place in the com- 
munity, but who fail to do so from some artificial obstacle 
or from vice. Each class deserves a moment’s consideration 
here. 

The Incapables are the burden of the world, the dead- 
weight which, under every amended mechanism, must still 
attach to the wheels of human society. We are not speaking 
specially of the deformed, the lame, the deaf or the blind. 
Many of these, even in our imperfect state of civilization, 
are no burdens at all, but benefactors of the community ; 
and in a more perfect order of things would probably 


* See Dr. Stallard’s London Pauperism, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
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all find a task in the great workshop of life. But the In- 
capable of whom we speak may possess or lose all the 
bodily faculties, while his incapacity remains very much the 
same. He is not enough madman er idiot to be shut up in 
an asylum; but he is silly, weak, timid, or else stupid, 
dogged, rash, in a degree which renders him unable to keep 
his place in the jostling thoroughfares of western life. He 
slips down, or is thrown down, into the mire, not because 
his neighbours are cruel, but because, in pushing their own 
way, they push him over. If he belong to the wealthier 
classes, he is perhaps again and again picked up by friends _ 
and relatives and set on his feet, only to make, after brief 
interval, a new bankruptcy of purse or reputation. Orif he 
be enrolled in some such stern organization as that of the 
army or one of the Romish religious orders, he may be 
kept up by the pressure of the compact body in which he 
stands. But if, on the other hand, the hapless Incapable 
belong to the humbler ranks, and be left at large in the midst 
of a modern English town, then there is absolutely no hope 
of escape. He must, sooner or later, become dependent on 
public charity. Especially does all this refer to women. 
The number of female incapables wandering helplessly about 
the world is something incredible to those who have not 
attempted to help such Societies as the excellent one for 
the Employment of Women. Of course the wretched edu- 
cation of ordinary middle-class women, and their reluctance 
to engage in the sole occupations (videlicet, menial ones) 
wherein they have any chance of success, add to their inevi- 
table misery. That “sweet dependence” of spirit, that feeble- 
ness of body and vacillation of will, which seem so charming 
when belonging to youth and beauty,—no language can tell 
how pitiful they are when witnessed in a score of poor old 
penniless ladies, all craving for employment to keep them 
out of the workhouse, and all equally incapable of perform- 
ing any one office of utility to the community! These are, 
indeed, “poor who will be with us,” at least till woman’s 
condition be altogether altered. For them, assuredly, all 
compassion is demanded. 

Secondly, it is obvious that accidents of fire and flood, 
commercial failures, disease and such causes, may always be. 
expected to reduce a certain number of persons from com- 
petence to destitution. Little can be done to prevent such 
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disasters, and all rules of charity demand they should be 
met by prompt assistance. Thus the naturally Incapable 
and the accidentally Incapacitated form two classses of poor 
who will be “always with us.” They bear, in truth, to 
Regular Pauperism the relation which mischievous fools, 
and men and women suddenly tempted to rob or murder, 
bear to regular crime. Good legislation ought to be strong 
enough to eradicate both Regular Pauperism and Regular 
Crime, but must necessarily fail to reach Accidental Pauper- 
ism and Occasional Crime. A permanent class of paupers, 
a permanent class of thieves, ought to be things unheard-of 
in our land. They are as disgraceful in our jails and work- 
houses as scurvy in our ships. 


The author of the very excellent treatise on Social Duties 
devotes all his work, except the last chapter, to the part 
which belongs to Voluntary Charity in the systematic treat- 
ment of poverty. Hitherto the volunteers of the noble army 
of philanthropists have invaded the territories of misery 
without much order or discipline. They have rushed, singly 
or in small bands, hither and thither over a half-explored 
region, now leaving whole districts unvisited, now beating 
over the same ground a dozen times, and yet again running 
foul of one another. It is for every reason imperative that 
this irregular warfare should give place to orderly and well- 
combined efforts, and that some general plan of attack 
should be resolved on and carried out. 

Mr. Rathbone* begins by remarking that the changes of 
modern habits have revolutionized the relations of rich and 
poor, and rendered a wholly new system of assistance for the 
latter indispensable. Employers are now locally separated 
from the employed to an extent never paralleled in former 
times. English Dives in Belgravia or Bayswater, and English 
Lazarus in Spitalfields or Bethnal Green, have a “great gulf” 
fixed between them ; and though ten thousand carts, cabs, 
carriages and omnibuses pass backwards and forwards over it 
all day long, the severance between Gehenna and Abraham’s 
bosom was not more complete, so far as the interchange of 


* Mr. Wm. Rathbone, Jun., has not put his name on the title-page of his book, 
but states in a preliminary note that he is ‘‘ responsible for the facts and opi- 
nions stated” therein, though he has accepted assistance in preparing the work 
for the press. 
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kindly offices is concerned. Lazarus cannot lie at Dives’ gate, 
and Dives, not seeing him there, sends him no crumbs and 
goes his way with a clear conscience. This separation of local 
habitation, of mode of life, of entire existence, in short, is 
bad physically for Lazarus, bad morally for Dives, and gene- 
rally injurious to the whole community. How is it to be 
remedied? Everything is tending to increase the gulf— 
nothing to narrow it. Nobles will never again dine with 
their retainers, nor merchants live over their warehouses in 
the midst of their clerks. The streets and squares appro- 
priated to the rich are built further and further away from 
the habitations of the poor. Will the existing charitable 
institutions of England effect a re-union? There are hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of such institutions. We are 
accustomed to speak of them as magnificent. But, after all, 
they leave much undone which imperatively needs to be 
done; and this multifarious subscribing and almsgiving 
hardly fills up a chink of the gulf we are speaking of be- 
tween rich and poor. Like the old one in the Roman Forum, 
it yawns wider and wider while gold and silver are thrown 
into it. Something of more precious sort, even human life 
and devotion, is needed. 

Briefly, the charities of England are of three orders, and 
none of them are perfect. There are, first, the State Chari- 
ties or Poor Laws, whose defects are familiar to us all. 
Second, Voluntary Public Charities, which deal with the 
sufferings of the poor en masse in hospitals, almshouses, 
blind, deaf, idiot and orphan asylums, &c. These are, indeed, 
on an enormous scale, but yet inadequate to the demands | 
upon them ; the incurables, convalescents, and many other 
distressed persons having no provision, or none adequate, 
for their needs. Third, Voluntary Private Charities. These 
are the most valuable of all, yet beset with greater difficul- 
‘ties than any. Mr. Rathbone’s book aims mainly at remoy- 
ing suck difficulties, and pointing to the introduction of a 
method by which all the good of direct personal intercourse 
between giver and receiver may be retained, and the evil 
of continual mistakes, ignorance, over-doing in one quarter 
and neglect in another, may be obviated. This method, in 
one important department (that of nursing), has been for 
some time in action in Liverpool on a sufficient scale to 
test its soundness ; and we may, therefore, follow Mr. Rath- 
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bone in his remarks, not as a mere theorist, but as a man 
who gives us the result of his practical experience. Every 
page of his book is so full of valuable observations, that it 
is hard to. select those which are most needful to convey 
his full meaning. We must endeavour, however, to con- 
dense some of the specially important passages in the chap- 
ter on “The Method of Co-operation.” 


“Tt is only through organization that the energies and resources 
of private persons can be fully utilized. It is only through per- 
sonal energy and devotion that organized associations can really 
cope with existing evils or reach the wants and hearts of the 
poor. ... All dvrect intercourse with the objects of charity .. . is 
the office of personal benevolence. The more immediately and 
freely the benefit conferred comes from the heart, pocket and 
hand of the giver to the receiver, the better. On the other hand, 
it is one of the first functions of organization to divide the work 
among the volunteers who offer to undertake it. It can divide 
the town into districts and the offices of charity into departments, 
marking the boundaries of each so as to prevent collision, over- 
lapping, waste or neglect..... The great obstacle to charitable 
effort would be swept away when a central society existed, by 
application to which a volunteer could be told what others are 
doing, what posts of usefulness are vacant, and how and where 
he could do service the most needed and the most suitable to his 
own powers..... But the uses of organization do not end here. 
... It would be another most useful function of the central autho- 
rity to collect the experience of the different volunteers, and re- 
cord and communicate it for the assistance of others..... And 
(lastly) the central body would be a medium through which those 
who have means, but neither knowledge nor leisure, may give 
what they feel to be due, in the assurance that it will be well 
employed. And the control of such a fund for distribution could 
not fail to add weight to the counsels of the central body and 
enhance its influence.” 


Such would he, such are, the advantages of organizing 
voluntary charity, not in a rigid and despotic form, still less 
in the shape of monastic institutions, but simply in connec- 
tion with machinery sufficient to give unity and order to 
what, without it, is but a chaos. While schemes of sister- 
hoods and deaconesses involve collateral evils, counterba- 
lancing to the full their advantages, in Mr. Rathbone’s plan 
of free lay co-operation (very similar to that of Miss Sieve- 
king in Hamburg), we see the lawful escape from the 
2Q2 
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dilemma in which the friends of the Church machinery 
would fain leave us—“ Either accept our Sisters or Deacon- 
esses, or let the poor continue to lack the benefits which 
only organized charity can accomplish.” The organization 
for all good purposes may be accomplished, as it 7s accom- 
plished at Liverpool, while the multifarious evils of the 
Church systems may be altogether escaped. Nay, not only 
are the narrowing influences of religious Orders escaped by 
lay organization, but a special collateral benefit arises from 
it. The members of different churches, instead of being 
severed further from one another as in rival fraternities, are 
brought into friendly intercourse by co-operation. As Mr. 
Rathbone well observes— 


“There is something in the nature of the work so entirely 
unsectarian, appealing so strongly to the spirit which pervades 
all Christian creeds, and throwing so completely into shade the 
antagonistic dogmas of each, that honest steady labour therein 
softens the temper of bigotry and controls the fierceness of 
polemics. ... Where, indeed, education is in question, from the 
strong sense of the value of early dogmatic instruction entertained 
by most sectarian bodies, it has been found scarcely possible to 
unite them in a general and harmonious effort. But in other 
forms of charitable exertion the opposite result takes place.” * 


It is obviously hopeless to attempt to introduce in any 
town such a symmetrical system of charity as might be 
easily drawn out on paper. The ground is everywhere 
already partially occupied by institutions more or less well 
adapted to their special purposes ; and no complete parcel- 
ling out of the field and allotment of districts and depart- 
ments of work are practicable. The best thing which remains 
to be done is to combine, as far as possible, all the existing 
charities of each town in a sort of “federal union under a 
central committee,” consisting partly of representatives of 
each charity and partly of members selected with special 
reference to the office of organization and supervision. A 
paid officer to assist this central committee would be indis- 
pensable. Each charity or public work would be in the 
hands of a committee reporting to the central committee, 
and through it responsible to the public. There would, for 
instance, be one such committee charged with the nursing 
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of the sick poor in their homes, another with the care of 
the ragged schools, &c. &c. 


“Beginning cautiously, gradually expanding and perfecting 
its machinery, such an organization would soon effect a great 
economy in the charity of our towns and a diminution of the 
helpless misery which exists in them. It would bring the rich 
and poor into friendly communion, and it would make every 
charitable agency a means of adding to the efficiency of others. 
It would thus, while eradicating imposture by its effectual efforts 
to lighten human niisery, remove an unsuspected amount of 
hardness and bitter’ feeling, which is one of the most serious 
moral consequences of the present estrangement of the rich from 
the poor.” 


Having given these general views, Mr. Rathbone proceeds, 
in his fifth chapter, to give a succinct account of the nearest 
approach to the desired organization which has yet been 
made. In the first place, he describes how three charitable 
Societies in Liverpool—the District Provident Society, the 
Strangers’ Friend Society and the Charitable Society—dis- 
covered that “the existence of three independent benevolent 
agencies afforded ample opportunities for deception, and 
was creating a class of idle impostors who preyed alternately 
or simultaneously on the funds of all three. This discovery 
led to the union of the three Societies in a single institution, 
and the effect upon the applications for relief was that a 
host of impostors at once disappeared.” The most perfect 
part of the work, however, is that of the institution founded 
for the benefit of the sick poor, “whose cases were either 
of a nature unsuited to the existing hospitals or had failed 
to obtain admission from one cause or another.’ The pro- 
moters began by attaching their institution to the principal 
hospital in the town. By the introduction into its wards 
of the training nurses and of the class of women who came 
to be trained, the hospital gained great advantage, which 
it repaid by educating the nurses. “The town was divided 
into districts, and in each of these was placed one of the 
nurses trained in the hospital, paid by the Society, and 
under the care and direction of a lady superintendent (aided 
often by other ladies), who voluntarily took charge of the 
district and furnished the medical appliances and comforts 
required. Each lady was absolute and independent in the 
management of her district, and liable to no control from 
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the Society, with whieh, however, she was in regular and 
friendly communication. A meeting of the Ladies Super- 
intendent was held every year, in which reports of progress 
were made, difficulties stated and suggestions offered.” For 
additional aid needed for convalescents and other patients, 
the Society applies to the Central Relief Society already 
mentioned, formed by the union of the three older Societies ; 
and from this body the desired aid is (after due inquiry by 
its own officers) freely bestowed. Thus, though still im- 
perfect, and every year finding something needed to com- 
plete its work, the Liverpool institution is affording a proof 
how much may be accomplished by systematic organization. 
That the good so effected “in no way interferes with the 
most perfect liberty of individual benevolence”—that it 
neither makes Charity a Profession, nor strengthens the 
hands of a priesthood, nor dulls spontaneous feeling by the 
mechanism of conventual order—are, to our conviction, 
merits which double its value as an aid to the poor. 

The concluding chapter of Mr. Rathbone’s book is devoted 
to the subject of the true “Sphere of Government” in 
relation to charity. We rejoice to find that he advocates 
the plan of taking the sick out of the workhouses and 
treating them medically in other hospitals, the cost of their 
support being defrayed out of the rates, and the extra ex- 
pense of the hospital treatment from “a general—best of 
all, from a national—source.” The principle of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s Bill, passed last session, in a great degree embodies 
this plan so far as the metropolis is concerned. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that throughout the country some similar 
and more complete regulation may be made. Every one who 
has been concerned with the wants of the poor must have felt 
sorely the inconveniences and injustices of the present sys- 
tem, or rather no system, of admission to hospitals. In most 
towns in England, it is a matter of (what the sufferers would 
call) “luck,” whether, when attacked by dangerous illness, 
they are admitted into the local Infirmary or General Hospi- 
tal, there to receive every aid towards recovery which skill, 
wealth and kindness can give,—or whether they are driven to 
find shelter in the sick wards of the Workhouse, with the one 
young surgeon for sole adviser, a pauper nurse for attendant, 
a workhouse bed to lie on, workhouse cookery to eat, and 
a “house pill” for pharmacopeia. 
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It happened to the writer of these pages to be at one 
time entrusted by several benevolent subscribers to the hos- 
pitals of a large town, with their annual share of tickets for 
in-door and out-door patients. The working of the system 
was exemplified (especially as each year drew to a close) by 
numbers of harassed and distracted wives and parents arriv- 
ing breathless at all hours: “ Was there a ticket they might 
get for their sick relation?” They had gone here and there, « 
miles off in one way, then miles in another (all the time 
needing to be at home to nurse the person diseased), wher- 
ever they heard of any subscriber who could perhaps admit 
them. But Mr. So-and-so had gone to London, and Mrs. 
So-and-so was not able to see them, and half-a-dozen more 
had long ago given away their last tickets for that year. 
Then by chance, when two or three days of vital import- 
ance to the sick person had been lost in fruitless search, 
they had heard by chance that we had tickets, and had 
hurried off two or three miles to learn if we could give one. 
Of course the alternative was open to them to apply at the 
workhouse for admission, but it is little wonder that they 
try every chance to avoid a fate which reduces the hope of 
recovery at least by half. 

Till such a plan of thorough reform as Mr. Rathbone 
advocates can be made law, till every sick person receive 
the treatment which experience has proved to be most 
effectual to cure disease and alleviate suffering (a treatment 
never to be given in a workhouse under existing conditions), 
till then, we would urge that at least some understanding 
between the managers of free hospitals and the gnardians 
of the poor, should be arrived at as regards the admission of 
the different classes of sick. Cases of difficulty and danger, 
needing special skill and care, ought not to go to the work- 
house, while perhaps a dozen cases of no urgent kind are 
admitted into the hospital. The chance of the friends of 
the patient finding a subscriber who will or can give them 
a ticket of admission, ought not, at all events, to be the 
turning-point of his destiny. If subscribers must be bribed 
with the patronage of tickets (a matter of policy we much 
misdoubt), let it be at least a condition that their addresses 
shall be registered where the poor applicants may learn them, 
and that at all hours, and during their absences from home, 
some person be qualified to distribute them under cases of 
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urgency. Specially ought some means to be devised whereby 
dangerous and obscure cases should be transferred, under 
proper medical certificate, from the workhouse to the hospi- 
tal authorities, the former being responsible, in whole or in 
part, for the expenses incurred by the latter.* 

Mr. Rathbone’s book will, we trust, be largely read, and 
accepted among philanthropists as, in its way, a Vovwum Or- 
ganon of practical charity. The system it sketches out, or 
something equivalent to and nearly resembling it, must be 
tried, or we must be content to go on plying the task of the 
Danaides, and pouring our millions into a vessel of want 
which will be never the fuller for such pouring, through all 
eternity. Even beside its main object, Social Duties is a 
book of great value from the number of observations it con- 
tains on many matters of charity, observations the result 
very obviously of long experience and cautious judgment. 


Another book to which we would direct our readers’ atten- 
tion is the elaborate work of Dr. Stallard, on London Pau- 
perism amongst Jews and Christians. It contains a mass 
of most curious information concerning the condition and 
charitable arrangements ofthe London Jews, and also, alas ! 
very deplorable details concerning the misery of the Chris- 
tian poor in the metropolis, and the failure of the Poor-law 
system to afford them relief. 

It will be probably a new idea to many of our readers, 
not that Jews are charitable, but that they are so much 
more wise or liberal or fortunate (whichever it may please 
us to say) in their mode of affording aid, that they have 
actually no hereditary paupers among them—hardly any 
paupers at all in the common sense of degraded helplessness 
we give totheterm. Yet the Jewish poor man labours under 
disadvantages which would drive Saxon and Celt to despair. 
Not to speak of old wrongs and prejudices now ended or 
mitigated, he has to contend with a number of difficulties 
from which no legislation can relieve him. First, a vast 


* Jn some of the Irish rural poor-houses the difficulty is very satisfactorily 
met. Some of the guardians, being subscribers to the hospitals in the neigh- 
bourhood, keep tickets at the poor-house, and, on the application of a sick per- 
son for admittance, inquire of the surgeon whether he consider the case can 
best be treated in the workhouse or in the hospital. If he think hospital 
treatment and nursing desirable, the patient is supplied with a ticket and 
carried in a proper conveyance to the higher institution. 
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number of those in London are not English born, but Ger- 
man, Dutch and French Jews, driven over by fear of the 
conscription and by inability to gain their living in their 
native places. These poor souls are aliens among aliens, 
and being ignorant of our language and in poverty from 
their arrival, are often in deep distress. Then as to work. 
The Mosaic law stands in the way of the Jew at every turn. 
“Tt is almost impossible for a Jew to be bound apprentice to 
a master who is not of the same persuasion, being interdicted from 
partaking of his food, from working part of Friday and every 
Saturday, besides the festivals and periods of mourning when no 
Jew may work. This loss of time no Christian master can afford, 
so that there is no possibility of acquiring a trade or of being 
employed at day-work. No Jew can be employed in Christian 
factories, ship-yards, engine-works or shops. There are no Jew 
carpenters, builders, plumbers or workers in iron.” * 


Thus the Jews are confined to a comparatively few trades, 
—the barter of clothes, tailoring, cigar-making, cap and 
slipper-making, glazing, umbrella-making, the sale of fish, 
fruit and flowers, and of course their grand employments of 
mouney-lending and jewel-dealing. With these few modes 
of earning a livelihood, the industrious Jew manages as 
best he can to support his family, contriving, as Dr. Stallard 
remarks, to keep his children always a degree better fed 
than those of his neighbours. He is sober, he is ingeni- 
ous, enterprizing, and in a certain way honest; that is, 
though he receives stolen goods, he rarely steals them him- 
self. At Portsmouth, where all Jewish convicts are sent (to 
avail themselves of a synagogue for their use), there are at 
present only fifteen Jews and not a single Jewess. The 
prison records contain no instance of a convicted Jewess. 
In matters of domestic morality, the life of the Jews seems 
to be better than that of the English poor. They are both 
kind and faithful to their wives, and a mother is allowed to 
undertake no work which would separate her from her 
children. The mortality of the young is consequently less 
than among Christians, and scrofulous disease is almost un- 
known. Thus, so far as his character is concerned, the Jew 
has many hopeful elements ; but the task of finding work or 
supporting in any way thousands of persons so narrowly cir- 
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cumscribed by the conditions of their creed and alien race, 
would have seemed almost insuperable. Nevertheless, the 
wealthy Jews of England have found effectual means to do 
so. The details of these means, as given by Dr. Stallard, 
are extremely instructive, but too long to be more than 
indicated here. 

It appears certain that Jews are more universally ready 
to give in charity, in proportion to their means, than ordi- 
nary Englishmen. The favourite idea of a certain class of 
theologians, that the Mosaic law inculcates only justice, 
while Christianity alone inspires the sacrifices of love, 
is by no means verified in England. “As soon as he can 
afford: it,” says Dr. Stallard, “the Jew begins to take an 
active interest in his poorer brethren, alike honourable to 
his humanity and his religion.” . For many years back the 
private alms of the richer Jews in London, and a whole 
series of charities supported by them, have been in active ~ 
operation. Among these, are twelve educational establish- 
ments attended by four thousand children, two lying-in cha- 
rities, and various Societies which apprentice youths, give 
portions to orphans, billet widows in respectable families, 
help the indigent to keep the national festivals, support the 
aged, and bury the dead. All these institutions, however, 
were, as usual, found to tread on each other’s heels, and yet to 
leave many cases of want unprovided for ; and in 1859 it was 
resolved, by the consent of the synagogues, to form a cen- 
tral Board of Guardians, to raise funds and systematically 
relieve the poor. The whole treatment of the Jewish poor 
is now in their hands. The Board consists of twenty-nine 
members, of whom nineteen are delegated by the three con- 
joint synagogues, and the rest are elected by the subscribers 
to the funds dispensed. Most of the duties are confided to 
Committees, the central Board meeting once a month, and 
the subordinate Relief, Visiting, Work and Medical Com- 
mittees two or three times a week. Complete investigation 
is given to every case, and the officers keep a record of 
each, so that imposition is all but impossible. All sorts of 
schemes are used to aid or set up in business the applicants 
for relief (as, for example, the loan of a vast number of 
sewing-machines), and, by one means or other, the marvel- 
lous result of which we have spoken is attained. Regular 
Pauperism is abolished among the Jews of England. 
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The close resemblance, almost identity, of this system 
with that recommended by Mr. Rathbone, cannot. fail to 
strike the reader. Curiously enough, the first Report of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians begins with the remark on which 
Mr. Rathbone justly dwells so strongly ; the removal of the 
rich from the neighbourhoods inhabited by the poor, and 
the consequent estrangement of the two classes. 

The second part of Dr. Stallard’s book is a very elaborate 
inquiry into the working of the Poor-law system of out- 
door relief among the general poor of London—a system 
he contrasts vividly with the humane and able plan of the 
Jews. We venture to think that Dr. Stallard dwells too 
lightly on the wide difference which ought to exist between 
the expenditure of enforced rates and that of voluntary 
alms. As a matter of justice, we apprehend no Legislature 
has a right to raise a poor’s-rate a penny beyond what is 
absolutely needful to support the life of the pauper in suffi- 
ciently healthy conditions. All that favours him beyond 
this, must either be voluntary charity allowed to supple- 
ment the rates, or else an expenditure of the rates on the 
ground of expediency for the ratepayer. This last, indeed, 
is a most important exception, and one usually far too little 
considered. If we are to enforce rates from the community 
for the support of the poor, it is not only allowable, but an 
imperative duty, to expend them in that way which the 
longest-sighted policy teaches must eventually prove the 
most economical. ‘“ Penny-wise, pound-foolish,” has, on 
the contrary, been the spirit of nearly all the minor Poor- 
law arrangements. The annual election of guardians, who 
make it their pride to keep down the rates for their year 
of office, and the common desire to put off expense, have 
continually promoted a policy so puerile and narrow, that 
if the problem given had been, “ How to provide a constant 
supply of paupers in future years?’ the course adopted 
need not have been other than we find it. From this 
point of view, Dr. Stallard’s carefully-compiled tables and 
mass of cases bearing on the subject of out-door relief in 
the metropolis are of great value. He shews clearly that 
the dole of money and bread now given to the out-door 
poor in London is utterly insufficient to do good, and 
just sufficient to encourage them to bring up children in 
their miserable homes on a diet so little above starving- 
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point as to make them inevitably weakly, ricketty beings, 
without vigour of body or mind to support themselves 
honestly in after life. Twenty years ago, the average out- 
door relief for each person receiving it, in the parish at 
St. George-the-Martyr, was one shilling and threepence. 
Little enough, Heaven knows, even at the then price of 
food in London! Now the average in the same parish, 
and in most others in the East, is ninepence a week. The 
result of the system seems to be already visible in a dete- 
riorated population, more stunted in growth and weaker 
than formerly. ‘Truly here is a danger for England almost 
equal to that which the conscriptions are bringing on France. 
The French race is dwindling because their young men are 
drafted off into the army for all the prime years of life. Our 
race may yet feel the result of the growth of thousands of men 
and women brought up from childhood in unhealthy dens 
and fed on the scantiest and least nourishing of diet. How 
many children of the English poor (we would fain know) 
ever drink their most natural sustenance—pure milk? We 
have seen in an English city, babes of a year old fed with 
scraps of raw meat. Tea without milk and wretched half- 
poisonous sweetmeats (for which somehow the poorest find 
halfpence), are the luxuries of the English child. Happy 
if, as he grows older, tobacco and gin do not replace the tea 
and trash of his childhood! What can become of him in 
after years but to linger on a sickly, squalid being, the — 
parent, perhaps, of a race of miserable dwindled children 
more wretched than himself? 

Dr. Stallard’s book leaves at least one point decided. The 
present system of out-door relief in the metropolis is, at all 
events, amistake. It is doing vast harm, and little or very 
questionable good. Whether it ought to be abolished alto- 
gether, it is hard to say. A general metropolitan or national 
poor-rate might enable the guardians to emulate the gene- 
rosity of the Jewish Board, and to help effectually wherever 
they help at all. Whether this would be the truest and, in 
the end, the cheapest policy, is a question which needs to 
be decided to the best of our lights before any such power 
be given or such rates levied. It may be that such large 
expediency may justify such a ‘measure, and that only by 
such national action can the tremendous evil of pauperism 
be met in England. On the other hand, were voluntary 
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charity as liberal with us as with the Jews, and were such 
an organization of it as Mr. Rathbone suggests in full 
action in every town, it would seem as if the same benefit 
could be done to the poor under better auspices than the 
most lavish expenditure of rates. However well managed, 
relief bestowed through enforced rates must, always we 
believe, have a bad moral effect. No grateful or kindly 
feelings can ever be nourished by it, and the sense of de- 
pendence on it must be (and ought to be) more humiliating. 
A law coming in to help the pauper out of the troubles 
which he has most probably incurred by his own improvi- 
dence, idleness, or vice, teaches no moral lesson whatever ; 
but rather a lesson which the Supreme Providence seems 
determined His laws should never teach. There is certainly 
no Relief-system in the order of the physical world where- 
by drunkards and profligates, when they begin to reap the 
consequences of their misdeeds, are restored to health. It 
is hard to say how dangerous would be the knowledge to 
the indigent class generally, that they had, by the law of the 
land, a claim to be set up on their feet every time that, by 
their fault or folly, they fell in the mud. To know that a 
free charitable association of men and women might listen 
to their appeals for aid and pity would be a wholly different 
matter. 

A feature of the case which seems as yet to have too 
little occupied philanthropists is, that of the bearing of 
Strikes on the expediency of any system of poor relief. It 
is no longer an occasional and rare, but an every-day matter, 
that one trade or another should voluntarily forego the 
receipt of wages for months together; the members of the 
trade being supported by their funds, and the numerous 
labourers and others dependent on their work being imme- 
diately thrown on the rates or on public subscriptions of 
charity. Whatever opinion may be formed as to the justice 
of some of these strikes, it is quite obvious that to open an 
unlimited resource for strikers and their dependents by a 
thoroughly comfortable system of out-door relief, would be 
the height of folly for the community as well as gross injus- 
tice to the ratepayers. 

In truth, till the Legislature take the whole of this diffi- 
cult question of trade combinations in hand, we venture to 
think that no effective measures can ever be found to abolish 
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pauperism. The class whence the pauper comes, the Jn- 
digent class, which exists in perpetual hand-to-mouth strug- 
gle with want, and gains its precarious living by futile 
street trades and small industries of doubtful honesty,—that 
wretched class can never be raised so long as the present 
trade regulations are permitted to exist. The artizan class 
immediately above it has a monopoly of nearly all profitable 
forms of manual labour. One handicraft after another, 
whereto an able-bodied and intelligent indigent man might 
turn for a livelihood, is the property of a caste, which only 
differs from the old Egyptian hereditary trades inasmuch as 
admittance to it is gained not by birth, but by the payment 
of large apprentice-fees or by years of unpaid labour equi- 
valent to such fees. The son of a labourer or of a coster- 
monger has no chance of ever paying such an entrance-fee, 
and is driven to waste his strength and ingenuity on some 
miserable street traffic, already trebly overstocked by unfor- 
tunates like himself. Meanwhile the artizan’s trade is but 
half filled, and the lucky man who has entered it after 
paying his fees, is able to demand wages such as only his 
monopoly could give him. 

Now when the handicraft trades are considered one by 
one, something may be said for such rules. It is at least 
assumed that what the community loses in freedom of trade 
and levelling of price, it gains in security for good work- 
manship. But when we open our eyes to the fact that not 
one or two, but the majority of handicrafts are thus mono- 
polized, it becomes obvious that such a state of things in- 
volves an amount of general evil for which no security for 
good work (did we even possess anything of the kind) could 
at all compensate. For what is the consequence of such a 
combination of monopolies? Precisely this: that an Indi- 
gent Class is actually created and fenced in, an hereditary 
Soodra caste, so carefully shut out from chance of merging 
itself in the higher castes, that it is utterly impossible to 
raise it the first step. Let us view the case another way. 

The proportion of the Indigent class in London to the 
class of regular Artizans is as 1 to 3. Thus out of four 
thousand men, one thousand grovel all their days in poverty 
that three thousand may extort higher wages from the pub- 
lic. Who can fail to see that this is a cruel injustice to the 
indigent class and a general loss to the community? <A. (a 
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gentleman) pays B. (an artizan) four shillings instead of 
three for his work, and then is called on to pay a poor’s- 
rate of another shilling in behalf of C. (an indigent man), 
whom B. has kept from sharing his labour! 

And further: As if their high apprentice-fees were not 
sufficient guard for their monopoly, many trades have yet 
other rules limiting the number of apprentices whom each 
master may teach. Thus, allowing for the increase of the 
population, the trades are kept down to numbers perhaps 
less in proportion than they contained many years ago, 
when no similar demand for labour existed. Every year 
the price of skilled labour necessarily rises, and every year 
likewise the chance of the indigent man, or of the common 
labourer, rising into the ranks of artizan, become less and 
less. 

All philanthropists who have dealt with the education of 
the children of the poor in England, are,well aware how 
these difficulties connected with apprenticeships stand in 
their way. There is no need here to enlarge on the matter. 
But let the reader who has quietly accepted this great injus- 
tice as inevitable, spend a few days in the capital of Italy, 
and especially pay a visit to the magnificent old workhouse 
of Monte Domini. There he will see a thousand boys and 
girls learning nearly every trade he can name; and if he 
consult the gentleman who holds the office of superintendent 
of the whole, he will learn from him that every tradesman 
and employer of labour in Florence is eager to obtain the 
services (and pay good wages for them) of the trained scho- 
lars who leave the institution. What is possible there must 
be possible here, did we deal rightly with a system whose 
maintenance is equivalent to the perpetuation of pauperism 
—the creation of an hereditary caste of owt-traders, that the 
traders may earn higher wages at the cost of the community. 
Mr. Rathbone, in speaking on another topic, observes that 
“the more highly-skilled artizans earn much more than is 
requisite to provide their families with the necessaries and 
comforts belonging to their station in life. They have more 
money and more leisure than heretofore. The number of 
persons of whom this is true is daily increasing.”* It is 
so; as the sellers of early chickens and vegetables, and of 
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prime joints of meat, and especially the public-house keepers, 
are very well aware. Surely it is an abominable injustice 
and an injury to the whole community that these fat kine 
should be able to drive the lean kine off every rood of suc- 
culent pasturage! The breaking-down of the monopolies of 
the trades, if such an achievement be within the powers of 
the Legislature, or of public feeling brought strongly to bear 
upon the matter, would, we believe, do more towards abo- 
lishing the pauperism of England than any other change 
which could be introduced. Then, with a clear stage before 
it, such a Central Board of Charity in each town as Mr. 
Rathbone has devised might well accomplish all the rest. 
We must break the ice over their heads in the first place, if 
we wish to save those who are drowning beneath it. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


VL—CONTINUITY IN HISTORY, MORALS AND 
RELIGION, 


THE General Committee of the British Association took 
a bold step when, at the close of a meeting in which their 
Chairman had alarmed the susceptibilities of orthodoxy, they 
- resolved to meet this year in orthodox Scotland. Perhaps 
it was partly by way of conciliating prejudice that they 
gave Mr. Grove so safe and feeble a successor, though in 
doing so they sold the birthright of scientific eminence for 
a mess of aristocratic pottage. The noble Chairman gave 
to science an “air de societé,’ which may have compensated 
for its sad lack of the odour of sanctity ; but the patroniz- 
ing feebleness of his address, and his poor apology for not 
buying a better, recalled, by the irresistible suggestiveness 
of contrast, the magnificent effort of the previous year. Mr. 
Grove’s address will well bear recalling, aud there is a cer- 
tain appropriateness in permitting it to serve for two years, 
instead of one. For a year’s meditation has much modified 
the feeling with which his doctrine of continuity is regarded 
even by those who stand most resolutely on the ancient 
ways. In scientific and literary circles that doctrine is 
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almost universally accepted, if not as the truth, at least as 
the nearest approximation to the truth which science has 
yet produced. It is generally felt that no new heresy—not 
even a new scientific dogma—was announced at Nottingham. 
Mr. Grove gave an old idea a new name. He found the 
spirit of modern science unable to shew itself in all its ful- 
ness to the world, and he made it visible to the eyes and 
tangible to the blunt perceptions of the unscientific many, 
by giving it a local habitation in a name. The very word 
itself was not a new one, and had been used in the same 
sense before. The doctrine to which it was applied, lying 
as it does at the foundation of modern scientific thought, 
has often found for itself partial expression and embodi- 
ment; but the forms of that expression and embodiment 
have been misinterpreted and misunderstood, and have 
perished of the hostility the misunderstanding caused. ' In 
its new form, and under its new name, it is more easy to 
understand. For “continuity” applies to the whole of 
Nature that which had been previously applied only to a 
part of it. It differs from “evolution” or “development,” 
inasmuch as it leaves out the question of causation, and is 
applicable not only to processes, but also to results. Re- 
fusing to take for granted the reality of apparent gaps in 
the historical series of creative events, it also refuses to 
assume that the apparent gaps in the co-existent series of 
created objects are really what they seem. Space is not 
emptiness, any more than unrecorded time is vacancy. The 
distances between the planets are not void, any more than 
the spaces between the earliest and latest forms of life are 
without such forms. The planetary series does not consist 
merely of the assorted sizes of visible and peopled worlds, 
but runs in long gradation from a meteorite to a planet, or 
from a world of the size of a cannon-ball to the vast mass 
of Jupiter. An actual as well as an historical relationship 
binds into unity the totality of things. Creation is not 
merely a chain—it is a vast and complicated network, every 
part of which is needful to the wholeness of the whole. 
The material garment of the Creator is of one piece, woven 
without a seam. 

“Continuity” is, then, a doctrine rather than a theory. 
It is not an assumption given as an explanation of pheno- 
mena ; it is the irresistible conclusion to which the deepest 
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study and the closest observation of Nature have led scien- 
tific men. To the mind which is penetrated by the scien- 
tific spirit, not only is there no difficulty in conceiving it, 
but there is an immense difficulty in conceiving anything 
else. We have no experience whatever of a break in the 
order of causation. The exceptions which are ignorantly* 
supposed to prove a rule have no existence in Nature. The 
laws of the universe have no qualifying clauses, and are 
incapable of suspension, so far as observation and experi- 
ence shew. Nor have we any experience whatever of the 
kind of thing which the spasmodic theory of Creation as- 
sumes to have taken place beyond the reach of that obser- 
vation and experience. Growth is everywhere—sudden 
creation nowhere. Not even the fungi grow from nothing. 
The mythological Minerva springing full-grown from the 
head of Jupiter may illustrate the spasmodic view of Nature, 
but “continuity” is illustrated by everything that we behold 
around us. Slow, gradual and persistent change produces 
all the diversities we know of, and nowhere is there un- 
changing perpetuity nor instantaneous overthrow. In the 
western forests a sudden crash sometimes breaks upon the 
noonday stillness. It is the fall of an aged tree which bore 
on its exterior no signs of falling and gave no warning 
before its fall. Here is what we calla catastrophe. The 
broken trunk and the withering branches will tell a story 
to the next observer of sudden and violent overthrow. But 
a nearer study shews that the only suddenness has been in 
the outward manifestation of the inward weakness. The 
tree has gone through all the changes of its natural life; a 
gradual decay has eaten away its heart, and the end has 
come as the ultimate result to which the slow steps of years 
have led. There has been no sudden smiting of the tree, 
the catastrophe is but the emergence into view of that which 
a gradually attenuating veil had hidden from observation. 
That is a type of all catastrophes. But not only the catas- 
trophes, even the great antitheses of the world shew the 
same gradual change. The seasons glide into each other with 
more or less rapidity, but without a sudden leap, and the 
various climates of the earth’s surface shade off from tropical 


* Cicero is responsible for the words ‘“exceptio probat regulam,” but he is 
not responsible for the vulgar interpretation of them. He meant that there 
could not be an exception unless there was a rule. 
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heat to arctic cold. Even day and night succeed each other 
by gradual change, for light and darkness mingle where 
they touch; and a line of twilight, varying in thickness 
from a narrow riband to a zone, precedes both day and 
night in their perpetual chase around the world and breaks 
the shock of their immediate contact. The sea-bottom slopes 
downwards to its greatest depths, and where the land and 
water meet a little child may often stand and “wanton 
with the breakers,” or lay his “ hand upon the ocean’s mane.” 
The mountain ranges never rise abruptly from a level plain, 
but a long ascent leads you to their feet ; and as you climb 
them, the attenuating atmosphere gives another lesson in 
the gradual transitions of Nature, and reminds you that the 
line between the solid world and the space it floats in is 
nowhere sharply drawn, but that its marvellous envelope 
thins away to nothingness. But this softening of demar- 
cating lines, this interposition of media between the oppo- 
sites of the world, this mingling of all things where they 
touch, which constitutes the very poetry of Nature, becomes, 
in the doctrine of “continuity,” a fact of science. This 
gradual transition is everywhere, and has been always. The 
Creative energy has not worked, as man does, with spasms 
of marvellous activity and times of rest, but with one grand 
and steady and persistent movement through all the past 
till now. The Divine activity knows no change of plan or 
method, but is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
The doctrine of “continuity” is based upon this faith in the 
persistency of Nature’s methods—and the persistency of 
Nature is but one aspect of the changelessness of God. If 
there are now no glaring contrasts set side by side in Nature, 
no sudden transitions, no convulsive leaps of change; if 
every new thing in the world is now produced by gradual 
modification of the old; if a process of slow differentiation 
of things and beings is even now going on before our eyes, 
what reason have we to believe that it was ever otherwise ? 
If we see the gardeners multiplying the varieties of flowers 
and fruits by judicious selection, and the breeders of animals 
gradually improving and in some cases greatly varying their 
form and faculties, have we not here the process by which 
a far greater wisdom and power have brought about the won- 
derful variety of the living world? If we can see that even 
within historical periods differing external circumstances 
2R2 
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have caused the languages, the institutions, the individual 
characteristics, and personal features of races of men to be- 
come different, have we not a key to all the differences of 
race and language, and may we not go back along the lines 
of their continuous divergence till we can see that in some 
distant past mankind was of “one blood” and “one speech”? 
The doctrine of “continuity” universalizes this process of 
differentiation and change. Applied to the history of our 
planet, it contemplates Creation as proceeding now. It eli- 
minates interpolation and interference from the history of 
the progress of Nature. It looks on the whole infinite Past 
as leading up to the Present, just as the Presents leading 
on to the Future. The “petty pace” with which “ to-mor- 
row and to-morrow and to-morrow” “creep from day to 
day,” is the unhasting yet unresting movement of the great 
machine of Nature whose motive power is God... The uni- 
verse to-day is the result of an endless “continuity” of 
accomplished progress, and from that which exists on every 
to-day, that which shall be on every to-morrow must be 
continuously born. 

Of course this grand idea of “continuity” is a generali- 
zation which is neither to be proved nor disproved by appli- 
cation to minute particulars. The glorious generalization 
of religion, that “ God is Love,” might, by the minute criti- 
cism of individual instances, be clouded by just such doubts 
as may be thrown, by a like process, on this great gene- 
ralization of science. Like all great truths, it can only be 
proved on the great scale. The witticisms of uninstructed 
cleverness may easily refute it. Argument by practical 
illustration may easily shew it to be folly; and even the 
want of full appreciation of it by its advocates may be 
turned against it. It was of course to be expected that one 
of the first questions asked about it would be as to its 
personal bearing. Man loves to contemplate himself as 
an exceptional being in the scheme of Nature. Lifting his 
immortal face above his mortal origin, he cannot bear to 
realize that he belongs to nature and is a portion of the 
world. Pluming his wings for a great flight above it, he 
scorns it even now, and, because his soul is of “origin 
divine,” will not admit the animal and worldly origin of 
his purely earthly part. It is easy, therefore, to raise the 
prejudice of his better nature against a doctrine which 
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regards him as the end of a long series, the top of a far- 
reaching line, the flower of a great tree, the head of a great 
body. It is easy to raise a shallow laugh by speaking of 
the oyster as an ancestor, or drawing the fancy picture of a 
human child with an ape for its parent or a baboon for its 
nurse. But when the laughter is over, the statement of the 
philosopher is found to bear no relation at all to the mis- 
statement of the wiseacre. There is not much similarity 
between an acorn and an oak, and some of the most mag- 
nificent of flowers grow from the most insignificant of seeds. 
Apart from experience, it would be impossible to shew the 
least relation between oak and acorn, or between flower 
and seed. Speak to those who had no such experience, 
and it would be easy to raise a laugh at the absurdity of 
supposing that the ugly seed bore and nursed the beautiful 
flower. Eliminate the intermediate processes and the rela- 
tion between the two is lost at once. But it is exactly 
those intermediate processes which have ‘been eliminated 
from the history of the physical development of man, or of 
which only a broken link in the chain here and there re- 
mains. But a leaf and a piece of the branch of a flowering 
plant might speak to a philosopher of the process by which 
the seed produced the flower, though they would say no- 
thing to the ignorant. Not possessed of the realizing ima- 
gination which alone, in the lack of experience, can supply 
the wanting links of the process, they would deny its pos- 
sibility. Supposing, then, that the doctrine of continuity 
should be seen to demand the admission of an animal ori- 
gin for the animal part of man, that we should be obliged 
to conclude that the higher forms of life have grown out of 
the lower, as the flower and fruit grow out of the unpromis- 
ing branch, it would: still not be necessary to assume that 
at any period in the process there was a difference between 
parent and child which the most observing ingenuity could 
mark. Indeed, the doctrine of “continuity” renders it im- 
perative on us to assume the contrary: Itis because object- 
ors to the doctrine do not understand it, because they must 
bring their theory of sudden leaps even into their interpre- 
tation of the doctrine which denies them, that their laughter 
is possible or their refutations are plausible. A monkey 
nursing a human baby is a conception which is-only possible 
to the believer in the dogma of sudden transitions, but is 
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utterly impossible to the believer in the doctrine of conti- 
nuity. That the steps of differentiation are so small as to 
render it impossible to mark a change, is the very condition 
of any theory of man’s origin which ‘recognizes continuity 
as. its principle. The first requirement of that principle is 
Time, and its very earliest application is to rebuke our haste. 
Israel of old complained that they were not led by the short 
cut to the land of promise, but obliged to go the long way 
round ; and their leader taught them that the long way was 
the right way. It is always thus. The long way round is 
the Creator's way, and the short cut is the creature’s way. 
The railroad and the river both run to the same terminus ; 
one made by man, the other traced by the Creative finger ; 
the one going with noisy and laborious directness because 
time is everything to its maker; the other creeping with 
quiet ease because to its Maker time is nothing. The spas- 
modic theories of Creation are niggardly of time that they 
may be profuse of power. They ignore the Creative Eter- 
nity that they may exalt the Creative Omnipotence. Cre- 
ation is done at railroad pace as some almighty man might 
do it. But theories which admit the principle of continuity 
are profuse of time that they may not be wasteful of power. 
They are content to go the very longest way to the result 
if that way seems to be the right one. To them, Creation 
is a majestic stream which flows from the untrodden snows 
of one eternity to the unfathomed ocean of another,—a 
stream which is unhurried in its movement, unbroken in 
its course, and quietly continuous in its flow,—of which we 
see but a little portion as we float along it, but which 
stretches to immeasurable distances behind us, where the 
strongest imagination cannot trace its source. 

But this doctrine of “continuity” would not be true were 
it limited to the domain of what is called Natural Science. 
The unity of Creation is such, that a principle which applies 
to one part will apply to all. The Creative procedure has 
not been of one kind in the material world, of another in 
the moral world, and of yet another in the great world of 
History and of Man. If the doctrine of “continuity” is 
true in the sphere of our observation, it will be true also in 
that of our experience and in that of our volitional aetivity. 
If continuity characterizes the development of the natural 
world, it will equally characterize the world of polities, of 
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history and of experience. Man’s progress observes the law 
of Nature’s growth. Science itself conforms to the methods 
of the Nature which it observes. Not only are there no breaks 
in the progress of science, but there are no sharp lines of 
demarcation between its various branches. Classification of 
the sciences, like the classification of animals and plants, 
was easy when but few were known; but just as the pro- 
gress of discovery obliterates the sharp divisions of species, 
so the growth of the sciences brings out unsuspected rela- 
tionships between them, and indicates the unity that un- 
derlies their diversity. Nor does science, any more than 
nature, progress by violent and convulsive change. The 
scientific- man knows that discoveries which seem to the 
vulgar to be sudden leaps of insight, are but the last steps 
of a continuous process carried on by those who have pre- 
ceded the actual discoverer and prepared his way. Genera-~ 
tion after generation of patient men toils up the mountain- 
side, investigator after investigator smooths a further portion 
of the upward way, and at length the last of the series 
pushes his head above the clouds, and stands glorified for 
ever after on the mountain-top of a new and brilliant dis- 
covery. The great investigator whose name is a landmark 
in the history of knowledge, and whose work marks a turn- 
ing-point in the progress of discovery, has been lifted by 
his predecessors to the eminence he occupies, and is greater 
than they because he stands upon their shoulders, and 
draws down a glory on them all. The doctrine of “conti- 
nuity” is itself an illustrious proof of this. It has been 
objected to it that it reverses, on insufficient evidence, the 
old.theories of Creation and the old views of Nature. Theo- 
logy stands upon its dignity, and accuses science of love of 
novelty and of desire for change. It pleads that science 
not long since sanctioned its theory of convulsions and in- 
terferences, and now all at once reverses it and demands 
their sudden elimination from theories which explain the 
phenomena of the universe. But this is a plea that cannot 
be granted. It must ever be remembered that scientific 
theories are but quantities assumed to find those which are 
as yet unknown. The theory of convulsions and separate 
creations was but a temporary explanation of observed phe- 
nomena. The doctrine of “continuity” finds for the same 
phenomena a yet fuller explanation. It does not in the 
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least deny that immense changes have occurred, but it shews 
them to have takén place by orderly, and not by disorderly 
action, by slow and gradual change, and not by sudden 
leaps, by what we call natural causes, and not by what 
we ignorantly describe as supernatural interference. The 
only change it demands is that we be less niggardly of Time. 
You contemplate the submersion of a continent as a sudden 
act ; spread the process over ten thousand years, and with- 
out the least change in your theory of causation, you have 
made the step from the dogma of convulsions to the theory 
of “continuity.” You think of the upheaval of a moun- 
tain-chain as of some sharp, sudden, convulsive working of 
an earthquake’s soil which was sepulchred below ; give the 
same forces a million years to work in and you have only 
expanded and enlarged your conception ; you have neither 
reversed your principle nor changed your method. But it 
is a great testimony to the truth of the doctrine of conti- 
nuity, that this expansion which is required by it exactly 
corresponds to a similar movement which has taken place 
in successive generations over the whole area of scientific 
thought. The progress of science may be described in the 
words of Blanco White: “Lo! Creation widened to man’s 
view.” To lift the arch of heaven from the narrow sphere 
which bent over the Chaldean, to the infinite expanse which 
spreads around the modern astronomer; to push the stars - 
away to incalculable distances, and replace “the spangled 
firmament on high” with ilimitable space made glorious 
with suns and systems ; to take the sun from dancing daily 
attendance on this earth, and place him in the centre of a 
galaxy of revolving worlds, was but to apply to the visible 
Creation that principle of expansion which “ continuity” asks 
us to apply to Time. Science has to lift us out of our nar- 
rowness and raise us above our conceit, and to teach us no 
longer to make ourselves the measure of the universe. In 
the matter of space we have learned the lesson which was 
so hard to our fathers ; we have it now to learn in respect of 
time. But it is as difficult for us to realize the vastness of 
the Past, as it was for earlier generations to realize the im- 
mensity of the co-existing universe. Indeed, we can never 
realize either the one or the other. The demonstrable and 
merely physical proportion between the individual man and 
the kosmos of which he is a part, impossible of realized appre- 
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ciation as we shall admit it to be, may be no smaller than 
that which his period of existence bears to the time of which 
it isa shred. His life may be no more in relation to the 
earth’s history, than his body is in relation to its mass; 
and the proportion he bears to the multitudinous population 
of the world may be as great as that which his few years of 
manhood bear to the history of the human race. Yet the 
limitation which has been removed even from the vulgar 
conception of physical magnitudes, still rests in all its nar- 
rowness on the popular notion of past periods of time. We 
do not measure space by handbreadths, but we measure time 
by years. Our bodies are not made the standard of the 
measurements of matter, but their temporary duration is 
made the basis of our estimates of time. But if the doc- 
trine of continuity corrects this narrowing mistake, and 
rebukes the conceit which fosters it, it is only carrying on 
the work which science has had to do from the first. It 
- completes the scientific rectification of the errors of the 
senses. It pushes back the origins of things into inconceiy- 
able remoteness, just as the Copernican astronomy pushed 
away the confines of Creation into endless space. It opens 
up behind us an immensity lke that which has been re- 
vealed around us, shews all that we conceive as permanence 
to be but a phase of a long round of change, and smooths 
away the demarcating line which to our narrow apprehen- 
sion separates time from eternity. 

Mr. Grove’s political application of his doctrine shewed 
that he recognized its relation to History. The science of 
History is pethaps, next to Theology, the last and greatest 
of the sciences. M. Comte makes it a part of “ social 
physics,” and places social physics at the head of the hier- 
archy of the “positive sciences.” In his arbitrary way, M. 
Comte lays down what he conceives to be the foundations 
of the science, and though he recognizes the law of evolu- 
tion, and is a little puzzled at the co-existence of successive 
states, he recognizes the principle of continuity without 
seeing all that it involves. But the common idea of History 
is just as absurd as the common idea of Nature, and from 
the same cause. We look across the valley which lies 
between the point of time on which we stand and some 
lofty period in the historic past, and forget that all the 
interval has been crossed at the same steady pace as that 
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at which we move to-day. The great changes which have 
taken place stand clearly out to view, but the steps which 
have led to them are untraceable. Hence there is the same 
appearance of convulsive progress in the strata of the bygone 
years as there is in the strata of the earth’s crust. Forms 
of society and government have passed away, and left hardly 
a trace behind them. Nations have risen and flourished 
and decayed, and even races and religions have undergone 
- successive periods of revolution and change. But perhaps 
there is nothing more deceptive than the perspective of 
History. A glance across the Past is easy—a look through 
it and along it is impossible. Even to allow for the fore- 
shortening of the picture is only possible to the philosophic 
student. Time lies like a landscape behind us, and yester- 
day is too far from us to be traced through its successive 
moments, and last year is too remote to be traced through 
its successive days, and earlier years are too distant to be 
.traced through their successive months, and» bygone ages 
are too dim on the horizon to be traced through their suc- 
cessive years. To-day we look over yesterday at a glance, 
and of the remoter periods of History we sum up in a sen- 
tence the result of centuries. But any science of History 
must correct this false impression. It must give its true 
magnitude to every era of the Past, and trace with careful 
minuteness the successive stages of human progress and 
the successive steps of social change. The very first thing 
which it will have to teach will be the application of the 
doctrine of “continuity” to all the phenomena it observes. 
A nearer study of those phenomena destroys at once all 
sense of suddenness, and melts away the lines of demarca- 
tion between succeeding forms of society and government. 
Nowhere are new forms made from nothing, nowhere are 
living empires smitten with sudden death, nowhere is settled 
order born from anarchy, or does any institution fall with- 
out a previous decay. Even the greatest change in History 
is the most gradual of all. The long march of Gibbon’s 
. mnajestic story is a history of the principle of continuity in 
the revolutions of empires. The fall of Rome was preceded 
by a long decline, and that great empire passed away by a 
dissolution as gradual and as gentle as that which one 
might desire for a friend or anticipate for oneself. Sir F. 
Palgrave speaks of History as “a continuous drama wherein 
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each scene conduces to the next, each act has its peculiar 
catastrophe, tangled into each other's chain, all inseparable.”* 
In the same admirable book he shews that Rome never 
passed away, that the Imperial authority only passed into 
other forms, and that the great foundations it laid are those 
on which modern governments are built—and built of the 
very stones of Rome— 

“This devolution of authority from Rome, this absorption 
of Roman authority by the Barbarians, this political and 
more than political, this moral unity, this confirmation of a 
dominion which they seemed to subvert, this acknowledg- 
ment of the authority they defied, is the great truth upon 
which the whole history of European society, and more than 
European society, European civilization, depends.” + 

But what is this but a statement in other words of the 
necessity of bearing in mind the doctrine of continuity in 
' the interpretation of History? A recognition of that con- 
tinuity of History, of which the decline and fall of Rome 
is but an illustrious example and proof, is the key to the 
history of all society and all civilization. The annals of 
modern nations would demonstrate this, were demonstration 
needed. The nations who divided among themselves the 
Imperial power of Rome are every one of them examples 
of political continuity. One of De Tocqueville’s latest 
works was written to illustrate the unbroken continuity of 
the political life of the French people, notwithstanding the 
apparently convulsive changes of their later revolutionary 
history. The American revolution which severed the con- 
nection between the colonies and the mother country, and 
began the glorious career of the United States, changed the 
form of the government without changing its substance, and 
did but liberate for freer and completer manifestation some 
of the fundamental principles of the British Constitution. 
Mr. David Dudley Field, the eminent lawyer who has codi- 
fied the law of New York State, has very lately told us 
that American law is only English law adapted to the new 
conditions of a Federated Republic. Nor have any of the 
revolutions of English history broken the continuity of the 
political and social life of this country. Notwithstanding 
the dynastic changes which have taken place, the present 
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monarch claims an indirect descent from the Saxon kings 
and from the Norman conquerors, and there is in the present 
Royal Family as much of the blood of those ancient dynas- 
ties as at so distant a period could possibly exist. But the 
descent of the Queen is but a type of the historical conti- 
nuity of the Constitution of which she is the hereditary 
head. That Constitution is emphatically a growth. It par- 
takes at this moment of Roman and Saxon and Norman 
elements, and bears traces of the influence of Plantagenet 
and Stuart, of Revolution and Restoration, of Conservative 
Monarchs and Reforming Parliaments. No revolution has 
overthrown it, no convulsion has destroyed it, and all the 
stages of social and political change are but the stages of 
its growth. Those who tell us that Reform is Revolution 
must be ignorant of history or blind to its teaching ; for 
the continuity of human progress is assured by all the facts 
of the past, and even the “ugly rush” of inevitable but 
hindered change will only be the sudden bursting of the 
shell when the interior growth has rendered its protection. 
no longer needful, and the time has come for the life im- 
prisoned in the seed to take its new and nobler form. The 
doctrine of continuity as taught by history clears up the 
confusions of the past, and shews the way through the 
strife and uncertainty of the present to a greater future. 
But my object is rather to state the wider relations of - 
the doctrine than to apply it. Those relations extend not 
only beyond the domain of natural science, but beyond the 
sphere of history or of politics. Perhaps it is in the sphere 
of morals that “continuity” becomes clearest to the appre- 
hension and most influential on the conduct of ordinary 
- persons. The very basis of the idea of responsibility is 
an assumption of the doctrine of continuity. On the side 
of natural science, continuity looks behind us to life’s ori- 
gin; on that of morals, it looks before us to its end. Natu- 
ral science has to do with it in its historical bearings. It 
looks with telescope reversed down the long vista of the 
receding ages, and tells us the little that it sees, and from . 
that little constructs its theory of the world and of man. 
But man himself “looks before and after, and sighs for 
what is not.” An instinct, or inward revelation, tells him 
that, so far as he is personally concerned, the future will 
grow out of the present, even as the present has grown out 
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of the past. A vague concern about that future, a vague 
conviction that only the Right is Everlasting, that only just 
things are permanently safe, and only Truth is good, exist 
perhaps in all men, and form the elements of a moral nature 
inus. For though, as natural science contemplates us, we 
stand at the top of a merely animal series, we feel that in 
~us a new element has developed. Just as a growing seed 
pushes its roots down into the darkness and draws its 
nutriment there, and in the fulness of time pushes a tiny 
head above the soil and finds the new elements of air and 
light around it, so man, rooted by physical origin to the 
earth, pushes his head above the soil of a merely animal 
existence, and finds a new world around him into which 
he grows. Alone of all the products of this planet he looks 
above it and is conscious of the surrounding Infinite. But 
even as there is nothing in this but the continuous growth. 
and evolution of his nature, so there can be nothing in the 
future but the continuous evolution of his character. If 
conscience is allowed to be a divine instinct in man, the 
echo of a supernatural voice and the whisper of the future, 
it is an authoritative assurance of the persistency of cha- 
racter and the continuity of the moral life. All the power 
of conscience is derived from this innate persuasion, this 
instinctive perception, this fundamental conviction of the 
existence of that in the sphere of morals which in the 
sphere of natural science is the law of “continuity.” It is 
the entail of wrong of which conscience is afraid, and the 
future safety of the Right which makes it valiant. No 
visible results create the fear ; no deduction from experi- 
ence, no adoption of a theory, produces it; it is an inborn 
persuasion that an awful continuity links the present to 
the future, and stretches on in an unbroken line, perhaps 
for ever. 

It may be replied to this statement, that the Christian 
doctrine of repentance reverses this natural teaching, and 
sanctions the spasmodic theories of nature and the world. 
But there is no rational view of that doctrine which does 
not assume the changeless continuity of spiritual causation 
and demand that change in.man which cannot be made in 
God. There are of course theories of the New Birth which 
belong to the spasmodic age of science; but the question 
irresistibly suggested by the present state of our knowledge 
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of the Divine methods in Nature is, whether any such theo- 
ries have rightly interpreted His ways in Grace. Theology 
has a method of its own; but it is the method through 
which all science has passed in its earlier infancy, and which 
has been abandoned in every sphere of the pursuit of know- 
ledge as empty, fruitless and vain. Theology is the Queen 
of the Sciences, but is science still; and, like other monarchs, 
must lay aside its supernatural claims. The unity of the 
Divine procedure is such, that when interferences and 
catastrophes have been eliminated from our theories of 
nature they can hardly be retained in our theories of reli- 
gion. There may indeed be a “suspense account,” to which 
many unexplained phenomena and many unclassified facts 
must be temporarily removed, till some larger theories, the 
offspring of wider knowledge, provide for them an orderly 
and natural place ; but the exceptional category is entirely 
inadmissible. For if there are no exceptions in Nature,—if 
the apparently exceptional phenomena are only exceptional 
to ignorance, and are sure to fall into their orderly arrange- 
ment as our knowledge grows,—it is not possible to avoid 
the conclusion that it is only the narrowness of our field 
of vision which gives an exceptional appearance to any spi- 
ritual phenomena, and that in the light of wider know- 
ledge we may yet trace the continuous evolution of them 
all. The most wonderful events which human history re-. 
cords have resulted from certain necessary antecedents, and 
it is our want of knowledge of those antecedents which gives 
them the appearance of sudden and supernatural intercala- 
tion in the great scheme of things. Granting the pheno- 
mena, it is surely wiser to assume that the conditions out 
of which they arose are insufficiently apprehended by us, 
than to assert that they arose without natural antecedents 
and conditions, and, on the assumption that they so arose, 
to claim for them a supernatural origin. The application 
to them of the doctrine of continuity suggests at once that 
the ordinary distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, as applied to phenomena, must be false. The sharp 
line of demarcation which is nowhere found in nature is 
equally untraceable here. Even the history of man’s know- 
ledge of God bears upon every line of it the evidence of a 
perpetual mingling of the two. The Bible is the history 
of a continuity of Divine manifestation which culminated 
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in the development of the Christian faith. “The law was 
a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ;” but there was a long 
growth from the most childlike and primitive ideas of God 
up to the Mosaic conception of Him. It was by long 
and gradual development that the Elohim of the primeval 
legends became the Jehovah of the Jewish history, and by 
ages of silent and almost unnoticed change that the stern 
countenance of Jehovah melted into the tenderness of a 
FATHER’S smile. The “dispensations” have merged into each 
other, as winter merges into spring, and spring merges into 
summer. It was only in the “fulness of time” that the 
latest revelation came, and only in a greater fulness than we 
have attained as yet that all its meaning will be seen. But 
in that apostolic expression, “the fulness of time,” there is 
a glimpse of the Divine procedure in Religion which har- 
monizes with all that we observe in Nature, in History and 
in Morals. The world of Man, like the world of Nature, 
has become what it is by gradual progress, and not by con- 
vulsive change. Its greatest catastrophes have been matured 
in silence. Its marvellous changes have occurred by invisi- 
ble transition. Its glorious revolutions have been the births 
of Time. The Kingdom of the Divine Order has always 
come “without observation.” And as in the outward world 
as it lies in the light of science and of history, so in the 
inward world as it lies in the light of revelation. The 
Christian doctrine of the Spirit is but the doctrine of 
continuous creation applied to the immortal side of man. 
Science tells us of an intelligent Power making the world 
grow on through infinite ages ; Religion tells us of a Divine 
Person who co-operates with us in the New Creation which 
is always going on within; and the Christian teacher has 
to protest more strongly against an irrational reliance on 
sudden interference and miraculous change, than science 
has to protest against the unphilosophical assumption of 
perpetual haltings and new beginnings in the great works 
of Nature. Neither the moral nor material worlds go jolt- 
ing on along a rough, unfinished road ; they are not, as the 
spasmodic theories of their progress teach, like wagons in 
the wilderness, now losing their way and doubling back 
upon their course, now meeting with obstructions over 
which the driver's strength must lift them ; they move, as 
“continuity” assures us, along a sinooth highway prepared 
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before them by Omnipotence, with every mountain levelled 
and every valley filled and every torrent bridged, with 
neither hindrance nor obstruction in-a course which all 
Power superintends and all Wisdom guides. 

It is in this perpetual presence of the Creator in crea- 
tion—the Father working hitherto—that science and reli- 
gion may perhaps find their reconciling doctrine. The Divine 
Being is contemporaneous with His works, and the conti- 
nuity of the natural world runs parallel to the continuity 
of His presence and activity. Creation is not a past event, 
but a present fact. The world, like the individual man, is 
not made as yet; it is only being made. It is then a mere 
impertinence to speak of “continuity” as banishing God, 
and it is a mere trick of theological controversy to assume 
that a spasmodic theory of Creation tells peculiarly of Him. 
Life is known, not by spasms of sudden energy, but by the 
regular beat of its pulsations and the quiet continuity of 
its operations. If, therefore, the Divine Spirit is the life 
of Man and of Nature, it is not the sudden convulsion, but 
the lasting order—not the quick starting or stopping of the 
world’s machinery, but its perpetual and unfailing move- 
ment—not some miracle of the past, but the perpetual mira- 
cle of this wonderful Present, to which all the past has led, 
which really bear witness for God. A spasmodic Creation 
reveals a God who was,—the great fact of continuous crea- 
tion reveals a God whois. Itis with us to-day, as it was 
with some in an earlier time—a time like this, when men’s 
hearts were failing them for fear of the new perils which 
threatened faith—we ask for a sign, and no sign can be 
given, because the signs are always with us. It is our 
creeds and not our convictions—our theologies and not our 
faiths—the unessential and changing body of our doctrine 
and not the essential spirit of our religion, which lay us 
open to the rebuke, “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe.” - To win us from this failing dependence 
is the blessing which science can confer on faith. In its ap- 
parent antagonism to some aspects of the theologies of the 
time, science has now to teach us that which a sublimer 
teacher taught the ancient prophet of Israel, that conti- 
nuity and not convulsion is the real witness to a Divine 
purpose in Nature and a Divine plan in History ; that the 
“wind might rend the mountains and break in pieces the 
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rocks; but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 
wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was 
not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice ;? and 
that still small voice which speaks within the heart of man 
is the Revelation of a Present Father to the child who seeks 
Him. 
P. W. CLAYDEN, 


VII.—LIDDON’S SERMONS. 


Christ's Welcome to the Penitent (1860). Some Words for 
God (1865). By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. 


In the reaction which is undoubtedly taking place against 
liberal opinions among the younger students at Oxford, 
Mr. Liddon stands out, by the common consent of all, as 
the man who has had the greatest sway. He exercises a 
personal and open influence, such as has not been known 
at Oxford since the days when the Heads of Houses were 
alarmed because undergraduates flocked in troops to attend 
Mr. Newman’s lectures at St. Mary’s. Times have changed, 
for it was then gravely considered how best might be checked 
this dangerous teaching ; now the hall of a College, which 
is not Mr. Liddon’s own, is placed at his disposal that he 
may receive in it a Sunday-evening Bible class, drawn from 
any or all Colleges, though unauthorized and nominally 
private. We would not of course compare Dr. Newman and 
Mr. Liddon ; we are perhaps old enough to have become 
inevitably /audatores temporis acti, and to think that neither 
in leaders or led are there the great spirits, the eager hopes, 
the grand aims of those who were represented on different 
sides by J. H. Newman and by A. H. Clough; but what 
Newman was to the men of his time in his University, that 
is Mr. Liddon to those of the present. 

Nor do we wonder that he has gained such a position. 
We will not presume to repeat anything of what may be 
floating in the vague of general discourse of the charm of 
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Mr. Liddon’s private life, his easiness of access by those that 
seek his counsel; but as a preacher he rules over the minds 
of his hearers as is given perhaps to one man only in each 
generation. “I came,” said one of the wisest men in En- 
gland, by no means of Mr. Liddon’s school, as he left the 
church after a special sermon by that gentleman,—“I came 
to hear the finest preacher in England, and I am not dis- 
appointed.” “He raised his hearers,” said another, equally 
well qualified to judge, “from earth to heaven, and kept 
them there for more than an hour.” Like almost all ser- 
mons, save those of Bishop Taylor, Newman and Robertson, 
much of their charm has evaporated with the voice and 
manner of the preacher; but even as we read them very 
critically, and disagreeing with the whole tone of thought, 
as well as the entire dogmatic theology they represent, we 
admit that the opposite side to our own is put most forcibly, 
that the writer does not inveigh, as do so many others, against 
that of which he is ignorant, but that, as a man of much 
culture and deep and varied reading, he has looked the 
problems of our modern life in the face, and deliberately 
adopted the Catholic resolution of them. 

Such, then, being Mr. Liddon’s position, it has been with 
surprise, not unmixed with pain, that we have noticed a 
feature common to the single sermon, and to the first of the 
series named above. The single sermon is naturally pub-. 
lished, as such discourses for the most part are, without 
any introduction. But in the advertisement to the collected 
volume these words occur: “ Among sources to which the 
writer owes thoughts or illustrations, for which his obliga- 
tions are not already acknowledged, he.desires to mention 
the Bishop of Oxford, two or three volumes of Félix’s 
Conférences and Schleiermacher’s Predigten.” Most large- 
hearted, and in the good sense catholic, would one naturally 
think, is this telling preacher, drawing “ thoughts and illus- 
trations” (no more, of course) from men of such alien views 
as Schleiermacher and Pere Félix, nor shrinking from pos- 
sible blame among the rigid orthodox. All the rest, then, 
is his own, save possibly a quotation or two which have 
become so much a part of his-thoughts, that he scarce can 
tell whether they were or were not first in his own mind. 

Our readers may then imagine the astonishment with 
which we opened, a few weeks since, ‘“‘ Manresa, or the Spi- 
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ritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, for General Use ;” and found 
that of the twenty-six pages of Mr. Liddon’s sermon, “ God 
and the Soul,” no fewer than eleven are borrowed from this 
book, which is the development by a Jesuit of the text 
words of St. Ignatius Loyola; while the whole sermon is 
framed on these eleven pages, containing the pith as well 
ag, the most striking passages. The similarity is ‘by no 
means confined to “ thoughts and illustrations.” In many 
sentences and paragraphs the coincidence is verbal; in 
others, the simple and earnest words of “ Manresa” are ex- 
panded and, as it were, translated into ornate and rhetorical 
language. For instance: 


“Where was I one short century ago? Most of us, indeed, 
in asking ourselves the question, might be content with a much 
shorter period. ‘The sun in the heavens, the face of the earth, 
the general conditions of human life, were then what they are at 
this hour, The civilized world, with its great cities and its lead- 
ing ideas, and its general currents of effort and movement, were 
then what they are now. England was here. Our neighbour- 
hood, our family, it may be our home, were known. These very 
benches were filled by a generation which observed our Church 
formalities and used our devotional language. Others, it may 
be, were then living who bore the very names which distinguish 
us among men, and whose forms and faces might have almost 
seemed to anticipate our personal life. But we, each one of us, 
were yet nothing. All that thought and feeling and passion and 
effort which centres at this moment in and is part of our separate 
selves, did not then exist. The lowest and vilest creatures were 
more than we, in that to them a being had been given, while as 
- yet we were without one.”* 


With this passage compare— 


“Where was I a hundred years ago? I was nothing. I see 
the world, with its empires, its cities, its inhabitants ; I see the 
sun which shines to-day, the earth on which I dwell, the land 
which gave me birth, the family from which I sprung, the name 
by which I am known; but I—what was I, and where was I? 
I was nothing, and it is among nothingness I must be sought. 
- Oh how many ages passed during which no one thought of me! 
For how can nothing be the subject of thought? How many 
ages when even an insect or an atom was greater than I! for 
ey possessed at least an existence.’”’+ 


* Some Words for God, pp. 10, 11. ++ Manresa, pp. 22, 23, 
282 
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So expanded, and, we admit, so improved, is the matter 
contained in the eleven pages of which we have spoken. 

In a less marked, but still unmistakable manner, the ser- 
mon called “Christ's Welcome to the Penitent” is founded 
on the “‘ Meditations on the Prodigal Son” in the same book 
of Spiritual Exercises ; the verbal coincidences are fewer, 
but the scheme of treatment is the same. And if there be 
any truth in the adage, “ex pede Herculem,” it is not un- 
natural if we are henceforward filled with a profound dis- 
trust that this so original teacher is not after all original— 
that Anglican exhortations, when most telling, may be drawn 
from a more venerable source; and as Theodore Parker's 
hearers, according to Mr. Lowell, could not tell 


“on Sunday beforehand 
If in that day’s discourse they’d be Bibled or Koran’d,” 


so we shall listen to Mr. Liddon, quite uncertain whether 
the voice we hear is that of the Chaplain of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, or whether he is simply the instrument which 
lends a deeper tone to the words of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

We are not among those who in these times of over-preach- 
ment would be hard on one who is called on, whether he 
will or no, to speak “ Words for God,” if he now and then 
takes bodily a good sermon of another man ; but it is quite 
a different thing if one does so who has attained Mr. Liddon’s 
reputation, and still more serious does the matter seem if 
he print as his own, without acknowledgment, not only the 
“thoughts and illustrations,” but the very words of another. 
And if, as is the case, it is unlikely that the readers of the 
two books will be in many cases the same, it is strange in 
the extreme that one who desires to express obligation to 
those from whom he has borrowed, should name the Pére Félix 
and Schleiermacher, and omit one greater than either, but 
whose words are less known. Were we to look at this matter 
simply from a literary point of view, it would seem unworthy 
of Mr. Liddon’s reputation, and scarcely to be passed over 
in silence by any who might become aware of it. 

But it is strange that so astute a person does not see that, 
in the present temper of Englishmen, such a proceeding 
may do harm to the theological cause he has so much at 
heart. We are certainly not among those who would reject 
good words from any quarter; we have no horror of Rome, 
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nor dowe regard it with less or more favour than Anglicanism, 
except that it seems more venerable and real. But he who 
~ has the cause of Anglicanism sincerely at heart, must surely 
weaken that cause if it become known that the most tell- 
ing “ Words for God” he can find are those which he has 
_learned from Jesuit lips. We can only acquit Mr. Liddon 
of what looks very like a literary fraud, by supposing that 
he has withheld the acknowledgment of his “conveyance” 
of St. Ignatius’ words for reasons which say little for his 
foresight. In days when theological strife is keen and likely 
to increase, it is above all things needful that men fight 
fairly in their own armour and without any disguises. Even 
those most blind in bigotry or devotion to a preconceived 
idea can sometimes exercise their senses sharply, and it 
will be an ill day for the leaders of any party in the En- 
glish Church if the eyes of the English people are cleared 
to perceive that much they have most admired has been 
borrowed from the professors of another faith. An ill day 
for them, unless, which we certainly do not think in Mr. 
Liddon’s case, they desire to lead their followers back to the 
Church to which themselves are so deeply indebted. 


Cake Pee 
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